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PREFACE 

In  writing  this  short  history  of  Greece,  the  author  has 
kept  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  upper  forms  in 
schools,  and  of  the  final  pass  examination  at  the  univer- 
sities. He  trusts  that  the  work  may  not  be  without  its 
use,  as  for  a  considerable  lime  there  has  appeared  no 
new  school  history  of  Greece,  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  recent  discoveries.  He  has  endeavoured  to  add  as 
much  fresh  matter  to  the  book  as  was  possible,  without 
plunging  into  the  mazes  of  the  controversies  which  have 
grown  up  around  certain  questions. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  the  author 
must  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer's 
excellent  work  on  that  subject.  In  many  parts  of  the 
early  chapters  he  has  to  expreits  his  obligation  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  Abbott's  new  "  History  of  Greece,"  of  which  the 
first  volume  appeared  when  this  work  was  half  written. 
On  the  points  where  Greek  and  Oriental  history  touch, 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Professor  8ayce 
in  person. 

Mr.  F.  Haverfield,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  senior 
classical  master  in  Lancing  College,  has  been  good  enough 
to  look  through  the  proofs  of  the  book,  and  has  made 
many  valuable  suggestions,  for  which  the  author  hastens 


vi  "  Preface, 

to  express  his  gratitude.  The  plan  of  Syracuse  on  page 
359  is  taken  from  but  is  not  meant  to  supersede  Mr. 
Haverfield's  most  useful  relief-map  of  that  city. 

In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  majority  of 
English  wnters,  the  author  has  not  endeavoured  to 
transliterate  Greek  names  exactly,  but  has  kept  to  the 
received  methods  of  spelling.  He  has  discarded,  how- 
ever, mere  Latinisms,  such  as  Jupiter  or  Agrigenium  for 
Ztu8  or  Acragas. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  schoolmaster-friends, 
an  indication  of  the  right  pronunciation  has  been  given, 
in  cases  where  the  quantities  of  the  vowels  in  Greek 
names  appeared  likely  to  puzzle  the  reader. 

Tho  author  ventures  to  ask  for  an  indulgent  criticism 
of  any  errors  of  detail  that  may  have  crept  into  his 
work.  The  proofs  were  corrected  in  some  twenty  places, 
varying  in  latitude  from  Lerwick  to  Syracuse,  where 
books  of  reference  were  not  always  readily  obtainable.    . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   GEOGRAPHY  OF  GREECE. 

When  we  can  first  discern  through  the  mists  of  antiquity  the  race 
who  called  themselves  Hellenes — though  we,  following  the  ancient 
Romans,  know  them  better  as  Greeks — we  find  them  dwelling  in 
the  southern  region  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  That  they  must  at 
some  remote  date  have  wandered  into  that  land  from  Asia  wo  may 
surmise,  but  cannot  prove. 

There  is  a  great  mountain  range,  which  under  many  names  forms 

the  backbone  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    Starting  from  the  Alps, 

it  runs  from  north  to  south  forming  the  watershed  between  the 

streams  which  flow  west  into  the  Adriatic,  and  those  which  run 

north-east  or  south-east  to  seek  the  Danube  or  the  Aegean.    Of  this 

great  chain  the  southernmost  link  is  a  range  called  Pindus.    From 

the  broad  square  tract  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  peninsula 

this  range  of  Pindus  strikes  out  boldly  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 

its  spurs  and  dependent  ranges  forms  a  great  mountainous 

projecting  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its 

and  almost  touching  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude  with 

.ts  southernmost  cape. 

It  is  this  southern  extension  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  which  has 
been  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  home  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  Here  alone  could  the  Greek  claim  that  ho  was  the  first 
inhabitant  of  the  land,  the  true  child  of  the  soil.  ■  His  cities  were 
built  on  every  shore  from  Gaul  to  Colchis,  but  in  all  lands  save 
this  he  was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  maintaining  a  precarious 
hold  on  a  fortified  haven  or  a  strip  of  coastland  won  from  some 
eartier  possessor. 

The  Hellenic  Peninsula— if  we  may  so  name  the  southern  pro- 
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jcction  of  the  Balkan  region — is  not  large.  It  is  about  equal  to 
Size  of  Scotland  in  size/  and  may  be  aptly  compared  to  that 
Greece,  country  in  many  other  things  than  mere  extent. 
Both  are  almost  entirely  sui*roun4ed  by  the  sea ;  both  possess  a 
wildly  irregular  coast-line,  fieaotcj  with  countless  bays  and  inlets  ; 
both  are  fringed  by  a  widespreading  chain  of  islands  great  and 
small ;  both  own  a  soil  not  over-fertile  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface ;  and  above  all,  both  are  pre-eminently  mountain-lands.  In 
Greece,  as  in  Scotland,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  hills ;  no  spot  in  the  whole  land  is  more  than  fifteen  miles 
from  some  considerable  range.  The  three  plains  of  any  size  which 
it  contains  do  not  together  form  one-sixth  of  it'fe  surface.  • 

The  mountains  of  Greece,  then,  give  the  land  its  special  character. 
They  are  not  remarkable  for   their  great  height — Olympus,  the 
The  Greek    lo^i^iest  Summit,  falls  short  of  t^  thousand  feet — but 
mountains,  ^re  peculiarly  wild,  rugged,  aua>^barren.     The  sharp 
bare  limestone  peaks  and  ridges  stand  out  with  surprising  distinct- 
ness in  the  bright  dry  atmosphere  of  the  South.     T^ir  summits 
do  not  reach  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  nor  are  their  outlines 
softened  by  forests ;  all  is  clear-cut  and  hard.    Moreover,  there 
is  so  much  sheer  cliff  and  impassable  ravine  in    their  structure! 
that  they  coDStitute  much  more  effective  barriers  betweoii  vaal(iy  T 
and  valley  than  might  be  inferred  from  their  mere  heigli:,  which 
generally  ranges  between  three  thousand  and  seven  thousand  feot  ^ 
above  the  sea.    The  paths  from  one  district  to  anoAr  are  ^'  •- 
and  difficult,  winding  at  the  bottom  of  beetling  crags  or  cliil 
precipitous  gorges  in  their  tortuous  course..   Hence  each  trib 
well  protected  from  its  neighbours ;  the  points  at  which  it  cov. 
assailed  were  well  known,  and  could  in  most  cases  be  cl»structc=t 
with  ease,  and  firmly  held  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men.     Orecc-; 
was  framed  by  Nature  for  the  home  of  small  independeijt  cora- 
munities.  ^ 

Not  the  least  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  mountains  is 
their  chaotic  complexity.  There  is  no  general  system  or  order  in 
their  course ;  sometimes  they  remind  us  of  the  ribs  starting  from 

*  Scotland  contains  29,800  square  miles ;  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greero. 
including  the  Cyclades  and  Thessaly,  24,900 ;  Southern  Albania,  the  old 
Epirus,  makes  up  some  4000  or  6000  more. 
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Mountains  and  Rivers,  % 

a  backbone,  sometimes  /of  the  diverging  arms  of  a  star- fish,  some- 
times of  the  complicated  meshes  of  a  spider's  web.  Banges  turn 
sharply  at  right  angles  to  themselves,  or  divide  into  parallel  chains, 
only  to  meet  again ;  bold  ridges,  whose  height  promises  a  long 
course,  end  suddenly  in  a  sea-beaten  cliff.  Deep,  narrow,  unexpected 
gorges,  torn  open  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  sunder  apparently 
continuous  lines  of  crest.  At  one  point  an  upland  valley  is  lost  in 
some  recess  of  the  hills,  with  no  natural  outlet  for  its  waters ;  at 
another  an  arm  of  the  sea  comes  creeping  up  a  tortuous  cleft  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Everything  is  present  except 
system,  order,  and  regularity. 

'  Although  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Greece  are  invariably 
bare  and  bleak,  their  spurs  and  slopes  were  in  ancient  days  not 
entirely  destitute  of  forest  tracts.  In  Northern  Greece  extensive 
woods  of  ash,  beech,  and  pine  were  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of 
Felion  and  Parnassus,  and,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Arcadia  was 
renowned  for  its  widespreading  oak-groves.  But  on  the  whole  the 
land  was  not  abundantly  timbered ;  it  had  no  broad,  untrodden 
stretches  of  tangled  woodland  such  as  formed  the  primitive  boun- 
daries of  Germany  or  England — its  wildness  was  always  the  wildness 

I  of  the  cliff,  and  not  of  the  forest. 

The  character  of  the  mountains  of  a  country  determines  that  of 

its  rivers.    Gentle  slopes  and  wide  plains  produce  broad  navigable 

3ams ;    rocks    and    ravines   breed   unmanageable  The  rivers  of 

rrents.    The  course  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  is  so      Greece. 

t,  and  their  descent  to  the  sea  from  the  hills  so  rapid,  that 

me  of  them  can  bear  a  boat.    But  if  incapable  of  use  they  arc 

incapable  of  mischief;   swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  they 

jecome  broad  dangerous  floods  which  sweep  away  all  that  impedes 

their  passage  to  the  sea,  and  often  spread  destruction  through  the 

'  cultivated  land  along  their  lower  course.  The  Greeks  represented 
the  gods  of  their  rivers  as  mixed  shapes,  with  the  body  of  a  bull  and 
tlie  head  of  a  man ;  the  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  seize — the  figure 
combines  the  headlong  rush  and  brute-strength  of  the  animal  with 
that  almost  human  ingenuity  for  mischief  which  a  stream  in  flood 
displays.  Four  or  five  rivers  in  Greece  possess  a  course  of  some 
length,  and  bear  a  considerable  volume  of  water  to  the  sea  through 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year.    Largest  of  these  was  the  Acbelous,  the 
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king  of  Grecian  waters,  which  Imrries  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  gloomy  gorges  of  Epims  and  Aetolia,  and  ends  its 
obscure  course  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Smaller 
but  more  famous  were  Pcncus,  which  drains  Thessaly,  the  one  great 
Grecian  plain ;  and  Alphcus,  the  sole  river  which  succeeds  in  forcing 
its  way  out  of  the  mountain  barriers  of  Arcadia,  and  reaching  the 
Ionian  Sea.  The  other  streams  of  Greece,  though  famous  enough 
in  story,  are  little  better  than  winter  torrents ;  for  one  half  of  the 
year  they  rush  tumultuously  down  to  the  sea ;  for  the  other  half 
they  show  a  narrow  thread  of  water  barely  connecting  a  chain  of 
isolated  pools,  or  even  shrink  away  altogether  and  disappear.  The 
bed  of  a  dried-up  river  has  always  been  during  the  summer  months 
the  most  obvious,  and  often  the  only,  road  for  the  Greek  wayfarer. 

The  lakes  of  Greece  are  almost  without  exception  the  result  of 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  upland  valleys  without  any  natural 
The  lakes  of  cxit  for  drainage.  The  Lake  of  Pambotis  in  Epirus, 
Greece,  that  of  Copais  in  Boeotia,  and  that  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia,  are  all  fair  examples  of  this.  There  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  increase  of  their  extent  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
a  phenomenon  common  in  all  limestone  countries.  The  water, 
unable  to  find  its  way  above  ground,  pierces  itself  a  subterranean 
passage,  a  *'  swallow,"  which  the  Greeks  called  fidpadpov  or  ^muAos, 
and  reappears  in  some  lower  valley.  If  the  "  swallow  "  is  chokcu, 
the  lake  increases  and  inundates  the  whole  valley.  If  it  is 
naturally  or  artificially  enlarged,  the  sheet  of  water  may  Wy  m. 
entirely.  The  ancient  kings  of  Orchomenus  turned  the  lar{0  Ihk^ 
Copais  into  grassy  meadows  by  cutting  a  tunnel  four  miL  >  !"i: 
into  the  Euboean  Strait;  a  few  centuries  of  neglect,  hc\\rv,". 
choked  the  issue,  and  reproduced  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh  •  '.)}r;ti 
exists  till  this  day. 

What  Greece  lacks  in  navigable  rivers  is  more  than  compo]ib;i,foi^ 
for  by  her  numerous  gulfs.     These  arms  of  the  sea  run  up  jjiIl.  the 

The  Greek    heart  of  the  land,  and  make  almost  every  ilistrici. 

sea-coast,  readily  accessible  from  the  water.  The  Corint.lii.iu 
Gulf  is  but  the  largest  example  of  a  long  series  of  land-locked 
inlets  which  penetrate  Greece  from  all  sides ;  so  deeply  is  the  coast 
indented  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  Thessaly  or  Arcadia  are 
not  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  sea.    The  depth  of 
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her  bays  and  gulfs  produces  the  surprismg  result  that  Greece 
has  as  many  miles  of  sea-coast  as  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  its 
superficial  area  is  only  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

As  a  land  of  mountain  and  shore,  Greece  possesses  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  southern 
latitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  upland,  jhe  climate 
where  the  summer  heat  is  appreciably  moderated  by  ^^  Oreece. 
the  elevation.  Moreover,  the  sea-breeze  penetrates  almost  every- 
where to  cool  and  refresh.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  Thessaly, 
for  example,  though  further  south  than  Naples,  has  a  climate  no 
warmer  than  that  of  Lombardy  ;  and  that  the  southernmost 
plains  of  Messenia  are  the  only  part  of  the  country  where  anything 
approaching  semi-tropical  vegetation  can  be  found.  The  temperature 
of  Greece  was  probably  even  milder  in  ancient  days  than  now,  for 
the  hand  of  man  has  cleared  away  the  forest  tracts  which  once 
equalized  the  rainfall  and  saved  the  land  from  drought.  The 
Greek  held  that  the  excellence  of  his  climate  quite  compensated 
for  the  richness  of  soil  which  was  denied  to  his  home  by  nature, 
and  pointed  out  Hellas  as  owning  the  happy  mean  between  the  cold 
of  the  North  and  the  heat  of  the  South, 

Greece  may  be  divided  into  three  main  parts,  each  separated  from 
the  others  by  an  isthmus.     The  first  includes  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
the  lands  which  lie  between  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  country,  and  the  Malian  and  Ambracian  gulfs  divisions  of 
— two  land-locked  sheets  of  water  which  cut  into  the 
peninsula  at  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  reduce  its 
breadth  to  sixty-five  miles. 

To  the  south  of  these  inlets  Greece  broadens  out  again  into  its 
middle  region,  the  district  to  which  the  late  geographers  some- 
times restricted  the  name  of  "Hellas,"  opposing  it  alike  to 
Peloponnesus  and  to  the  Northern  lands.  This  tract  contains  the 
countries  of  Acamania,  Aetolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia, 
Attica,  and  Megaris.  ^^ 

Lastly,  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  lies  the  disconnected 
mass  of  Peloponnesus,  a  mountainous  peninsula  only  joined  to 
Central  Greece  by  a  low-lying  spit  of  land  three  miles  and  a  half 
acioBs. 

The  northern  third  of  Greece  is  divided  into  two  widely  dis- 
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similar  halves  by  the  great  range  of  Pindus.    Westward  lies  Epirus, 
^  ,  a  land  never  fully  recognized  as  Greek,  for  the  inhab- 

itants  were  alien  in  race  and  language,  though  in  the 
course  of  time  they  took  upon  themselves  a  varnish  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  civilization.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  mountain 
valleys,  some  running  parallel  with  Pindus,  some  at  right  angles 
to  it,  according  as  the  spurs  of  the  great  range  strike  south  or 
west.  The  northern  half  of  its  coast  is  sheer  cliff,  where  the 
Ceraunian  Mountains  run  close  by  the  seaside  ;  further  south  the 
shore  is  less  impracticable,  and  shows  a  narrow  coast-plain  and  one 
or  two  fair  harbours.  Epirus  was  divided  between  three  kindred 
tribes — the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  and  Molossians.  The  last- 
named  occupied  the  inland  valleys  under  the  western  slope  of 
Pindus;  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  shared  the  coast — the 
former  holding  the  more  rugged  northern  tract,  the  latter  the 
smaller  and  southern  half  of  the  shore-lands.  Epirus  only  con- 
tains one  place  of  importance,  the  ancient  oracular  seat  of  Dodona. 
Hero,  in  a  secluded  upland  valley  among  the  hills  of  the  Molossian 
territory,  the  priestesses  of  Zeus  dwelt  in  their  oak-groves,  and 
gave  responses  to  inquirers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Opposite 
Epirus  lies  the  long  and  rugged  island  of  Corcyra,  whose  ridge 
runs  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  looks  like  one 
more  Epirot  mountain  range  parted  from  its  fellows  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

Thessaly,  the  land  east  of  Pindus,  is  very  different  in  character 
from  Epirus.  It  is  not  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  but  sur- 
rounded by  them,  forming  a  single  great  plain  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  hills.  To  the  north^it  is  separated 
from  Macedonia  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains — a  chain  which  runs 
out  at  right  angles  from  Pindus,  and  culminates  near  the  sea  in 
Olympus,  the  highest  of  Greek  mountains,  on  whose  cloud-capped 
summit  primaeval  tradition  placed  the  inaccessible  iabodes  of 
the  gods.  The  southern  shoulder  of  Olympus  turns  south  and 
almost  touches  the  Magnesian  range,  the  eastern  wall  of  Thessaly, 
whose  highest  summit — Mount  Ossa — faces  Olympus  across  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Tempo.  Legends  told  how  the  mountains  had 
once  formed  a  continuous  barrier,  and  how  Poseidon  had  split  Ossa 
asunder  from  Olympus  by  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and  opened  ao 
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outlet  for  the  land-locked  waters  of  Thessaly  into  the  Aegean. 
Tempe  forms  a  picturesque  defile  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  buried 
in  foliage  and  bordered  by  rampart-like  walls  of  grey  limestone. 
Through  its  midst  runs  the  Peneus,  a  vigorous  stream  even  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  for  it  receives  the  drainage  of  the  whole  Thessalian 
plain.  Southward  from  Ossa,  the  Magnesian  hills  run  hard  by  the 
sea,  rising  into  a  secondary  peak  in  the  well- wooded  Pelion,  and 
ending  in  the  surf-beaten  promontory  of  Sepias.  A  chain  of  islands 
— Sciathos,  loos,  and  several  more — carry  the  general  direction  of 
the  range  out  into  the  open  sea. 

Southward  Thessaly  is  bounded  by  Othrys — "  the  Brow,"  as  its 
name  betokens — a  ridge  five  thousand  feet  high,  which  runs  out  at 
right  angles  from  Pindus,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cambunian 
chain  does  in  the  north.  It  approaches  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
southern  point  of  the  Magnesian  range,  and  is  then  broken  by  a 
strait,  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  This  great  land-locked 
sheet  of  water  lies  along  the  western  base  of  Pelion,  and  reaches  far 
inland  up  to  lolcos,  the  oldest  haven  of  Thessaly,  where  the  famous 
ship  "  Argo  '*  was  said  to  have  been  built.  The  region  to  the  west  of 
the  gulf  formed  the  district  of  Phthiotis,  one  of  the 
earfiest  seats  of  Grecian  life,  the  home  of  Hellen,  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  Hellenic  name,  and  Achilles,  the  hero  of 
the  war  of  Troy.  It  is  separated  from  the  Thessalian  plain  by  a 
minor  range  of  hills,^  through  which  the  Enipeus  alone  finds  its 
way  northward  to  join  the  Peneus ;  the  other  streams  of  Phthiotis 
seek  the  Pagasaean  Gulf. 

Shut  in  by  its  four  mountain  walls,  Thessaly  forms  a  little  world 
apart.  Its  fertile  slopes  and  green  water-meadows  were  studded  by 
more  than  twenty  cities  small  and  great,  whose  relations  with  each 
other  form  one  of  the  most  obscure  chapters  of  Greek  history. 
Three  places  deserve  mention  as  more  important  than  their  neigh- 
bours— Pharsalus,  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  plain  ;  Pherae,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  separate  Thessaly  from  Phthiotis 
and  the  Pagasaean  Gulf;  and  Larissa,  the  largest  town  of  all,  which 
conmiands  the  middle  course  of  the  Peneus,  the  choicest  land  of 
the  whole  country. 

Thessaly  was  even  more  celebrated  for  its  pastures  than  its  corn- 

'  Nartbacius  and  Titanus. 
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fields.  TliQ  cattlo  which  fed  ia  its  water-meadows  were  highly 
esteemed ;  but  still  more  so  were  its  horses,  which  gave  mounts  to 
the  famous  Thessalian  cavalry,  the  one  really  important  force  of 
liorseinen  that  Greece  could  put  into  the  field.  The  only  drawback 
to  which  the  country  is  subject  is  the  liability  of  its  lower  parts  to 
inundation.  After  the  winter  storms  the  Peneus  cannot  carry  off 
the  rainfall  fast  enough,  and  a  long  backwater,  covering  many  square 
miles,  forms  itself  in  the  lowland  below  the  spurs  of  Ossa,  When 
the  rains  have  ceased,  the  flood  shrinks  back  into  the  two  deepest 
hollows  of  the  plain,  and  forms  the  lakes  of  Boebe  and  Nessonis, 
which  grailually  decrease  till  they  are  replenished  again  in  winter 
by  the  next  inundation. 

South  of  Othrys,  we  come  to  the  second  great  section  of  Greece — 
the  lands  which  lie  between  the  Malian  and  Ambracian  gulfs  to  the 
north,  and  those  of  Aegina  and  Corinth  to  the  south. 

After  sending  off  Othrys  eastward,  the  great  range  of  Pindus  loses 
the  comparatively  simple  character  which  it  has  up  to  that  point 
preserved.  It  no  longer  continues  a  single  chain,  but  breaks  up  into 
A  quantity  of  diverging  ridges.  A  mountain-mass  called  Typhrestus 
is  the  centre  from  which  these  spurs  start.  To  the  south-east 
it  sends  out  two  ranges  whose  complexities  form  the 
rugged  land  of  Aetolia,  a  district  so  far  from  the  high- 
ways of  civilization  that  its  inhabitants  always  remained  two  or 
three  hundred  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greek  races  in  their 
development.  As  late  as  the  Persian  wars  there  were  still  Aetolian 
tribes  who  lived  entirely  by  rapine,  always  went  armed,  and 
ate  their  meat  raw.  The  lower  course  of  the  Achelous — the  Epirot 
river  of  which  we  have  before  spoken — divides  Aetolia  from  Acar- 
nania,  another  highland  country,  but  one  less  wild  and  remote 
than  its  neighbour.  Its  coast  presents  many  havens, 
notably  the  great  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  a  land-locked  sea, 
not  unlike  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  of  Thessaly.  It  is  approached  by  a 
narrow  strait  a  mile  broad,  almost  blocked  by  the  promontory  of 
A.ctium;  then  it  broadens  out  and  runs  inland  for  twenty  miles 
between  Acarnania  and  Epirus.  At  its  end  lay  Argos,  the  city  of 
the  Amphilochi,  a  tribe  closely  akin  to  the  Acamanians ;  a  few 
miles  from  its  northern  shore  stood  the  more  important  town  of 
Ambracia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  whose  inhabitants  had  driven  the 
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Epirots  out  of  the  southernmost  angle  of  their  land.  The  coast  of 
Acamania  is  fringed  with  islands;  those  at  its  southern  end,  the 
Echinades,  are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  the  toud-flats  deposited 
by  the  Achelous,  which  brings  down  vast  quantities  of  silt  from  its 
upper  course,  and  builds  up  islands  opposite  its  mouth.  Further 
out  to  sea  lie  Leucas,  Ithaca,  and  Cephallenia,  three  xhe  western 
rocky  crests  of  a  submerged  mountain  chain.  Of  i«ia>id«. 
these  Leucas,  "  the  White  Island,"  a  tract  of  grey  limestone  cliffs, 
was  once  united  by  a  sandspit  to  the  Acaroanian  mainland,  but  a 
canal  cut  across  the  neck  turned  it  from  a  peninsula  into  an  island. 
Ithaca,  a  narrow  and  rugged  mountain-top,  is  only  famous  as  the 
home  of  the  much-wanderiDg  Odysseus.  Cephallenia,  the  largest 
of  the  three  islands,  faces  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  it 
was  broad  enough  to  contain  four  cities,  and  possessed  some  fertile 
patches  on  its  coast. 

The  mountain  ranges  which  run  eastward  from  Typhrestus  are 
somewhat  less  chaotic  in  their  structure  than  those  which  go 
towards  Aetolia  and  the  west.  Two  main  chains  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  is  formed  by  Oeta  and  the  heights  which 
continue  it.  These  mountains  run  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Malian 
Grulf  and  the  Straits  of  Euboea.  Oeta  forms  the  western  part  of  the 
range,  and  contains  the  highest  peaks.  In  the  scanty  space  left 
between  its  declivities  and  the  opposite  slopes  of  Thesper- 
Othrys  lies  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  along  whose  ci^e^^  vaUey. 
upper  course  dwelt  the  Aenianes,  while  the  Malians  occupied  the 
narrow  coast-plain  at  its  mouth.  Eastward  of  Malis  the  cliffs  of 
Mount  Callidromus,  a  shoulder  of  Oeta,  come  right  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  so  that  there  was  only  room  for  a  single  waggon  to 
pass  in  the  road  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  overhanging 
rocks.  This  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  defile 
along  the  coast  known  as  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
and  is  famous  for  all  time  as  the  spot  which  Leonidas  and  his 
Spartans  held  for  so  long  against  the  overwhelming  hosts  of  Persia. 
After  Thermopylae,  the  mountains  retire  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast ;  they  are  now  no  longer  known  as  Oeta,  but  bear  the  names 
first  of  Cnemis,  then  of  Ptoum,  then  of  Messapium.  After  the 
last-named  height,  they  sink  down  to  insignificance  opposite  to 
Chalcis  and  the  narrows  of  the  Euripus.    The  land  between  this 
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mountain  range  and  the  Euboean  Strait  was  held  by  the  Locrians, 
known  sometimes  as  Hypocnemidian,  from  the  moim- 
tain  Cnemis  under  wliich  they  dwelt,  sometimes  as 
Opuntian,  from  the  name  of  their  chief  town.^  The  qualifying 
epithet  was  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  their  kindred,  the 
Ozolian  Locrians,  who  lived  further  to  the  south  on  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

Parallel  on  the  whole  to  Oeta  and  its  daughter  ranges  lies  the 
other  great  mountain-system  of  Central  Greece.  This  is  the  chain 
of  which  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Oithaeron  are  the  three  chief 
links.  It  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  to  which > 
however,  it  never  approaches  so  closely  as  does  Oeta  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mai  is.  By  far  the  most  important  height  in  this  range  is  Par- 
nassus, a  great  mountain  mass,  rising  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  whose  buttresses  spread  far  out  on  every  side,  and  make 
an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  Phocis,  the  land  to  its  east, 
and  Ozolian  Locris,  the  country  which  faces  its  western  slopes. 
Parnassus   is  the  most  central  peak  in  Greece:  the 

Mount  *■ 

Parnassus  view  from  its  summit  is  by  far  the  widest  that  can  be 
^^  ®  p  •  obtained  in  the  whole  country,  embracing  as  it  doea 
everything  that  lies  between  Thessaly  and  Arcadia,  the  mouth  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  southern  heights  of  Attica.  In  one 
of  the  recesses  of  the  southern  face  of  Parnassus  lay  the  site  of 
the  great  oracle  of  Delphi,  the  spot  which  the  Greeks  regarded  as 
the  centre  of  the  whole  world  (6fx(f)a\h5  yas).  The  sanctity  of  the 
place  gathered  round  a  mysterious  cave,  overhung  by  beetling 
rocks  and  with  a  rugged  gorge  at  its  feet.  Here  dwelt  the  power 
of  Apollo,  and  here  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  magnificent,  temple 
of  Greece  rose  in  his  honour. 

From  Parnassus  the  Phocian  hills  run  eastward  till  they  rise 

again  into  the  height  of  Helicon,  a  mountain  less  vast  and  rugged 

than  Parnassus,  though  it  attains  the  respectable  height  of  5700 

The  Boeotian  f®^^*     Helicon  was  noted  for  the  pleasant  groves  and 

mountains,   springs  which  diversify  its  eastern  slopes,  and    its 

green  recesses  were  fabled  to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses. 

>  Geographers  have  erred  in  distinguishing  the  Locrians  into  separate 
tribes  of  Hypocnemidians  and  Opnntians.  The  names  were  used  indiffer- 
<»ntly  for  the  same  people. 
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The  spurs  which  Helicon  sends  out  rise  on  the  cast;  into  the 
ridge  of  Cithaeron,  a  long  line  of  crest  which  continues  the  general 
direction  of  the  chain  of  which  it  forms  part,  but  no  longer  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  striking  inland,  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  to  the  south  and  Boeotia  to  the  north. 

Pent  in  between  Oeta,  Cnemis,  and  Ptoum  on  the  one  side,  and 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  on  the  other,  lies  the  second 
largest  plain  of  Greece.    It  is  composed  of  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Cephissus  and  Asopus,  and  runs  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, with  a  length  of  some  thirty  miles,  and  a  breadth  that  varies 
from  two  to  ten.    The  Cephissus  valley  was  held  by  three  different 
races.    At  its  source  among  the  roots  of  Oeta  dwelt  the  little 
tribe  of  the  Dorians  in  their  four  villages.    Its  central 
course  flowed  through  the  land  of  the  Phocians,  whose 
towns  studded  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  its  banks.    Phocis  also 
included   the  rugged  country  to  the   south  of  the 
Cephissus  valley,  taking  in  Delphi  and  the  spurs 
of  Parnassus,  and  reaching  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.    But  its  heart 
and  strength  lay  in  the  Cephissus  valley,  the  only  part  of  its 
territory  which  was  fertile  enough  to  support  a  considerable  popula- 
tion.    After  leaving  the  land  of  the  Phocians,  the  Cephissus  valley 
is  contracted  for  a  moment  by  spurs  which  run  south  from  Cnemis. 
In  the  narrowest  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  no  more  than  two 
miles  broad  and  almost  deserves  the  name  of  a  pass,  lies  Chaeronea, 
the  first  town  in  Boeotia ;  it  is  almost  as  truly  the  gate  of  Central 
Greece  as  Thermopylae,  and  has  always  formed  the  natural  spot 
at  which  an  invader  coming  from  the  north  has  been  resisted. 
Behind  Chaeronea  lies  the  great  Boeotian  plain,  divided      30^0^1^. 
between  the  basins  of  the  Cephissus  and  the  Asopus. 
It  is  a  fertile  region,  whose  soil  consists  of  a  rich  mould,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  abundant  crops  in  Greece.     Boeotia  could  almost 
compete  with  Thessaly  in  the  number  and  size  of  its  cities,  of 
which  seven  of  larger  and  seven  of  smaller  size  ^  formed  the  national 
league,  a  body  whose  union  contrasts  strongly  enough  with  the 
discord  that  always  prevailed  among  the  Thessalians.     Therefore 

>  These  were  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  Haliartus, 
Coronea,  and  Lebadea,  and  the  smaller  towns  of  Copae,  Pharae,  Mycalessus, 
Acraephium,  Anthedon,  Chaeronea,  and  Plataea. 
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tlie  Boeotian  League  was  generally  powerful,  the  Thessalians  nearly 
always  weak.  Orchomenus  dominates  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  Thebes  in  that  of  the  Asopus ;  in  early  times  the  former 
was  the  most  important  town  in  the  country ;  but  from  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  Thebes  exerted  a  marked  predominance  over  all  her 
neighbours. 

The  Asopus  succeeds  in  reaching  the  sea,  but  the  Cephissus  and 
all  the  other  minor  rivers  of  Boeotia  fall  into  Lake  Gopaid,  a  broad 
swampy  expanse  of  water,  possessing  no  natural  outlet  save  some 
subterranean  "swallows"  which  communicate  with  the  Euboeaa 
Strait.  In  spite  of  the  labours  of  the  early  kings  of  Orchomenu% 
who  for  a  while  drained  the  swamp  by  artificial  tunnels,  Gopais 
was  the  bane  of  Boeotia.  Not  only  did  it  inundate  the  meadowB 
of  Haliartus  and  Orchomenus,  but  its  marshy  exhalations  made 
the  air  of  the  whole  plain  thick  and  heavy.  In  summer  the  climate 
was  sultry  and  sweltering,  for  the  surrounding  mountains  penned 
in  the  warm  vapours  from  the  lake ;  in  winter  the  fogs  and  mistfl 
lay  low  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  kept  off  the  sun,  and  caused  a 
degree  of  cold  unknown  in  neighbouring  districts.  The  inhabitantfl 
of  the  breezy  upland  of  Attica  held,  probably  not  without  reason^ 
that  the  oppressive  climate  of  Boeotia  made  those  who  dwelt  in  it 
dull,  heavy,  and  stupid.  Nevertheless,  the  land  produced  Hesiod, 
second  only  to  Homer  among  early  poets,  Pindar,  the  greatest  of 
lyric  poets,  and  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  patriot  of  Greece. 

The  ranges  of  Cithaeron  and  Parnes,  which  are  practically  con- 
tinuous, extend  right  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  running 
due  east  and  west.  From  their  western  end  projects  a  bold  mountain 
mass  named  Gereneia,  which  forms  the  sole  barrier  between  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  that  of  Aegina,  and  stands  out  towards 
the  isthmus,  and  the  Peloponnese.  At  its  southern  end  G«reneia 
sinks  suddenly  down  from  five  thousand  feet  to  the  sea-level,  and 
looks  across  to  Oneium,  the  nearest  Peloponnesian  height,  which 
faces  it  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  Between  them  lies  the 
low  spit  of  land,  three  miles  and  a  half  broad,  which  forma 
the  actual  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  each  side  of  Gereneia  there  ia 
just  room  for  a  road  to  crawl  between  the  hills  and  the  sea :  these 
two  paths,  the  one  overhanging  the  Corinthian,  the  other  the 
Aeginetan  Gulf,  meet  at  the  isthmus. 
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tlie  Boeotian  League  was  generally  powerful,  the  Thessalians  nearly 
always  weak.  Orchomenus  dominates  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  Thebes  in  that  of  the  Asopus ;  in  early  times  the  former 
was  the  most  important  town  in  the  country ;  but  from  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  Thebes  exerted  a  marked  predominance  over  all  her 
neighbours. 

The  Asopus  succeeds  in  reaching  the  sea,  but  the  Cephissus  and 
all  the  other  minor  rivers  of  Boeotia  fall  into  Lake  Copai'd,  a  broad 
swampy  expanse  of  water,  possessing  no  natural  outlet  save  some 
subterranean  "swallows"  which  communicate  with  the  Euboean 
Strait.  In  spite  of  the  labours  of  the  early  kings  of  Orchomenus, 
who  for  a  while  drained  the  swamp  by  artificial  tunnels,  Gopais 
was  the  bane  of  Boeotia.  Not  only  did  it  inundate  the  meadows 
of  Haliartus  and  Orchomenus,  but  its  marshy  exhalations  made 
the  air  of  the  whole  plain  thick  and  heavy.  In  summer  the  climate 
was  sultry  and  sweltering,  for  the  surrounding  mountains  penned 
in  the  warm  vapours  from  the  lake ;  in  winter  the  fogs  and  mists 
lay  low  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  kept  off  the  sun,  and  caused  a 
degree  of  cold  unknown  in  neighbouring  districts.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  breezy  upland  of  Attica  held,  probably  not  without  reason, 
that  the  oppressive  climate  of  Boeotia  made  those  who  dwelt  in  it 
dull,  heavy,  and  stupid.  Nevertheless,  the  land  produced  Hesiod, 
second  only  to  Homer  among  early  poets,  Pindar,  the  greatest  of 
lyric  poets,  and  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  patriot  of  Greece. 

The  ranges  of  Cithaeron  and  Parnes,  which  are  practically  con- 
tinuous, extend  right  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  running 
due  east  and  west.  From  their  western  end  projects  a  bold  mountain 
mass  named  Gereneia,  which  forms  the  sole  bamer  between  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  that  of  Aegina,  and  stands  out  towards 
the  isthmus,  and  the  Peloponnese.  At  its  southern  end  Gereneia 
sinks  suddenly  down  from  five  thousand  feet  to  the  sea-level,  and 
looks  across  to  Oneium,  the  nearest  Peloponnesian  height,  which 
faces  it  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  Between  them  lies  the 
low  spit  of  land,  three  miles  and  a  half  broad,  which  forms 
the  actual  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  each  side  of  Gereneia  there  is 
just  room  for  a  road  to  crawl  between  the  hills  and  the  sea :  these 
two  paths,  the  one  overhanging  the  Corinthian,  the  other  the 
Aeginetan  Gulf,  meet  at  the  isthmus. 
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From  the  base  formed  by  the  line  of  Cithaeron  and  Pai^^  a 
triangular  tract  of  mountain  land  runs  due  south  into  the  sea.  Its 
western  side  is  washed  by  the  gulf  of  Aegioa^  its 
eastern  by  the  Aegean.  This  is  the  district  of  Attica,^ 
"  the  shore-land,"  the  most  famous  though  not  the  most  favoured 
of  the  regions  of  Greece.  Its  backbone  is  formed  by  the  ranges  of 
Pentelicus  and  Hymettus,  but  a  quantity  of  minor  heights  cross 
it  in  all  directions.  Attica  is  mainly  composed  of  sloping  uplands, 
with  a  thin  ungrateful  soil  and  a  great  deficiency  of  water.  All 
its  streams,  with  one  exception,  shrink  away  and  disappear  in  the 
summer.  But  the  air  is  dry,  fresh,  and  breezy,  and  the  country 
includes  two  coast-plains  whose  fertility  almost  redeems  the  barren- 
ness of  the  highlands.  These  are  the  Thriasian  plain  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  land,  and  the  plain  of  Athens  which  lies 
around  the  capital,  and  is  watered  by  Cephissus,  the  one  perennial 
river  of  Attica, 

The  little  country  of  Megaris,  named  from  Megara,  its  one  town, 
is  practically  a  part  of  Attica :  it  was  severed  from  the  rest  by  a 
political  and  not  a  natural  boundary ;  it  consisted  of 
that  portion  of  the  slopes  of  Cithaeron  and  Gereneia        ®^^  *' 
which  was  detached  from  Attica  by  the  Dorian  invasions  of  the 
tenth  century  b.c. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  Peloponnesus,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  the  great  island  of  Euboea,  which  lies  like  a  breakwater  in 
front  of  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  separating  them 
from  the  open  Aegean.  The  island  is  formed  by  a 
great  mountain  ridge,  which  prolongs  the  range  of  Othrys  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Artemisium.  Euboea  presents  to  that 
sea  an  unbroken  line  of  iron-bound  crags  without  a  single  harbour ; 
but  its  inner  face  has  a  very  different  character,  containing  some 
fertile  coast-plains,  and  affording  safe  anchorage  in  numerous  bays. 
It  was  on  this  sheltered  eastern  side  of  the  island  that  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  two  flourishing  commercial  cities  famed  for  their  activity 
in  colonizing,  were  situated.  Opposite  Chalcis  was  the  Euripus, 
a  narrow  passage  where  the  width  of  the  Euboean  Strait  shrinks 
down  to  forty  yards,  and  could  be  spanned  by  a  bridge  thrown  out 
from  the  Boeotian  mainland. 

»  From  ukt//,  broken  shore. 
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PcloiK)imesus,  which  tho  geographer  Strabo  happily  described  as 
"  tho  citadel  of  Greece,"  the  innermost  and  strongest  of  the  suc- 
cessive lines  of  defence  which  the  Hellenic  lands  present  to  an 
invader,  is  very  distinct  in  character  from  the  lands  to  its  north. 
Tho  barrier  which  the  Gulfs  of  Corinth  and  Aegina  interpose  be- 
tween it  and  central  Greece  corresponds  to  an  entire  change  in  the 
mountaiQ  system  of  the  country.    The  isthmus  which 

Corinthian  joins  it  to  Mcgaris  is  not  a  link  connecting  the  main 
isthmus,  ranges  of  the  two  districts ;  it  is  a  mere  spit  of  flat  land 
not  rising  to  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level  at  its 
highest  point.  Hence  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  days  the  ambition 
of  engineers  to  bridge  this  neck  by  a  ship-portage  or  to  pierce  it  by 
a  canal. 

Tho  two  chief  mountain  chains  which  give  Peloponnesus  its 

shape  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The  first  lies  close  to 

its  northern  coast,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 

mountains  of  Achaia  on  the  shore  and  Arcadia  in  the  upland.    The 

Peloponnesus.  |QjjgQg|^  ridge  of  this  range  is  known  as  Erymanthus, 

but  its  highest  point  was  Cyllene,  which  rises  to  7700  feet.  No 
common  name  exists  for  the  whole  chain,  which  we  may,  however, 
call  tho  mountains  of  Northern  Arcadia.  High  up  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  one  of  its  crests  was  the  only  important  waterfall  of 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Styx.  Plunging  from  an  inaccessible  cliff 
into  an  equally  inaccessible  chasm,  it  was  regarded  with  wonder 
and  awe  by  the  Greeks,  who  fabled  that  it  fell  straight  into  tho 
underworld,  and  became  tho  river  of  Hades.  Starting  from  the  centre 
of  the  North  Arcadian  Range  and  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  north 
and  south,  was  the  second  great  mountain  chain  of  Peloponnesus. 
This  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  west  to 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  those  which  run  east  to  the  Aegean  or  lose 
themselves  in  the  limestone  clefts  of  the  Arcadian  plateau.  The 
range  is  known  as  Maenalus  in  its  central,  and  Taygetus  in  its 
southern,  course.  The  culminating  peak  of  Taygetus  is  the  highest 
summit  of  Peloponnesus ;  it  slightly  surpasses  Cyllene,  and  reaches 
7900  feet.  This  range  runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  its  final  preci- 
pice, the  rocky  promontory  of  Taenarum,  forms  the  southernmost 
point  of  Peloponnesus. 
All  along  its  course  the  chain  of  Maenalus  and  Taygetus  is 
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accompanied  by  a  parallel  range  not  much  inferior  to  it  in  impor- 
tance, which  faces  it  at  a  distance  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
to  the  east.  The  dominating  heights  of  this  range  are  Parthenium 
and  Parnon,  of  which  the  latter  reaches  6400  feet.  Like  Taygetus, 
this  mountain  throws  out  a  long  headland  into  the  sea,  the  point  of 
which  was  Cape  Malea,  whose  gusty  cliffs  were  long  the  terror  of 
Greek  seamen. 

Three  cross  ranges  join  the  range  of  Maenalus  and  Taygetus  to 
that  of  Parthenium  and_  Parnon  at  three  different  points.  Each  of 
these  cuts  off  a  highland  valley,  between  the  main  chains,  from  its 
natural  exit  to  the  sea.  Hence  are  formed  the  isolated  upland 
hollows  of  Pheneus,  Stymphalus,  and  Mantinea,  whose  only  drain- 
age is  by  "  swallows  "  which  discharge  their  waters  on  to  the  slope 
above  the  Aegean. 

Peloponnesus  falls  into  seven  main  divisions.  The  first  of  these, 
starting  from  the  north-east,  is  the  district  just  within  the  isthmus, 
where  the  hills  are  still  low,  and  are  only  commencing  to  rise  up 
towards  the  great  chain  of  Northern  Arcadia.  Corinth, 
a  town  perched  on  a  height  just  within  the  isthmus, 
gives  its  name  to  the  hilly  country  around  its  base ;  a  few  miles 
further  to  the  west,  Sicyon  and  its  territory  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  little  river  Asopus.*  The  slopes  above  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia 
were  owned  by  two  yet  smaller  states,  the  cities  of  Phlius  and 
Cleonae,  each  occupying  a  mere  hollow  in  the  hills. 

Southward  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae,  a  mountain  range  running  east 
and  west  forms  the  boundary  of  Argolis.  This  country  falls  into 
two  parts :  round  the  town  of  Argos,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  Aegean,  lies  a  small  coast-jjlain 
forming  the  territory  of  that  place.  East  of  this  tract  a  bold 
peninsula  runs  out  into  the  sea,  broad  enough  to  hold  three 
considerable  cities,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Hermione,  which  were 
generally  independent  of  Argos  and  maintained  a  vigorous  life  of 
their  own.  Over  against  Epidaurus,  a  few  miles  out  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  lay  Aegina,  a  rugged  island,  but  long  the  abode  of  a  race  of 
bold  and  enterprising  seamen  who  made  their  narrow  home  well- 
nigh  the  greatest  of  the  commercial  marts  of  Greece. 

Southi  of  Argolis  lay  Laconia,  a  region  completely  bisected  by 

>  To  be  carefully  distinguished  from  its  Boeotian  namesake. 
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the  range  of  Parnon  and  dominated  by  that  of  Taygetus.  The 
land  between  Parnon  and  the  sea  is  rough  hillside, 
barely  fit  for  habitation;  but  the  valley  between 
Pamon  and  Taygetus,  the  basin  of  the  Eurotas,  the  "  hollow  Lace- 
daemon "  of  Homer,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  abounds 
in  rich  corn-land  and  plantations  of  vines  and  mulberries,  and  is 
well-nigh  the  most  fertile  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Spreading  over 
four  low  mounds  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  lay  the  straggling  and 
unfortified  town  of  Sparta,  before  whose  citizens  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Laconia  bowed  in  subjection. 

The  lofty  and  well-wooded  spurs  of  Taygetus  divide  Laconia 
from  Messcnia,  the  south-western  angle  of  Peloponnesus.  Like 
Laconia,  it  consists  of  a  rocky  coast-land  and  a  central 
plain.  The  valley  of  the  Pamisus,  the  river  of 
Mossenia,  is  even  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  Eurotas ;  facing  full 
to  the  south,  it  bears  trees  and  fruits  of  an  almost  tropical  character, 
such  as  no  other  part  of  Greece  can  rear  to  maturity.  Above  it 
rises  the  peak  of  Ithome,  the  citadel  of  Messenia.  The  moun- 
tainous seaboard  of  the  country  is  mainly  notable  as  possessing 
the  only  good  port  of  £he  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  land- 
locke<l  bay  of  Pylos,  famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  yet 
more  famous  in  our  own  century  for  the  sea-fight  of  Navarino. 

A  little  river  called  the  Neda  divides  Messenia  from  the  triple 
region  known  as  Elis.  This  land  consists,  firstly,  of  Triphylia,  the 
district  between  the  Neda  and  the  Alpheus,  a  tract 
into  which  the  hills  of  Arcadia  run  out  westward, 
and  which  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  broken  remnants  of  several 
tribes  who  had  lost  their  original  homes.  Secondly,  of  Pisatis,  the 
plain  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  a  fertile  region 
which  contained  the  great  national  sanctuary  of  Olympia.  Thirdly, 
of  Elis  proper,  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Erymanthus  and  its 
ofishoot  Pholoe,  a  land  of  flocks  and  herds,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
in  scattered  villages,  ignorant  of  the  city  life  which  was  habitual 
in  Greece.  The  Eleians  at  an  early  date  conquered  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia,  and  in  spite  of  many  revolts  held 
them  in  constant  subjection.  The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost 
harbourless  stretch  of  sand-hill  and  lagoon,  a  fact  which  explains 
why   a  people  possessing  a  considerable  seaboard  never  became 
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se^un^D.  Twelve  miles  from  its  westernmost  cape  lies  Zacynthus, 
a  considerable  island  whose  mountains  prolong  the  chain  which 
had  started  in  Leucas  and  Cephallenia. 

North-east  of  Ells,  and  running  eastward  as  far  as  the  boundaries 
of  Sicyon,  lay  Achaia,  pressed  in  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Arcadia.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  small  coast-plains,  each  ^  ** 
containing  its  own  town.  Offshoots  of  the  great  range  to  the  south 
cut  off  valley  from  valley,  so  that  communication  was  easier  by  sea 
than  by  land.  Nevertheless,  the  Achaians  were  a  united  people ; 
they  were  bound  together  by  an  ancient  league,  and  did  not  in- 
dulge in  the  internecine  wars  too  common  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  only  Peloponnesian  district  remaining  to  be  described  is 
Arcadia.  This  region  forms  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  the 
only  part  of  it  which  does  not  own  an  outlet  to  the 

Axcadia* 

sea.  Arcadia  falls  into  two  halves.  Its  eastern  side 
is  composed  of  the  three  upland  hollows,  pent  in  between  the 
ranges  of  Maenalus  and  Parthenium,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  describing  the  mountain  system  of  Peloponnesus.  Of 
these  isolated  valleys  the  southernmost  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant: it  contained  the  twin  cities  of  Man  tinea  and  Tegea, 
famous  throughout  Greek  history  for  their  bitter  quarrels  and 
constant  warfare ;  they  were  by  far  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
of  the  Arcadian  states.  The  western  half  of  Arcadia  consists  of  a 
number  of  valleys  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Alpheus,  the 
largest  river  of  Peloponnesus.  These  streams,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  multitude  of  small  ranges  in  their  upper  course,  run 
together  from  all  sides  to  meet  at  Heraea,  the  westernmost  Arcadian 
town,  whose  territory  overlooks  the  plain  of  Olympia.  The  land 
drained  by  them  forms  a  rough  hilly  plateau,  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  intersected  by  wooded  hills  in  all  directions. 
Here  dwelt  a  number  of  small  tribes,  some  of  which  had  built 
themselves  towns,  while  others  lived  scattered  in  isolated  villages. 
All  were  equally  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  impatient  of 
any  closer  union  with  their  neighbours.  They  were  by  far  the 
poorest  and  least  civilized  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
from  an  early  date  are  found  leaving  their  mountain  homes  in 
baads^  to  serve  as  mercenary  soldiers  in  more  favoured  countries. 
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Facing  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  a  multitude  of  islands  rise 
from  the  Aegean.  They  are  the  mountain-tops  of  two  lost  ranges, 
which  once  prolonged  the  Euboean  and  Attic  hills  out  into  the 
open  sea.  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Myconos  are  isolated  continuations 
of  Euboea ;  Ceos,  Cyphnos,  and  Seriphos  are  links  starting  from  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium.  A  little  further  south  the  two 
chains  become  confused,  and  meet  in  Naxos  and  Paros,  the  most 
important  islands  of  the  whole  group.  The  Greeks  called  this 
The        archipelago  the  Cyclades,  conceiving  of  them  as  lying 

oyciades.  Jq  ^  circle  around  Delos,  an  island-sanctuary  only 
less  famous  than  Delphi  as  a  home  of  Apollo.  South  of  the 
Oyciades  lay  the  Sporades,  **the  scattered  ones,'*  composed  of 
the  volcanic  islands  of  Melos,  Thera,  and  Cimolos,  with  the  more 
distant  Astypalea  and  Carpathus.  Sporades  and  Cyclades  ftlike 
are  "  mountain-tops  afloat  at  sea ; "  each  of  them  has  its  peak  rising 
to  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  sinking  down 
into  the  water  in  more  or  less  steep  slopes.  All  the  islands  were 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  well-nigh  all  possessed  safe 
harbours  to  tempt  the  cautious  mariner  of  early  times  to  push  on 
from  point  to  point  till  he  found  himself  in  Asia. 

Last  of  all  Greek  lands  we  reach  the  long  island  of  Crete.  It 
lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Aegean  like  a  great  breakwater,  with 
one  face  looking  out  on  Cyrene  and  Africa,  while  the 
other  fronts  toward  the  Cyclades.  It  is  a  true  Greek 
land  in  its  geographical  character;  mountains  starting  from  the 
central  peak  of  Ida  cut  it  up  into  countless  valleys,  where  more 
than  forty  independent  towns  found  space  to  exist.  Political 
union  was  never  established  among  them  except  perhaps  in  the 
prehistoric  empire  of  Minos ;  they  were  always  occupied  in  ignoble 
civil  wars,  and  when  Cretans  are  heard  of  outside  their  own  island 
during  historical  times,  it  is  always  in  the  character  of  mercenaries, 
and  generally  in  that  of  traitors  to  their  employer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE   GREEK  NATIONALITY. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  Greece,  mainland  and  island,  plain 
and  mountain,  waa  peopled  by  a  multitude  of  small  uncivilized 
tribes,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  war  and  The  first 
anarchy.  They  had  dwelt  there  for  long  ages,  and  iJiiiai>itant8- 
no  tradition  survived  to  tell  from  whence  they  had  come.  But 
everythiug  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  had  passed  into  the  land 
from  the  east  and  the  north-east,  some  of  them  by  pressing 
forward  along  the  Hellespont  and  the  coast  of  the  Aegean,  others 
by  coasting  from  island  to  island  through  the  archipelago  which 
connects  the  harbours  of  Asia  Minor  with  those  of  Greece, — a  way 
so  easy  as  to  tempt  even  the  most  unskilful  and  unenterprising  of 
seafarers  to  westward  exploration,  for  the  w£ole  space  of  water 
can  be  traversed  without  losing  sight  of  land  for  an  hour.  Of  the 
life  of  these  primitive  inhabitants  we  know  but  little,  either  from 
tradition  or  from  the  traces  which  they  left  behind  them  above 
or  below  the  ground.  They  were  possessed  of  flocks  and  herds ; 
they  tilled  the  earth  in  some  primitive  fashion  ;  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  certain  of  the  metals,  notably  copper  and  gold, 
and  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  navigation.  But,  living  in  an 
endless  state  of  war  with  each  other,  they  knew  nothing  of  trade 
by  sea  or  land.  Their  villages  were  built  inland,  because  the 
dweller  on  the  coast  was  always  exposed  to  the  piratical  incursions 
of  his  neighbours.  Inland,  too,  in  positions  carefully  chosen  lor  their 
strength,  on  isolated  hills  or  rock-girt  plateaus,  rose  the  citadels  of 
the  tribes,  surrounded  by  rude  but  massive  walls  of  unhewn  stone, 
piled  up  without  the  aid  of  mortar.  Their  religion  consisted  in 
the  worship  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  heavens — a  god  without  a 
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name,  whom  they  adored  at  altars  erected  on  the  highest  hills. 
Temples  or  images  they  had  not  thought  of  framing,  though  some- 
times the  presence  of  the  divinity  was  typified  by  a  massive  stone 
or  a  sacred  tree.  The  crowd  of  divinities  who  in  after-days  divided 
the  rule  of  the  world  with  Zeus,  the  great  god  of  the  firmament, 
were  as  yet  unknown. 

Such  a  state  of  society  can  remain  long  without  development. 
The  ceaseless  wars  in  which  the  tribes  were  engaged  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  permanent  wealth,  the  source  of  all  civilization. 
The  land,  especially  the  more  fertile  districts,  was  continually 
passing  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  the  chance  of  war;  the  herds  of 
sheep  and  oxen  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  successful  foray. 
Therefore  men  lived  rudely  and  sparingly,  because  they  had  no 
temptation  and  no  opportunity  to  gather  round  them  any  store 
of  wealth.  Long  ages  had  probably  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  before  any  tendency  to  the 
evolution  of  a  nationality  or  the  growth  of  civilization  became 
evident.  Later  still  came  the  time  when  the  name  of  Hellene 
became  known  and  accepted,  and  when  Hellenic  civilization  began 
to  develop  into  a  form  unlike  anything  that  had  gone  before  it— 
the  unique  and  unparalleled  product  of  the  most  gifted  nation  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  the  dim  epoch  to  which  the  earliest  memories  or  imaginings 
of  the  Greeks  carry  us  back,  we  learn  that  the  Pelasgi  were 

ThePeiaagic  occupying  the  land.  The  name  of  that  mysterious 
**®-  people  is  found  not  only  in  the  Hellenic  districts  of 
Europe,  but  spread  far  and  wide  in  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
myths  in  which  the  Greek  embodied  his  conceptions  of  ancient 
history  make  Pelasgus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race,  now  a  king 
of  Argos,  now  a  dweller  in  Thessaly ;  but  Attica  and  Arcadia  also 
claimed  a  Pelasgic  ancestry,  and  the  coast-land  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  islands  of  the  north-eastern  Aegean  were  full  of  Pelasgic 
traditions :  even  the  Messapians  and  Oenotrians  of  Southern  Italy 
were  ascribed  to  the  same  kinship.  So  widely  scattered  is  the 
name,  so  different  were  the  tribes  of  historic  days  to  whom  a  Pelasgic 
origin  was  attributed,  that  it  is  safer  on  the  whole  to  believe  that 

■  »  name  represents  an  epoch  rather  than  a  nationality.    The 
.  is  the  dimly  remembered  predecessor  whose  existence 
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was  brought  home  to  the  Greek  by  the  barrows  and  hill-altars 
which  dotted  his  land,  by  the  cyclopean  walls  of  prehistoric 
citadels  and  the  unintelligible  names  of  ancient  sites.  If  he  was 
akin  to  them,  he  hardly  knew.  The  most  clear-sighted  of  Greek 
historians  held  that  his  ancestors  were  a  certain  section  of  the 
Pelasgi,  who  had  developed  into  a  separate  nationality  by  falling 
under  a  special  set  of  influences,  which  we  call  Hellenic  because 
tradition  associated  them  with  the  name  of  Hellen  the  Thessalian 
and  his  sons.  But  if  this  was  so,  it  is  strange  that  Athenian 
legends  speak,  of  a  time  when  the  Ionian  and  the  Pelasgian 
dwelt  together  in  Attica,  occupying  the  same  land  but  sharply 
divided  by  racial  dififerences.  Moreover,  the  scattered  fragments 
of  races  with  whom  the  Pelasgian  name  lingered  as  late  as  the 
fifth  century,  the  islanders  of  Lemnos  and  Scyros,  the  Crestonians 
on  the  coast  of  Macedon,  the  hillmen  of  the  Hellespontine  Olympus, 
were  distinctly  "Barbarians;"  their  language  and  customs  were 
unintelligible  to  the  Greek,  and  yet  they  had  been  dwelling  beside 
him  for  centuries,  and  experienced  the  influence  of  continual  con- 
tact with  him.  They  dififered  from  the  Hellene  not  as  a  civilized 
and  an  uncivilized  member  of  the  same  nature  differ — not  as  an 
Athenian  diffiered  from  an  Aetolian,  for  example — but  wholly  and 
entirely,  as  much  as  did  a  Theban  from  a  Lydian. 

Taking  *'  Pelasgian,"  therefore,  to  cover  in  a  vague  way  all  the 
races  which  dwelt  in  prehistoric  days  in  the  Aegean  lands,  wo 
must  conclude  that  those  tribes  with  whom  the  name  lingered 
longest  were  not  necessarily  allied  in  blood  to  the  whole  of  the 
primitive  population  of  Greece.  They  rather  survived  as  a  separate 
people,  because  they  were  the  least  akin  to  the  newly  developing 
nationality  of  the  Hellenes  of  all  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  How  many  and  various  these  inhabitants  were  it  is  easy 
to  see,  yet  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them  finally  amalgamated 
into  a  single  nationality. 

Although  in  many  parts  of  Greece  the  local  legends  claimed 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  was  no  stranger  coming  from  afar, 
but  '*  autochthonous,"  sprung  from  the  land  itself,  the  child  of  one 
of  the  gods  by  some  nymph  of  the  neighbouring  spring  or  mountain, 
yet  the  majority  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
tisie  when  the  population  was  not  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  when  an 
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cdilying  stream  of  different  tribes  was  constantly  in  motion 
throughout  the  Aegean  countries.  Some  of  the  restless  clans 
Mixture  of  ^^®^®  ^^  X2s^^  which  we  must  recognize  as  distinctly 
races.  "  « Barbarians ; "  tales  reach  us  of  days  when  the 
Thracian  dwelt  in  Phocis,^  and  the  Carian  built  cities  for  himself 
in  the  Megarid.  Others  were  of  less  decidedly  alien  character, 
such  as  the  much-wandering  Leleges,  who,  though  they  dwelt 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  are  found  united  with  the  Phrygians 
in  Asia,  are  in  the  West  reckoned  akin  to  races  who  were  accepted 
as  the  ancestors  of  undoubted  Greeks.  Others,  again,  such  as  the 
Minyae  and  Teleboans,  afterwards  disappear  from  sight  by  being 
absorbed  into  later  tribal  unions,  but  were  clearly  of  Hellenic 
stock.  Comparatively  few  were  the  clans  who,  like  the  Arcadians, 
could  claim  that  their  ancestors  had  dwelt  on  from  time  immemorial, 
tilling  the  same  valleys  and  worshipping  the  same  gods  from 
Pelasgic  days  down  to  the  clearly  known  times  of  the  sixth 
century. 

As  yet  the  great  names  of  the  historic  races  of  Greece  do  not 
appear,  for  none  of  the  units  of  later  Hellenic  life  had  been  formed. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Dorian  or  Aeolian,  Ionian  or  Achaian.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  tribes  were  nearer  akin  than  others,  but  they  had 
not  as  yet  evolved  any  common  names  to  distinguish  between 
their  different  groups.  When  all  were  strange  and  hostile,  shades 
of  distinction  passed  as  unimportant.  There  was  no  vestige  as 
yet  of  the  feeling  which  afterwards  drew  such  a  clear  line  between 
** Hellene"  and  "Barbarian,"  and  the  ancestors  of  the  various 
Greek  tribes  mixed  as  much  or  as  little  with  the  alien  as  with 
each  other. 

Among  this  chaos  of  contending  tribes  there  at  last  arose, 
according  to  the  most  accepted  legends,  a  great  family  of  rulers 
HeUenand  ^^^  unifiers — the  children  of  Hellen  the  Thessalian. 
his  sons.  The  Greek  mind  loved  to  personify  periods  and 
movements  in  concrete  human  form,  therefore  the  first  steps  taken 
•out  of  the  dim  Pelasgic  anarchy  are  ascribed  to  a  single  prince,  the 
\  founder  of  the  Hellenic  name ;  and  the  groups  of  kindred  clans 
I  which  at  last  began  to  draw  together  are  said  to  have  been  called 
'  from  his  descendants,  Aeolus   and   Dorus,  Ion    and   Achaeus. 

1  See  Thuc.  ii.  29,  §  3. 
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Similarly  a  still  more  transparently  mythical  son  of  Hellcn^  the  f 
hero  Amphictyon,  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach  tribe , 
to  dwell  peacefully  by  tribe,  by  instituting  "  Amp^kctyonies," 
associations  of  neighbouring  clans  for  trade  and  mutualprotection. 
The  names  of  the  four  mythical  descendants  of  Hellen  of  whom 
legend  has  most  to  tell  deserve  especial  notice.     Ion  seems  to  j 
typify  the  union  of  the  maritime  tribes  who  had  come  by  sea 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  who,  though  they  dwelt  beside  many  alien 
races,  Carians  Tyrrhenians  and  others,  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
occupying  the  islands  and  the  coast -land  of  Greece.    Dorus  is  the 
representative  of  the  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains — the  latest 
comers  among  the  wandering  races — ^who  were  still  dwelling  in 
the  uplands  of  Macedon  and  Epirus.    Achaeus  and  Aeolus  were 
the  supposed  types  of  the  bulk  of  the  Hellenic  race,  who  dwelt 
scattered  up  and  down  the  peninsula  from  Thessaly  to  Taenarum ; 
but  of  the  two  the  sons  of  Achaeus  are  represented  as  the  more 
warlike  and  enterprising ;  they  build  up  the  first  powerful  states, 
and  undertake  the  first  great  national  expedition  of  Hellas.    The  ' 
name  of  Aeolus  covers  a  vast  number  of  obscure  Pelasgic  tribes  ;  • 
all,  in  fact,  of  the  later  dwellers  in  Greece  who  were  neither  Ionian, 
Dorian,  nor  Achaean  claimed  Aeolus  as  their  progenitor,  and  he 
was  ascribed  as  father  to  races  as  distinct  as  the  Thessalian  and 
the  Aetolian,  the  Phocian  and  the  Boeotian.    All  the  more  back- 
ward and  imcivilized  Hellenic  tribes  were  said  to  be  of  his  kin, 
though  with  them  were  joined  some  of  the  most  famous  clans, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Orchomenus,  Messene 
and  Sparta. 

No  less  important  than  the  legends  which  tell  of  the  foundation 
of  tribal  unity  by  the  native-born  sons  of  Hellen,  are  another  cycle 
of  tales  which  deal  with  foreign  heroes  who  passed  into  Greece 
from  the  East.  Argos,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  the  three  proudest 
cities  of  the  land,  all  ascribed  their  foundation  to  Oriental  princes. 

To  the  valley  of  the  Inachus,  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  popula- 
tion in  the  Peloponnese,  where  a  Pelasgic  tribe  had  built  their 
citadel  Larissa  on  the  height  above  the  coast-plain, 
came  Danaus,  the  founder  of  the  Achaian  state  of 
Argos.    Legend  made  him  an  Egyptian,  but  knowing  as  we  do 
that  the   natives  of  Egypt  never  settled  abroad,  we  must  con- 
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elude  that  his  myth  typifies  Phoenician  rather  than  Egyptian 
settlement;  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  akin  to  Belus  the 
Sidonian  and  Ninus  the  Assyrian^  it  is  evident  that  his  influence 
has  no  distinctly  Egyptian  character.  The  kings  who  descended 
from  Danaus  were  said  to  have  made  Argos  the  centre  of  civiliza- 
tion for  the  Feloponnese :  one  of  them  taught  the  rude  tribes  the 
use  of  the  horse  and  chariot ;  another  brought  from  the  East  the 
first  masons  who  taught  the  Achaian  Pelasgi  the  use  of  hewn 
stone.  When  the  house  of  Danaus  split  up  into  hostile  families, 
the  heads  of  different  sections  built  for  themselves  the  hill-towns 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  the  last  of  which  was  to  be  even  greater 
than  Argos  in  the  heroic  age  which  is  reflected  in  the  poems  of 
Homer. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  cycle  of  legends  which  deal  with  the 
house  of  Danaus  is  another  group,  which  tells  of  C^rops,  the 
founder  of  Athens.  Once  upon  a  time  Attica  was 
ecrops.  gpj^pggiy  inhabited  by  tribes  of  very  different  race. 
Cranao-Pelasgi,  who  afterwards  recognized  themselves  as  being 
Hellenes  of  Ionic  kin,  were  mixed  with  other  tribes  of  apparently 
barbarian  blood.  Cecrops,  who,  like  Danaus,  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
appeared  among  them  and  fixed  his  abode  on  the  altar-shaped  rock 
which  rises  from  the  plain  above  the  Phaleric  Bay,  and  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  His  descendants  built 
up  a  power  which  soon  took  the  lead  among  the  petty  tribes  of 
Attica,  though  long  generations  elapsed  before  it  succeeded  in 
,  absorbing  them  all.  This  foreign  race  of  princes  taught  their 
Pelasgic  subjects  to  worship  Poseidon  and  Athene.  The  god  gave 
Attica  the  horse,  and  the  goddess  planted  the  olive-tree,  whose 
cultivation  was  the  first  source  of  wealth  for  Athens.  The  Cecro- 
pidae  received  Ion  into  their  house,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  "  the  Athenians  became  lonians,"  and,  like  the  Achaians 
of  Argos,  ceased  to  be  mere  Pelasgi  governed  by  foreign  princes. 
Finally,  they  subdued  or  expelled  their  barbarian  neighbour?, 
and  at  last  a  king  arose  who  united  all  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Attica  into  a  single  state,  with  Athens  at  its  head.  This  king 
was  Theseus,  the  last  of  the  great  mythical  line  of  Cecrops — a 
personage  who  approaches  so  near  the  bounds  of  real  history,  that 
the  Athenians  of  after-days  fixed  upon  him  as  the  true  founder  of 
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their  city,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  far  more  truly  national  hero 
than  Cecrops  and  his  misty  line  of  descendants. 

In  the  plains  of  Boeotia  another  cycle  of  legends  was  told  about 
a  stranger  from  the  East  who  became  the  founder  of  a  great  city. 
Cadmus  the  Phoenician,  wandering  in  search  of  his 
lost  sister  Europa,  came  imder  divine  guidance  to  the 
spring  of  Dirce  and  the  Aonian  meadow,  and  built  there  a  town 
long  famous  as  Thebes.  He  instructed  his  neighbours  in  the  art 
of  mining,  and  taught  them  how  to  read  and  write,  whence  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  earliest  alphabet  of  the  Greeks  was  known  as  ''  the 
Cadmean  letters."  Cadmus  was  the  ancestor  of  a  royal  race  cele- 
brated for  the  misfortunes  which  dogged  them  for  generation  after 
generation.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  troubles,  and  though 
Thebes  was  more  than  once  taken  and  sacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  the 
house  of  Cadmus  held  their  own  till  that  great  convulsion  when 
all  the  lowlands  of  Greece  changed  masters  at  the  period  of  the 
inmiigration  of  the  Dorians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  germ  of  truth  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  these  legends  about  Eastern  heroes  who  settled  in  Greece. 
In  them  are  enshrined  the  fact  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
the  land  learnt  the  rudiments  of  civilization  from  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenicians,  the  great  nation  of  traders  The 
whose  vessels  were  already  coasting  around  the  i*iioenicians. 
Aegean  at  the  earliest  moment  when  the  mists  of  antiquity  begin 
to  lift.  Pushing  on  by  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  Cyclades 
and  the  Grecian  mainland,  this  enterprising  race  searched  out 
every  bay  and  mountain  for  their  natural  products.  On  the 
coasts  of  Laconia  and  Crete  they  dredged  up  the  shell-fish  which 
gave  them  the  much-prized  purple  dye.  In  Thasos  they  discovered 
silver,  and  turned  up  whole  mountains  from  top  to  bottom  by  their 
mining  operations.  Where  the  land  had  no  mineral  riches  to 
develop,  they  opened  up  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  and  exchanged 
the  fine  fabrics  of  Eastern  looms  and  the  highly  wrought  metal 
work  of  the  Levant  for  corn  and  slaves  and  timber,  and  such  other 
Cfilwnfliiitigfir'Ss^Ee  rude  natives  could  produce.  To  facilitate 
thdr  trafiBc  they  built  fortified  factories  on  well-placed  islands  and 
promontories.  They  did  not  usually  penetrate  far  from  the  coast, 
but  the  legends  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes  seem  to  show  at  least 
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one  case  ia  which  the  Phoenician  trader  pushed  boldly  inland,  and 
built  his  settlement  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  On  tbe 
coast-line,  however,  the  names  of  Phoenician  trading-posts  are  found 
in  every  district ;  the  eastern  shore  of  Greece  is  more  thickly  sown 
with  them  than  the  western,  but  even  in  distant  Epirus  and  at  the 
furthest  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  we  find  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  presence  of  these  ubiquitous  merchants.  The  strongest  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians  were  always  on  the  islands.  Crete  was 
particularly  haunted  by  them ;  the  names  of  its  towns,  of  Itanus, 
LebCn,  and  Aradus,  betray  their  Eastern  origin  at  the  first  glance. 
CytliCra,  too,  the  island  which  lay  opposite  Laconia,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  the  purple-fishory,  was  entirely  in  their  hands.  So 
was  Melos  in  the  Cyclades,  and  Thasos  in  the  northernmost  bay  of 
the  Aegean. 

The  goods  which  the  Phoenician  brought  to  Greece  were  ere 
long  copied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  far  as  their  ability 
Influence  served  them.  The  jewellery  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
Phoeniciana  ^^onze  utensils  and  armour,  the  painted  vases  and 
ontheGreeka.  terra-cotta  figures  which  the  primitive  Greek  pro- 
cured from  the  Sidonian  merchant,  served  him  as  models  for  his 
earliest  manufactures.  Phoenicia  had  borrowed  her  art  from 
Egypt;  Greece,  therefore,  borrowed  from  Egypt  at  second  hand,  but 
the  Egyptian  influence  is  quite  traceable.  Many  centuries  were  to 
elapse  before  the  borrowers  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
stiff  and  conventional  stj'-le  which  they  had  copied  from  the  work 
of  their  instructors. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  field  of  arts  and  handicrafts  that  the 
Phoenicians  left  their  impress  on  Greece.  The  religion  of  the 
Phoenician  country  bears  distinct  traces  of  Phoenician  influence, 
deities.  The  primitive  worship  of  the  Pelasgi,  with  its  rude 
cult  of  nature-powers,  or  sacred  stocks  and  stones,  was  ready  to  bear 
any  amount  of  modification  and  addition.  To  the  vague  native 
deities  the  Phoenicians  added  Aphrodite  and  Heracles — the  goddess 
of  fertility  and  reproduction,  and  the  god  of  laborious  endeavour. 
Aphrodite  is  a  modification  of  the  Eastern  Ashtaroth,  Heracles  of 
Melcarth.  Gfeek  fable  told  how  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea 
opposite  the  Phoenician  island  of  Cythera,  and  how  the  god  was 
born  in  the  Phoenician  town  of  Thebes.  Ashtaroth  was  worshipped 
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in  the  East  with  grossly  licentious  rites,  and  the  trace  of  her  sensual 
character  was  never  eliminated  from  the  Greek  goddess,  who  was 
ever  the  patroness  of  lust  rather  than  of  love.  Melcarth,  the  city- 
god  of  Tyre,  a  deity  who  was  worshipped  as  an  inventor  and 
civilizer,  was  turned  by  the  Greeks  into  an  ever-toiling  hero,  who 
purged  the  land  from  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  wrought  mighty 
works  of  drainage  or  road- making. 

How  long  the  Phoenicians  were  able  to  keep  the  whole  of  the 
sea-going  trade  of  the  Aegean  in  their  own  hands  we  cannot  tell. 
But  certainly  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.  ^^  . 
the  Greeks  were  beginning  to  take  to  the  water.  The  maritime 
earliest  trace  of  them  which  we  find  in  any  authentic  ®^^  °'^' 
history  comes  from  a  monument  of  the  Egyptian  king  Menephthah, 
a  Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  tells  how  the  piratical 
fleets  of  the  Akaioushi  (Achaians)  and  Turshena  (Tyrrhene- Pelasgi) 
harried  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  The  next  mention  of  them  is  from 
a  similar  monument  of  Rameses  III.,  which  speaks  of  incursions  by 
sea  of  the  Danaau  (Danai)  and  Teucrians.*  We  must  suppose  that 
after  some  centuries  of  sole  possession  in  the  Aegean  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  first  of  all  to  submit  to  rivalry  from  Greek  shipping, 
and  then  to  see  themselves  entirely  driven  out  of  Greek  waters. 
In  the  day  of  Homer  their  vessels  were  still  well  known  on  the 
Hellenic  coasts,  but  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  they  had 
ceased  to  visit  the  Aegean,  and  had  to  confine  themselves  to  their 
native  Levant  and  to  the  waters  of  Italy  and  Spain,  where  their 
great  colony  of  Carthage  secured  them  a  long  monopoly  of  commerce. 

Whether  any  other  foreign  influence  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians 
affected  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula,  it  is  hard 
to  say.    The  vast  Cyclopean  walls  and  domed  vaults       other 
of  the  prehisteric  cities  of  Greece,  such  as  Mycenae,  influences  in 
or  Tiryns,  or  Orchomenus,  seem  due  to  an  influence      Greece, 
which  was  neither  Phoenician  nor  yet  of  native  birth.     Many  of 
the  objects  which  are  dug  up  in  the  ruins  of  those  places  arc 
equally  difiBcult  to  explain.     Possibly  they  may  be  traced  to  some 
independent  centre  of  civilization  in  Asia  Minor  with  which  the 

*  Much  has  been  written  to   prove  that  these   peoples  were  not  the 
Achaeans  and  Danai  of  Greece,  but  the  balance  lies  in  favour   of  the 

itificfttinn. 
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early  Hellenes  were  in  contact.    It  is  suggestive  to  note 
legends  of  the  Argives  told  of  a  race  of  princes  from  Phr 
appeared  among  them  long  after  the  first  coming  of  the 
Danaus,  and  established  a  powerful  kingdom.    Pelops 
progenitor  of  this  family,  whose  capital  was  not  the  old 
Argos,  but  a  newer  foundation,  Mycenae,  built  further  i 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Argeia.     From  Pelops,  we  are  assi 
peninsula  which  had  previously  no  common  name  wi 
Peloponnesus.    His  grandson  Agamemnon  established  a 
nance  over  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  was  powerful 
to  combine  all  Greece  for  the  famous  expedition  aga 
Whether  the  legend  of  this  great  family  points  to  any  : 
nection  between  the  Hellenes  and  Phrygia,  it  is  imp 
determine.    Equally  hard  is  it  to  say  whether  the  obscui 
of  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  or  had 
influence  on  the  art,  or  culture,  or  religion  of  the  inhab 
Greece.    Further  researches  may  clear  up  the  subject 
present  it  is  unwise  to  formulate  any  authoritative  s 
concerning  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

lOMEBIO  POEMS,  AND  THE  GREEKS  OF   THE  HEROIC   AGE. 

ifore  the  authentic  history  of  the  Hellenes  begins,  we  can 
Lmpses  of  their  manner  of  life  from  the  evidence  of  monu- 
ad  excavations,  from  ancient  customs  which  survived  into 
les,  and — though  here  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used— 
eir  inexhaustible  store  of  myths  and  legends.  But  the 
glimmer  which  these  researches  shed  upon  the  prehistoric 
jrreece  is  sheer  darkness  compared  with  the  flood  of  light 
1  thrown  upon  it  by  the  immortal  works  which  pass  under 
e  of  Homer. 

[Had  and  the  Odyssey  are  a  pair  of  lengthy  epic  poems, 
eal  with  two  episodes  in  a  great  war.  The  Greek  princes, 
,  were  once  gathered  together  by  Agamemnon  fu^eiiiad 
Mycenae,  the  greatest  sovereign  in  the  land,  to  and  the 
in  an  expedition  to  Asia.  Paris,  son  of  Priam 
3rian,  had  stolen  Helen,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon's  brother 
is,  and  borne  her  off  to  his  father's  city  of  Troy.  The 
accordingly  sailed  to  punish  the  seducer,  and  beleaguered 
ten  long  years.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  war  with 
he  Iliad  deals.  "  Achilles,  a  prince  of  Phthiotis,  was  the 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  Greek  host,  but  he  was 
nd  headstrong,  and  was  drawn  into  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
gamemnon.  He  retired  from  the  battle,  and  sat  sullenly 
;  in  his  tent  till  the  Greeks  were  driven  back  to  the  water's 
d  his  own  bosom  friend  Patroclus  had  been  killed  by  the 
prince  Hector.  Then  Achilles  arose  in  wrath,  hunted 
Qd  slew  Hector,  and  shut  up  the  Trojans  within  the  walls 
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of  their  city."  Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Iliad ;  for,  though  abound 
ing  in  digressions,  it  takes  the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  its  main  subject 
and  it  ends  when  that  wrath  has  been  dissipated.  Similarly,  tl 
Odyssey  tells  how,  when  Troy  had  been  taken,  Odysseus  of  Itha 
King  of  the  Cephallenians  was  driven  from  his  home-course  b] 
storms,  wandered  for  years  lost  in  the  waste  of  waters,  but  returnw 
at  last  to  reclaim  his  kingdom,  and  save  his  wife  from  the  horde  0 
suitors  who  had  laid  claim  to  her  hand. 

For  the  last  century  critics  have  been  disputing  whether  then 

was  ever  an  individual  named  Homer ;  whether  the  Iliad  and  th< 

The  Homeric  Odyssey  are  the  work  of  the  same  author ;  whethe: 

Question,  each  of  these  poems  might  not  itself  be  broken  up  int< 
separate  and  independent  lays ;  whether  the  poems  were  written  ii 
Asia  or  in  Europe ;  whether  their  date  lies  as  early  as  the  fourteentl 
century  before  Christ,  or  as  late  as  the  sixth ;  whether  editors  an^ 
commentators  have  tampered  much  or  little  with  their  text.  Witi 
these  questions  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  deal  at  length 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  tells  on  the  whole  in  favou] 
of  regarding  them  as  unities,  not  as  patchwork  compositions  ol 
varying  date.  Small  inconsistencies  may  here  and  there  be  pointed 
out  between  two  books  of  the  Iliad,  or  between  the  Iliad  and  thi 
Odyssey ;  but  the  results  in  that  direction  of  the  assiduous  researd 
of  three  generations  of  critics  are  ludicrously  scanty.  Probab 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  bulk  of  the  poems,  bu 
they  were  certainly  not  built  up  by  a  dozen  different  poets, 
various  shades  of  intelligence  and  taste,  writing  separate  lays  whi 
were  then  pieced  together. 

We  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  have  no  authentic  traditioi 
concerning  the  biography  of  Homer ;  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  ratio 

Date  of  the   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  single  author  of  transcendent  gen 
Homeric     composed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.     We  may  c 
cede  that  the  poems  were  not  committed  to  writ 
until  a  very  late  date ;  yet,  remembering  the  portentous  powers 
memory  of  the  "  rhapsodist "  in  days  ere  writing  existed,  we  ne< 
not  therefore  believe  that  interpolations  and  gaps  are  to  be  fox 
in  every  section  of  the  two  works.    Corruptions  of  the  text  i 
exist,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  that  reason  to  give  up  the  wb 
"^^  the  poems  as  valuable  authority  for  the  prehistoric  age. 
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it  is  most  important  to  arrive  at  some  notion  of  the  date  of  iLcir 
eomposition.  Before  we  can  use  them  as  authorities  for  the  life 
0f  early  Greece,  we  must  indicate  the  reasons  which  tell  in  favuur 
of  their  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  demonstrate 
tbafe  they  were  in  existence  in  the  sixth  century^  though  one 
liyiog  critic^  at  least  is  prepared  to  put  them  down  to  tiiu 
tge  of  Pericles  and  the  Athenian  supremacy !  It  is  more  to  tlie 
point  to  state  that  a  succession  of  other  poems,  obviously  written 
supplements  and  continuations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were 
already  current  by  the  end  of  the  scTenth  century.  These 
works,  known  as  the  "  Cyclic  "  poems,  because  they  rounded  off  the 
talo  of  Troy  into  a  perfect  whole  (kj/kAoj),  were  very  different  in 
duuacter  from  their  prototypes.  They  have  unfortunately  been 
lost  without  exception,  so  that  we  cannot  minutely  examine  their 
contents,  but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  show  that  they  were 
deliberately  written  to  bridge  the  period  between  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  preface  and  epilogue  to 
them.  Greek  literary  tradition  placed  Lesches  and  Arctinus  and 
the  other  *'  Cyclic "  authors  between  800  B.C.  and  050  B.C. ;  but 
ihongh  the  dates  are  very  probably  correct,  we  have  no  means  of 
corroborating  them.  Still,  whenever  the  Cyclic  poems  were  written, 
ve  know  that  their  authors  had  already  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
before  them  as  established  standards  and  models. 

The  internal  evidence  is,  after  all,  the  one  safe  criterion  for 

assigning  a  date  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.     The  authentic  stage 

of  Greek  history  commences  with  the  conquest  of  internal  evi- 

Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  and  the  colonization  dence  for  date. 

of  the  coasts  of  Asia  by  Ionian  and  Aeolian  settlers.     Of  neither  of 

these  all-important  series  of  events  is  there  the  slightest  trace  in 

Homer.     Of  course,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  that  ho 

ihould  have  dwelt  upon  them  largely,  if  he  had  lived  and  written 

ifter  they  had  happened.    But  we  may  safely  say  that  he  would 

f  I  have  betrayed  himself  by  some  casual  allusions  which  implied  a 

J I  Imowledge  of   them.      An  unsophisticated    bard    singing  to  an 

uncritical  audience  in  a  primitive  time  could  not  possess  such  a 

•ceen  historical  and  archaeological  sense  as  to  avoid  all  anachron- 

nns*    Vergil,  a  learned  and  careful  author  in  a  literary  age,  con- 

»  See  the  preface  to  Dr.  Paley's  "Iliad." 
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tiuually  indulged  in  tbem.  The  Greek  tragedians,  though  using 
the  form  of  composition  where  it  is  most  important  to  preserve 
accuracy  of  surroundings,  were  constantly  betraying  their  modem 
knowledge.^  Is  it  possible  that  Homer  alone  should  have  been 
preserved  from  this  failing?  Could  he  have  reconstructed  from 
tradition  the  political  geography  of  a  Greece  which  had  long  passed 
away,  and  was  replaced  in  his  own  day  by  an  utterly  different 
arrangement  of  tribes  and  cities  ?  "  The  Homeric  map  of  Greece," 
as  has  been  happily  observed,^  "  is  so  dififerent  from  the  map  of  the 
country  at  any  later  time,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time."  If  Mycenae,  for  example, 
had  not  been  a  very  important  town  in  prehistoric  days,  nothing 
that  ever  happened  in  tangible  times  would  have  induced  an  author 
to  describe  it  as  a  seat  of  empire.  Who  in  any  century  after  chro- 
nology begins  would  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  names  Dorian 
and  Ionian  only  once  each  in  forty-eight  long  books,  while  he 
spoke  of  Achaians  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  times  ?  Who,  in 
describing  the  incidents  of  war  in  the  Troad,  could  have  refrained 
from  all  indications  of  the  fact  that  in  his  own  day  the  Troad  was 
to  become  Greek  territory — the  one  event  in  its  history  that  would 
have  interested  his  hearers  above  any  other  ?  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
silence,  it  is  now  a  common  thing  to  say  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written  to  encourage  chiefs  who  claimed  a  descent  from  Aga- 
memnon to  persevere  in  a  war  against  the  Trojans  of  a  later  age. 
It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
written  at  any  date  after  the  great  migrations  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Yet  already,  when  the  poet  was  writing,  the  war  of  Troy 
was  ancient  history,  which  he  might  freely  adorn  with  the  flowers 
of  his  imagination.  He  does  not  write  as  a  contemporary,  but  as  a 
distant  spectator.  In  his  own  day,  as  he  complains,  a  degenerate 
race  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  strength  of  the  ancestors  whose  deeds  he 
celebrated.  If  there  ever  was  a  siege  of  Troy,  then  we  need  not  go 
to  Homer  for  its  details.    All  is  too  unreal  in  those  poems,  where 

1  Take  as  obvious  examples  Sophocles,  Oed,  Col.,  695,  which  makes 
Peloponnesus  already  Dorian  a  generation  before  the  Trojan  war ;  or  Euri- 
pides, Alc.f  285,  which  puts  Thessalians  in  the  Peneus  valley  at  a  still 
earlier  date. 

*  By  Professor  Freeman,  in  his  "  Historical  Geography." 
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thd  gods  walk  the  earth  in  mortal  form,  and  a  single  hero  can  put 
to  flight  a  whole  army. 

The  real  and  unique  value  of  the  Homeric  poems  lies  in  the 
picture  of  the  social  life  of  Greece  which  they  place  before  us.  The 
picture  may  be  somewhat  Idealized,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
fiairly  reproduces  the  general  characteristics  of  the  age  which  preceded 
the  Dorian  migration.  For  the  poet  of  a  primitive  age,  though  he 
may  frame  from  his  imagination  both  his  plot  and  his  characters, 
cannot  falsify  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  they  move.  If 
we  strip  from  them  their  purely  magical  and  supernatural  episodes, 
romances  of  the  heroic  cast  such  as  the  "Morte  Arthur,"  or  the 
" Nibelungenlied,"  or  the  "Chanson  de  Roland,"  are  valuable 
authority  for  both  the  thought  and  the  customs  of  the  days  in 
which  their  authors  lived;  they  may  idealize  the  contemporary 
morals  and  manners,  but  they  do  not  contradict  them.  So  is  it 
with  Homer :  he  painted  the  state  of  society  which  was  natural 
and  habitual  to  his  hearers,  though  he  may  have  drawn  his  indi- 
vidual characters  to  a  more  heroic  scale  than  the  men  of  his  own 
day  could  attain. 

In  Homer's  day,  then,  Greece  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes 
who  recognized  each  other  as  kinsmen,  though  they  had  not  yet 
found  any  distinctive  national  title  for  themselves. 
The  name  "  Hellene  "  was  as  yet  only  applied  to  the  nationauty  in 
inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  and  was  not  employed  to         ^^^^' 
describe  the  whole  Greek  race ;  there  is,  too,  no  correlative  word 
"  barbarian  "  to  express  that  which  is  not  Hellenic.     The  con- 
federate Greeks,  if  mentioned  together,  are  usually  called  Achaians, 
from  the  name  of  their  most  celebrated  tribe ;  much  less  frequently 
they  are  called  Argeians  and  Danai — words  properly  applicable  only 
to  the  contingent  of  King  Agamemnon.    It  will  be  noticed  that 
Achaian  and  Danaan  are  precisely  the  names  applied  to  the  Greek 
invaders  of  the  Delta  by  the  Egyptian  monuments 

The  most  distinguished  states  in  Homer's  poems  may  be  briefly 

mentioned.    Agamemnon,  the  grandson  of  Pelops,  was  the  greatest 

sovereign,  and  possessed  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  his 

fellows.    He  ruled  Argolis,  but  dwelt  not  at  Argos  but  at  "wealthy 

cenae,"  a  newer  city  on  the  hills  above  the  Argive  Plain.    All 

rtbera  and  Eastern  Peloponnesus  more  or  less  clearly  acknow- 
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ledged  liim  as  suzerain.  Chief  among  his  vassals  was  Diomedes, 
who  ruled  the  old  town  of  Argos  and  the  small  district  immediately 
around  it.  Menelaus,  Agamemnon's  brother  and  second  self,  held 
a  realm  composed  of  Laconia  and  Eastern  Messenia.  Nestor 
of  Pylos  ruled  the  Caucones,  whose  state  embraced  Eastern  Mes- 
senia and  Southern  Elis.  Northern  Elis  formed  the  far  less  impor- 
tant and  celebrated  kingdom  of  the  Epeians.  Beyond  the  isthmus 
the  most  distinguished  state  was  PhthiOtis,  ruled  by  Achilles,  the 
hero  of  the  Iliad.  The  Cadmeians  of  Thebes  and  the .  Minyae  of 
Orchomenus  had  also  a  prominent  jjosition;  so  had  the  Cephallenians 
of  the  Western  Islands,  whoso  king  was  Odysseus  of  Ithaca.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  greatest  Greek  states  of  later  days 
take  a  very  inferior  part  in  the  Iliad :  Corinth  and  Athens  are 
especially  unimportant.  Megara,  Larissa,  Delphi,  Olympia,  are 
apparently  as  yet  non-existent  places.  The  Cyclades  are  not  in 
Greek  hands;  but  Crete  and  Khodes  contain  a  wholly  or  partially 
Greek  population,  and  form  the  outposts  of  the  race.  We  need 
not,  of  course,  take  seriously  the  names  and  individualities  of  the 
kings  of  the  Iliad ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  states  represent  the  existing  realities  of  Homer's 
day. 

The  Homeric  kingdoms  were  "  patriarchal  monarchies  with  well- 
defined  prerogatives,"  as  Thucydides  happily  observes.*  The  kingly 
The  Homeric  house  was  always  believed  to  descend  more  or  less 
^^fif-  remotely  from  the  gods,  and  to  derive  its  power  from 
the  gift  of  Heaven.  So  Homer  sings  of  the  royal  sceptre,  the 
symbol  of  Agamemnon's  sovereignty :  "  Hephaestus  wrought  it 
for  Zeus,  and  Zeus  gave  it  to  his  messenger  Hermes,  to  deliver 
to  Pelops  the  tamer  of  steeds,  and  Pelops  again  gave  it  to  Atreus  . 
the  shepherd  of  the  people,  but  Atreus  dying  left  it  to  Thyestea 
rich  in  flocks ;  and  from .  Thyestes,  again,  it  passed  to  be  borne 
by  Agamemnon,  that  he  might  rule  over  many  islands  and  all 
Argos."  The  kingly  power  was  not  strictly  hereditary  as  in  a 
modern  state ;  it  passed  from  father  to  son  when  there  was  an  heir 
of  full  age  and  approved  worth  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  But  if  a 
king  at  his  death  left  only  infant  children,  or  if  the  natural  inheritor 
was  notoriously  incompetent,  the  succession  might  pass  to  a  brother 

*  n«rp(Kal  /3a<r(Xeta<  kiti  ^roh  y^pacu — Thuc.  i.  13. 
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or  any  other  near  relative.  And,  again,  if  a  king  lived  to  such  a 
great  old  age  that  he  could  not  any  longer  discharge  his  functions, 
he  would  often  surrender  them  to  his  heir  during  his  own  lifetime ; 
if  he*did  not,  there  was  a  considerahle  chance  of  his  heing  despoiled 
of  them  in  consequence  of  popular  discontent. 

The  king  received  from  the  tribe  a  royal  palace,  an  ample 
share  of  public  land,  and  certain  fixed  dues  and  payments.  These 
went  with  the  oflfice,  and  were  kept  distinct  from  the  ancestral 
property  of  the  royal  family.  His  functions  fell  into  three  heads — 
he  was  leader,  priest,  and  judge.  As  leader,  he  headed  the  host  of 
the  tribe  on  all  important  expeditions ;  a  king  who  shirked  fighting 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Arrayed  in  brazen 
armour,  he  rode  out  before  his  army  in  a  light  war-chariot,  driven 
by  a  chosen  squire.  His  nobles  attended  him  in  similar  guise,  while 
all  the  freemen  of  the  land  followed  on  foot,  armed  as  each  could 
provide  himself.  Cavalry  was  as  yet  unknown— a  feature  equally 
observable  on  the  monuments  of  contemporary  Egypt,  and  a  clear 
mark  of  the  early  date  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

As  judge,  the  king  sat  in  the  market-place  with  the  elders  around 
him,  and  heard  all  the  cases  which  his  people  brought  before  him. 
He  gave  decision,  not  in  accordance  with  law,  for  laws  did  not  yet 
exist,  but  following  the  acknowledged  principles  of  right  and 
equity.  Each  suitor  spoke  on  his  own  behalf,  and  brought  forward 
his  witnesses;  the  elders  delivered  their  opinions,  and  then  the 
king  rose,  sceptre  in  hand,  and  gave  sentence. 

As  priest,  the  Ising  was  the  natural  intermediary  between  his 
people  and  Heaven.  He  embodied  the  unity  of  the  tribe,  and  offered 
sacrifice  in  its  behalf  as  being  its  representative.  Other  priests 
existed,  but  there  was  no  priestly  caste,  and  they  took  part  like 
other  men  in  the  ordinary  business  of  peace  and  war.  They  were 
attached  to  the  services  of  particular  deities,  and  presided  af  the 
temple  or  sacred  glebe  of  their  patron. 

The  king  kept  no  great  state ;  his  personal  attendants  were  few, 
and  no  goi^eous  trappings  distinguished  him  from  his  nobility. 
He  might  be  seen  supervising  the  labours  of  the  harvest-field, 
peihaps  even  turning  his  own  hand  to  a  task  of  carpentry  or  smith- 
craft; for  manual  dexterity  was  as  esteemed  among  the  Greeks  of 
Hom^  as  it  was  among  our  own  Norse  ancestors.    The  degrada- 
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tion  of  the  artisan  was  the  development  of  a  later  age.  As  the 
king  might  be  his  own  bailiff,  so  might  his  wife  be  seen  acting  as 
the  housekeeper  of  the  palace,  bearing  role  over  the  linen-closet  and 
larder.  One  of  the  most  charming  episodes  of  the  Odyssey  intro« 
duces  us  to  a  princess  engaged  in  the  homely  task  of  superintending 
her  maids  wfiile  they  wash  the  soiled  clothes  of  the  palace.  Yet  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  house  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  way 
in  which  it  shared  in  the  toil  of  its  dependents. 

Next  below  the  king  in  the  Homeric  state  were  the  nobility, 
who  are  often  called  /SacrtAijcs,  *'  princes,"  just  as  was  their  sove- 
The  Homeric  reign.  They  were  composed  of  the  younger  branches 
nobles,  ^f  ^^  XQ^^  house  and  of  the  great  landowners  of  the 
tribe.  The  king  summoned  them  to  take  counsel  with  him  before 
any  event  of  national  importance ;  but,  though  he  listened  to  their 
advice,  he  was  not  necessarily  bound  to  follow  it.  Still  a  wise 
prince,  seeing  how  all  his  power  rested  on  the  general  loyalty  of 
his  subjects,  and  not  on  his  own  personal  strength  and  resources, 
would  be  very  chary  of  running  counter  to  his  nobility.  When 
the  king  and  his  BoulS  of  chiefs  had  come  to  a  decision,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  were  summoned  to  the  market-place ;  the 
nobles  declared  their  views,  and  the  king  promulgated  his  decree. 
The  crowd  might  manifest  its  approval  by  shouts,  or  its  discontent 
by  silence ;  but  no  other  political  privilege  was  in  its  power. 

The  main  body  of  freemen  was  composed  of  small  landowners, 
tilling  their  own  farms;  but  there  was  already  a  landless  class, 
ThStes,  who  worked  for  hire  on  the  estates  of  others. 
"^  ®'  The  bard,  the  seer,  and  the  physician  formed  a  profes- 
sional class,  with  an  established  position,  and  moved  about  freely 
from  state  to  state.  The  wayfarer  was  entitled  to  fair  treatment 
and  hospitality ;  the  suppliant  was  harboured  and  protected — to 
maltreat  him  was  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  gods 
and  men.  Public  amusements  were  simple  and  healthy ;  promi- 
nent among  them  appear  already  the  athletic  sports  which  were 
the  delight  of  historic  Greece.  Slavery  was  known,  and  the  kings 
and  nobles  possessed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  captured  in  war  or 
bought  from  foreign  countries ;  but  they  were  not  many,  nor  was 
society  as  yet  debauched  by  the  evils  that  beset  a  slave-holding 
state.    The  class  itself  seems  to  have  been  well  treated^  and  the 
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most  affectionate  relations  are  often  found  existing  between  master 
and  slavot  1 

To  complete  the  general  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  it  remains 
to  state  that  in  domestic  life  the  family  had  become  the  base  of 
organization.  Monogamy  was  universal.  It  is  only  among  Trojans 
and  other  aliens  that  polygamy  can  be  found.  A  high  ideal  of  female 
virtue  had  been  formed ;  and  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  heroes 
come  far  more  prominently  forward,  are  encompassed  with  greater 
respect,  and  play  a  larger  part  in  life  than  did  the  secluded  women 
of  historic  Greece. 

In  spite  of  the  way  in  which  all  ranks  in  society  share  in  the 
same  toils  and  pleasures,  a  strong  aristocratic  tone  pervades^ 
the  Homeric  atmosphere.  It  appears  in  the  importance  attached 
to  high  birth,  in  the  manner  in  which  a  single  armed  noble  can 
drive  whole  crowds  of  common  folk  before  him  in  battle,  in  the 
dislike  felt  to  the  interference  of  the  masses  in  politics.  Thersites, 
the  one  demagogue  of  the  Iliad,  is  represented  as  a  mean  and 
despicable  creature,  and  soundly  thrashed  as  a  reward  for  his 
impertinence.  But  Homer  no  doubt  sang  for  the  banquets  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy. 

In  contemplating  the  many  pleasing  features  of  the  prehistoric 
age  in  Greece,  we  must  not  forget  that  all  its  society  was  pervaded 
with  the  feeling  that  might  was  right.    The  plunder       ^  ^^^ 
of  weaker  neighbours  was  the  habitual  employment  character  of 
of  the  noblest  chiefs.    We  hear  of  gross  brutalities      *^®  ^^' 
in  the  treatment  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  even  in  the  highest 
families.    The  king's  prerogative  was  often  used  for  the  purpose 
of  selfish  plunder.    Piracy  was  so  habitual  that  it  was  no  insult 
to  ask    a    seafaring  stranger  whether    he    was  a    pirate  or  a 
merchant.     Homicide  was  frequent,  and  unresented  save  by  the 
kin  of  the  slain,  and  they  were  usually  to  be  propitiated  by  a  fine 
paid  as  the  price  of  blood.    Quarter  was  seldom  given  in  war,  and 
the  bodies  of  slain  enemies  were  mishandled  with  every  degrading 
form  of  insult.   Human  sacrifices,  if  not  frequent,  were  not  unknown. 
It  was  only  a  limited  number  of  crimes,  such  as  ill  treatment  of  a 
suppliant,  gross  perjury,  or  the  murder  of  a  very  near  relative,  that 
were  held  to  be  really  offensive  to  the  gods. 
It  was,  then,  no  golden  age  that  Homer  painted,  but  the  idealized 
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picture  of  the  actual  political  and  social  life  of  his  own  day. 
Its  exact  date  it  does  not  concern  us  to  determine;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  long  previous  to  the  composition  of  any  of  the 
other  existing  literary  monuments  of  the  Hellenic  race.  ISie 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  as  far  removed  from  later  works  by 
their  antique  methods  of  thought  and  expression,  as  they  are  by 
their  superior  excellence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS:  OLYMPIA  AND  DELPHI. 

HoMEB  and  Hesiod — a  poet  of  a  much  later  age,  and  a  muoh  less 
lofty  flight — ^are  credited  with  having  collected  and  codified  in 
their  works  the  religious  system  of  the  Hellenes.  "  It  was  they,"  ! 
writes  Herodotus,  "  who  settled  the  relationships  of  the  gods  to  ■ 
each  other,  and  fixed  their  names,  and  defined  their  attrihutes  and 
occupations,  and  described  their  visible  forms :  all  was  vague 
before."  By  this  we  are  to  understand  that,  in  the  fifth  century, 
men  held  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  formed  the  standard  collec- 
tions of  myths  and  legends  concerning  the  gods,  to  which  divergent 
local  beliefs  were  afterwards  assimilated.  In  all  probability  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  view. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  Pelasgic  age,  as  Herodotus 
continues,  were  accustomed  to  ofifer  sacrifice  on  hill- tops  to  the 
god  of  the  sky,  whom  after-generations  called  Zeus ;  primitivo 
they  also  believed  in  many  vague  nature-divinities  reiiBion. 
for  whom  they  had  no  individual  names,  though  they  called  them 
Btol,  or  "  ordainers."  Whether  such  a  state  of  pure  nature- worship 
ever  existed  we  have  no  real  evidence,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greek  religion,  when  first  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  was  already  a 
medley  of  many  divergent  elements.  There  were  in  it,  it  is  true^ 
abundant  traces  of  nature- worship,  but  many  other  systems  were 
fused  with  it.  Some  of  these  were  low  forms  of  fetish-worship ; 
we  find  stocks  and  stones  adored,  or  sacred  trees  and  aerolites  that 
fell  from  heaven.  The  cult  of  deified  ancestors  also  prevailed. 
Moreover,  as  early  as  research  can  penetrate,  a  strong  foreign 
element,  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians,  was  already  incorporated 
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wiih  iliu  iiiisty  ojLL'd  of  Orecco;  not  improbably  other  natioDS  too 
havo,  unkiH'Wii  to  us,  left  their  mark  upon  it. 

Tlio  widoht  divergences  existed  between  the  worship  of  the 
(liirerent  trihcs.  Sometimes  they  knew  the  same  god  by  different 
Diversity  of  "'^"^^''i  ^^  others  tliey  gave  the  same  name  to  two 
tpccio.  tribal  deities  whose  characters  were  really  distinct. 
'I' he  horsjo-headctl  Demeter  of  Phigaleia  had  littlo  to  do  with  the 
wheat-crowned  Demeter  of  Eleiisis ;  the  Zeus  of  Arcadia  had  very 
different  attributes  from  the  Zeus  of  Crete;  Dionysus  the  wine- 
genl,  and  Dionysus  the  god  of  the  under-world,  wero  once  distinct 
enough ;  Poseidon  the  patron  of  the  lonians,  who  presided  over  the 
sea,  had  nothing  in  common  save  the  name  with  the  Poseidon  of 
Mantinea,  who  shook  the  world  with  his  earthquakes.  The  more 
wc  inquire  into  local  legends,  the  more  do  wo  find  one  deity 
assuming  the  shape  and  attributes  which  Homer,  and  literary 
tradition  following  him,  have  attributed  to  another.  Moreover,  in 
importing  foreign  gods,  the  Greeks  wero  often  quite  reckless 
in  identifying  the  new-comer  with  one  of  their  own  divinities. 
When,  for  example,  they  came  across  tho  great  nature-goddess 
of  Asia  Minor,  it  appeared  to  be  a  more  matter  of  chance  whether 
they  called  her  Hera,  or  Artemis,  or  Aphrodite.  Familiar  as  we 
arc  with  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  wo  can  never  cease  to  wonder 
at  tho  curious  accident  that  identified  Artemis,  the  virgin  huntress 
of  Arcadia,  with  the  many-breasted  "Mother  of  all  things"  whom 
Asia  worshipped. 

The  superficial  assimilation  of  the  tribal  gods  must  have  been. 
one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  growing  feeling  of  nationality 
among  the  primitive  peoples  of  Greece.  How  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Arcadian  learnt  to  call  his  patroness  "  Despoina,"  by  the  name 
of  his  neighbour's  deity  Demeter;  how  the  Epidaurian  came  to 
identify  his  local  Auxesia  with  Persephone;  how  th%. Cretan 
acknowledged  that  the  Britomartis  whom  ho  worshipped  was  the 
same  as  Artemis ; — ^wo  cannot  trace  in  detail.  But  the  fusion  and 
identification  of  the  local  divinities  into  a  limited  number  of  dear, 
definite  divine  figures,  certainly  took  place. 

By  the  time  of  Homer  the  personal  identities  of  the  various  gods 
were  growing  clearer,  and  his  poems  enshrined  a  version  of  their 
characters  and  relations  with  each  other  which  became  the  accepted 
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mythological  standard  for  future  ages.  Even  in  Homer's  poems 
the  personalities  of  the  gods  are  still  not  entirely  worked  out ;  but 
Hesiod  filled  up  Homer's  gaps  in  a  lengthy  "  Theogony,"  which  gave 
a  genealogical  table  of  the  divinities,  and  summed  up  the  whole 
origin  of  the  imiverse. 

Of  course,  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  was  in  any  sense  the 
inventor  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  They  merely  codified 
the  creations  of  the  national  spirit.    Out  of  a  mass  of  ^^       ^   , 

^  Chaxacteris- 

heterogeneous  beliefs^  some  of  them  childish,  some  ticaofOreek 
hideous,  some  immoral,  the  Greek  mind  built  up  the     ^     ^^ 
tiful  structure  of   the  Olympian  religion.      The  anthropo- 
Tphism  which  saw  a  god  or  a  goddess  in  every  grove  and  stream 
J      hill,  the  gross  worship  of  stocks  and  stones,  the  cruel  and 
1      ious  cults  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician,  the  orgies  of  Phrygia, 
were  all  shaped  into  a  beautiful,  if  complex,  whole  by  the  genius 
of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  gods  as  we  find  them  in  Homer  and  his  successors  form  a 
polity  modelled  to  the  similitude  of  an  earthly  kingdom.     Zous  is 
their  father  and  lord,  who  exercises  ovei;  his  brethren  Tj^g  Olympian 
and  offspring  the  same  sort  of  predominance  that  a     diviniues. 
mortal  ruler  enjoyed  among  his  nobles.    He  summons  the  gods  to 
council,  and  promulgates  his  decrees  in  their  assembly  just  as 
Agamemnon  did  among  the  princes  of  the  host  before  Troy.    Like 
the  great  ones  of  earth,  the  gods  enjoy  the  banquet  and  the  wine- 
cup,  the  song  and  dance,   fhough  they  are  immortal,  and  possessed  1 
of  superhuman  beauty  power  and  knowledge,  they  are  but  *'  men 
writ  large,"  with  all  men's  passions,  evil  as  well  as  good,  reflected 
in  them.    They  are  liable  to  jealousy,  lust,  and  anger ;  they  stoop 
to  deceit  and  fraud.    In  short,  they  are  copies  on  a  vast  scale  of 
the  Cheeks  who  worshipped  them.    The  gods  of  a  primitive  nation 
ilways  reflect  the  national  character.    The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Greek  mind,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  national  mythology,  was 
the  love  of  beautiful  and  noble  forms.     Egypt  and  Assyria  might 
worship    strange    allegorical    shapes,    half-man,   half-beast ;    the 
ttvages  of  the  North  might  adore  demons  'and  hobgoblins ;  but 
the  Greek  set  himself  to  reverence  the  perfection  of  human  beauty. 
In  Homer's  time  the  Greek  religion  was  still  in  that  primitive 
vhcre  frankly  immoral  conduct  can  be  attributed  to  the  gods 
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witlioiit  their  worshippers  being  shocked.  After-ages,  when  ethics 
had  been  dcvcloixn],  ^yero  ashamed  of  the  actions  of  their  deities, 
and  explained  or  allegorized  them  away.  Yet  already  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssoy  we  can  trace  the  beginning  of  the  connection 
l)ctwccn  religion  and  morality.  Perjury,  parricide,  oppression  of 
the  stranger,  rejection  of  the  suppliant,  move  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  or  of  some  dim  power  behind  the  gods  which  hates  evil  and 
makes  for  good. 

The  two  characteristically  Hellenic  divinities  in  the  Olympian 
circle  were  xVthena  and  Apollo.  They  are  not  nature-powers,  but 
impersonations  in  the  most  beautiful  human^fwrns^ 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  Athena  represents 
the  triumph  of  intellect  over  chaos.  She  is  the  warrior-goddess, 
who  slays  the  earth-born  giants  who  strove  to  overturn  creation. 
She  is  the  patroness  of  the  arts  and  handicrafts  which  resone 
mankind  from  savagery,  and  surround  it  with  comeliness  and 
comfort ;  she  taught  the  husbandman  to  plant  the  olive,  and  the 
weaver  to  ply  the  shuttle.  As  the  protector  of  city-life,  she  fosters 
the  arts  of  eloquence  and  good  counsel.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
the  heavenly  host,  who  bear  about  them  the  stain  of  Fhoenioian 
licence  or  aboriginal  grossness,  Athena  is  severely  pure  and  chaste ; 
she  is  intellect  unmoved  by  fleshly  lust,  the  perfection  of  serene 
unclouded  wisdom. 

Apollo  represents  another  side  of  idealized  human  nature — ^tbe 
moral  and  emotional,  as  opposed  to  the  intellectual.  He  is  the 
patron  of  music  and  poetry,  the  arts  which  raise  and 
^°  °"  inspire  the  soul;  he  has  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the 
intuitive  vision  into  the  future  which  comes  to  the  inspired  mind. 
His  votaries  are  not  guided  by  keen  intellectual  insight,  as  are  the 
favourites  of  Athena,  but  by  a  divino  afflatus  which  carries  them 
out  of  themselves,  and  fills  them  with  superhuman  knowledge. 
Above  all,  he  is  the  god  of  purification ;  he  has  the  power  of  healing 
body  and  mind.  Not  only  can  he  ward  off  disease,  but  he  can 
cleanse  the  conscience- stricken  suppliant  from  pollution  and 
blood-guiltiness,  and  send  him  home  purified.  As  the  prophet,  the 
healer,  the  inspired  singer,  he  represents  those  aspects  of  perfected 
humanity  which  are  omitted  in  the  purely  intellectual  excellence 
of  Athena. 
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The  presence  of  the  gods  followed  tho  Greek  wherever  ho  went. 
Not  only  were  the  rivers  and  mountains  and  forests  among  which 
he  dwelt  haunted  each  by  its  particular  deity^  but  the  occupations 
of  daily  life  were  carried  ont  under  the  supervision  of  the  gods. 
To  sow  or  reap,  to  build  or  to  set  sail,  to  commence  a  campaign  or 
a  banquet,  without  having  first  propitiated  by  sacrifice  or  libation 
the  proper  divinity,  would  have  been  both  impious  and  unlucky. 
A  religious  sanction  was  required  for  the  pleasures  and  relaxations 
DO  less  than  for  the  toils  and  duties  of  life.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  such  public  amusements  as  theatrical  representations  and 
gymnastic  contests,  which  in  modern  days  have  no  religious  con- 
nection whatever,  were  in  Greece  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  gods.  The  Greek  tragedy  was  the  development  of  the  choral 
dances  and  recitations  which  accompanied  the  worship  of  Dionysus ;  ^ 
the  Greek  games  were  established  to  commemorate  some  achieve-  ' 
ment  of  a  god  or  hero  in  ancient  days. 

Of  these  games — one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  tho 
life  of  Greece — ^a  short  account  must  be  given.  It  was  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  Hellenio  mind  that  the  display  of  the  ^^^^  ^amea  of 
Btr^gth  and  beauty  of  the  human  frame  in  the  Greece, 
service  of  the  gods  was  eminently  pleasing  to  Heaven.  Hence 
came- the  institution  of  gymnastic  contests  in  the  honour  of  various 
divinities.  Poseidon  was  propitiated  by  the  Isthmian  Games  at 
Corinth,  Apollo  by  the  Pythian  at  Delphi.  But  the  greatest  of 
the  contests  of  Greece  was  that  which  was  held  in  honour  of  tho 
Olympian  Zeus,  the  supreme  national  deity,  on  the 
Iwnks  of  tho  Alpheus,  by  the  sandy  shore  of  Elis.  ^^"^  ^ 
At  first  the  stadium  of  Olympia  only  witnessed  foot-races,  in  which 
the  youth  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  met  to  run  over  a  course  of  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and  to  contend  for  a  simple  crown  of  wild  olive. 
.  But  gradually  the  festival  became  more  widely  known ;  competitors 
—first  from  other  districts  of  Peloponnesus,  then  from  tho  whole 
Greek  world, — ^began  to  appear,  and  tho  number  and  variety  of  the 
games  were  increased  till  they  included  all  kinds  of  running,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  leaping,  quoit  and  spear  play,  and  contests  for  tho 
nan  and  the  charioteer.  From  tho  year  776  b.c.  the  names 
latherland  of  the  victors  were  carefully  preserved  in  official 
» and  at  last  the  dates  of  the  Olympic  festivals  became  the 
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fa voiiri to  ba>i!«  for  the  calculation  of  historical  dates.  The  games 
were  hcLl  in  every  fifth  year,  so  that  the  "  Olympiad"  comprised  a 
space  of  ft^rty-oight  months.  The  unit  of  time  was  inconveniently 
large,  but  as  there  was  no  other  common  Hellenic  era  by  which 
all  Circeks  could  calculate  dates,  the  "Olympiad"  was  almost 
universally  accepted,  and  the  year  776  b.c.  forms  the  first  date  in 
histf>rical  chronology.  Tlio  victor  only  received  from  the  judgei 
a  wreath  cut  from  the  sacred  olive-grove  of  Zeus  on  the  Altis,  but 
his  native  state  always  hastened  to  load  him  with  prizes,  honourSy 
and  immunities;  the  man  who  had  won  the  foot-race  or  the 
chariot-race  at  tho  great  contest  was  a  considerably  more  important 
person  at  homo  than  most  of  the  magistrates.  , 

It  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Hellenic  nation  to  find  that  this 
festival  was  held  so  imix)rtant  that  a  sacred  armistice  between 
states  that  were  at  war  was  established  during  the  month  of  the 
games.  This  suspension  of  arms  (or  "  truce  of  Grod,"  as  the  Middle 
Ages  would  have  called  it)  permitted  all  Greeks  alike  to  appear 
as  competitors.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  held  peculiarly 
sacred  during  the  holy  month,  and  any  armed  force  which  entered 
it  incurred  the  guilt  of  gross  sacrilege.  Nothing  offended  Ghreek 
feeling  more  than  the  two  or  three  armed  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  games  which  arc  to  be  found  in  historical  times. 

Tho  oracles  of  Greece  formed  a  less  peculiar  and  unique  prodnC' 
tion  of  tho  bent  of  the  national  character  than  did  the  games. 
Other  peoples  havo  very  frequently  sought  to  gidn  a 
knowledge  of  tho  future  by  sacrifice  and  divination, 
by  casting  lots,  or  inquiring  of  priests  and  seers.    Yet  the  Greek 
oracles  are  well  worth  notice  as  illustrating  tho  development  of  the 
Greek  mind.    "  They  drew  their  origin,"  as  has  been  very  happily 
.  said,*  "  from  that  belief  in  tho  existence  of  disembodied  spirits 
around  us  which  almost  all  races  share.    Afterwards,  closely  con- 
nected both  with  the  idea  of  supernatural  possession  and  the  nai 
of  Apollo,  they  exhibit  a  singular  fusion  of  nature-worship  wita 
sorcery.    Then  as  the  non-moral  and  naturalistic  conception  of  the 
deity  yields  to  tho  moral  conception  of  him  as  an  idealized  man, 
the  oracles  reflect  the  change,  and  the  Delphian  god  becomes  in 
a  certain  sense  the  conscience  of  Greece."    Tt  would  seem  that 

1  See  Myers's  "  Classical  Studies,"  p.  8. 
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at  first  the  Hellene  sought  to  gain  access  to  the  gods  by  seeking 
them  in  some  wild  and  awesome  spot  far  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  or  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.  Zeus  at  Dodona  gave 
men  answers  by  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  moaned  through  his 
oak-groves.  At  Lebadeia  the  inquirer  descended  into  a  long  sub- 
terranean cave;  by  the  river  of  Acheron  he  went  down  into  a 
gloomy  gorge  to  consult  the  oracle  of  departed  souls ;  at  Delos  he 
stood  by  a  volcanic  cleft  in  the  mountain-side. 

Delphi,  as  much  without  a  peer  among  the  oracles  of  Greece  as  was 
Olympia  among  its  homes  of  athletic  contest,  may  serve  as  the  per- 
fected type  of  them  all.   It  lies  among  barren  and  lonely 
hills  in  the  folds  of  Parnassus,  shut  in  by  an  amphi-        *  ^ 
theatre  of  rocks.    The  power  of  the  god  centred  in  a  cave  in  the  cliff, 
vhere  a  mephitic  vapour  arose  from  a  chasm  and  intoxicated  those 
i?ho  breathed  it.     Seated  on  her  tripod  above  the  cleft,  the  priestess 
of  Apollo  drank  in  inspiration,  and  chanted  wild  and  whirling  words 
which  were  instinct  with  prophecy.    Her  sayings  were  taken  down, 
delivered,  always  in  hexameter  verses,  to  the  suppliants  for 
1      a  she  was  making  inquiry.    At  first  men  came  to  Delphi  for 
1     ictions  alone,  but  ere  long  they  came  also  for  advice  on  every 
occupation  of  human  life.    The  temple,  which  was  built  in  front  of 
the  cave,  became  rich  with  the  offerings  of  votaries  from  every 
Grecian  tribe,  and  even  from  the  barbarian  kings  of  foreign  lands. 
Statesmen  came  to  consult  Apollo  about  their  political  schemes ; 
both  Lycurgus  and  Solon  are  said  to  have  received  his  approval. 
Ambassadors  took  advice  as  to  weighty  matters  of  peace  and  war. 
Above  all,  the  colonist  came  to  seek  from  the  oracle  a  pimctions  of 
direction  as  to  the  land  to  which  his  migration  would    *^®  oracle, 
roost  profitably  be  directed.    Some  of  the  noblest  cities  of  the  Greek 
world,  Cyrene  and  Byzantium  for  example,  had  their  sites  fixed  by 
tiie  guidance  of  Apollo,  "  the  god  of  ways."    That  the  prophecies 
were  often  useful  and  intelligent,  we  may  well  believe.    The  priests 
bad  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  men  and  lands,  gained  by  constant 
converse  with  travellers  from  every  known  shore.    But  when  the 
problem  was  hard,  Apollo  often  took  refuge  in  sounding  platitudes  or 
obscure  riddles.    Every  one  has  heard  of  the  dishonest  evasions  in 
wbJeh  the  god  indulged  in  the  cases  of  Croesus  and  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  moral  utterances  of  the  oracle  were,  perhaps,  its  most 
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noteworthy  sayings. .  They  mark  the  growth  in  Greece  of  the 
instinctive  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  show  how 
Apollo,  the  god  of  light  and  purification,  represented  the  highest 
aspect  of  contemporary  thought.  Typical  of  them  all  is  the 
striking  story  of  Glaucus  the  Spartan.  He  consulted  the  god 
whether  he  might  safely  deny  to  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  friend  the 
gold  with  which  the  dead  man  had  entrusted  him,  Apollo  re- 
plied that  "  if  he  swore  falsely,  he  would  be  able  to  retain  the 
money ;  but  that  an  awful  vengeance  awaited  the  perjurer  and  all 
his  line."  Glaucus  then  besought  the  god  to  pardon  his  inquiry ; 
but  the  priestess  cried  out  that  "it  was  as  wicked  to  have 
tempted  Apollo  with  such  a  question  as  it  would  have  been  to 
have  retained  the  gold."  The  wish  was  punished  like  a  deed, 
and  Glaucus  with  all  his  race  came  to  an  evil  end.  Other  answers 
of  the  oracle  might  be  quoted  inculcating  mercifulness  to  the 
conquered,  respect  for  the  life  of  slaves,  the  strict  fulfilment  of 
treaties,  obedience  to  parents,  the  granting  of  compensation  to  the 
weak  when  they  have  been  injured,  and  other  moral  obligations, 
whose  recognition  marks  the  progress  of  a  nation's  moral  being. 
It  is  sad,  however,  to  think  that  the  oracle  which  could  at  one 
moment  make  itself  the  mouthpiece  of  tho  highest  and  best 
thoughts  of  the  age,  might  at  the  next  sink  to  the  use  of  paltry 
evasions  and  senseless  jingles,  and  send  the  inquirer  away  with 
a  riddle  which  was  worse  than  no  answer  at  all. 

But  the  inconsistencies  of  the  oracle  are  not  imcharacteristic  of 
the  whole  of  the  Hellenic  religious  system.  If  that  religion  often 
succeeded  in  inspiring  noble  and  beautiful  ideas,  it  might  as  often 
bo  found  lapsing  into  mere  childishness  or  crude  immorality. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GREAT  MIGRATIONS. 

If  there  is  any  point  id  the  annals  of  Greece  at  which  we  can 
w  the  line  between  the  days  of  myth  and  legend  and  the 
be^nnings  of  authentic  history,  it  is  at  the  moment  of  the  great 
ndgrations.  Just  as  the  irruption  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  into  the 
I        .  empire  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  marks  the  com- 

ament  of  an  entirely  new  era  in  modern  Europe,  so  does  the 
to     .OQ  of  Southern  and  Central  Greece  by  the  Dorians,  and  the 

•  tribes  whom  they  set  in  motion,  form  the  first  landmark  in  a 
new        3d  of  Hellenic  history. 

Betore  these  migrations  we  are  still  in  an  atmosphere  which  we 
cannot  recognize  as  that  of  the  historical  Greece  that  we  know. 
The  states  have  different  boundaries,  some  of  the  most  famous 
cities  have  not  yet  been  founded,  tribes  who  are  destined  to  vanish 
occupy  proniinent  places  in  the  land,  royal  houses  of  a  foreign 

jk  are  established  everywhere,  the  distinction  between  Hellene 

1  m  is  yet  unknown.    We  cannot  realize  a  Greece  where 

i     08  is  not  yet  counted  as  a  great  city,  while  Mycenae  is  a 

of  empire ;  where  the  Achaian  element  is  everywhere  pre- 

nant,  and  the  Dorian  element  is  as  yet  unknown. 
When,  however,  the  migrations  are  ended,  we  at  once  find  our- 

2s  in  a  land  which  we  recognize  as  the  Greece  of  history.  The 
tribes  have  settled  into  the  districts  which  are  to  be  their  per- 
manent abodes,  and  have  assumed  their  distinctive  characters. 
The  old  royal  houses  of  mythical  descent  have  passed  away ;  both 
Bocidly  and  politically  the  Hellenes  are  fast  developing  into  a 
people  whom  we  recognize  as  the  ancestors  of  the  men  of  the  great 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries. 
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Tho  original  imi^ctus  which  set  the  Qreek  tribes  in  motion  ca 
from  the  north,  and  tho  whole  movement  rolled  southward  and 

The  Thessa-  eastward.  It  Started  with  the  invasion  of  the  val 
lion  invaaion.  of  the  Peneus  by  the  Thessalians,  a  warlike  bat 
hitherto  obscure  tribe,  who  had  dwelt  about  Dodona  in  the 
uplands  of  Epirus.  They  crossed  the  passes  of  Rndus,  and 
flooded  down  into  tho  great  plain  to  which  they  were  to  give 
their  name.  Tiie  tribes  which  had  previously  held  it  were  eitiier 
crushed  and  enslaved,  or  pushed  forward  into  Central  Greece  by 
the  wave  of  invasion.  Two  of  the  displaced  races  found  new 
homos  for  themselves  by  conquest.  The  Arnaeans,  who  had 
dwelt  in  the  southern  lowlands  along  the  courses  of  Apidanus  and 
Enix^eus,  came  through  Thermopylae,  pushed  the  Locrians  asida 
to  right  and  left,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  thfl 
"Ccphissus,  where  they  subdued  the  Minyae  of  0^ 
chomcnus,  and  then,  passing  south,  utterly  expelled  the  Gadmeians 
of  Thebes.  Tho  plain  country  which  they  had  conquered  received 
a  single  name.  Boeotia  became  the  common  title  of  the  basins  of 
tho  Cephissus  and  the  Asopus,  which  had  previously  been  in  the 
hands  of  distinct  races.  Two  generations  later  the  Boeotians  en- 
deavoured to  cross  Cithaeron,  and  add  Attica  to  their  conquests; 
but  their  king  Xanthus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthns, 
who  fought  in  behalf  of  Athens,  and  his  host  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise. In  their  new  country  the  Boeotians  retained  their  national 
unity  under  the  form  of  a  league,  in  which  no  one  city  had 
authority  over  another,  though  in  process  of  time  Thebes  grew 
so  much  greater  than  her  neighbours  that  she  exercised  a  marked 
preponderance  over  the  other  thirteen  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Orchomenus,  whose  Minyan  inhabitants  had  been  subdued 
but  not  exterminated  by  the  invaders,  remained  dependent  on  the 
league  without  being  at  first  amalgamated  with  it. 

A  second  tribe  who  Avere  expelled  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Thessalians  were  the  Dorians,  a  race  whose  name  is  hardly  heaid 
in  Homer,  and  whose  early  history  had  been  obscora 
'  and  insignificant.  They  had  till  now  dwelt  along 
the  western  slope  of  Pindus.  Swept  on  by  the  invaders,  they 
crossed  Mount  Othrys,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sperchoius  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Oota,     But  tho  land  waa  too 
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narrow  for  them,  and,  after  a  generation  had  passed,  the  bulk  of 
the  natioi)  moved  southward  to  seek  a  wider  homo,  while  a  small 
fraction  only  remained  in  the  valleys  of  Oeta.  Legends  tell  us 
that  their  first  advance  was  made  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
was  repulsed  by  the  allied  states  of  Peloponnesus,  Hyllus  the 
Dorian  leader  having  fallen  in  the  fight  by  the  hand  of  Echemus, 
Kiog  of  Tegea.  But  the  grandsons  of  Hyllus  resumed  his  enter- 
prise, and  met  with  greater  success. 

Their  invasion  was  made,  as  wo  are  told,  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aetolians,  and  took  the  Aetolian  port  of 
Naupactus  as  its  base.    Pushing  across  the  narrow  strait  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  allied  hordes  landed  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  forced  their  way  down  the  level  country  on  its 
western  coast,  then  the  land  of  the  Epeians,  but  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  Elis  and  Pisatis.     This  the  Aetolians  took  as  their 
share,  while  the  Dorians  pressed  further  south  and  east,  and 
Boccessively  conquered  Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis,  destroying 
the  Cauconian  kingdom  of  Pylos  and  the  Achaian  states  of  Sparta 
and  Argos. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  legends  of  the  Dorians  pressed 
into  a  single  generation  the  conquests  of  a  long  series  of  years. 
When  they  told  how  Temenus,  Aristodemus,  and  The  Dorians  in 
Cresphontes,  the  three  grandsons  of  Hyllus,  drew  lots  Peloponnesus, 
fiw  the  Peloponnesian  lands,  and  gained  respectively  Argos,  Lace- 
daemon,  and  Messenia  as  their  shares,  they  were  simply  disguising 
the  feet  that  three  Dorian  war-bands  at  one  time  or  another  got 
possession  of  those  districts.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Messenia 
was  the  first  seized  of  the  three  regions,  and  Argos  the  latest,  for 
tradition  spoke  of  tho  resistance  of  that  great  city  as  having  lasted 
K)  long  that  King  Temenus  died  before  his  allotted  portion  was 
subdued  ^  but  of  the  details  or  dates  of  tho  Dorian  conquests  wo 
know  absolutely  nothing. 

Of  the  tribes  whom  the  Dorians  supplanted,  some  remained  in 
the  land  as  subjects  to  their  newly  found  masters,  while  others  took 
ship  and  fled  over  sea.  The  stoutest-hearted  of  the  Achaians  of 
Aigolis,  under  Tisamenus,  a  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  retired 
northward  when  the  contest  became  hopeless,  and  threw  themselves 
on  the  coasj  cities  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where  up  to  this  time 
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the  Ionic  tribo  of  tbo  Aogialcans  had  dwelt.  The  lonians  were 
worsted,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  their  kindred  in  Attica,  while  the 
conquerors  created  a  new  Achaia  between  the  Arcadian  Mountains 
and  tlio  sea,  and  dwelt  in  the  twelve  cities  which  their  predecessors 
had  built. 

Tbo  rugged  mountains  of  Arcadia  wore  the  only  part  of  Pelo- 
1  oiincsus  which  were  to  escai>e  a  change  of  masters  resulting  from 
the  Dorian  invasion.  A  generation  after  the  fall  of  Argos,  new  war- 
bamls  tliirsting  for  land  pushed  on  to  the  north  and  west,  led  by 
d(^scendants  of  Temenus.  Tlio  Ionic  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius, 
.l*]pidaurus  and  Troezen,  all  fell  before  them.  Even  the  inaccessible 
Acropolis  Avhich  protected  the  Aeolian  settlement  of  Corinth  could 
not  in'cserve  it  from  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  Algtes.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  the  conquerors  pressed  on  from  Corinth  beyond  the 
isthmus,  and  attacked  Attica.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  subdue 
the  land,  they  at  least  succeeded  in  tearing  from  it  its  western 
districts,  where  the  town  of  Mogara  was  made  the  capital  of  a  new 
Dorian  state,  and  served  for  many  generations  to  curb  the  power 
of  Athens.  From  Epidaurus  a  short  voyage  of  fifteen  miles  took 
the  Dorians  to  Aegina,  where  they  formed  a  settlement  which,  first 
as  a  vassal  to  Epidaurus,  and  then  as  an  independent  community, 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity. 

It  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  of  the  Dorian  invasion  that  the 
leaders  of  the  victorious  tribe,  who,  like  most  other  royal  houses, 
The  Dorians  claimed  to  descend  from  the  gods  and  boasted  that 
and  their  kingrs.  Heracles  was  their  ancestor,  should  have  asserted  that 
they  were  not  Dorians  by  race,  but  Achaians.  Whether  the  rude 
northern  invaders  were  in  truth  guided  by  princes  of  a  dififerent 
blood  and  higher  civilization  than  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  names  of  the  three  Dorian 
tribes  found  in  every  state,  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  DymSnes, 
point  to  the  mixed  origin  of  the  invading  horde.  If  the  "  Pamphyli/* 
as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  were  a  "  mixed  multitude," 
who  followed  the  Dorian  banner,  and  the  "  Hylleis  " — ^who  derived 
their  name  from  Hyllus,the  first  Heracleid  king — ^were  the  personal 
retainers  of  Achaian  chiefs  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  invasion,  then  the  pure  Dorian  element  among  the  invaden 
must  have  been  much  more  slight  than  is  generally  imagine< 


V^ 
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In  all  probability  the  Dorian  invasion  was  to  a  considerable 

extent  a  check  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Greek  civiliza-     \ 

.tion,  a  supplanting  of  a  richer  and  more  cultured  by  a  poorer  and 

wilder  race.      The  ruins  of  the  prehistoric  cities,   which  were 

supplanted  by  new  Dorian  foundations,  point  to  a  state  of  wealth 

to  which  the  country  did  not  again  attain  for  many  generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  brought  about  an  increase  in  vigour 

and  moral  earnestness.    The  Dorians  throughout  their  history  were 

the  sturdiest  and  most  manly  of  the  Greeks.    The  god  to  whoso 

worship  they  were  especially  devoted  was  Apollo,  the  purest,  the 

noblest,  the  most  Hellenic  member  of  the  Olympian  family.    By 

their  peculiar  reverence  for  this  noble  conception  of  divinity,  the 

Dorians  marked  themselves  out  as  the  most  moral  of  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE   GREEK  COLONIES  IN   ASIA. 

TiiK  Stir  and  movoment  which  were  caused  by  the  intrusion  of 
Dorians  ami  Aotolians,  Thessalians  and  Boeotians,  into  their  new 
liomcs  wore   destined  to  make  their  effects  felt  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Ilullonic  peninsula.    There  was  now  a  vast  body 
of  displaced  population  seeking  a  new  home ;  every  mountain  and 
promontory  was  crowded  with  broken  remnants  of  the  worsted 
tribes,  who  had  escaped  being  reduced  to  serfdom,  and  had  tal 
refuge  in  the  remoter  corners  of  the  land.     In  many  cases  tbe 
con(iueror8  had  allowed  the  conquered  to  depart  under  a  treaty; 
in  others  a  tribe  had  fled  before  the  storm,  and  taken  refuge  with 
those  of  its  kinsmen  who  were  still  unsubdued.    Everywhere  there 
Avoro  to  bo  found  masses  of  population  which  had  been  cut  looso 
from  their  moorings,  and  were  ready  to  drift  in  any  direction  to 
which  the  current  of  the  times  might  bear  them. 

Gradually  this  heterogeneous  crowd  began  to  show  a  tendency 
to  move  eastward  by  sea.  The  North  was  held  by  wild  and  hardy 
races  Avith  whom  they  did  not  dare  to  measure  themselves ;  the 
West  was  a  mysterious  waste  of  waters  known  only  to  the  FhoeniciAn. 
But  to  the  East  lay  Asia  Minor — a  land  with  which  the  emigrants 
had  a  considerable  acquaintance,  whose  tribes  they  had  met  both 
in  war  and  in  commerce,  and  whose  fertility,  as  they  knew,  exceeded 
by  far  that  of  their  own  mountainous  land.  * 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula  had  for  long  agei 
been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  opposite  shore 
wo  can  be  certain.  When  the  Achaians  ravaged  the  {Egyptian 
Delta  in  the  thirteenth  century,  their  vessels  were  accompanied  by 
those  of  Lycians  and  other  tribes  from  the  south-west  of  Aflia 
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laor.  When  the  Danai  afflicted  the  subjects  of  Barneses  III., 
ey  brought  with  them  Teucrians  and  Dardanians  from  the 
road.  The  poems  of  Homer  preserve  some  dim  memory  of  a 
>stile  contact  with  these  same  Teucrians  in  days  long  before  the 
ellenes  dreamed  of  settling  in  Asia.  When  once  they  had  mastered 
le  art  of  navigation,  and  discovered  the  natural  bridge  which  the 
^clades  form  between  the  two  continents,  it  would  have  been 
range  indeed  if  the  Greeks  had  refrained  from  constant  visits  to 
lo  opposite  coast. 

Asia  Minor  consists  of  a  great  central  plateau  with  a  broad  coast- 
ain  lying  below  it,  and  forming,  as  has  been  happily  said,  "  a 
inge  of  a  different  material  woven  on  to  the  garment." 
his  seaboard  on  the  Aegean  is,  like  Greece,  a  land  of 
iiliis  and  harbours  and  promontories,  but  it  possesses  a  succession 
f  rich  plains  and  valleys  to  which  the  more  rugged  Western  land 
an  afford  no  parallel.  At  the  moment  of  the  coming  of  the 
lellenes  the  central  plateau  was  part  of  the  widespreading  posses- 
of  the  Hittites,  while  the  shore  was  held  by  a  number  of 
ribes  of  very  varying  blood.  The  Teucrians  and  Phrygians  lay  to 
he  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont ;  the  Lycians  were  in 
iie  extreme  south ;  the  Carians  and  the  minor  tribe  of  the  Leleges 
iwelt  between  the  others,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maeander,  Hcrmus, 
and  Cayster,  and  on  the  islands  which  lie  in  front  of  them.  These 
kribes  possessed  a  civilization  of  their  own,  different  in  character 
but  not  very  different  in  degree  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Polygamy 
prevailed  among  some  of  the  races,  polyandry  in  others, — both 
practices  abhorrent  to  Greek  custom.  Most  of  the  peoples  wor- 
Bliipped  as  their  supreme  deity  a  great  nature-goddess,  mother  and 
Doorisher  of  all  living  things,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Artemis  (as 
it  Ephesus),  or  Hera  (as  at  Samos),  or  Aphrodite  (as  at  Cnidus), 
tnough,  in  truth,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  those  Hellenic 
livinities.  The  Teucrians  or  Carians  did  not  seem  to  the  Hellenes 
itterly  alien  and  savage,  as  did  a  Thracian  or  a  Scythian,  or  pos- 
lessed  of  such  an  utterly  different  civilization  as  to  be  incompre- 
hensible, as  did  an  Egyptian.  They  were  perhaps  not  very  dis- 
ant  kinsmen,  and  were  certainly  near  enough  to  mix  readily  with 
Greek  and  adopt  much  of  his  civilization. 
fas,  accordingly,  on  those  of  their  neighbours  with  whose  land 
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tlicy  were  l)cst  acquaintal,  and  whose  strengtii  and  weakness  they 
wert!  K'st  ftblo  to  gauge,  that  the  expelled  tribes  of  Thessaly  and 
lioootia,  lunia  and  Achaia,  determined  to  throw  themselves.  Three 
main  Ktreani.s  of  invasion  can  bo  traced,  each  drawing  the  greater 
part  (»f  its  resources  from  a  different  group  of  peoples. 

'J'htj  fn-Ht  is  that  pursued  by  the  emigrants,  who  called  them- 
selves by  the  general  name  of  Aeolians.    Their  main  body  was 
Tho  AooUan  Composed  of  races  escaping  from  the  northern  parts  of 

iniKrution.    (Jrcoce,  of  Magnctcs  and  Minyao  who  fled  from  the 
Tlit'ssalians,  and  of  Orchomenians  Cadmcians  and  Locrians,  who 
liad  been  displaced  by  the  Boeotians.     But  mixed  with  these  were 
Achaians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian 
invasion,  and  were  led  by  chiefs  who  claimed  to  bo  the  descendants 
of  Agamemnon.    Not  impossibly  the  name  Aeolian,  "  the  varie- 
gateil,"  was  first  invented  to  express  the  mixed  character  of  this 
multitude,  and  only  afterwards  applied  as  a  common  name  to  the 
original  pcoi)le3  who  had  sent  forth  the  emigrants — races  who  had 
previously  had  little  to  do  with  each  other.     The  port  which 
tradition  iM/uited  out  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Aeolian  adven- 
turers was  Aulis,  hard  by  the  Euripus  in  the  Euboean  Strait, 
llence  it  came  to  pass  that  Boeotia  was  vaguely  spokea  of  as  the 
mother-country  of  the  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  whore  the  emigrants 
settled. 

Tho  point  at  which  tho  first  pioneers  of  this  exodus  made  their 
descent  was  tho  great  and  fertile  island  of  Lesbos.  They  drove 
out  from  it  an  early  race  vaguely  called  Pelasgic,  Le»  aboriginal, 
and  founded  on  its  shores  five  flourishing  towns,  of  which  the  chief 
was  Mitylene.  These  places  were  themselves  ere  lopg  the  parents 
of  new  settlements  on  tho  mainland.  Another  band,  largely  com- 
posed of  Locrians,  but  led  by  CI  cues  and  Malaus  who  are  called 
princes  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  landed  in  Mysia,  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Cai'cus,  and  seized  a  native  town,  whose  name  they  turned  to 
Cyme.  This  place  became  the  largest  continental  settlement  of  the 
Aeolians,  and  was  reckoned  second  only  to  Mitylene  among  their 
cities.  Gradually,  as  new  settlers  came  flocking  in,  town  after  town 
was  founded,  till  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos  was  fringed  by  a  con- 
tinuous belt  of  Aeolian  states.  Further  to  the  north  in  the  Tread, 
the  adventurers  who  landed  at  Assos  and  Antandrus  had  harder 
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work  to  win  themselves  a  territory,  and  were  forced  to  maintain  a 
long  and  doubtful  war  with  the  warlike  Teucrians  or  Dardanians, 
before  they  could  settle  down  in  peace.  At  last  the  natives  were 
driven  up  into  the  recesses  of  Ida,  and  the  coast-land  remained  to 
the  Greeks.  Altogether,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  the  Aeolians  founded  more  than  thirty  cities. 
None  (^  them,  however,  save  Mitylene  and  Cyme,  became  places  of 
any  great  importance.  They  lay  close  together  all  along  the  shore, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  town  of  Magnesia,  which  the 
exiled  Magnetes  of  Thessaly  built  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  sea  in  the  central  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

Another  stream  of  emigration,  starting  from  a  different  base, 
affected  the  Carian  and  Lelegian  lands  to  the  south  of  Acolis.    In 
this  district  the  invaders, were  mainly  lonians,  the    The  Ionian 
tribes  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  north  coast  of  miration. 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaians,  and  from  Epidaurus  Troezen  and 
Fhlius  by  the  Dorians.    These  exiles  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
kindred  in  Attica,  but  that  barren  peninsula  could  not  long  support 
them.    To  Attica,  too,  had  wandered  broken  remnants  of  other 
tribes — Cadmeians  Euboeans  and  Phocians  from  the  north,  and 
Pylians  from  Peloponnesus.    Some  of  these  strangers  stayed  in  the 
peainsula,  and  the  Pylian  house  of  Melanthus  even  became  kings 
at  Athens  when  the  descendants  of  Theseus  died  out.    But  the 
large  majority  joined  in  the  migration,  and  were  merged  among  their 
Ionian  comrades.    Their  leaders  were  sometimes  Athenian  princes, 
Bometimes  exiled  chiefs  from  Peloponnesus.    The  Ionic  migration 
diflfered  from  the  Aeolian  by  being  more  military  and  less  national. 
The  invaders  ^id  not,  we  are  told,  bring  wife  and  child  with  them, 
but  were  rather  bands  of  adventurers  unencumbered  with  useless 
mouths.    Hence  we  find  them,  after  the  first  moment  of  struggle, 
taking  wives  from  the  conquered,  and  mixing  freely  with   the 
Carians  and  Leleges  whom  they  found  on  the  spot.    "  Those  who 
say  that  they  started  from  the  Prytaneium  of  Athens,  and  claim  to 
have  the  purest  blood  of  all  lonians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  ignore  the 
fact  that  their  ancestors  took  to  wives  the  Carian  women  whose 
fathers  they  had  slain."     There  was,  therefore,  from  the  first  a 
krge  Asiatic  and  non-Hellenic  element  in  the  blood  of  the  Ionian 
oobnists  of  Asia — an  element  which  had  a  large  share  in  making 
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thi'iu  the  Iciisb  tenacious  and  most  luxuriouB  of  the  Greeks.  Th< 
Aculiaii  invaders  of  Mysia  and  the  Troad  had  on  their  way  to  cr 
the  Aegean  at  the  |x)int  whore  it  is  least  thickly  studded  witi 
islands.  Tlic  lonians  who  started  from  Attica,  on  the  other  hand 
found  their  jnith  lying  through  the  midst  of  the  Gyclades.  Man} 
of  the  emigrants  halted  by  the  way  and  settled  down  on  these 
islands,  where  they  must  have  found  a  scattered  Ionian  populatioi 
ahvady  existing,  mixed,  it  would  appear,  with  Carians,  Cretans,  and 
lA>li*gus.  The  new-comers  so  far  modified  and  influenced  the  popu- 
lation, that  for  the  future  nearly  all  the  islands  named  chiefis  of 
the  migration  as  their  ockists,  and  looked  to  Attica  as  their  mother- 
country. 

Wave  after  wave  of  Ionic  adventurers  swept  on  by  the  Cyclade« 
to  the  spacious  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  the  broad  peninsula  oi 
liliinas,  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Cayster  and  the  Maeander 
To  riiocaea  in  the  north,  hard  by  the  Aeolian  Cyme,  the  Atheniai 
riiilogcnos  led  a  mixed  band  in  which  Phocians  predominated 
Further  south,  Chios  was  occupied  by  settlers  who  were  mainly  0 
Eubooan  race ;  Amphiclus  of  Histiaea,  who  was  their  commander 
after  defeating  the  Carians  and  Leleges  of  the  island,  allowed  then 
to  quit  it  under  an  oath  never  to  return.  In  Samos  Procles,  wh 
led  the  exiled  lonians  of  Epidaurus,  was  yet  more  merciful  to  th 
natives,  and  incorporated  them  with  his  followers  as  a  single  com 
munity.  Keleus,  son  of  the  Athenian  King  Codrus,  who  seized  th 
territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander,  was  more  ruthless,  am 
slew  off  all  the  Carians  who  dwelt  about  his  city  of  Miletus,  whene 
it  was  said  that  the  Milesians  wore  less  tainted  with  aborigina 
blood  than  the  other  lonians.  At  Ephesus,  however,  which  hel 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster  the  same  predominant  position  tha 
Miletus  enjoyed  in  that  of  the  Maeander,  a  Greek  town  founded  h 
the  Codrid  Androclus  rose  side  by  side  with  an  ancient  Caria] 
settlement,  that  centred  round  the  temple  of  the  great  nature-godd 
whom  the  Ionian  new-comers  chose  to  call  Artemis.  After  a  tii 
the  Hellenes  and  the  aborigines  blended  into  one  community. 
Between  Fhocaea  on  the  north  and  Miletus  on  the  south. ther 
The  Ionian  grew  up,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  a  con 
citiea  tinuous  chain  of  ten  Ionian  cities ;  the  island  state 
of  Chios  and  Samos  made  their  total  number  twelve.    In  spite  c 
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tbeir  diflferenco  in  origin  and  population,  they  were  sufficiently 
akin  to  unite  for  the  common  worship  of  the  Ionian  Poseidon  at 
a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Mycale,  which  they  called  the  Panionium. 
After  a  time,  religious  union  led  to  a  certain  political  connection, 
and  a  loose  confederacy  was  formed,  whose  delegates  met  at  the 
Panionium  to  discuss  their  common  affairs.    But  far  into  the  fifth 
century  the  ethnic  difference  between  the  several  towns  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  four  distinct  dialects  were  still  spoken  in  lonia.^ 
It  was  not  only  the  conquered  races  of  Greece  that  were  to  take 
part  in  the  great  movement  toward  Asia.    After  a  time,  the  con- 
querors too  found  themselves  under  the  same  impulse,   ,^^q  Dorian 
and  began  to  push  across  the  Aegean.    The  Dorians    migration, 
of  Peloponnesus,  overflowing   from  their  now  home,  sent  out 
aeveral  swarms  of  colonists..    Their  largest  band  made 

Crete. 

for  Crete,  where,  if  legends  can  be  trusted,  Minos 
liad  long  ago  built  up  a  powerful  state.  But  the  island  was 
peopled  by  various  races  without  cohesion,  a  Dorian  element  was 
already  to  be  found  in  a  comer  of  the  island,  and  no  common 
reastonce  was  offered.  The  new  emigrants  reduced  to  villeinage 
the  other  races  of  the  island,  Achaians  Carians  and  possibly 
Piioenicians,  and  organized  themselves  under  a  strict  discipline  as 

I    a  military  aristocracy  among  a  people  of  serfs. 
Melos    and   Thera   among   the    Sporades  Avere    colonized    by 
Dorians  from  Laconia,  mixed  with  their  subjects  from  the  same 
land,  whom  they  brought  with  them  and  admitted  ^^^  Dorians  in 
to  a  share  in  the  colony.    Further  to  the  east  the  ^^^  Minor. 
aouB   Rhodes— equalled  in  size  by  Lesbos  only  among  the 
I     Asiatic  islands — was  occupied  by  three  groups  of  settlers  from 
I     ArgoB,  who  built  the  towns  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camel rus.    In 
the  south-western  corner  of  Caria,  where  two  long  peninsulas  jut  out 
into  the  sea,  the  Laconians  founded  Onidus,  and  the  Troezenians 
Halicamassus.     Finally,  the  large  island  of  Cos,  which  lies  off 
the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus,  was  also  settled  by  emigrants  from 
,     Troezen,     The  people  of  Cos  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus,  together 
with  those  of  the  three  towns  of  Rhodes,  formed  a  Doric  "  Hexa- 

^  One  was  peculiar  to  Samos  ;  one  was  spoken  at  Chios  and  Erythrae ; 
t  tiiiid  at  Ephesns,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Teos,  Ciazomenae  and  Phocaea ; 
afoottli  at  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Prienc. 
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polls,"  who  joined  in  a  common  worship  of  Apollo  at  Cape  Tri- 
ui'iuiii.  Tlio  ^Hjwcr  and  organization  of  their  league  was  a  faint 
rcilt'ction  of  that  of  the  far  moro  important  Ionian  confederacy 
which  united  to  reverence  Poseidon  at  the  Fanionium.  The  Hexa* 
IK)liH,  together  with  a  few  neighbouring  Dorian  settlements  of 
Hinaller  iniix^rtaiicc,  Myndus  Nisyrus  and  others,  was  often  called 
hurls,  just  as  the  larger  groups  of  colonies  to  the  north  were 
respectively  knuwn  as  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 

What  was  the  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  eastern- 
most group  of  Greek  colonics,  those  which  were  founded  in  Cypnia^ 
Tho  Qrooks  in  ^^  is  hard  to  Say.    Tradition  ascribed  their  settlement 
Cyprus.      ^  ^ijy  iieroes  of  tho  Trojan  War ;  but  we  may  safely 
concludo  that  Cyprus  was  not  ai^proached  by  the  Greeks  till 
the  nearer  lands  in  Asia  Minor  had  already  been  seized.    That 
the  en lig ration  to  Cyprus,  however,  was  at  an  early  date  may  ho 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Cypriot  Greeks  are  found  using* 
more  priniitivo  form  of  writing,  borrowed  from  the  East,  than  ai^ 
other  branch  uf  tho  Hellenic  race.    While  every  other  tribe  used 
tho  "Cadmeian  alphabet,"  the  Cypriots  employed  a  complicated 
Hyllabary  which  would  not  havo  been  adopted  by  any  one  fiamiliar 
with  tho  much  moro  convenient  Phoenician  symbols  which  tho 
majority  of  their  countrymen  knew.    It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that 
the  Greeks  wero  thoroughly  rooted  down  in  Cyprus  long  before  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  as  the  Assyrian  conquerors  of  the 
island  in  that  ago  name  several  Greek  kings  among  their  vassalB. 
Tho  chief  Greek  colonies  of  the  island  were  Salamis,  Paphos,  and 
Curium,  which  maintained  a  constant  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
tho  older  Phoenician  towns  of  Amathus,  Citium,  Golgos,  and 
Tamassus.    Tho  founders  of  the  Greek  towns  were  of  very  various 
descent.   Wo  hear  of  Achaians,  under  Teucer  of  Salamis  the  brother 
of  tho  hero  Ajax,  of  Argives,  Laconians,  and  even  of  Arcadians 
from  tho  inland  of  Peloponnesus,    The  mixture  of  races  would 
certainly  seem  to  point  to  tho  period  of  the  colonization  of  Cyprus 
as  being  tho  samo  as  that  of  Asia  Minor,  for  at  a  later  date  some 
of  these  races  had  entirely  ceased  to  go  on  maritime  expeditions. 

What  wero  the  centuries  which  saw  the  migration  of  nations  in 
the  Hellenic  peninsula,  and  tho  colonization  of  the  Asiatic  shores, 
H  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy.    That  the  movements  lasted 
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through  a  considerable  number  of  generations  we  may  be  certain. 
But  the  genealogies  which  the  later  Greeks  constructed  and  used 
as  a  basis  of  calculation  for  the  dates  of  this  period  are  quite 
worthless,  and  any  deductions  drawn  from  them  arc  useless  for 
chronology.  If  any  limits  must  be  given  for  the  length  of  the 
age  of  migration,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  period  between 
1100  and  950  B.C.  must  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Greek  races. 


I 


CHAPTER   VIL 

THE   DORIANS  IN   PELOPONNESUS — THE    LEGISLATION    OF   LYCURGUS. 

Foil  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  probable  era  of  tne 
Dorian  migration  the  history  of  Pelo^wnnesus  is  obscure,  and  its 
chronology  vague  and  inaccurate.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not 
pretend  to  give  exact  dates  till  the  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.),  and 
oven  after  this  great  uncertainty  exists,  and  we  cannot  be  said  to 
bo  moving  in  a  really  clear  and  historical  atmosphere  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century.  For  the  first  two  centuries  our 
only  landmarks  are  the  lists  of  Spartan,  Argive,  Messenian,  and 
Corinthian  kings,  most  of  whom  are  mere  names  to  us,  while 
others  have  connected  Avith  them  stories  that  are  utterly  impos* 
sible.  Still,  royal  genealogies  are  undoubtedly  the  first  things  that 
a  nation  commits  to  memory,  and,  in  default  of  written  history,  are 
not  without  their  value. 

Of  the  three  greater  Dorian  states  which  were  established  In 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracleid  chiefs  who  led  the  invasion,  that 

The  Arrive   ^f  Argos  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  important. 

amance.      Including  its  dependent  states,  it  may  be  defined  88 
holding  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula.     The  descend- 
ants of  Temenus  held   as  their  own  domain  the  coast-plain  of 
the  Inachus  and  the  slopes  above  it.    Here  they  would  seem  to 
have  admitted  part  of  the  old  Achaian  inhabitants  to  a  share  in 
the  citizenship,  for  besides   the  three  Dorian  tribes  of  HylleiSi 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes,  the  Argives  were  divided  into  a  fou 
called  Hyrnethians,  who  seem  to  represent  the  Achaian  elen      ; 
Outside  the  immediate  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos  were  oti 
communities  both  Dorian  and  non-Dorian,  which  acknowledged  it 
jupremacy  of  their  greater  neighbour.    Of  these  some  were  actual 
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rassal  states  closely  bound  to  Argos  as  to  a  mistress.  Such  were 
be  Achaians  of  the  little  town  of  Omeae  and  the  lonians  of 
3ynuria,  who  inhabited  that  rocky  strip  of  coast,  between  Mount 
Paraon  and  the  sea,  which  runs  down  as  far  as  Cape  Males  and 
3ven  includes  the  island  of  Cythera.  Less  closely  connected  were 
Lhe  new  Dorian  states  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Phlius,  Cleonae,  and 
Sicyon,  whose  conquerors  had  started  from  Argos,  and  were  bound 
to  pay  a  certain  deference  to  their  mother-city  The  once-famous 
Achaian  town  of  Mycenae  prolonged  an  obscure  existence  on  its 
hillside  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  first  nine  kings  of  Argos  are  mere  names  to  us.  All  that  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  them  is  a  series  of  dim  legends  about 
their  wars  with  their  kinsmen  of  Sparta,  which 
sound  like  a  reflection  back  into  an  early  age  of  the  * 
real  wars  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  first  Argivo 
sovereign  who  is  more  than  a  name  to  us  is  King  Pheidon,  of  whose 
deeds  many  tales  are  related.  He  succeeded  to  a  kingly  power 
which  had  become  weakened  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Dorian  oligarchy  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  But 
by  armed  force  he  put  down  this  oligarchy,  and  freed  himself  from 
all  constitutional  restraints.  Then  he  turned  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  the  empire  of  Argos;  not  only  did  he  reduce  Sicyon  and  his 
other  Dorian  neighbours  to  a  closer  dependence,  but  he  added  to 
his  client  states  the  important  towns  of  Corinth  and  Aegina,  which 
had  already  become  the  greatest  marts  and  seaports  of  Southern 
Greece.  He  is  even  credited  with  the  design  of  reducing  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  to  vassalage ;  he  repressed  the  Spartans,  and,  marching 
into  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  aided  the  Pisatans,  who  were  in  revolt 
against  Ells,  and  supported  them  in  their  claim  to  celebrate  tho 
Olympic  games,  of  which  we  now  find  the  first  authentic  mention. 
Pheidon  was,  moreover,  a  legislator ;  he  fixed  a  new  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  almost  universally  accepted 
among  the  Dorian  and  Aeolian  states  of  Greece,  and  had  coined  for 
him  by  his  Aeginetan  vassals  the  first  silver  money  which  was  ever 
known  west  of  the  Aegean.  He  consecrated,  we  are  told,  in  the 
temple  of  Hera  at  Argos,  samples  of  the  rude  currency  of  long  silver 
fltils  which  his  round  obols  and  drachmae  superseded.  Pheidon 
Aed  in  battle,  having  first,  however,  seen  his  scheme  of  empire  frus- 
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trat(»<l^  liiuler  his  son  tlio  royal  power  was  at  once  brought  back 
to  its  oM  iiisi^nincaDcc,  though  Argive  sovereigns  continued  to  rule 
in  n«iino  down  to  tlio  sixth,  perhaps  even  to  the  fifth,  century. 
The  solo  permanent  result  of  tho  great  king's  reign  was  to  break 
down  tho  Dorian  oligarchy  at  Argos,  so  that  democracy  became 
possiblo  in  that  state  before  it  was  established  in  most  other 
Communities. 

When  so  much  is  known  of  Plicidon,  it  is  strange  to  realize  that 
his  date  is  uncertain.  While  the  received  text  of  Herodotus*  tells 
lis  that  the  Olympic  games  which  he  assisted  the  Pisatans  to  cele- 
brate were  tho  eighth  since  the  commencement  of  those  contests 
(i.e.  those  of  748  b.c),  there  are  other  facts  which  seem  to  bring 
Pheidon's  date  much  lower,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  his 
I  real  date  was  about  G75-GG5  B.C.  When  tho  reign  of  a  king  whose 
name  was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  age  cannot  be  fixed  within  a 
hundred  years,  regular  history  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun. 

While  Argos  was  holding  the  primacy  in  the  Pcloponnese,  her 
sister  states  of  Messonia  and  Laconia  were  going  through  two  oppo- 
site courses  of  development,  which  brought  them  first  into  livahy 
and  then  into  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

In  Messene,  as  in  Argos,  the  Dorian  conquerors  had  not  alto- 
gether expatriated  or  extermincd  tho  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Legends  speak  of  Cresphontes,  the  brother  of  Temenus 
and  first  Dorian  king  of  Messcnia,  as  having  granted 
full  citizenship  in  his  new  state  to  those  of  the  Pylian  Caucones 
and  tho  Achaians  who  did  not  emigrate,  and  as  having  marriedi 
not  one  of  his  own  race,  but  tho  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  prince 
of  Arcadia.  His  anti-national  tendencies  provoked  the  Dorians  to 
revolt  and  murder  their  king ;  but  his  son  Aepytus  revenged  hia 
father,  slew  Polyphonies  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  brought  back 
peace  to  tho  land.  Under  the  rule  of  Aepytus  and  his  lino,  Dorian 
Caucon  and  Achaean  became  thoroughly  fused,  and  Mcssenia, 
though  ruled  by  a  Horacleid  fiimily,  retained  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Dorian  state. 

^  It  is  probable  that  tho  text  of  Herodotus  has  been  corrupted,  and  that 
Pheidon's  Olympiad  was  the  twenty-eighth  not  tlio  eighth — 668,  not  748 
B.C.  This  view  is  corroborated  especially  by  the  recorded  fact  of  his 
striking  money ;  for  the  internal  evidence  of  tho  Greek  coinage  seems  to 
fix  about  680-650,  as  the  date  of  the  earliest  Aeginetan  st^tcre. 


•  _  _ 
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conia  the  condition  of  things  was  entirely  different.  The 
Dorian  invaders  that  had  settled  round  Sparta  in  the  Eurotas 
as  weak,  and  the  territory  which  it  had  seized 
row,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Arcadian 
d  to  the  south  by  the  Achaian  fortress  of  Amyclae,  which 
ily  three  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  invaders,  and  com- 
)locked  their  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  just  as 
,  in  a  later  day,  blocked  the  Romans  from  the  valley  of  the 
The  Dorians  of  Sparta  enjoyed  the  constitutional  anomaly 
g  two  kings  to  reign  over  them.  Two  royal  houses,  calling 
res  Agidae  and  Eurypontidao  respectively,  were  seated 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  first  date  of  their  appearance 
)d  the  state  by  their  quarrels.  The  Spartans  said  that 
imus,  the  original  leader  of  their  horde,  had  died,  leaving 
QS,  and  that  an  oracle  had  bidden  them  "  to  take  both  as 
ut  to  give  greater  honour  to  the  elder."  Modem  historians, 
nted  with  the  legend,  have  tried  to  prove — wkh  very  doubt- 
ess — that  the  coexistence  of  two  royal  houses  represented 
ilgamation  of  the  conquering  Dorian  with  the  conquered 
I,  or  of  two  separate  Dorian  bands  settled  one  in  the  valley 
lurotas,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  Oenus.  It  may  be  so, 
)f  is  impossible ;  the  double  kingship  must  be  taken  as  an 
I  fact,  whose  explanation  is  beyond  our  power, 
very  weakness  and  isolation  of  the  Dorians  of  Sparta 
for  the  fact  that  they  retained  their  national  identity  to  a  I 
,ter  degree  than  their  brethren  of  Argos  and  pj^Q^gj^  ^^  ' 
3.  They  were  not  strong  or  numerous  enough  the  Dorian 
ler  and  incorporate  their  neighbours,  but  were 
ed  to  fight  hard  with  them  for  every  foot  of  land  they  won. 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  Britain  retained  their  language 
jir  customs  because  they  could  not  sweep  over  the  whole 
tnd  subdue  its  inhabitants,  but  had  to  push  forward  slowlj'', 
out  the  Britons ;  so  the  Spartans  remained  uninfluenced  by 
people  of  Laconia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Argives  and 
la  in  Greece,  just  like  the  Franks  and  Lombards  in  modern 
,  were  strong  enough  to  win  a  broad  realm  at  a  single  blow, 
re  ere  long  either  absorbed  or  at  least  largely  influenced  by 
ponderating  mass  of  subjects  whom  they  suddenly  acquired.  • 
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Ail  iWitipiiitics  .i;zrcc  in  describing  the  state  of  early  Sparta  as  one 
rif  wraknoss  and  anarchy.    Her  dominion  did  not  extend;  her  two 
royal  1ii>m^(?s  were  incessantly  at  variance;  her  wars  botti  with  her 
n«>riau   neighbours  of  Argolis  and  with  the  Arcadians  on  her 
novth(Tn  fnmtier  wore  usually  disastrous ;  her  people  were  discon- 
t(>ntc«l.     Sucii  was  the  condition  of  things  when  her  great  l^slator 
iiycurf:;us  ai)ix?arccl,  to  rescue  her  from  herself,  and  send  her  forth 
arniod  for  tho  conquest  of  the  whole  Feloponnese. 
"**^    ()f  tlu'  existence  of  Lycurgus  wo  need  have  no  doubt,  thongli  ^ 
'^ V ''/lioncrn  writers  have  reduced  him,  in  common  with  most  other^ 
*"  7^^*^  '  ^^^'^  men  of  early  history,  to  the  inevitable  i 

myth.  Ho  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  royal  houaofl^ 
and  in  all  probability  lived  about  the  year  800  b.g.  We  need  not 
accept,  unless  wo  choose,  the  legends  which  toll  how  he  was  tite 
younger  son  of  King  f^unomus  of  the  Eurypontid  lino;  how  be 
exiled  himself  from  SSparta  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  tiiftl 
he  would  usurp  the  throno  of  his  infant  nephew  Charilaiis ;  how 
ho  travelled  in  Greece,  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  yet  furt 
atield,  and  finally  returned,  full  of  wisdom  and  experience,  w! 
Charilaiis  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  only  to  find  the  state  in  a 
worso  plight  than  over.  The  kings  were  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  striving  to  cast  off  constitutional  chedks 
and  rule  despotically.  Charilaiis  is  oven  called  one  of  the  •'tyrants" 
of  Greece.  Meanwhile  a  disastrous  war  was  proceedings  thfl 
Arcadians  of  Tegca  had  just  inflicted  on  Sparta  the  greatest 
defeat  she  ever  know,  taken  one  of  her  kings  prisoner,  and  set 
hundreds  of  Spartan  captives  to  work  as  slaves  on  their  upland 
farms. 

In  this  emergency  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  are  told,  were  ready 
to  accept  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  preserve  their  state.  Their 
eyes  turned  to  Lycurgus,  and  when  ho  came  out  into  the  market- 
place, followed  by  twenty-eight  of  the  wisest  and.  noblest  of  the 
citizens,  and  laid  his  schemes  before  the  people,  they  met  wiil) 
high  approval.  The  legend  adds  that,  after  a  time  of  vio 
opposition  by  the  minority,  which  resulted  in  brawls  and  not% 
during  one  of  which  the  legislator  had  his  eye  strack  out,  the  new 
code  was  accepted. 
What  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  did  and  did  not  include  ifc 


is  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy.    But  some  general  results  can 
be  obtained  by  carefully  excising  from  tlie  reports  _. 
of  posterity  those  so-called   parts  of  his  legislation       tionof  \ 

for  which  we  know  that  he  cannot  possibly  have  been  ^y*^^*^- 
responsible.  That  he  did  not,  for  example,  forbid  the  committing 
of  his  laws  to  writing  or  the  use  of  coined  money  we  may  bo . 
certain;  neither  written  codes  nor  current  cash  were  known  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  latest  possible  date  at  which  he  can 
be  placed.  Nor  can  he  have  legislated  about  Helots,  for  the  serf 
problem  did  not  come  before  Sparta  so  long  as  she  was  a  small  poor 
ftate^  peimed  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Eurotas.  Neither  did  he 
««^|vent  the  Ephoralty,  which  first  appears  during  the  Messenian 
wars,  nor  institute  an  equaLjiivision  of  property^  JRxxi  legend 
loves  to  pile  all  the  details  of  an  early  constitution  on  to  a  single 
legislator ;  and,  in  crediting  Lycurgus  with  every  distinctive  usage 
of  the  Spartan  state-system,  the  Greeks  were  but  illustrating  the 
same  tendency  that  made  our  own  ancestors  say  that  King  Alfred 
invented  trial  by  jury,  or  divided  England  into  shires. 

The  constitution  of  Lycurgus  was  primarily  intended  to  define 
the  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  state.  Sparta — like  all 
Greek  states  of  the  Homeric  age — possessed  kings,  f^^^  Rhetra  of 
a  council  of  nobles,  and  an  assembly  of  freemen.  But  liycurgrus. 
it  would  seem  that  the  nobles  were  now  trying  to  deprive  the 
ki  of  their  prerogatives,  while  the  kings  were  endeavouring  to 
rid  of  all  coDstitutional  control.  Meanwhile  the  general 
M  )ly  of  freemen  may  have  begun  to  assert  a  claim  to  some- 
e  than  a  right  to  acquiesce  in  all  that  was  laid  before  it. 
liyc  tyade  the  Spartans,  in  the  curt  language  of  his  "  Rhetra," 

**baii£ia  temple  to  Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athena  Hellania;  arraogo 
the  pec     )  in  tribes  and  in  obes,  thirty  in  number ;  establish  a 
Qew        including  the  two  kings ;  and  summon  the  people  from 
to  time  to  an  assembly  between  Babyca  and  the  Cnacion ; 
people  shall  have  the  determining  voice."  *     What  was  the 
exact  pohtical  meaning  of  the  particular  worship  to  be  paid  to 
2      and  Athena  we  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  Dorian  Apollo  had 
:hen  been  the  sole  god  of  the  state.    But  the  other  clauses  of 

^  For  a  good  commentary  on  this,  sec  E.  Abbott's  "  History  of  Greece," 

isoo. 
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the  lUictra  arc  clearer.  Tlio  ancieut  polity  is  to  be  systematizod : 
the  Buule  of  uubles  is  to  bo  transtbrmed  into  an  elected  senate  of 
thirty  elders,  among  whom  the  kiugs  aro  always  to  find  a  place; 
the  assembly  of  freemen  is  to  have  a  real  part  in  the  conduct  of 
aflairs,  and  to  give  a  decisive  vote  when  the  Gerousia  is  divided. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  laws,  therefore,  would  be  to  suppress  the 
iniruliness  of  the  aristocratic  council  of  nobles  by  cutting  down  its 
numbers  and  restricting  it  to  elderly  men ;  while  the  kings,  on  the 
other  hand,  aro  mulcted  of  their  power  of  promulgating  laws  on 
their  own  authority,  and  incorporated  as  individual  members  of 
the  Gerousia.  The  people  are  to  be  indulged  with  a  share  in  the 
constitution,  though  probably  they  were  only  given  enough  to 
serve  as  a  salve  for  discontent,  and  not  enough  to  enable  them 
to  interfere  to  any  effect  in  politics ;  no  one  ever  accused  Lycurgus 
of  being  a  democrat.  What  were  the  alterations  made  by  the  new 
ordinances  in  the  tribes  we  cannot  say ;  at  any  rate,  the  old  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes  were  not  abolished.  The  obes,  again,  are 
mysterious — whether  they  were  grouped  by  families  or  by  localities 
is  unknown ;  we  can  only  say  that  they  were  subdivisions  of  which 
ten  went  to  each  tribe. 

The  Gerousia  consisted  of  thirty  elders,  one  for  each  obe.  The 
kings  were  ex-officio  members,  apparently  representing  the  obes  to 
which  their  families  belonged.  The  other  Gerontes 
were  elective ;  they  held  their  seats  for  life,  but  as  no 
one  was  eligible  for  the  post  till  his  sixtieth  year,  the  average 
tenure  of  office  cannot  have  been  very  long.  Like  the  old  oonndl 
of  nobles,  which  they  replaced,  they  acted  as  assessors  to  the  kings 
in  the  discussion  of  all  public  affairs.  But  they  had  this  advantage 
over  their  predecessors,  that  the  king's  voice  only  counted  as  one  of 
their  own  and  was  no  longer  omnipotent,  for  everything  was  now 
decided  by  numerical  majority. 

The  assembly  of  freemen,  which  was  known  at  Sparta  as  the 
Apella,  was  composed  of  all  citizens  of  thirty  years  of  age  and 
over.  It  met  between  the  bridge  of  Babyca  and  the 
^®  '  Chacion,  the  ravine  of  the  Genus,  once  a  month.  As 
the  old  Homeric  Agora  had  only  been  able  to  shout  its  assent  or 
dissent,  so  the  Spartan  assembly,  though  given  a  real  part  in  the 
constitution,  could  only  vote  by  acclamation.    The  uncertainty  of 
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this  method  of  decision  must  have  thrown  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  official,  especially  when  such  business  as 
the  election  of  one  of  the  Gerontes  or  other  magistrates  from 
among  several  candidates  was  in  hand.  As  Aristotle  observes,  "  the 
plan  was  too  childish."    We  are  even  assured  that  at  some  elections 
the  matter  was  settled  by  shutting  up  the  returning  officer  in  a 
room  out  of  sight  of  the  assembly,  and  compelling  him  to  decide 
which  of  the  shouts  that  he  heard  without  was  loudest  I    But  this 
device  must  surely  have  been  invented  by  a  sarcastic  neighbour. 
The  assembly  had  brought  before  it  the  subjects  of  debate  approved* 
by  the  Grerousia ;  declarations  of  war,  treaties  of  alliance,  deposi-  i 
tions  of  kings,  and  all  such  weighty  matters  were  to  be  within  its  , 
cognizance.    No  one  could  speak  in  it  without  the  invitation  of  • 
the  presiding  officer — a  feature,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  which  was  also 
to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Comitia.    In  historic  times  the  ephors 
presided,  but  in  Lycurgus's  day  the  kings  and  Gerontes  must 
have  convened  the  meeting,  as  they  would  have  done  with  the 
Homeric  Agora. 

The  privileges  which  the  new  constitution  left  to  the  kings  aro 
shortly  summed  up  by  Herodotus.  In  peace  they  had  the  highest 
seat,  and  a  double  portion  at  all  feasts,  sacrifices,  and    _    ,  • 
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banquets.  Public  rations  of  corn  and  wine  were  issued 
to  them  twice  a  month,  and  for  meat  they  might  claim  the  chine 
of  every  animal  sacrificed  in  the  city.  Its  hide  was  also  their 
perquisite.  They  were  hereditary  priests  of  Zeus  Lacedaemonius 
the  god  of  the  land,  and  Zeus  Uranius  the  god  of  heaven.  They 
were  charged  with  choosing  envoys  to  consult  the  oracles  (Pythii), 
and  with  appointing  consuls  {Tcpo\hoi)  for  foreign  states.  They 
liad  also  the  right  of  giving  away  the  hands  of  orphan  heiresses, 
and  of  sanctioning  the  adoption  of  sons  by  the  childless.  In  war- 
time  they  were  perpetual  commanders-in-chief.  When  the  army 
went  forth,  they  marched  out  first,  and  on  its  return  they  entered 
the  city  last.  A  hundred  chosen  warriors  guarded  their  persons. 
They  might  direct  their  expeditions  against  any  foe  they  chose, 
and  the  Spartan  who  strove  to  turn  their  purpose  was  held  accursed. 
When  in  the  field  they  might  requisition  sheep  and  cattle  according 
to  their  good  pleasure.  At  their  death,  adds  Herodotus,  "  women 
go  round  the  city  beating  kettle-drums,  and,  when  the  sound  is 
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Iicard,  two  i»ersons  in  every  bouse,  a  male  and  a  female,  put  on 
niouming  apiMirol,  and  cut  ofT  their  hair.  Horsemen  take  the 
tidings  round  Lacouia,  and,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  a  vast 
niultitudo  of  the  subjects  and  serfs  of  the  Spartans  come  flocking 
in  to  join  the  townsfolk  in  the  wailiogs  which  accompany  the 
pHKCflsion." 

A  Spartan  kin?,  then,  was  left  by  the  Lycurgean  legislation  a 
)N>sition  of  honorary  distinction  in  the  state,  a  high  priesthood,  and 
the  command  of  the  army  in  time  of  war.  He  had  become  a  great 
Iicreditary  state  official,  and  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign. 

If  these  constitutional  reforms  had  comprised  the  whole  work  of 
Lycurgus,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  not  have  heard  very  much 
of  S^Mirta  in  coming  years.  A  limited  monarchy  and  quasi-repre- 
sentative government  are  excellent  things  in  themselves,  and  bring 
vast  relief  to  a  people  who  have  been  suffering  under  anarchy ;  but 
they  do  not  suffice  to  found  a  great  and  victorious  military  state. 
It  was  his  social  rather  than  his  political  legislation  which  made 
Lycurgus  a  legislator  unique  of  his  kind. 

The  Spartans  were  a  poor  and  rough  people,  maintaiDing,  among 
hostile  neighbours,  a  constant  armed  struggle  for  existence.  To 
survive  they  had  to  be  continually  prepared  to  fight  superior  forces 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  for  their  enemies  dwelt  at  their  very  gates, 
and  no  point  in  the  land  was  a  day's  march  from  the  border. 
Lycurgus  determined  to  secure  them  victory  by  sacrificing  every 
public  and  private  end  in  the  state  to  the  one  object  of  making  his 
countrymen  irresistible  in  battle.  To  do  this  he  turned  the  whole 
social  system  of  the  state  into  a  hateful  and  relentless  military 
machine,  which  seized  on  the  citizen  body  and  soul  in  early  boy- 
hood, held  him  enmeshed  all  his  life,  and  only  let  him  loose  when 
.  ho  was  no  longer  fit  to  bear  arms.  This  machine  was  the  fiimoas 
Spartan  d7«7^,  or  training  and  discipline,  of  which  he  was  ihe 
perfcctcr,  if  not  the  inventor. 

Lycurgus  was  fortunate  in  having  to  do  with  a  very  primitive 
and  uncivilized  people.    No  race  which  had  stored    up   much 

The  Spartan  ^Material  wealth  or  mental  culture  would  have  con- 

traininff.     gented  for  a  moment  to  adopt  his  system.    But  the 

Spartans  were  a  rude,  perhaps  almost  a  savage,  people.    We  find 

surviving  among  them  practices  which  mark  a  very  low  grade  in 
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civilizatioa — the  form  of  marriage  whicli  consists  in  the  fiction  of 
capturing  the  bride  by  force  from  her  parents,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  at  meals,  the  hateful  practice  of  polyandry.    Even  after  their 
advance  into  Peloponnesus,  the  Dorians  were  only  just  beginning  to 
come  within  the  radius  of  civilization.    It  is  a  sufficient  comment 
on  the  Lycurgean  training  to  say  that  the  nearest  parallel  to  it  in 
history  is  that  strange  military  discipline  which  King  Chaka  intro- 
duced among  the  Zulus  in  our  own  times. 
y'    The  moment  a  Spartan  was  bom,  the  state  began  to  take  cogni-  . 
zance  of  him.    The  infant  was  carried  before  the  elders,  who   \ 
decided  on  his  fate :  if  healthy,  he  was  given  back  to  his  parents  to    ^ 
be  reared ;  if  weakly,  he  was  taken  away  and  cast  out  on  Taygetus,     j 
to  perish  by  exposure.    At  the  age  of  seven  the  boys  were  removed 
from  the  homes  of  their  parents,  and  placed  in  the  public  training- 
house,  where  they  began  to  undergo  the  series  of  toils  which  were 
to  make  up  their  lives.    They  went  barefoot,  and  were  allowed 
only  a  single  garment  winter  and  summer;   at  night  they  were 
compelled  to  sleep  on  beds  of  rushes,  which  they  gathered  with  their 
own  hands  from  the  bed  of  the  Eurotas.    They  had  to  cook  and 
cater  for  themselves:   the  ration  allowed  them  was  deliberately 
made  small  and  unappetizing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  en- 
couraged to  add  to  it  by  hunting  or  even  by  theft.    We  are  assured 
that  it  was  habitual  for  the  boys  to  eke  out  their  meals  by  spoil 
from  neighbouring    gardens    and    larders,  and    that    they  were 
punished  when  caught,  **  not  for  the  stealing,  but  the  clumsiness 
in  being  found  out."    Any  symptoms  of  weakness  or  complaining 
were  treated  as  the  severest  of  offences ;  Stoic  insensibility  to  pain 
was  inculcated  by  continual  floggings,  tortures,  and  privations,  till 
the  most  incredible  callousness  was  produced.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  the  omnivorous  youth  who  stole  a  young  fox  for  dinner  and  hid  it 
under  his  shirt,  and  how,  when  detained  in  company,  he  allowed  the 
beast  to  tear  open  his  stomach  rather  than  to  escape  and  betray  him. 
The  training  of  the  Spartan  boy  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises.     Choral  music  was   the  only  i 
refining  influence  of  any  kind  which  came  within  his  observation. ' 
The  central  incident  of  his  year's  life  was  the  festival   of  the 
Gymnopaidia,  when  he  contested  with  his  peers  in  exercises  of  .■ 
music,  dancing,  running,  and  wrestling. 
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At  eighteen  the  Spartan  lad  was  called  a  Melleiren  (McXAeZ/n^i^) ; 
fit  twenty  ho  became  an  Eiren  (Eljfwy*'),  or  young  man,  and  left  the 
Social  inatitu-  train ing-houso  for  the  barrack.  He  was  now  drafted 
tiona.  Qff  into  one  of  the  public  messes,  which  formed  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Spartan  life.  These  messes  (Svo-o-ir^)  were 
formcLl  of  fifteen  men  each,  new  members  being  coopted  when  a 
vacancy  occurred.  They  were  held  in  public,  and  consisted  of  fixed 
rations ;  for  no  citizen  till  ho  reached  the  age  of  sixty  might  take 
his  meals  at  home,  and  custom  dictated  the  uniformity  of  viands. 
Each  member  was  responsible  for  sending  in  his  share  of  the  food 
month  by  month;  the  meals  consisted  mainly  of  barley-meal, 
cheese,  figs,  and  the  unpalatable  "  black  broth "  which  was  oon- 
sidered  the  characteristic  dish  of  Laconia,  Meat  was  only  tasted 
on  days  of  sacrifice. 

The  girls  of  Sparta  received  a  training  similar  in  kind  to,  but  less 
severe  than,  that  of  the  boys.    They  were  not  taken  from  their 
mothers,  but  were  formed  into  classes,  and  set  to  compete  in  run- 
ning, wrestling,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  so  that  their  bodies 
might  bo  fortified  by  exercise.    Though  they  stripped  for  the 
contest,  their  sports  were  freely  witnessed  by  the  men.    As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  training  bred  a  race  of  buxom,  coarse- 
minded  hoydens.    If  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Spartans  rose 
far  above  the  secluded  women  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  not  only  in 
physical  beauty  and  vigour,  but  in  courage  and  ability,  they  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  utterly  destitute  of  all  modesty  and  womanly  feeling. 
A  man  at  thirty,  a  woman  at  twenty,  were  expected  to  marry, 
and  grave  political  disabilities  were  inflicted  on  the  Spartan  who 
did  not  enter  wedlock,  and  take  his  share  in  rearing 
children  for  the  state.    MaiTiage,  however,  did  not 
end  the  man's  barrack-life ;  he  still  dwelt  for  some  time  apart  from 
his  wife,  and  only  visited  her  by  stealth  when  his  presence  was  not 
required  at  the  Syssitia,  the  drill-ground,  or  the  gymnasium.    It 
was  only  after  many  months  that  he  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  house 
of  his  own,  and  remove  his  wife  to  it ;  even  then  he  was  not  freed 
from  his  attendance  at  the  public  meals.     Spartan  wedlock  was  a 
duty  owed  to  the  state  rather  than  a  voluntary  union,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  was  lightly 
•esrarded. 
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All  these  unnatural  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
were  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  turning  him  into  a  good  soldier, 
hard  in  body,  callous  in  mind.    Undoubtedly  they  ^^ 

had  the  desired  effect.  As  a  sarcastic  contemporary  mmtaxy 
once  remarked,  "  The  Spartan's  life  was  made  so  un-  «y»t«ni. 
pleasant  for  him,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  threw  it  away 
without  regret  in  battle."  But  the  victories  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  due  not  less  to  their  organization  than  to  their  unflinch- 
ing courage.  While  the  hosts  of  the  other  Greek  states  went  out 
to  war  in  untrained  masses,  and  took  their  orders  from  a  single 
herald,  who  bawled  out  the  commander-in-chief's  directions,  the 
Spartans  had  a  well-arranged  system  of  drill  and  a  whole  hierarchy 
of  officers.  The  army  was  divided  into  bodies  known  as  the  mora, 
and  the  lochoSy  corresponding  to  our  battalions  and  companies,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  series  of  officers,  ranging  down  from  the 
polemarch,  or  colonel  who  commanded  a  mora,  to  tbe  enomotarch, 
who  was  a  sergeant  with  twenty-five  men  under  him.^  The 
commands  which  were  given  by  the  king  were  passed  down  by  the 
pdemarchs  and  other  officers  with  such  order  and  rapidity,  that 
a  Spartan  army  could  manoeuvre  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that 
no  other  Greek  force  could  approach.  This,  as  much  as  their 
courage,  explaios  their  constant  successes. 
"^  Life  was  deliberately  made  more  pleasant  for  a  Spartan  when  he 
took  the  field;  his  rations  were  improved,  his  discipline  somewhat 
relaxed;  even  jests' and  jokes  were  encouraged  around  the  camp- 
fire.  Everything  was  done  to  make  him  look  on  war-time  as  a 
relief  from  the  horrors  of  peace. 

Such  were  the  chief  features  in  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  training  received  many  developments  after  his 
death;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  Greek  belief  to  the 
contrary,  his  constitutional  scheme  suffered  many  alterations  in 
later  years.  The  chief  of  these  came  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Ephoralty,  an  office  unknown  to  his  political  system. 
Tlie  Ephors  came  into  being  during  the  period  of  the 
Hessenian  wars,  largely — as  we  read —in  consequence  of  the 
Gontinnal  absence  of  the  kings  in  the  field.    As  their  name  shows, 

*  There  were  several  divisions  below  the  lochos,  for  which  we  cannot 
iBpply  exact  modem  equivalents. 
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they  were  primarily  intended  to  act  as  overseers  or  police-magis' 
trates,  but  they  soon  became  the  irresponsible  ministers  of  the 
state.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  by  the  Apella 
for  the  term  of  one  year.  During  that  period  they  were  the 
executive  of  the  community :  they  received  foreign  embassies,  and 
became  the  convening  officers  and  presidents  of  the  assembly, 
dealing;  with  that  body  as  freely  as  did  the  Roman  tribunes  with 
the  Comitia.  On  their  own  initiative,  without  the  sanction  of 
either  Gerousia  or  Apella,  they  could  arrest,  imprison,  and  fine 
any  one  whom  they  chose,  without  any  legal  process.  Even  the 
kings  were  subject  to  their  arbitrary  power ;  they  threw  Cleomenes 
into  prison,  and  made  Ariston  divorce  his  barren  wife.  In  historical 
times,  two  of  them  accompanied  the  king  when  he  went  out  to  war, 
so  that  his  authority  was  constantly  under  their  supervision,  and 
became  at  last  almost  nominal.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  Sparta 
had  two  kings  and  five  irresponsible  despots.  Owing  to  the 
ridiculous  form  of  voting  in  the  Apella,  the  ephors  could  practi- 
cally return  whomsoever  they  chose  to  act  as  their  successors  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  thus  secured— except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances — the  continuation  of  their  own  line  of  policy. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  how  the  machinery  which  Lycurgns  con- 
structed proceedecl  to  work  after  his  death. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SPARTAN  SUPREMACY  IN  PELOPONNESUS. 

Armed  and  organized  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans 
K       fbrth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    Before  the  death  of  Chari- 

9,  the  king  whose  reign  covers  the  period  of  reform, 
1       had  already  fallen  upon  and  subdued  the  weak   conquest  of 
Ar«     m  tribes  who  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the 
1     )tas,  in  the  district  of  Aegys.    A  few  years  later  King  Teleclus 
ied  in  taking  Amyclae,  the  Achaian  town  at  the  very  gates 
a,  which  had  blocked  the  progress  of  Dorian  conquest  down 
-'        f  of  the  Eurotas.     Within  the  next  fifty  years  all  the 
ilweUor?  in  Laconia,  save  the  Cynurians  of  the  eastern  coast,  had 
lieeome  the  subjects  of  Sparta.    From  the  mountain  borders  of 
Tegea  down  to  the  southernmost  points  of  Taenarum  and  Malea, 
all  was  now  hers. 
For  reasons   to  us  unknown,  the  conquerors   dealt   out  very 
}  measures  to  the  various  districts  which  they  subdued, 
wnue         }  were  only  reduced  to  vassalage  and  retained  their  local 
Qs  and  certain  rights  of  self-government,  others  were  utterly 
crushed  and  spoiled.    The  inhabitants  of  the  more  perioedand 
i  places  became  "  Perioeci,"  those  who  "  dwelt      Helots, 
ina "  the  central  Dorian  community  of  Sparta.     Those  of  the 
fortunate  communities   were   reduced  to    the    condition  of 
"ULelots,"  a  title  which  the  Spartans  derived  from  Helos,  the  name 
of  a  city  close  by  the  sea-coast  which  withstood  them  stubbornly, 
to  take  the  consequences  of  its  obstinacy.    By  these  con- 
quests the  Spartans  became  masters  of  a  district  so  large  that  they 
themselves  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  population.    The 
Paio       seem  to  have  been  about  thrice  as  numerous  as  their 
lords ;  the  Helots  formed  an  even  larger  body. 
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Thc  coiuliliun  of  the  Perioeci  was  very  tolerable.  Their  only 
obligations  were  to  jmy  a  fixed  tribute,  and  to  send  a  contingent  of 
heavy-armed  troops  to  the  Spartan  army.  Hence  they  remained 
loyal  to  their  suzerain  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  histoiy. 
"With  the  llclots  it  was  otherwise ;  they  were  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  absolute  serfdom,  and  tied  down  to  the  soil.  Their  land 
was  i)ortioned  out  among  Spartan  proprietors,  who  dwelt  in  the 
capital,  undergoing  their  barrack-life,  and  received  a  fixed  portioa 
of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Though  the  individual  Spartan  could 
not  sell  into  slavery  the  Helot  who  farmed  his  estate,  the  Spartan 
community  could  do  anything  that  it  chose  with  its  serf.  The 
ephors  could  slay  Helots  without  trial ;  and  we  arc  even  told  that 
a  secret  police,  called  the  Crypteia,  existed,  whose  whole  purpoM 
was  to  go  through  the  land,  privately  making  away  with  any  Helot 
whose  open  discontent  or  great  influence  with  his  neighbours  made 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government.  The  Helota  were 
not  kept  continually  under  the  eyes  of  their  masters,  nor  were  thl^ 
ground  down  to  starvation  point  by  exorbitant  rents;  but  they 
were  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  arbitrary  caprices  of  their 
rulers,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  political  rights,  that  their  \ 
was  spent  in  constant  fear  and  dread.  Not  unnaturally  they  hated 
the  Spartans  with  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  were  always  ready  to 
revolt  when  a  fair  chance  offered.  Nevertheless,  their  mastera  ao 
much  despised  their  resentment  that  they  armed  them  in  times  of 
war,  and  took  them  into  the  field  to  act  as  light  troops.  Nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  occasion  on  which  the  Helots  deserted  the  Lacedae- 
monian standard  on  the  actual  field  of  battle. 

The  conquest  of  Laconia  was  hardly  completed  before  the  Spar- 
The  Messenian  ^^^  ^^11  to  blows  with  their  neighbours  to  the  west- 
wars,  the  mixed  race  of  Dorians,  Caucones,  and  AchaianSi 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  range  of  Mount  Taygetus  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Messenia.  Some  stories  say  that  the  war  arose  from  the 
cattle-lifting  which  always  prevails  on  the  frontier-line  of  two 
primitive  tribes.  Others  say  that  the  origin  of  it  was  the  slaying 
of  the  Spartan  king  Teleclus  in  a  sudden  brawl  within  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Limnatis, — ^a  border-shrine  where  Laconian  and  Meaae- 
nian  met  with  equal  rights  of  sacrifice* 

The  Messenian  wars  extended  over  a  period  of  some  ninety 
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"s,  though  a  long  interval  breaks  the  continuity  between  the  two 

ggles.    The  first  war  seems  to  have  begun  about  743  b.c.,  the 
ended  about  645  B.C. 
We  Are  unfortunately  destitute  of  any  continuous  narrative  of 

period  which  commands  any  credit  whatever.  Authoritie*  fbr 
jT  contemporary  records  of  any  kind  which     «»•  period.       j 

3  Tived  are  the  fragments  of  the  Spartan  poet  Tyrtaeus,*  in 
wHich  he  exhorts  his  coimtrymen  to  persevere  in  the  second  Messe* 
xibn  war,  encouraging  them  to  emulate  the  deeds  which  "  their 
fiithers'  fathers  "  had  wrought  in  the  first  struggle.  The  details  of 
tiie  history  of  the  period  which  Pausanias  collected  from  the  annalist 
Myron  and  the  epic  poet  Bhianus  are  quite  valueless.  Those 
inthors  lived  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  separated  by  five  hundred 
years  from  the  events  they  described,  and  were  hopelessly  contra- 
dfctory  as  to  their  facts.  Myron,  for  example,  placed  in  the  times 
tf  the  first  war  Aristomenes,  the  great  national  hero  of  Messenia, 
Ifhile  Bhianus  insisted  that  his  exploits  were  performed  in  the 
Beoond  war,  which  was  divided  from  the  first  by  not  less  than  fifty 
fean  I  It  is  obvious  that  Bhianus  used  to  the  full  the  licence  of 
fte  poet,  while  Myron  cannot  have  had  anything  better  to  guide 
bim  than  Messenian  folk-songs,  for  the  Spartans  never  wrote  the 
history  of  their  wars.  We  may  imagine,  as  a  parallel,  what  sort  of 
I  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Britain  could  be  written 
If  we  had  to  depend  entirejy  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur.  According  to  the  tale  which  has  come  ; 
down  to  us,  the  Messenians  did  all  the  deeds  of  daring,  while  the  ' 
Spartans  were  nevertheless  victorious — a  manifest  impossibility  I 

If  we  can  extract  any  truth  from  the  legends,  the  Spartans  began 
the  war  by  pushing  across  the  ridge  of  Taygetus,  and  seizing  the 
fortress  of  Amphea  on  the  Messenian  side,  which  they  nrst Messenian 
Jmployed  as  their  base  of  operations.  From  this  point  '^®'' 
'hey  harried  the  open  country,  and  kept  the  towns  of  the  Messe- 
lians  in  a  chronic  state  of  blockade.  After  two  indecisive  battles, 
ie  Messenians  abandoned  their  minor  fortresses  and  concentrated 
hemselves  on  the  central  post  of  Mount  Ithome,  the  strongest 
itadel  as  well  as  the  holiest  sanctuary  in  their  land.    Meanwhile 

*  The  tradition  which  makes  Tyrtaeus  an  Athenian  settled  in  Sparta  is 
■obably  valueless. 
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tho  pliiii  uf  the  Pamisus  was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy.  Althuugh  the  clifTs  and  walls  of  Ithome  were  strong,  th« 
IKirty  that  was  continually  upon  the  defensive,  and  never  took 
t))C  initiative  in  the  war,  was  bound  to  grow  weaker  and  wea] 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Mcssenian  leader  Aristodemns  offered  np  hu 
ihiiVi;htcr  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  secure  the  favour  of  Zeus  Itho- 
inati'B,  the  national  god  of  Messene.  War  and  famine  thinned  the 
i-.inks  of  his  fullowers ;  and  after  holding  out  in  his  fieistness  fcr 
twelve  years,  Aristixlemus  slew  himself  in  despair.  Shortly  aftd 
It  homo  fell,  and  the  lilessenian  resistance  collapsed  (723  B.C.). 

After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  majority  of  the  noUe 
families  of  Messcnia  went  into  exile,  some  joining  in  the  coloniit- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Khcgium  in  Italy,  while  others  retired  to  loi 
The  bulk  of  the  population  remained  behind^  and  became  coo] 
among  the  Fcrioeci  of  Sparta,  though  they  seem  to  have  had  n 
more  unfavourable  terms  granted  to  them  than  most  of  that 
being  com^x^lled  to  pay  half  the  produce  of  their  lands  as  r     1  to 
the  conquerors. 

Two  constitutional  crises  occurred  in  Sparta  in  consequei      d 
the  first  Mcssenian  war.    The  continual  absence  of  the  kings 

Chan  68  in    ^^^  ^^^^  ^®^  ^  ^  block  in  public  business,  wl 
Spartan  con-  was  ouly  ended  by  the  appointment  of  the  Ep] 
to  supply  the  state  with  ofiQcial  heads  in  the  pi 
the  distant  monarchs.    When  the  war  ended,  the  Heraclidae  \ 
unable  to  do  away  with  the  Ephoralty,  and  the  new  "  overseen' 
retained  their  power.    The  wife  of  King  Theopompus  taunted  Um 
with  leaving  the  royal  prerogative  to  his  children  less  than  he  \ 
received  it,  but  ho  is  said  to  have  replied  that  "  it  would  be 
more  lasting  for  being  the  more  limited."  The  second  trouble  anflo 
from  the  fact  that  the  constant  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  the  Spa 
youth  by  the  long-continued  campaigns  led  to  the  marriage  of  ma&J 
women,  who  could  find  no  husband  of  equal  rank,  with  i 
of  the  class  of  the  Perioeci.    The  Spai-tans,  when  the  war  was  ovtf 
refused  to  recognize  the  offspring  of  such  unions  as  legitimate,  uu 
The         branded  them  with  the  name  of  "  Partheniae,"  - 

Partheniae.    bastards.    The  young  men  were  numerous  eni 
to  unite  under  one  Phalanthus  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
constitution  of  Lycurgus.    Their  plot  was  discovered  in  time  tc 
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ts  outbreak,  but  instead  of  taking  a  bloody  vengeance  on  . 
-brothers,  the  Spartans  compelled  them  to  leave  Laconia  - 
J.    They  sought  Italy  under  the  direction  of  the  Delphic 
d  Phalanthus  became  the  founder  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
irentum  (708  b.c). 
•ssession  of  Messenia  brought  Sparta  into  contact  with  the 

the  Western  Peloponnese.  She  is  found  ere  long  allied 
3,  and  therefore  as  the  enemy  of  the  Pisatans,  who  were 
y  striving  to  preserve  their  autonomy  against  the  Eleians. 
so  began  to  encroach  on  Western  Arcadia,  and  got  posses- 
?higaleia,  the  southern  border-town  of  that  country.    She 

have  been  involved  at  the  same  time  in  struggles  with 
d  other  Arcadian  states. 

e  next  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Spartans  came 
len  Pheidon  of  Argos  strove  to  extend  his  supremacy  over 
le  Peloponnesus  (probably  circ,  675-660  b.c.).  We  first 
his  struggle  between  Argos  and  Sparta  when,  in  669  b.c., 
daemonian  army  was  utterly  beaten  at  Hysiae  during  an 
to  invade  Argolis.  The  next  year,  if  our  date  for  Pheidon 
rusted,  the  Argive  army  appeared  in  the  Western  Pelo- 
and  assisted  the  Pisatans  to  celebrate  the  Olympic  games, 
rst  defeated  the  allied  Spartans  and  Eleians  in  battle, 
st  have  been  about  the  same  moment  that  the  Spartans 
rtled  by  a  desperate  rising  of  their  vassals  in  Messenia. 
that  Lacedaemon  was  engaged  in  an  unsuc-  second  Mee 
ar  aroused  the  mountaineers  of  the  northern  eenian  war. 
nd  soon  all  the  country  was  up  in  arms.  The  Messenians 
leader  in  Aristomenes,  a  young  hero  of  whom  the  most 
le  exploits — all  borrowed  from  the  epic  of  Rhianus — are 
3.  He  slew,  we  read,  three  hundred  enemies  with  his  own 
e  visited  Sparta  by  night,  and  hung  up  a  shield  in  the 
f  Athena  by  way  of  bravado ;  he  was  thrice  taken  prisoner, 
lys  escaped ;  once  he  was  even  thrown  into  the  *f  Ceadas," 
execution  at  Sparta,  but  escaped  uninjured,  and  found  his 
by  a  subterranean  cleft  in  the  rocks, 
second  Messenian  war  seemed  for  several  years  likely  to 
.  the  liberation  of  the  land.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
i  with  many  enemies,  for  besides  the  Messenians  they  had 
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j  At  eighteen  the  Spartan  lad  was  called  a  Melleiren  (McAAffpij 
tt  twenty  he  became  an  Eiren  (EXpTiv),  or  young  man,  and  left  1 
Social  inatitu-  training-house  for  the  barrack.  He  was  now  drafi 
tions.  off  into  one  of  the  public  messes,  which  formed 
peculiar  feature  of  Spartan  life.  These  messes  (Xva'a-irla)  w 
formed  of  fifteen  men  each,  new  members  being  coopted  whec 
vacancy  occurred.  They  were  held  in  public,  and  consisted  of  fis 
rations ;  for  no  citizen  till  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty  might  ta 
his  meals  at  home,  and  custom  dictated  the  uniformity  of  vian 
Each  member  was  responsible  for  sending  in  his  share  of  the  fc 
month  by  month;  the  meals  consisted  mainly  of  barley-me 
cheese,  figs,  and  the  unpalatable  "  black  broth "  which  was  qc 
sidered  the  characteristic  dish  of  Laconia.  Meat  was  only  tast 
on  days  of  sacrifice. 

The  girls  of  Sparta  received  a  training  similar  in  kind  to,  but  L 
severe  than,  that  of  the  boys.  They  were  not  taken  from  tl 
mothers,  but  were  formed  into  classes,  and  set  to  compete  in  ru 
niDg,  wrestling,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  so  that  their  bodi 
might  be  fortified  by  exercise.  Though  they  stripped  for  t 
contest,  their  sports  were  freely  witnessed  by  the  men.  As  mig 
have  been  expected,  this  training  bred  a  race  of  buxom,  coan 
minded  hoydens.  If  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Spartans  re 
far  above  the  secluded  women  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  not  only 
physical  beauty  and  vigour,  but  in  courage  and  ability,  they  were, 
the  other  hand,  utterly  destitute  of  all  modesty  and  womanly  feelir 

A  man  at  thirty,  a  woman  at  twenty,  were  expected  to  man 
and  grave  political  disabilities  were  inflicted  on  the  Spartan  w 
did  not  enter  wedlock,  and  take  his  share  in  reari 
^  children  for  the  state.  MaiTiage,  however,  did  i 
end  the  man's  barrack-life ;  he  still  dwelt  for  some  time  apart  frc 
his  wife,  and  only  visited  her  by  stealth  when  his  presence  was  u 
required  at  the  Syssitia,  the  drill-ground,  or  the  gynmasium. 
was  only  after  many  months  that  he  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  hor 
of  his  own,  and  remove  his  wife  to  it ;  even  then  he  was  not  fire 
from  his  attendance  at  the  public  meals.  Spartan  wedlock  was 
duty  owed  to  the  state  rather  than  a  voluntary  union,  and  it  is  u 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  was  light 
regarded. 
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All  these  unnatural  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
were  directed  to  the  sole  end  of  turning  him  into  a  good  soldier, 
hard  in  body,  callous  in  mind.    Undoubtedly  they  ^^ 

bad  the  desired  effect.    As  a  sarcastic  contemporary     muitary 
once  remarked,  "  The  Spartan's  life  was  made  so  un-      ^y**®*^- 
pleasant  for  him,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  threw  it  away 
without  regret  in  battle.'^    But  the  victories  of  the  Lacedaemo-  * 
nians  were  due  not  less  to  their  organization  than  to  their  unflinch- 
ing courage.    While  the  hosts  of  the  other  Greek  states  went  out 
to  war  in  imtrained  masses,  and  took  their  orders  from  a  single 
herald,  who  bawled  out  the  commander-in-chiefs  directions,  the 
Spartans  bad  a  well-arranged  system  of  drill  and  a  whole  hierarchy 
of  officers.    The  army  was  divided  into  bodies  known  as  the  mora 
and  the  lochos,  corresponding  to  our  battalions  and  companies,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  series  of  ofiBcers,  ranging  down  from  the 
polemarch,  or  colonel  who  commanded  a  mora,  to  tbe  enomotarch, 
who  was  a  sergeant  with  twenty-five  men  under  him.^    The 
commands  which  were  given  by  the  king  were  passed  down  by  the 
polemarchs  and  other  officers  with  such  order  and  rapidity,  that 
a  Spartan  army  could  manoeuvre  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that 
no  other  Greek  force  could  approach.    This,  as  much  as  their 
courage,  explains  their  constant  successes. 
'^    Life  was  deliberately  made  more  pleasant  for  a  Spartan  when  he 
took  the  field ;  his  rations  were  improved,  his  discipline  somewhat 
rdaxed;  even  jests  and  jokes  were  encouraged  around  the  camp- 
fire.    Everything  was  done  to  make  him  look  on  war-time  as  a 
relief  fi*om  the  horrors  of  peace. 

Such  were  the  chief  features  in  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  training  received  many  developments  after  bis 
death;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  Greek  belief  to  the 
contrary,  his  constitutional  scheme  suffered  many  alterations  in 
later  years.  The  chief  of  these  came  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Ephoralty,  an  office  unknown  to  his  political  system. 
The  Ephors  came  into  being  during  the  period  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  largely — as  we  read— in  consequence  of  the 
continual  absence  of  the  kings  in  the  field.     As  their  name  shows, 

*  There  were  several  divisions  below  the  lochos,  for  which  we  cannot 
nipply  exact  modem  equivalents. 
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they  were  primarily  intended  to  act  as  overseers  or  police-magis- 
trates, but  they  soon  became  the  irresponsible  ministers  of  the 
state.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  by  the  Apella 
for  the  term  of  one  year.  During  that  period  they  were  the 
executive  of  the  community :  they  received  foreign  embassies,  and 
became  the  convening  officers  and  presidents  of  the  assembly, 
dealing  with  that  body  as  freely  as  did  the  Roman  tribunes  with 
the  Comitia.  On  their  own  initiative,  without  the  sanction  of 
either  Gerousia  or  Apella,  they  could  arrest,  imprison,  and  fine 
any  one  whom  they  chose,  without  any  legal  process.  Even  the 
kings  were  subject  to  their  arbitrary  power ;  they  threw  Cleomenes 
into  prison,  and  made  Ariston  divorce  his  barren  wife.  In  historical 
times,  two  of  them  accompanied  the  king  when  he  went  out  to  war, 
so  that  his  authority  was  constantly  under  their  supervision,  and 
became  at  last  almost  nominal.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  Sparta 
had  two  kings  and  five  irresponsible  despots.  Owing  to  the 
ridiculous  form  of  voting  in  the  Apella,  the  ephors  could  practi- 
cally return  whomsoever  they  chose  to  act  as  their  successors  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  thus  secured— except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances — the  continuation  of  their  own  line  of  policy. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  how  the  machinery  which  Lycurgas  con- 
structed proceeded  to  work  after  his  death. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SPARTAN  SUPREMACY  IN  PELOPONNESUS. 

Armed  and  organized  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus^  the  Spartans 
went  fbrth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    Before  the  death  of  Ghari- 
lalis,  the  king  whose  reign  covers  the  period  of  reform, 
they  had  already  fallen  upon  and  subdued  the  weak   conquest  of 
Arcadian  tribes  who  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  the  district  of  Aegys.    A  few  years  later  King  Teleclus 
succeeded  in  taking  Amyclae,  the  Achaian  town  at  the  very  gates 
of  Sparta,  which  had  blocked  the  progress  of  Dorian  conquest  down 
fte  Talley  of  the  Eurotas.     Within  the  next  fifty  years  all  the 
dweller?  in  Laconia,  save  the  Gynurians  of  the  eastern  coast,  had 
become  the  subjects  of  Sparta.    From  the  mountain  borders  of 
Tegea  down  to  the  southernmost  points  of  Taenarum  and  Malea, 
all  was  now  hers. 

For  reasons  to  us  unknown,  the  conquerors   dealt   out  very 
different  measures  to  the  various  districts  which  they  subdued. 
While  some  were  only  reduced  to  vassalage  and  retained  their  local 
customs  and  certain  rights  of  self-government,  others  were  utterly 
crushed  and  spoiled.    The  inhabitants  of  the  more  perioeciand 
fevoured  places  became  "  Perioeci,"  those  who  "  dwelt      Helots, 
around "  the  central  Dorian  community  of  Sparta.     Those  of  the 
less  fortunate  communities   were    reduced  to   the    condition  of 
"Helots,"  a  title  which  the  Spartans  derived  from  Helos,  the  name 
of  a  city  close  by  the  sea-coast  which  withstood  them  stubbornly, 
and  had  to  take  the  consequences  of  its  obstinacy.    By  these  con- 
quests the  Spar  tans,  became  masters  of  a  district  so  large  that  they 
themselves  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  population.    The 
Pmoeci  seem  to  have  been  about  thrice  as  numerous  as  their 
Dorian  lords ;  the  Helots  formed  an  even  larger  body. 
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nicia.  The  eighth  century  was  a  time  of  continued  trouble  for  the 
^rcat  j*eai^ort.s.  Ara<lus  was  captured  by  Tiglatli-Pileser  ia  742  B.a, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Shalmaneser  V.  compelled  Tyre  ly 
force  to  resume  a  liomage  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  cast  o£ 
Both  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  constantly  revolting,  and  as  constantly 
being  ruluccd  to  pay  tribute,  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib  (720-G81  n.c.).  The  latter  town  was  sacked  and  almost 
complt'tely  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon  in  680  B.C.  All  these  wan 
weakened  the  grasp  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  great  trade  routes 
which  they  had  so  long  shared  with  the  Greek,  and  by  the  seventh  ; 
century  tlu-y  had  been  completely  driven  out  of  the  Aegean  and  j 
the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  iirst  (rreek  cities  on  which  the  impulse  towards  emigration  . 
fell  were,  the  two  Ionic  seaports  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria.    Both  ■ 

^  ,    ,    ,      were  situated    in  well-protected    harbours    on  ths 

Colonios  in  '^  , 

chaicidice,    Euboean  Strait :  Chalcis  lay  on  the  Euripua,  ana  ; 

800-750 B.C.  Jqq]-^>^j  north;   Eretrja,   separated  from   Ghaldfl  hf  [ 
twelve  miles  of  fertile  plain,  looked  south  towards  the  Cyc 
The  colonial  energy  of  both  these  towns  was  stimulated  by 
garchies  founded  on  wealth,  for  the  Ionic  states  seem  generally 
have  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  plutocracy,  while  in  the  rest 
Greece  the  oligarchies  rested  on  birth.     The  point  towards  wh 
the  first  swarm  of  emigrants  from  Chalcis  and  Eretria  direct 
themselves  was  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Aegean.    Here 
bold  peninsula  runs  out  from  the  mainland  of  Macedonia,  i 
divides  into  three  long  headlands  which  stretch  far  into  the 
The  region  had  the  same  mixture  of  promontory  and  gulf,  m< 
and  shore-plain,  which  prevails  in  Greece  itself.    Moreover, 
rocks  were  rich  in  silver  ore,  and  the  Euboeans  (who  had  long  b 
working  copper-mines  in  their  own  island)  were  both  eager 
able  to  turn  it  to  account. 

Within  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighth  century  Chalcis  i 
Eretria  had  planted  more  than  thirty  towns  along  the  three  1 
lands  of  Chalcidice,  as  the  peninsula  was  ere  long  called  from 
Chalcidians  who  formed  the  larger  half  of  the  settlers.    & 
these  places  were  mere  mining  settlements,  but  others  grew 
important  towns  with  considerable  stretches  of  territory.    { 
a  place  was  the  Eretrian  colony  of  Mende  on  Pallene — ^the  i 
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I  least  mountainous  of  the  three  headlands — a  town  long 
'ot  its  rich  vineyards.  Of  the  colonies  of  Chalcis  Terone 
nyle  were  the  largest.    Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  said 

Eretrians  gravitated  towards  the  western  part  of  Ghal- 
bile  the  towns  founded  from  Chalcis  occupied  its  central 
em  regions.  The  original  inhabitants  were  "Pelasgic," 
1  in  many  cases  to  have  amalgamated  easily  with  the 
ettlers.  After  the  Euboeans  had  for  some  time  been 
ed  in  Chalcidice,  colonies  from  other  places  came  to  extend 

of  settlement ;  the  Ionic  islanders  of  Andros  planted 
I  the  Thracian  coast,  north-east  of  Mount  Athos ;  the 
orinthians  established  the  important  city  of  Fotidaea, 
d  of  the  Eretrian  settlements  in  Pallene. 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  acting  as  pioneers  to  the  Greeks 
e,  Miletus  was  playing  the  same  part  for  those  of  Asia.i 
inturies  had  sufficed  to  build  up  the  settle-  :  ; 

lich  the  lonians  had  planted  on  the  Lydian 
m  shore  into  great  and  flourishing  cities,  fit  to  be  them-  ; 
le  mothers  of  many  colonies.    Miletus,  the  port  at  the  • 
•  .the  Maeander,  took  the  lead  in  maritime  extension.    The 
ost  its  royal  line  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
,0  the  hands  of  a  plutocracy.    The  race  for  wealth  became 
occupation  of  its  citizens,  and  a  sea-going  life  was  the 
mrse  to  arrive  at  the  goal.    So  numerous  did  the  Milesian 
rs  become,  that  they  formed  a  party  in  the  state  known  as 
lutae,  "  the  men  never  off  the  water."    The  first  energy 

esians  was  turned  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Aegean, 
)f  the  Euboeans  had  been  to  the  north-west.  Pushing 
ihe  Aeolic  settlements  in  the  Troad,  they  endeavoured  to 

Hellespont  and  the  route  towards  the  Black  Sea.    The 

\  were  already  in  possession;  their  factory  ^j^gj^ji^gjaaB 

IS  commanded  the  passage  into  the  Sea  ^^  *^®  ^^**^®' 

lora,    and    their  vessels  had    sought    out  the    furthest 

3f  Paphlagonia  and  Colchis.     There  must  have  been  a 

in  the  straits  for  the  monopoly  of  trade,  but     cyzicus, 

8  have  not  come  down  to  us.    The  base     756  B  0. 

the  Milesians  operated  was  their  first  settlement  Cyzicus, 

d  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  which  runs  out  into 
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tlic  Proi^ntis.  AVhcn  once  firmly  established  within  the  Helles- 
piiiit,  they  proceeded  to  spread  far  and  wide  to  the  north  and 
east.  The  mysterious  sea  which  had  only  been  known  as  Axeinos, 
"the  inhospitable,"  and  whoso  shores  legend  had  peopled  with 
wonders  and  |)erils,  was  ere  long  fringed  with  Greek  factories,  and 
chan;:;ed  its  name  to  '*  Euxeinos/'  as  its  harbours  became  knowiL  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Black  Sea  which  first  tempted  the  Greeks  fort^ard;  bat 
other  and  not  less  valuable  sources  of  wealth  were  soon  discovered. 
The  mountainous  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  rich  in  timber, 
iron,  copper,  and  red-lead.  The  fiat  northern  shore  was  avisft 
corn-land,  whose  breadth  surprised  even  lonians  accustomed  to  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Maeander.  Gold  was  to  be  found  in  Colchii^ 
and  also  came  down  a  trade  route  from  the  Urals,  which  .ended  on 
the  shores  of  the  "  Maeotic  Lake,"  which  we  know  as  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  Between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  end  of 
the  seventh  tlic  Euxine  had  become  a  Milesian  sea.  On  the  moit 
sinope,  circ.  projecting  headland  of  Paphlagonia  the  rich  colony  of 

720  B.C.      Sinope  1  had  supplanted  an  old  Asiatic  settlement, 
and  become  the  mart  of  Northern  Asia  Minor.    To  right  and  left 
other  Milesian  factories  formed  an  unbroken  chain  between  tfafl.  j 
Bosphorus  and  Colchis.    Less  than  a  century  after  her  own  foim-   ] 
datioD,  Sinope  was  able  to  plant,  on  a  table-shaped  rock  fiir  to  the  j 
east,  her  flourishing  daughter-town  of  Trapezus  (Trebizond),  del-  \ 
tined  in  ages  then  far  distant  to  supplant  her  as  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Euxine. 

Settlement  was  harder  on  the  eastern  shore,  among  the  btr- 

barous  Thracians,  than  it  had  been  in  Asia.    But  it  beg;an  in 

odessus.  circ.  *^®  seventh  century,  and  after  a  time  a  "  Fentapo      ' 

600B.0.     of  five  allied  towns — Odessus,  Callatis,  Tomi,  Af 
Ionia,  and  Mesembria — rose  between  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  i 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus.     Of  these  places  the  first  fonr  i 
colonies  of  Miletus. 

Beyond  the  Danube  to  the  north  the  Greek  explorer  fomid 
plains  of  Southern  jRussia  held  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Scythians — a  race  whc  dwelt  in  tents  and  waggons,  and  wan* 

>  The  dates  usually  given  for  the  foundation  of  Sinope  and  Trapetni 
obviously  too  early.    T]\ey  must  be  considerably  posterior  to  Qyaiens. 
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t  large  on  the  steppes  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  without  pos- 
Bssing  any  fixed  abode.    They  made  no  objection  to  the  settle- 
lent  of  the  new-oomers  on  their  shores,  for  they  had  enough  and 
3  spare  of  land,  and  had  never  thought  of  utilizing  the  bays  and 
ons  of  their  coast.    In  return  for  metal- work,  cloth,  linen, 
na  wine,  they  sold  to  the  settlers  the  hides  of  their  oxen,  and  the 
old  and  furs  which  came  to  them  from  the  tribes  of  the  far  North. 
for  did  they  object  when  the  Greeks  took  to  tiiliog  the  soil,  and 
lade  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Dnieper  and  Bug  the  great  wheat- 
Id  of  the  world.    Some  of  the  Scythians  were  even  influenced  by 
beir  visitors  enough  to  make  them  turn  their  attention  to  hus- 
•y.    The  chief  towns  in  their  land  were  Olbia,       ^,^, 

•^  Olbia, 

«ar  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  Panti-     646  b.o. 
ap      m,  on  the  strait  which  joins  the  Euxine  and  Panticapaeum, 
he       eotic  lake,  and  Tanais,  the  last  outpost  of  *^  *^' 
Jp        civilization,  which  lay   far  off  to  the  north-east,  at  the 

iiary  of  the  Don.    All  these  were  colonies  of  Miletus. 

Where  the  Milesians  worked  on  a  grand  scale,  other  Ionic  states 
oDowed  with  more  timid  steps.  Phocaea  was  the  only  town 
rhich  sent  a  colony  to  the  Euxine,  and  her  settle-      _ 

Various 

aent  of  Amisus  was  not  founded  till  566  b.c.    But    colonies  in 
a  the  north-eastern  Aegean  and  on  the  Propontis      ^^hrace. 
everal  important  places  were  established  by  the  neighbours  of 
I       .    Perinthus,  on  the  Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis,  was 
led  by  Samos.    The  larger  and  richer  town  of  Abdera,  hard  by 
uth  of  the  Nestus,  was  founded  by  Clazomenae.     Maronea, 
in  Thrace  but  further  east,  was  a  Chian  colony.    The  islanders 
a  Paros  seized  the  great  Phoenician  stronghold  of  Thasos,  and 
Bstablished  a  flourishing  state  on  the  resources  of  its  silver-mines. 

But  it  was  the  Dorian  state  of  Megara,  in  European  Greece, 
n^hich  most  nearly  approached  the  achievements  of  Miletus.  The 
misrale  of  the  oligarchy  of  birth,  which  governed  ^he  Megatian 
the  town  in  the  seventh  century,  seems  to  have  been  colonies, 
the  fruitful  source  of  emigration.  Megarians  founded  Astacus  and 
CWcedon,  in  Bithynia,  and  a  little  later  seized  the  ^^  ,    ^ 

^  Chalcedon  and 

all-important  haven  of  Byzantium  on  the  Bosphorus,    Byzantium 
»-^i  l^t  BO  pointed  out  by  nature  as  the  site  for  a 

own,  that  the  Delphic  oracle  bade  the  settlers  "  build  opposite 
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the  city  of  the  blinil."    This  8a}ing  was  a  reflection  on  thedisoem- 

ment  of  tlidr  brethren,  who  had  preferred  to  occupy  the  fiur  leflB 

eligible  site  of  Chalceilon,  on  the  opposite  shore.    Some  years  later 

the  Mogarians  found  their  way  from  Byzantium  into  the  Euzioe^ 

and  built  Mcsembria,  in  Thrace,  and  Heraclea-ChersoneBus,  in  the 

Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea) — a  town  which,  twenty-five  centuriei 

later,  was  to  bo  famous  as  Sebastopol.    A  second  Heraclea,  on 

the  Bithynian  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was  also  a  flourishing  Megarian 

colony. 

While  the  Aegean  and  the  Euxine  were  gradually  being  sor- 

coioniesin   bounded  with  a  ring  of  Hellenic  cities,  a  not  leas 

the  West,    important   movement   of    colonization   was    taking 

place  in  the  West,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

At  how  early  a  date  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  visit  Italy  and 
Sicily,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Even  in  the  Odyssey  there  seems  to  be 
somo  dim  knowledge  of  lands  to  the  West,  and  tradition  claimed 
that  Cumae  in  Campania,  the  first  Greek  town  in  Italy,  was 
founded  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century.  This  date  is  prob- 
ably erroneous,  for  no  other  city  can  show  an  origin  extending 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  At  the  same  time, 
Cumae  was  undoubtedly  founded  earlier  than  any  other  city 
beyond  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  may  have  existed  by  the  year  800  B.a 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  the  pioneers  of  exploration  in  the  West 
just  as  they  had  been  in  Thrace.  Seeking  for  opportumtieB  of 
-^  ^  ,      trade,  their  vessels  coasted  round  Malea  and  TaoDft- 

The  Chal- 

cidians  in  the  rum,  and  up  the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The 
^®®*'  foundation  of  Corcyra,  on  its  island  opposite  Epirn^ 
by  au  Eretrian  colony,  is  the  first  landmark  in  this  x^hapter  of 
history.  To  cross  from  Corcyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory,  the 
heel  of  Italy,  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  and  then  the  course 
lies  clear  along  the  Calabrian  coast. 

Italy  and  Sicily,  at  the  moment  of  their  discovery,  were  mainly 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes — Messapians  and  Oenotrians, 
Sicels  and  Sicanians — whom  the  Greeks,  vaguely  recognizing  a 
distant  kinship  with  themselves,  called  ''Pelasgic."  But  the 
remoter  regions  of  both  countries  were  held  by  more  alien  raoeii 
The  Phoenicians  of  Carthage  possessed  the  western  extremity  of 
Sicily;   the  mysterious  people  who  called  themselves  Basena— 
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ihough  the  Greeks  knew  them  as  ''  Tyrrheni/'  and  the  JRomans  as  1 
*  Etruscans  " — ^were  to  be  found  in  Northern  and  part  of  Central  > 
:taly.  ^ 

The  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts  must  have  been  well  known  to 
he  Greeks  before  they  ventured  to  settle  on  them.  It  was 
)robabIy  the  result  of  an  extensive  comparison  of  sites  that  the 
^alcidians  planted  Cumae  on  the  most  favoured  spot  of  Italy,  the 
Jay  of  Naples.  But  Cumae  long  remained  isolated  in  the  north ;. 
he  earliest  groups  of  cities  were  established  not  on  the  Cam- \ 
ian  but  the  Oenotrian  and  Sicilian  shores.  The  first  place 
se  foundation-date  has  come  down  to  us  is  Naxos      vaxos, 

Sicily,  a  city  set  between  the  slopes  of  Mount     735  b.o. 
letna  and  the  sea.     Here  Theocles  of  Chalcis,  the  pioneer  of 
ill  settlers  in  Sicily,  set  up  the  altar  of  "  Apollo  the  Guider  "  in 
r35  B.C.     In  the  very  next  year,  Archias  of  Corinth,  an  aristocrat 
3xiled  for  turbulence  by  the  oligarchy  of  his  native  place,  dis- 
covered a  splendid  harbour  fifty  miles  south  of  Naxos,  and  laid 
HI  the  island  of  Ortygia  the  foundations  of  the  great    Syracuse, 
Dorian  city  of  Syracuse.      Before    ten  years  were      734  b.o. 
)a8sed,  the  space  between  Syracuse  and  Naxos  had  been  filled  by 
he   foundation  of  the  Chalcidian  towns  of  Catana      catana, 
md  Leontini,  and  the  Megarian  settlement  of  Me-     ^J^cie!' 
;ara  Hyblaea.    Next  the  best  harbour  of  the  Sicilian  729-728  b.c. 
Jtrait  was  occupied  by  Chalcidians  and  Cumaeans,  and  became 
Jie  port  of  Zancle,  better  known  in  later  days  as  Messene. 

Meanwhile  another  group  of  colonies  in  Oenotria  was  arising, 
[ts  central  points  were  the  sister  cities  of  Sybaris  and  Croton, 
both  founded  by  Achaian  emigrants  from  the  north       ^^^^  ^^^  , 
jf  Peloponnesus.     We  know  nothing  of  the  causes       croton,      • 

"791 -'TIS  B  O 

sehich  set  these  Achaians  wandering,  nor  did  their 
country,  either  before  or  after,  display  any  similar  taste  for 
colonization.  But  Sybaris  in  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Crathis,  and 
Croton  on  the  breezy  Lacinian  promontory,  were  alike  the  settling- 
places  of  strong  swarms  of  Achaians.  They  grew  and  flourished, 
reduced  to  vassalage  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  inland,  and  estab- 
Bshed  little  empires  which  stretched  right  across  the  instep  of 
Italy,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Sybaris  planted 
<ai  the  western  waters    Laiis  -and  Poseidonia  opposite  her  own 
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lK)sitiun  ou  the  eastern  sea;  CrotoD,  in  a  similar  way,  settled  Tenoa 
and  Temusa. 

Of  tlie  other  colonies  of  Italy,  Tarentum  owed  its  origia  to  the 

sedition  of  the  Farthcniac  at  Sparta,  as  we  have  already  had  to 

Tarentum.   relate.      Locri,  called  Epizephyrii  to  distinguish  it 

708  B.C.     from  its  mother-country,  was  the  fruit  of  a  similar 

700  B?b.     ^^^'^^  discord  among  the  Locrians  of  Central  Greece. 

Rhenium.    Uhogium,  the  town  which  faced  Zancle  across  the 

718  B.C.      waters  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  drew  the  bulk  of  its 

|X)pulation  from  the  Mcsscnian  exiles  who  fled  abroad  after  the  fall 

of  Ithomo  and^  the  death  of  Aristodemus.     All  three  were  large 

and  flourishing  towns,  but  Tarentum  so  far  exceeded  the  others 

ns  to  rival  Sybaris,  and  became  after  her  fall  the  first  Greek 

city  of  Italy.     Besides  the  places  we  have  mentioned,  many  other 

Greek  colonies  studded  the  Oenotrian  and  Galabrian  coasts,  so  that 

the  whole  district  gradually  acquired  ihe  name  of  *'  Greater  Greece  " 

('H  fxcydhri  *EAAeij,  Magna  Oraecia), 

Meanwhile  the  Greek  colonics  in  Sicily  were  advancing  west- 
ward, both  on  the  northern  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  island. 
Dorians  from  Rhodes  settled  Gcla,  Dorians  from  Megara  Sellnui^ 
on  the  shore  which  fronts  towards  Africa ;  while  the  Ohalcidlans 
of  Zancle  established  Himera  on  the  central  point  of  the  coast 
which  looks  out  on  Italy.  Syracuse,  a  century  after  her  ■own 
foundation,  planted  Camarina  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  island, 
and  Gela  shortly  after  founded  Acragas  "(Agrigentum),  which  ere 
long  eclipsed  its  mother-city,  and  became  the  second  place  in 
Sicily.  By  the  sixth  century  a  continuous  line  of  Greek  colonies 
encircled  the  island,  except  at  its  western  corner,  where  thfl 
Carthaginian  strongholds  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum  and  the 
native  town  of  Segesta  maintained  their  independence.  The  Sic 
of  Eastern  and  the  Sicanians  of  Western  Sicily  became  the  vi 
of  the  new-comers,  just  as  their  Oenotrian  kinsmen  in  Italy  luul 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Sybarites  and  Crotoniates.  Syracuse  alonfl 
ruled  over  several  Sicel  tribes,  and  extended  her  influence  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.^ 

^  Dates  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily' not  given  above:  Gela, 
B.C. ;  Himern,  G48  B.C. ;  Selinus,  628  B.C. ;  Camarina,  599  B.C. ;  AertgMi 

^SOb.c. 
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Both  the  Italiot  and  Siceliot  *  Greeks  owed  the  wealth  which 
they  soon  accumulated  to  the  raw  produce  of  the  virgin  lands  they 
occupied,  rather  than  to  commercial  or  manufacturing  activity. 
The  com  of  Metapontum,  the  wool  of  the  flocks  of  Sybaris,  the 
timber  and  pitch  of  Croton,  the  oil  of  Acragas,  the  horses  of 
Syracuse,  the  fisheries  of  Tarentum,  became  famous  throughout 
the  Greek  world  for  the  mighty  fortunes  that  they  bred — fortunes 
BO  large  that  the  millionaires  of  the  West  surpassed  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  plutocratic  oligarchs  of  the  mother-country.  Sybaris 
for  example  was,  at  the  height  of  her  career,  probably  the  largest 
Ghreek  city  in  the  world,  and  the  tasteless  luxury  of  her  wealthier 
classes  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  lands  supplied  with  a 
never-ending  series  of  good  stories.  Miletus  was  the  only  to^vn 
to  the  East  that  could  vie  in  size  or  prosperity  with  the  Western 
colonies;  Argos  and  Athens,  Thebes  and  Sicyon,  would  have 
appeared  poverty-stricken  in  comparison  with  them. 

Two  groups  of  colonies  in  the  West  which  lay  outside  Italy  and 
Sicily  deserve  mention.    The  first  was  the  sole  creation  of  the 
Fhocaeans  of  Ionia.    Instead  of  turning  their  main^j^ 
attention  to  their  own  seas,  these  enterprising  traders    at  Maaaiua. 
sought  out*  the  far  West.    Braving  the  competition  of 
the  Phoenician  and  the  Etruscan,  they  felt  their  way  along  the  coast 
of  Europe  even  to  the   Straits  of  Gibraltar.    Their  trade  with 
Tartessus,  the  port  of  Southern  Spain,  and  with  the  Celts  who  dwelt 
about  the  Khone,  brought  them  groat  wealth.    About  the  year 
dOO  B.C.  they  resolved  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  secure  half- 
way house  to  Spain,  and  built  the  town  of  Massilia  just  beyond  the 
most  easterly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone.    After  many  struggles 
with  the  natives,  the  place  was  firmly  established,  and  became  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  smaller  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Catalonia 
and  Provence,  of  which  Emporiae  was  the  most  important. 

The  second  line  of  colonies  which  deserves  record  was  as  purely 
the  creation  of  Corinth  as  those  of  Gaul  were  of  Phocaea,  Corinth 
had  occasionally  planted  colonies  both  in  the  Aegean  and  in  Sicily ; 
Potidaea  and  Syracuse  have  already  been  cited.     But  the  great 

*  Note  the  distinction  between  'iraA^j  or  StKeXbs,  a  barbarian  native  of 
Italy  or  Sicily,  and  'iToAtt^TTjj  and  ^tKcAtc^rr^s,  a  Greek  colonist  settled 
tiMrein. 
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field  01  Lcr  enorjy  was  the  north- western  coast  of  Greece^  and 

The         tiiC  lUyrian  :»hore  opposite  Italy.     Here^  both  while 

Korth-WMtera  *^**  remained  an  oligarchy  and  when  the  oligarchy 

Greece.       Lad  fallen  before  the  tyrant  Cypselus,  her  settlements 

contiuued  to  increase.     At  Corey ra  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony  was 

s\vamf<:d  by  the  incoming,  in  706  B.C.,  of  a  swarm 

at  corcyra,    of  Corinthians  under  the  exiled  oligarch  GherBicratefl. 

Along  the  coast  of  Acamania  a  line  of  fortified  ports 

diuvc  the  natives  up  into  the  hills.    These  towns — the  only  Ghreek 

culuuica  whose  site  was  taken  by  force  from  another  Greek  tribe, 

though  a  barbarous   one — were  Sollium,  Alyzia,  AstacuSy  and 

Anactorium.     Lcucas,  the  island  off  the  coast,  was  also  taken 

Acarnanian  ^^^^^  ^^^  Acamanians  and  received  a  Corinthian  popa- 

colonies,     lation.    Similarly,  the  southernmost  district  of  Epiroi 

was  conquered  and  became  the  territory  of  Ambracia.    Finally, 

Corinth  and  Corcyra  joined  to  plant  further  north,  in  lUyriay  the 

towns  of  Apollonia  and  Eindamnus. 

While  her  Acarnanian  colonies  always  kept  up  a  close  alliance 

with  Corinth,  and  followed  her  political  leading,  Corcyra  from  the 

f   ^^^^  *^^  ^^  opposite  course.    Perhaps  the  Euboean 

Corinth  and  clcmcut  in  her  population  suceeded  in  estranging 

orcyra.     ^^^  Corinthian  from  its  allegiance.     At  any  rate, 

within  forty  years  of  her  foundation  Corcyra  sot  herself  up  as  a  rival 

for  the  Illyrian  and  Italian  trade  of  Corinth,  and  engaged  in  war 

with  the  mother-city.     The  first  naval  battle  known  to  Greek 

historians  was  fought  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  in  664  B.C. 

After  maintaining  her  independence  for  the  best  part  of  a  century, 

Corcyra  was  conquered  by  the  tyrant  Periander,  but  after  his 

death  she  shook  off  the  Corinthian  yoke  for  ever,  and  remained 

the  bitter  and  mischievous  enemy  of  the  older  city. 

Only  one  more  sphere  of  Greek  colonial  activity  remains  to  be 
catalogued — the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  legends  which  tell 
cyrene.  ^^^  Libya  was  quite  unknown  as  late  as  the  seventh 
633  B.C.  century  arc  foolish  inventions,  for  the  Achaians  of 
prehistoric  days  had  already  met  the  Libyans  as  allies  in  an 
attack  on  Egypt.  But  the  dread  of  Phoenician  rivalry  kept  the 
J  reeks  from  settlement  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
*cntury.     Then  the  Dorian  islanders  of  Thera  in  the  Cyoladeiv 
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strengthened  by  Peloponnesian  exiles,  sailed  across  to  the  land 
opposite  CretOy  and,  after  many  trials  and  privations,  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  a  decree  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  which  bade  them 
r  establish  a  city  in  Libya  rich  in  fleeces/'  Cyrene  was  the  fruit 
of  their  expedition.  Here  the  emigrants  mixed  more  freely  with 
the  people  of  the  land  than  in  any  other  Greek  settlement. 
Aristoteles,  the  Theraean  leader,  was  taken  as  king  by  the  Libyans 
of  the  district,  and  received  the  royal  name  of  Battus.  His  family 
intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  his  comrades  followed  their 
example,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  whole  community  grew  to  bo 
but  half  Hellenic.  Cyrene  became  the  mother-city  of  Barca  and 
Euesperides — towns  rather  more  to  the  west.  For  two  centuries 
she  continued  to  flourish  under  kings  who,  from  father  to  son, 
alternately  bore  the  native  name  of  Battus  and  the  Greek  name 
of  Arcesilatis.  She  grew  rich  on  her  flocks  and  herds,  her  corn- 
fields and  her  export  of  *&ilphium,  a  plant  found  in  no  other  part 
of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Egypt  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  Greek  history 
b^ins.  Achaian  descents  on  the  Delta  are  chronicled  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  their  echoes  are  heard  in  the  Homeric  r^^^  areeks 
poems.  But  trade  with  Egypt  was  not  established  iaE^ypt. 
for  many  centuries.  The  Egyptians  were  the  Japanese  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  kept  their  kingdom  absolutely  sealed  against 
Western  merchants.  Only  the  Phoenicians  were  allowed  to  trade 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  It  was  not  till  the  downfall  of  Egyptian 
greatness,  when  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  had  sunk  into  a 
cluster  of  principalities  sometimes  subject  to  and  sometimes  free 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Aethiopia  and  Assyria,  that 
the  Milesians  ventured  to  approach  the  Delta  and  open  a  precarious 
trade  with  the  natives.  No  safe  trafiBc  was  possible  till  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  reunited  Egypt,  and,  favoured 
by  the  decline  of  Assyria,  made  her  once  more  a  strong  kingdom. 
Psammetichus,  first  of  these  Saito  Pharaohs,  had  raised  himself 
to  empire  by  the  use  of  mercenaries  hired  from  among  the  lonians 
and  Carians.  He  retained  them  about  his  person,  and  allowed 
their  countrymen  free  access  to  a  mart  on  the  Canopic  channel  of 
the  Nile.  The  Milesians  and  other  traders  from  Greek  Asia  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  new  emporium,  which  they  named  Naucratis. 
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Ero  long  it  grew  into  a  Qourishing  Hellenio  town,  and  served 
Kaucratis. '  ^^  ^  starting-point  for  numerous  explorers,  wlio 
circ.  e60B.o.  wandered  over  Egypt,  and  brought  back  suoh  repc 
of  her  immemorial  antiquity  and  countless  monuments  as  c  • 
pletely  puzzled  the  Greeks,  who  had  no  conception  of  any  histoiy 
that  ran  back  more  than  some  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Indeed, 
Egypt  so  impressed  the  Greek  mind  that  it  imbibed  a  notion  tiuk 
everything  ancient  must  owe  its  origin  to  that  country— a  belief 
which  caused  much  confusion  in  the  historical  ideas  of  later 
days. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  Greek  colony  was  by  no  m     i 
similar  to  the  colonies  of  our  own  days.    The  Greek  emig 
formed  new  states  of  their  own,  which  owed  not 

Character  of  * 

Greek       except  a  filial  respect  and  certain  honorary  dues  to 
colonies.     ^^  mother-city.    Instances  to  the  contrary  are  TCiy 
rare.    Corinth  alone  seems  to  have  retained  some  authority  over  her 
colonics ;  she  used  even  to  send  out  annual  magistrates  to  Poti     i, 
while  her  Acarnanian  settlements  were  bound  to  her  by  a  su 
conmiercial  league.     But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  senth 
mental  tie  alone  connected  the  parent  state  with  her  ofi&priDgi 
The  political  development  of  the  colony  was  often  on  very  differonfc 
linos  from  that  which  the  mother-country  would  have  dictated; 
nor  was  this  unnatural,  for  it  was  the  classes  which  were  diBCOO- 
tented  at  home  that  set  out  to  find  new  abodes.    From  this  fact, 
too,  it  resulted  that  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  were  often 
unstable;  there  were  no  old  local  traditions  to  keep  men  steady, 
while  the  population  was  often  composed  of  discordant  elements, 
and  always  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  men  of  stirring 
and  adventurous  dispositions.    Hence  the  greatness  of  the  colonies 
was  brilliant  rather  than  solid,  and  their  power  was  liable  to 
sudden  changes  from  vigour  to  absolute  collapse.    Wealth  wai 
so  exclusively  their  aim  that  the  rigid  political  discipline,  which 
formed  the  character  of  the  citizen  in  the  states  of  old  Greece^ 
was  allowed  to  disappear.    Individual  interest  became  far  mora 
powerful  in  proportion  to  patriotic  impulses  than  in  the  mother- 
country. 
Wc  have  already  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter  the  promineofe 
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>art  taken  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  colonization.    It  was  always 

customary  for  the  oekist,  or  offical  leader  of  a  swarm  .^      ,    , 

The  coloniM 

>f  settlers,  to  ask  for  guidance  from  Apollo  the  god      and  the 

jf  ways,  as  to  the  best  situation  for  the  town  he  in-      ®'*«i««- 

led  to  found.    Sometimes  the  answer  given  was  vague,  at  others 

wras  disastrous ;  such  was,  for  example,  the  oracle  which  sent  the 

Dorieus  and  his  followers  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Cinyps, 

ftp       ion  too  close  to  Carthage  for  safety.    The  endeavour  had  to 

ibandoned  after  ruinous  losses  in  war.    But,  as  a  rule,  the  advice 

Apollo  was  shrewd  and  practical.    No  doubt  the  Delphic  priest- 

lood  had  unrivalled  opportunities  for  acquiring  geographical  in- 

ion  from  the  countless  pilgrims  from  all  parts  with  whom 

came  in  contact.    Probably,  then,  the  would-be  settlers  weret 

ly  dealing  with  a  well-trained  emigration  agency  where  theyl 

it  they  were  consulting  an  infallible  prophet.    Yet  still  the 

tion  which  the  oracle  showed  in  recommending  sites  foif 

ization  was  so  great  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  acquired 

by  a  high  reputation.    Inspiration  was  in  this  case  only  the 

pene       n  of  penetration  and  common  sense,  and  it  was  the  praci 

Ileal  V     iom  of  the  priesthood  which  won  them  a  position  of  im-! 

3  in  all  Hellenic  lands  such  as  they  could  not  have  acquired 

in  any  other  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THK   AGE  OP  THE  TYRANTS. 

In  the  scvcuth  aud  sixth  centuiieB  before  Christ  nearly  all  the 
Hellenic  states  went  through  a  period  of  internal  disorder  and 
strife,  one  of  whoso  symptoms  was  the  widespread  emigration 
which  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  pbeDomeiia  of 
violent  change  and  revolution  are  found  no  less  in  the  oolonial 
states  of  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily  than  in  the  older  cities  of  European 
Greece.  The  causes  were  not  quite  similar  in  the  ooloniea  and 
their  mother-countries,  but  the  symptoms  were  the  same.  Every- 
where old  constitutional  forms  were  disappearing,  and  bef<ve  the 
state  could  attain  to  a  stable  form  of  government  several  genera- 
tions spent  themselves  in  sedition  and  civil  war.  In  most  oases  iht 
period  of  disorder  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  "  Tyranny  " 
that  is,  in  the  seizure  of  power  by  an  unconstitutional  and  despotio 
sovereign. 

The  name  "  Tyrant "  in  Greece  was  applied  solely  with  reference 

to  the  way  in  which  a  ruler  gained  his  position,  not  the  way  in 

which  he  used  it.    It  does  not  imply  gross  personal 

the  word     depravity  or  political  misrule ;  indead,  many  of  the 

*'  tyrants "  were  men  abounding  in  good  qualitiefl^ 

who  used  their  power  to  the  advantage  of  theur  country.     The 

word  simply  implies  that  the  ruler  enjoyed  an  imcontrolled  despotio 

power,  not  acquired  by  constitutional  means.    In  the  strictest  aenaa 

of  the  word,  a  king  who  did  away  with  all  checks  on  his  personal 

power,  and  ruled  autocratically,  became  a  "  tyrant ;  "  and  thus  we 

Ind  Pheidon  of  Argos  given  the  name,  though  he  was  a  legitimate 

Y>ono^/»H  of  the  old  stock  of  the  Heraclidae.    So  also  a  diotator' 

^^  t^Q  people  in  time  of  stress,  and  entrusted  with  absolute 
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ower,  might  be  styled  **  tyrant,"  though  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
he  will  of  the  state  itself;  such  was  the  case  with  Pittacus  of 

bylene.  In  these  instances  it  was  the  abnoimal  method  in  which 
be  power  was  acquired,  and  its  unlimited  extent,  which  won  for  its 
lolder  his  unenviable  name.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
yrant  was  one  who  had  no  rights,  either  by  hereditary  succession 

by  election,  to  the  position  which  he  occupied.  Sometimes  he 
7as  a  military  adventurer ;  sometimes  an  ambitious  aristocrat ;  still 
uore  irequently  was  he  the  champion  and  leader  of  the  proletariate 
pround  down  by  an  oppressive  oligarchy.  But  whatever  was  the 
irigin  of  his  authority,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  used  it,  the 
tame  clung  to  him  if  only  his  position  was  unconstitutional  and 
lis  power  imchecked. 

A  certain  uniformity  can  be  traced  in  the  political  career  of 
nest  Greek  states,  after  they  had  got  rid  of  their  oldr  patriarchal 
dngs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  royal  power jjas^  -^^^  ^^ 
nto  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  birth.  Sometimes  oUffarohies. 
he  direct  line  of  the  old  heroic  house  died  out ;  and,  instead  of 
hoosing  one  of  their  own  number  to  take  the  sceptre,  the  princes 
nd  chiefs  who  had  formed  the  council  and  restricted  the  authority 
f  the  late  king  divided  the  power  among  themselves,  and  trans- 
litted  it  to  their  heirs ;  so  that  the  rights  and  privileges  formally 
lossessed  by  the  monarch  became  the  property  of  a  limited  number 
f  great  families.  In  other  cases  the  kingly  line  continued  to  exist, 
•ut  its  head  was  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  power  and  preroga- 
ives  by  the  great  families,  and  became  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
f  the  oligarchy,  only  useful  as  officially  representing  the  people  in 
eligious  ceremonies  or  state  pageants.  "  Kings  "  of  this  kind,  who 
r«re  little  better  than  priests  or  x^ublic  pensioners,  existed  in  some 
ases  down  to  the  fifth  century. 

The  close  oligarchic  rings  of  noble  families,  among  whom  the 
oyal  power  came  to  be  divided,  seldom  succeeded  in  maintaining 
hemselves  for  many  generations.     Their  government  ovem- 

ras  usually  oppressive  and  ill-managed,  and  their   mentofthe 

0X1  ff&j?  clxi.6  s 

Is  with  each  other  never-ending.    They  could  never 
for  thei     elves  the  respect  and  reverence  which  had  apper- 
to       )  old  patriarchal  kings.     The  monarchy  had  in  its 
immemorial  antiquity;   when  it  was  replaced  by  oli- 
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garchy,  tiic  new  government  had  no  traditions  on  which  to  rely, 
and  stood  or  fell  on  its  own  merits.  These  were  usually  small 
enough,  and,  for  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house  was  an  unmitigated  misfortune.  The  great  £unili« 
are,  in  the  traditions  of  every  state,  accused  of  overweening  arro- 
gance, open  maladministration  of  justice,  and  lawless  violence  in 
dealing  with  their  inferiors.  The  old  kings  had  had  every  interest 
in  holding  the  balance  straight  between  the  various  classes  of  their 
subjects ;  their  successors,  on  the  other  hand,  ruled  entirely  for  the 
advantage  of  a  small  section  of  the  ix)pulation,  and  showed  the 
most  cynical  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  remainder.  The 
oppressive  character  of  their  rule  was,  of  course,  even  more  marked 
than  usual  in  those  cities  where  the  ruling  classes  were  different  ia 
blood  from  the  main  body  of  the  people,  such,  for  example,  as 
these  states  of  Northern  Peloponnesus  in  which  a  Dorian  aristo- 
cracy domineered  over  an  Achaian  or  Ionian  populace.  But  even 
where  a  race-hatred  did  not  embitter  the  situation,  the  relations 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  were  always  unsatisfactory. 

A  fair  example  of  the  history  of  a  Greek  state  in  its  progress 
from  kingship  to  tyranny  through  oligarchy  and  civil  strife  is  pre- 

The  tyrants  sented  by  Corinth.  That  city  had,  like  so  many  of 
of  Corinth.  ^^  Pelopounesian  states,  been  conquered  by  a  band 
of  Dorians,  who  did  not  expel  the  former  Aeolic  inhabitants,  bat 
merely  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  The  descendants  of 
King  Aletes,  the  Heracleid  prince  who  had  led  the  invaders,  held  tihe 
throne  for  some  centuries ;  but  about  the  year  750  B.C.  the  reigning 
sovereign  was  deposed  by  an  oligarchic  conspiracy.  Two  hundred 
Dorian  families,  all  of  whom  claimed  a  descent  from  Bacchia-Hme 
of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  house  of  Aletes — seized  and  kept  posBBS- 
sion  of  the  government  of  the  state.  They  continued  to  hold  the 
reins  of  power  for  about  ninety  years — a  period  of  perpetual  strife 
and  unrest.  Body  after  body  of  the  Corinthians  sought  refiige  from 
the  misgovernment  of  the  Bacchiadae  by  departing  to  found  d  nt 
colonies.  Corcyra  and  Syracuse,  for  example,  each  owed  its  orij 
to  an  emigration  led  by  a  prominent  citizen  who  had  quarrell 
with  the  oligarchs.  The  state  was  fast  lapsing  into  anarchy  when  % 
final  explosion  of  popular  wrath  broke  the  power  of  the  opprea     1 

:aste.    It  was  led  by  one  Cypselus,  a  Bacchiad  on  his  mother's  s 
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hough  his  father  Eetion  was  one  of  the  unprivileged  multitude. 
lis  mixed  descent  of  course  excluded  him  from  poli-  oypgeiu*. 
ical  life,  but  he  had  enough  of  the  blood  of  the  Bac-  ®w-e26  B.C. 
hiadae  in  his  veins  to  make  him  resent  this  disability.  Accord- 
ngly  he  took  advantage  of  the  seething  discontent  of  the  city  to 
>lace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace  and  overthrow  the 
Jacchiadae  by  force.  For  thirty  years  he  reigned  as  **  tyrant "  of 
yorinth,  basing  his  power  on  his  popularity  with  the  multitude, 
ind  not  even  keeping  an  armed  force  at  his  back  to  guard  against 
evolts,  so  firm  was  his  position.  Against  the  remains  of  the 
Jigarchy  he  was  stern  and  relentless,  slaying  some,  banishing 
nany,  and  heavily  taxing  all.  But  with  the  bulk  of  the  people 
he  relief  of  being  delivered  from  anarchy  made  him  not  unpopular, 
lis  autocratic  government  being  far  better  than  no  government  at 
iIL  If  the  contributions  which  he  levied  from  the  state  were  large, 
he  use  which  he  made  of  them — especially  the  magnificent  ofifer- 
ngs  which  he  presented  to  the  Delphian  Apollo— was  not  much 
;o  be  blamed ;  and  the  splendour  of  his  court  reflected  glory  on  the 
;ity.  Cypselus  died  on  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
.^eriander,  who  developed  all  the  evil  sides  of  his  periander.  \ 
athcr's  character,  but  otherwise  only  resembled  him  626-686  b.c. 
n  the  masterful  activity  of  his  nature.  Born  in  the  purple,  and 
emembering  nothing  of  the  popular  origin  of  his  father's  power, 
16  showed  himself  a  hard  master  to  the  Corinthians.  He  built 
dmself  a  fortress-palace  on  the  Acropolis,  and  surrounded  himself 
eith  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  for  whose  support  he  levied 
'ast  sums  from  the  citizens.  But  his  interference  with  the  private 
ife  of  his  subjects  was  the  worst  point  of  his  rule.  Miemie  of 
le  set  himself  to  isolate  man  from  man  by  breaking  i*eriander. 
ip  all  opportunities  for  intercourse.  He  closed  the  Gymnasium 
;o  prevent  the  young  men  from  meeting,  and  prohibited  the  public 
ixioquets  which  Dorian  custom  had  made  one  of  the  most  promi- 
aent  features  of  city  life.  His  spies  were  always  abroad,  seeking  to 
iiscover  the  elements  of  possible  combinations  against  him;  and 
when  any  citizen  made  himself  too  prominent  in  wealth  or  popu- 
lirity,  he  was  driven  into  exile  or  slain  without  trial  by  the  tyrant. 
Akgend  told  how  Periander  had  learnt  this  policy  from  a  brother 
deipoty  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus.    Soon  after  his  accession,  it  was 
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said,  he  i\iw\.  to  ask  the  advice  of  tho  Milesian  as  to  the  best  vay 
t'»  cMiuliict  his  govcrnmcut.    Thrasybdliis  sent  no  verbal  answer, 
but  led  the  Corinthian  messenger  to  a  patch  of  com,  and  then 
walked  round  it^  cutting  down  with  his  staff  any  ears  that  stood 
:i1kjvu  tlic  rest  (.>f  tho  crop.     His  action  was  duly  reported  to 
Periander,  who  took  the  hint  to  hearty  and  carried  it  out  by  relent- 
lessly destroying  any  man  whose  property  or  personal  influence 
niised  him  .above  his  fellows,  and  made  him  a  possible  leader  of 
revolt.    These  murders,  and  the  occasional  freaks  oi  spiteful  insult 
towards  tho  whole  body  of  citizens  in  which  he  indulged,  nude 
Periander  the  best-hated  man  in  Greece.     His  private  life  wai 
miserable;  he  was  the  author  of  his  wife's  death,  and  lived  at 
enmity  with  his  only  surviving  son,  who  died  before  him,  so  that 
the  tyranny  passed  at  his  death  to  a  nephew.    Yet  tbe  lavish 
magnificence  of  his  court,  the  crowd  of  poets  and  artists  whom 
he  maintained,  his  firm  hand  and  subtle  policy,  won  him.  a  great 
name  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  time.    The  curt  sayings  which 
embodied  bis  views  of  life  even  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  " Seven  Sages"  of  Greece.   He  conquered  Epidaurus  and  Aegina, 
recovered  Corcyra,  and  reigned  for  forty  years  in  unbroken  power. 
But  the  main  result  of  his  life  had  been  to  make  tyranny  impos- 
sible for  the  future  at  Corinth.    Periander's  arbitrary  violence,  his 
oi)pressivo  taxation,  and  still  more  his  insulting  contempt  for  his 
subjects,  were  remembered  for  centuries,  and  made  the  Corinthians 
Fau  of      steady  enemies  of  tyrants  for  ever.    His  nephew  and 

tyranny  at  successor  Psammetichus  hardly  held  the  sceptre  for 

a  year,  and  fell  by  tho  daggers  of  conspirators  at  the 

moment  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spartans,  who  were  received 

as  liberators,  and  won  the  eternal  gratitude  and  alUance  of  Corinth 

by  doing  away  with  the  last  traces  ot  the  rule  of  the  Cypselidae. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  house  of  tyrants  is  eminently 
typical  of  the  time ;  all  over  Greece  similar  events  were  taking 

Tyrannies    P^^^^'    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  town  a  popular  leader  delivered 

never       the  people  from  an  oppressive  oligarchy,  made  him-- 

permanen  .   ^^^  ^^^  ruler,  and  left  power  to  descendants  vho 

abused  it,  and  ere  long  were  driven  from  their  thrones  by  the  same 

^orco  which  had  created  them.    In  many  cases  the  tyrants  loefe 

h^ir  luthority  in  tho  second  generation;  in  a  few  a  single  life 
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ufficed  to  show  all  the  vicissitudes  of  rise,  prosperity,  and  fall. 
>icyon  was  the  only  town  where  the  tyranny  lasted  for  more  than  . 
.  century,  and  where  the  sceptre  was  handed  from  father  to  son  for  \ 
Dur  generations.    But  at  Sicyon  the  circumstances  were  peculiarly 
avourable  to  the  tyrants.    The  house  of  Orthagoras  (660-560  b.c.)^ 
epresented  a   national  rising  of  lonians  against   Dorians,  and  • 
noreover  its  members  were  men  of  moderation  as  well  as  of  • 
ibility,  and  committed  none  of  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  the 
yrants  of  most  cities.    Yet  even  they  fell  at  last,  and  left  no 
idh^rents  behind  them.    At  Megara  the  history  of  the  one  tyrant 
Cheagenes  sums  up  all  the  changes  which  took  three  generations 
it  Corinth  and  four  at  Sicyon  to  work  themselves  out.    At  Athens 
he  Feisistratidae  ruled  for  two  generations ;  at  Syracuse  the  three 
Kms  of  Deinomenes  occupied  only  twenty  years.    At  no  place  was 
inything  approaching  to  a  permanent  dynasty  founded. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  democratic  leaders  were  the  only 
nen  who  ever  aspired  to  tyranny.  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  perhaps 
he  most  cruel  of  all  his  class,  was  an  oligarch,  who  succeeded  in 
itilizing  his  tenure  of  office  as  magistrate,  and  seized  the  supreme 
)ower.  Aristodemus  of  Cumae  was  a  successful  general,  who  had 
aved  his  state  from  an  Etruscan  invasion.  Pheidon  of  Argos, 
IS  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  an  hereditary  king,  who 
iast  off  the  limits  of  constitutional  authority,  and  made  himself 
ibsolnte.  Still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  tyranny  was  the  way 
rom  oligarchy  to  democracy,  the  inevitable  penalty  Tyranny  a  J 
?hich  a  state  had  to  pay  for  ridding  itself  from  the  ^J^ffca^  V 
jvils  of  government  by  the  great  families.  Con-  development, 
idered  in  this  light,  the  tyranny  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  It 
crushed  the  pride  and  ended  the  reckless  feuds  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
aught  them  to  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  as  equals,  even 
hough  the  equality  only  consisted  in  servitude  to  the  same  tyrant. 
\  state  which  had  once  gone  through  the  stage  of  tyranny  never 
ell  back  again  into  the  worse  forms  of  family  oligarchy 

If  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  internal  administration  of  the 
yrants,  we  find  that  their  government  had  many  favourable  points. 
t  was  the  stock  comiDlaint  of  the  dispossessed  oligarchy  poucy  of  the 
hat  the  tyrant  was  a  lavish  spender  of  money ;  but  the      tyrants. 
>bjects  on  which  the  money  was  laid  out  were  usually  great  public 
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wurk-;  «'f  liij;li  advantage  to  the  state.  The  real  key  to  the  des^Ws 
fin:iiicial  [M>licy  was  that  he  strove  to  keep  the  poorer  classes  quiet, 
l>y  fimliug  them  employment  on  works  for  which  the  price  was 
l>:iid  hy  the  rich — ^a  scheme  not  unknown  to  statesmen  of  our  own 
<lay.  It  may  he  noticeil  that  the  tyrants  were  the  first  to  lend 
public  patronage  to  art  and  letters,  and  that  their  reigns  were 
everywhere  a  i^eriod  of  rapid  intellectual  development. 

Abroad  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  close  relations  with 
foreiLin  |>owcr.s  into  which  they  entered.  Periander  was  the  close 
ally  of  the  King  of  Lydia;  and  his  successor's  Egyptian  name' 
seems  to  ]Miint  to  an  ei^ually  intimate  connection  and  alliance 
with  the  SaVte  Pliaraohs.  Poly  crates  of  Samos  was  bound  by  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Amasis  of  Egypt.  Miltiades 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  married  into  the  royal  house  of  the 
neighbouring  barbarian  tribe.  Peisistratus  "  strengthened  himself 
by  men  and  money  drawn  from  the  lands  by  the  Strymon,"  that 
is,  by  Thracian  mercenaries  and  gold.  The  tyrants,  in  short, 
tauglit  their  subjects  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relationship 
with  '*  tlie  barbarian  "  than  had  formerly  been  esteemed  possible. 
The  main  result  of  this  connection  was  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  facilities  for  the  expansion  of  commerce. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  tyrants  which  have  come  down  to  ub  are 
coloured  by  the  hatred  which  the  dispossessed  oligarchies  bore 
them.  The  tales  of  their  enormities  should  therefore  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  numbered 
many  cruel  and  unscrupulous  men  among  them ;  but  when  we 
remember  the  evils  from  w^hich  they  delivered  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  a  perpetual 
freedom  from  the  worse  horrors  of  oligarchy  was  cheaply  bought 
at  the  price  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  rule  by  a  tyrant. 

*  Psammetichus. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY   OF   ATTICA. 

tness  of  Athens  in  historical  times  has  produced  an; 
n  that  in  early  days  also  she  must  have  been  a  consider-  \ 
ite.    In  real  fact,  however,  the  reverse  would  seem  to  have 
tie  case :  down  to  the  sixth  century  Athens  was  a  city  of  . 
econd-rate  importance,  and  her  history  was  obscure  and 
resting.    It  has  only  been  rescued  from  oblivion  because  the   : 
icy  of  her  after-career  led  men  to  trace  back  as  far  as  possible 
gins  of  her  success. 

i  Attica  was,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Boeotian  and  Dorian 
ions,  flooded  by  fugitives  both  from  the  north  and  the 
Quesus,  we  have  already  related.  But  the  bulk  of  the  refugees 
on  to  Asia,  and  built  up  the  cities  of  Ionia.    When  the. 
nts  had  departed,  Attica  relapsed  into  her  previous  obscurity ;; 
ly  trace  of  the  stirring  times  of  the  Ionic  migration  which; 
ed  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  great  Athenian  families' 
r  days  drew  their  origin  from  one  or  other  of  the  exiled 
hat  had  sojourned  in  the  land.    It  is  not  impossible  that 
I  Hellenization  of  the  "  Pelasgic  "  tribes  of  Attica  runs  no 
back  than  the  time  of  the  migrations,  and  that  the  ^legend 
told  how  the  Athenian  kings  "received  Ion  into  their 
"  merely  means  that  the  influx  of  lonians  from  Peloponnesus 
3d  the  Atticans  into  the  Hellenic  nationality. 
m  the  swarms  of  emigrants  cleared  off,  and  Athens  is  again 
ible,  the  crown  had  passed  from  the  old  royal  house  of  the 
idae  to  a  family  of  exiles  from  Peloponnesus, 
bus,  a  Caucon    from    Pylos,  had  fought  in  monarchy  at 
combat — so  legend  tells — ^with  Xanthus    the        *  ®^* 
»f  the  Boeotians,  when  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  north. 
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niiil  >1aiii  his  enemy.  Thymoetas,  the  aged  and  childless  Kiog  of 
Athens,  iiKulo  the  chumplun  heir  to  his  throne^  as  a  mark  of  the 
<;ratitii<U-  (»f  the  nation.  A  generation  later  the  Dorian  invasion, 
Avhith  ha«l  ovtT\vlielmo«l  Corinth  and  torn  away  Mesara  from  the 
Attic  (I'lnihiion,  swept  up  to  the  very  gates  of  AtheuL  An  oracto 
(Kiliin il  tli.it  the  city  would  never  fall  if  its  ruler  perished  by 
till*  hand  of  the  invaders ;  therefore  King  Godrus  disguised  himself 
OS  :i  inasaiit,  set  out  for  the  Dorian  camp,  struck  down  the  first 
man  hr  met,  and  was  himself  slain  hy  the  second.  The  invasion 
failrd,  aiul  the  Athenians,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
nn  >nanh*s  jKitrit^tism,  would  not  allow  the  title  of  "  king  "  to  he  borne 
by  the  descemlantfl  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  changed 
the  name  to  "archon,"  or  ''ruler."  Twelve  Codrids  bore  tUa 
title;  then,  two  centuries  later,  the  archonship  became  an  office 
not  tenable  for  life,  hut  only  for  ten  years. 

These  loj^ends  evidently  cover  some  obscure  changes  In  the 
internal  hifltory  of  Attica.  AVe  may  surmise  that  it  was  not 
entirely  by  adoption  that  the  Peloponnesian  family  of  the 
Melanlhidae  obtained  rule  in  Attica.  Nor,  again,  is  it  likely  that 
the  national  gratitude  to  Codrus  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
dejn-iving  his  house  of  their  royal  title  and  the  prerogatives  which 
it  implied. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  in  the  eighth  century  Attica  had 
drifted  into  the  same  stage  of  constitutional  development  as  the 
majority  of  other  Greek  states.  The  supreme  magistracy  was  at 
first  confined  to  a  number  of  families  who  claimed  to  descend  from 
Cotlrus ;  but  about  710  n.c.  these  houses  had  to  take  into  partner- 
ship all  the  Attic  nobility,  and  the  office  of  archon  was  opened 
to  every  meij|^r  of  the  class  of  "  Eupatridae."  When,  thirty 
years  later,  ^|f  powers  of  the  single  archon  were  divided  among 
a  board  of  nine  colleagues,  all  bearing  the  old  title,  the  Athenian 
constitution  assumed  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  oligarchy.- 

Oligarchy  at  Athens  showed  all  the  features  which  marked  its 

rule  elsewhere.    Misgovernment  was  universal,  the  administration 

of  justice  fell  into  contempt,  the  non-noble  freeman  was  excluded 

^rom  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  was  continually 

-posed  to  the  lawlessness  and  insolence  of  the  more  reckless 

..i  Y>Voi.r  >r  ^^^o,  governing  caste. 
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When  Attic  history  becomes  clear  and  continuous,  somewhere 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  wo  find  the  government 
somposed  of  the  nine  archons  and  a  council  of  nobles  .^^^  Athenian 
sailed  the  "  Areopagus/'  from  the  place  ("Apezos  w-cCyor,  ougarchy. 
he  Hill  of  Ares)  at  which  it  met.  This  council  was  exclusively 
Eupatrid  in  its  composition,  and  included  all  ex-archons.  It  was 
;he  supreme  deliberative  body  of  the  state,  exercised  control  over 
ihe  archons — for  an  oligarchy  never  trusts  its  magistrates — and 
tvas  also  the  supreme  judicial  court  for  homicide.^  Of  the  board 
a  archons,  the  senior  member,  the  Arclion  Eponymm  ("Apxw 
Mmffios)  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  exercised  an  honorary 
presidency  in  the  state;  the  second,  or  King-Archon  ("Apx"*' 
0curcA.65s),  carried  on  the  old  position  of  the  monarch  as  religious 
head  and  representative  of  the  state;  the  third,  or  Folemarch, 
was  minister  of  war  and  commander-in-chief;  the  remaining  six 
junior  archons  were  called  ThesmotJietae,  and  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  different  branches  of  justice, — everything 
but  homicide  was  within  their  competence. 

Below  the  Eupatridae  lay  the  bulk  of  the  population,  divided 
from  very  early  times  into  GeOmori  and  Demiurgi,  or  husband- 
men and  artisans — a  rough  distinction,  wliich  had  xhe  factions 
come  to  have  little  meaning  in  later  days.  The  real  of  Attica, 
^vision  by  the  seventh  century  had  come  to  bo  local,  and  every- 
thing turned  on  the  feelings  of  the  parties  known  as  Pedias,  Diacria, 
ani  Paralia — the  Plain,  the  Upland,  and  the  Shore.  The  men 
of  the  Plain  were  the  rich  Eupatrid  landowners  who  occupied  the 
lowlands  of  the  two  fertile  tracts  of  Attica,  the  Thriasian  and 
Athenian  Plains.  The  "  Shore,"  the  coast-slip  of  "Western  Attica, 
^as  the  dwelling  of  a  population  supported  parthybv  fishing  and 
partly  by  commerce,  who  formed  a  class  intei^Hrate  between 
the  aristocratic  landowners  and  the  Diacrians  olW^Torthern  and 
Eastem  Attica.  These  Ui)landers  occupied  the  arid  hills  of  the 
interior;  they  were  mostly  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  formed 
the  rudest  and  poorest  class  in  the  country .^ 

'  It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  Areopagus  and  the  primitive 
council  were  the  same  bod}' ;  probably  they  were. 

*  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  dry  and  obscure  question  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Naucraries,  Trittyes,  Phratrys,  and  other  primitive  Attic 
divisions  of  the  people,  arc  referred  to  purely  constitutional  histones. 
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Til 'J  lirst  recorded  outbreak  of  troubles  between  the  oligarchy  of 

Eiipatriilac  aud  the  nation  that  it  oppressed  turned  on  the  question 

Draco.      ^^  \^z^  penalties.    The  people  were  driven  to  despair 

eai  BO.  by  tlio  arbitrary  and  unequal  incidence  of  punish- 
ments. No  one  could  ever  foresee  the  end  of  a  suit,  for  the  archons 
varied  the  judgments  at  pleasure.  Hence  there  was  a  nniversal 
cry  for  the  publication  of  laws  which  should  fix  some  proportion 
between  the  offence  and  the  penalty.  The  demand  of  the  citizens 
was  at  last  met  by  the  nobles  consenting  to  the  promulgation  of  a 
written  code  of  laws.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  Archon  Draco,  and 
came  into  course  in  the  year  621  B.C.  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
code  was  one  of  unmitigated  severity.  An  Athenian  of  a  later 
day  exclaimed  that  "the  laws  of  Draco  seemed  to  have  been 
written  with  blood  rather  than  with  ink."  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  aristocracy  chose  to  leave  themselves  a  power  of  applyiog 
very  severe  punishments,  and  stated  the  penalty  of  each  offence  at 
its  ix)ssible  maximum ;  but  wo  need  not  believe  the  legends  which 
assert  that  Draco  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  almost  every 
crime.  The  one  fragment,  indeed,  of  his  legislation  which  has 
come  down  to  us  deals  with  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  murder, 
and  provides  tliat  involuntary  homicides  should  not  bo  treated  as 
outlaws  liable  to  be  slain  by  every  one  who  met  them,  but  bo 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  state  till  they  could  make  com- 
pensation to  the  family  of  the  slain  man.^ 

Whatever  was  the  exact  bearing  of  the  legislation  of  Draco,  it 

proved  a   very  inadequate  palliative   for  the  evils  which  were 

troubling  the  state.    AVithin  a  few  years  of  its  pro- 

Conspiracy  <>  v 

of  cjyion,  mulgatiou  the  first  recorded  appeal  to  arms  by  a 
ix)litical  faction  took  place.  Cylon  was  a  noble  of 
great  wealth  and  distinction.  He  had  been  a  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  boasted  of  a  numerous  troop  of  friends  and  dependents. 
Moreover)  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of 
Megara,  and  had  the  career  of  his  father-in-law  constantly  before 
his  eyes.  Counting  on  the  weakness  of  the  oligarchic  government, 
and  the  universality  of  public  discontent  with  it,  Cylon  determined 

^  If  a  homicide  kept  away  from  markets  and  games  and  festivals,  and 
•  ^t  was  sought  out  and  slain  by  the  kinsmen  of  his  victim,  the  men  wlio 
^-.  v:^  ^gjg  ^Q  ^jg  jjgi^j  themselves  guilty  of  murder. 
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a  bold  attempt  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  On  a  con- 
ted  day  his  friends  were  joined  by  a  band  of  mercenaries  from 
igara,  and  seized  the  Acropolis.  But  he  had  not  troubled  him- 
f  to  ensure  the  goodwill  of  the  populace,  and  the  majority 
ked  on  while  he  and  his  faction  were  blockaded  in  the  citadel 

all  the  forces  that  the  government  could  muster.  The  chief 
ispirator  escaped  by  night,  but  his  followers  were  ere  long  starved 
t.  They  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  and 
•ew  open  the  gates  to  the  besiegers.  Megacles,  the  archon  in 
nmand,  induced  them  to  quit  their  sanctuary  by  a  promise  that 
sir  lives  should  be  spared;  but  the  moment  that  they  had  left 
3  Acropolis  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Hence  a  deep 
dn  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  was  held  to  attach  to  Megacles  and 
3  descendants,  the  house  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.    Again  and  again 

later  times  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  "  family  under  the 

je  "  ought  to  be  expelled  from  Athens. 


CITAPTEIl  XTI. 

SOLON  AND  rEISISTRATrS. 

A  TEW  years  after  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  vce  find  Athens  engaged 

in  a  lung  and  doubtful  war  with  Megara.    Perhaps  the  tyrant 

_       ,,^    Tlieagcnes  may  have  commenced  it  to  avenge  hi* 

War  with  ^  "^  ^     ■*  ^ 

Megara.  circ.  son-in-law ;   but  long  after  Theagenes  had  paaaea 
610-600  B.C.  ^^^,^y  ^1^^  j,^^.j^^  continued.    The  weakness  of  the 

Athenian  oligarchy  is  shown  i)lainly  enough  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  smaller  state  to  the  west. 
Kvcn  Salamis,  the  island  which  lies  full  in  view  of  Athens,  andlB 
divided  by  less  than  a  mile  of  water  from  the  Attic  shore,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mcgarians ;  for  Athens  had  as  yet  no  ships  to 
put  in  lino  against  the  flourishing  navy  which  had  planted  the 
many  colonies  of  Megara. 

It  was  during  a  critical  period  of  the  Megarian  war  that  th^ 
name  of  Solon  is  first  heard.  Ho  was  a  Eupatrid  by  birth,  a  mat 
of  high  personal  integrity  and  attractive  charactet 
who  had  won  from  the  people  a  respect  which  the; 
paid  to  few  of  his  caste.  He  was  a  practised  orator  and  a  poet 
his  stirring  verses  played  at  Athens  the  same  part  that  the  war 
songs  of  Tyrtaeus  had  played  at  Sparta,  and  induced  his  despond 
ing  fellow-citizens  to  persevere  in  an  apparently  hopeless  contesi 
**  llather  would  I  be,"  he  sang,  "  a  man  of  Pholegandros  or  Sicinos 
than  an  Athenian,  if  I  am  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  of  those  wh 
abandoned  Salamis  to  the  enemy«"  Tho  sarcasm  told,  and  th 
war  was  continued.  Solon  himself  was  put  at  the  head  of  a 
expedition  which  ran  the  blockade  of  the  Salaminian  Strait,  haatil, 
landed  on  the  island,^  and  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Megaria 

^  Obscure  islands  in  the  Cycladcs. 
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rrison.  He  even  carried  the  Athenian  arms  up  to  the  very  gates 
n  the  hostile  city,  and  seized  for  a  moment  its  harhour  of  Nisaea. 
The  war  had  still  many  vicissitudes,  and  Athens  was  ere  long 
reduced  to  the  defensive  again ;  hut  her  citizens  never  forgot  the 
exploits  of  the  soldier-poet,  and  continued  to  regard  him  as  the 
one  possible  saviour  of  the  community.  Probably  he  might  have 
become  tyrant  of  Attica  had  he  wished,  hut  he  was  a  loyal 
servant  of  the  state,  and  had  no  personal  ambition. 

After  some  years  the  war  with  Megara  was  ended  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  Sparta,  and  Athens  retained  permanent  possession  of 
Balamis.    We  need  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  legend  which 
states  that  Solon   influenced  the  Lacedaemonians  in  favour  of 
Mhens  by  quoting  to  them  a  line  which  he  interpolated  in  the 
Iliad,  to  the  effect  that  Ajax  of  Salamis  ranged  his  ships  on  the 
Trojan   beach  beside  those  of  Athens.      The  argument  would 
bave  been  worthless,  and  Solon  was  not  a  forger,  >  A  little  later 
Sobn  acquired  favourable  notice  throughout  Greece  for  the  promi- 
Bent  part  which  he  took  in  behalf  of  the  Delphic  oracle  against 
ItB  oppressors.      The   Phocians  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha  had   been 
molesting  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  make  inquiry  of  Apollo. 
Solon  took  up  the  cause  of  the  injured,  preached  a  crusade  against 
the  wrong-doers,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  succeeded  in  subduing  the  guilty  towns,  which  received 
ilestraction  as  the  reward  of  their  sacrilege. 

About  595  B.C.  the  internal  troubles  of  Athens,  which  had  been 
glowing  worse  since  the  time  of  Cylon's  conspiracy,  came  to  a 
head.     The    particular    grievance    which    brought     The  debt 
Blatters  to  a  crisis  was  the  question  of  the  law  of    auestion  at 
debt.  It  was  the  same  problem  which,  a  hundred  years      -^^^^^s. 
^ter,  was  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  statesmen  of  Rome,  in  the 
%8  of  the  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.    A 
series  of  years  of  war  and   bad  harvests  had  brought  down  the 
poorer  landholders  of  Attica  to  a  conditbn  of  abject  misery ;  to 
procure  sustenance  for  the  moment  they  mortgaged   their  little 
holdings  to  Eupatrid  capitalists.     Many  had  even  borrow^ed  money 
oa  the  security  of  their  own  persons — an  act  which,  under  the 
legislation  of  Draco,  made  them  liable  to  be  sold  as  slaves  by  their 
creditors  if  they  failed  in  due  payment  of  the  debt.    Attica  was 
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tiircntvncil  with  the  total  extinction  of  her  yeoman  class;  the 
inscrilx'il  ]>illar$,  which  witnessed  to  the  mortgages,  stood  in  nearly 
every  ik'M;  the  bankrupt  debtor  might  even  bo  seen  draped  off 
ill  chains  to  Ih?  exposed  in  the  slave-markets  of  Lydia  or  Egypt 
Either  the  ruin  of  the  state  or  a  bloody  revolution  was  obvioosly 
iK  hand. 

Scared  at  tlie  results  t.»f  their  own  usurious  greed,  the  Eupatrids 
were  indace«l  to  entrust  jwwer  to  Solon,  as  the  one  man  whose  j 
iuti'}];rity  was  acknowledged  both  by  rich  and  poor,  and  who  could 
still  stave  off  a  collision^  In  oOl  B.C.,  if  our  chronology  is  correcti 
Soliin  was  electe<l  archon,  and  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  draftiog 
a  new  constitution  for  the  cit^'j. 

'J'ho  first  part  of  Solon's  legislation  was  directed  to  the  practical 
end  of  alleviating  the  miserable  condition  of  the  debtors.     He 
Solon's      f^^rbado  the  lending  of  money  on  the  security  of  the 
seisachtheia.  borrower's  person,  and  cancelled  loans  so  contracted. 
"  The  state  honoured  itself  by  abolishing  the  possibility 
of  one  citizen  selling  another  into  slavery."    A  limit  was  placed  to 
the  amount  of  land  which  one  capitalist  should  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate, and  the  rate  of  interest  due  on  borrowed  money  was  fixed 
at  a  moderate  amount.    The  state  renounced  all  debts  owing  to 
it  from  the  poorer  citizens,  whether  due  as  arrears  of  taxes  or  as 
fines.    Tlieso  measures  brought  about  a  perceptible  improYement 
in  the  condition  of  the  community;  the  mortgage-pillars  b^n 
to  disapixjar  from  the  fields,  and  the  growth  of  prosperity  supplied 
some  ground  for  hoping  that  a  crisis  of  the  same  kind  would  not 
recur  again. 

A  further  relief  to  debtors  was  brought  about  by  a  measure  of 
Solon's  which  was  primarily  commercial  in  its  character.  Athens 
Solon  and  the  had  down  to  this  time  been  using  money  struck  on 

coinaere.  ^^  Pheidouian  standard,  such  as  circulated  in  Pelopon- 
nesus or  Boeotia.  Solon  made  a  sweeping  change  by  striking  coins 
based,  not  on  this  standard,  but  on  that  known  as  the  Euboic, 
which  was  employed  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Ghalcifl 
and  Eretria.  This  made  the  currency  of  Athens  interchangeable 
with  that  of  her  wealthy  Ionic  neighbours,  though  it  somewhat 
complicated  exchanges  with  Aegina  or  Thebes.  Both  politically 
and  commercially  this  was  an  excellent  move.    But  Solon  also 
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M^ted  that  his  new  money,  of  which  the  drachma  weighed  only 
:ty-seven  grains  and  a  half,  should  be  taken  in  payment  for  debts 
itracted  in  the  older  currency,  whose  unit  had  weighed  about 
lety-two  grains.  This  was  equivalent  to  letting  the  debtor  oflf 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  which  he  owed,  for,  although  the 
Lmber  of  drachmas  repaid  to  the  lender  was  the  same,  their  value 
IS  so  diminished  that  a  hundred  only  weighed  as  much  as 
venty-three  of  the  Pheidonian  coins  that  bad  been  lent. 
The  constitutional  reforms  of  Solon  are  even  more  important 
tan  his  economical  legislation.    They  were  the  starting-point  of 

I  political  liberty  in  Athens,  and  their  importance  ^he  constitu- 
^  80  impressed  on  the  citizens  of  later  years  that  ^^^  o'  Boion. 

II  early  laws  were  put  down  to  him,  just  as  all  Spartan  regulations 
ame  to  be  ascribed  to  Lycurgus.  Solon  was  a  man  of  just  and  liberal 
oul,  and  a  sincere  friend  of  the  people ;  but  he  was  also  a  noble, 
rith  a  rooted  dislike  to  democratic  methods  of  government.  His 
lim  was  to  construct  a  constitution  which  should  give  the  prole- 
ariate  an  ultimate  control  over  the  administration  of  public 
iffidrS,  without  allowing  them  the  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
letaiL  The  nobles  were  no  longer  to  govern  at  their  own  good  will 
nd  for  their  own  benefit ;  but  they — reinforced  by  the  richest  of 
he  non-noble  classes — were  to  continue  to  administer  the  state, 
mder  due  control  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Abolishing  the  political  distinction  between  the  Eupatridae  and 
Im  unprivileged  classes,  Solon  divided  the  people  into  ranks 
ccording  to  their  wealth.  He  substituted  a  "  timo-  fj^e  four 
racy  "  for  an  "  aristocracy,"  and  made  wealth,  not  ciaeses. 
irth,  the  test  of  eligibility  for  office.  The  first  of  the  four 
olonian  classes  was  called  that  of  the  Pentehosiomedimni^'  and 
icluded,  as  its  name  shows,  all  citizens  whose  annual  income  from 
ind  was  equivalent  to  five  hundred  medimni  of  corn,  or  exceeded 
hat  amount.  The  second  class,  that  of  the  Eippeis,  or  knights, 
omprised  every  one  whose  income  ranged  between  five  hundred 
ad  three  hundred  medimni.  The  third  class,  the  Zeugitae 
*  owners  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  "),  included  those  whose  income  was 

re  'h.ui  a  }i'ia«lred  and  fifty  medimni,  and  less  than  three 
andred.  Finally,  the  fourth  class,  or  Thetes,  was  composed  of  all 
boae  income  fell  short  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  medimni.    Landed 
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jn-ivriy  uiily  was  assessed,  not  commercial  gains  or  hoarded 
wuahl),  si>  I  hat  to  <[uality  for  the  three  higher  classes  a  merchant 
IT  ai-tl.->aii  ha<l  to  iuvL'st  in  a  ijmallcr  or  larger  plot  of  land. 

Tills  arraii^fiiiunt  placed  the  majority  of  the  Eupabridaa  in  tha 
tirst  iwu  classis,  wiiilo  the  bulk  of  the  yeomen  of  Attica  fell  into 
the  ranks  ol'  the  Zonjj:ilae,  and  the  artisans  were  nearly  all  Thfitea 
lint  a  fair  proportion  of  wealthy  merchants  who  had  bought  land, 
and  a  I'Lriain  number  of  rich  yeomen,  were  mixed  among  the 
IVntekosiomL-dhnni  and  llii>pcis,  while  a  few  ruined  Eupatridfl,  we 
may  5JUjti»osc,  sank  to  the  status  of  the  Thetes. 

When  Soloii,  therefore,  restricted  the  archonship  to  those  who 
were  IViitekusiomedimni,  he  practically  left  the  supreme  ma^tracy 
uf  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  To  other  minor  offices  the 
llipiK'is  and  Zeu;^itac  were  eligible,  but  the  Thgtes  were  excluded 
altogether  from  the  public  service ;  as  a  compensation,  they  were 
also  excluded  from  all  taxation.  In  time  of  war  they  were  to  serr* 
as  light  troops,  while  the  Zcugitae  fought  as  heavy-armed  infantry 
and  the  llipiKjis  as  horsemen. 

The  constitutional  reforms  of  Solon  had  as  thefr  main  aim  the 
co-ordination  of  the  archous  and  the  Areopagus  with  two  new 
creations  of  his  own,  the  tSeuate  and  the  public  assembly,  so  that 
each  was  to  have  its  share  in  the  guidance  of  the  communi^. 
The  archons  retained  their  old  functions,  but.  were  in  future  to  be 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  not  merely  by  the  Kopa- 
tridae.    Moreover,  they  were,  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  oiHce,  to 
pass  a  public  examination  (jhevvti),  at  which  they  were  made 
responsible  for  all  their  acts  during  their  ten\ire  of  power.    The 
Areopagus  ceased  to  bo  the  sole  deliberative  council  of  the  itate^ 
and  ceded  the  greater  part  of  its  functions  to  the  new 
Boule,  or  Senate  of  Four  Hundred.    This  body  was 
comix)sed  of  a  hundred  members  chosen  from  each  of  the  four 
tribes  into  which  the  Athenians  (like  other  Ionic  communities) 
was  divided.^    "Whether  they  were  elected  by  the  public  assembly 
or  by  the  heads  of  the  families  of  each  tribe,  we  do  not  know. 
Their  duty  was  to  prepare  and  sanction  all  measures,  political  or 
administrative,  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  ^\\:a 
and  to  act  as  a  council  to  assist  the  board  of  archons. 

1  Iloplctos.  Gcleontes,  Argades,  and  Aogicoreis  were  their  i.r-.rts. 
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If  we  may  comi^are  Solon's  Boule  to  the  Roman  Senate,  the 
ireopagus,  as  reformed  by  him,  may  be  likened  to  the  Roman 
lensorship.  It  was  to  undertake  the  moral  super-  ^j^^ 
ision  of  the  state :  on  its  own  initiative  and  without  Areopagus, 
acurring  any  responsibility  it  might  inquire  into  the  public  or 
►rivate  life  of  any  citizen,  and  inflict  fines  and  forfeitures  on  him 
f  it  considered  his.  conduct  obnoxious.  Profligacy  insolence  and 
dleness  were  punished  by  the  Areopagus,  no  less  than  crimes  which 
fell  under  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  this  new  cen- 
jorial  power,  it  had  the  function  of  trying  all  cases  of  intentional 
bomicide — a  charge  which  it  had  exercised  from  time  immemorial, 
ever  since  (so  Attic  tradition  ran)  Ares  had  been  indicted  before 
it  for  slaying  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  The  court  was 
recrmted  from  ex-archons,  as  in  earlier  days,  and  therefore  remained 
a  centre  of  Eupatrid  influence,  for  the  majority  of  the  archons 
were  still  chosen  from  the  old  houses.  It  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  curb  all  citizens  who  showed  any  sigus  of  practising  demagogic 
arts,  or  aimed  at  establishing  a  tyranny. 

The  Ecdesia,  or  public  assembly  of  Athens,  if  it  was  in  existence 
at  all  before  Solon,  can  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  perpetuation 
of  the  Homeric  Agora,  a  body  convened  to  hear  the  t^yiq 
promulgation  of  such  decrees  as  the  archons  and  Ecciesia. 
oligarchy  chose  to  publish.  Solon,  if  he  did  not  institute  it,  at 
any  rate  was  the  first  to  make  it  of  practical  importance.  '  It  was 
entrusted  with  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates,  and  of  investi- 
gating their  actions  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office.  Thus  it  was 
secured  that  the  archons  should  owe  their  power  to  the  people,  and 
be  kept  in  view  of  their  responsibility  to  thch  constituents  all 
through  their  tenure  of  power.  The  assembly  was  also,  as  we 
must  conclude,  entrusted  with  the  supreme  decision  in  such  matters 
as  treaties  or  declarations  of  war,  and  gave  a  final  vote  in  favour 
of  or  against  such  measures  as  the  Boule  put  before  it.  This  was 
as  far  as  Solon  wished  to  go  in  democratizing  the  constitution ;  he 
liad  no  intention  of  handing  over  either  administrative  or  legislative 
business  to  the  Ecciesia. 

To  sum  up  the  constitution  of  Solon,  we  may  say  that  the  state 
was  to  be  administered  by  such  of  the  Eupatridae  as  the  people 
thought  worthy ;  that  its  moral  supervision  was  entrusted  to  the 


Anei|«Kiu;  that  Uif  Bonll  pddtd  iti  forotgu  aad  domestic  pda 
•vbilc  Uia  Ecdctia  sxcnlwl  «a  «I^KtLv«  but  indirect  control  ij 
the  viiuio  u(  the  muliiaiit;  of  gov entraent  The  legialatw  fai( 
*Blf  ckimed  tliil  "  bo  e'^o  tlie  people  i^inucb  power  as  i4 
(iiCItdent,  Doitlicr  dcrnuiliiig  tbem  Dot  amLnliog  them  more  tU 
wu  tfacir  aliiuiii  while  U  for  those  wlia  Lnd  ncallh  and  po^li^ 
iio  nu  i^iUErul  Ltiitt  tlidjr  kliinild  euSet  nu  wrong.  Both  ciagi 
wcri'  jir'Jtoctlvl,  aiid  neither  was  allowed  ti>  molest  the  othra."      i 

1l<»ilOe«  ths  coast Ituiiocal  enactmectB,  a  large  miiaber  of  loi 
of  nil  kiii'li*  noro  to  be  fotiud  in  Iho  legislalion  of  Solon.  Tlfl 
KUcatiuiuui  ■^'ig'^  over  all  provinces  of  life,  &nd  to  a  gifl 
■■■■  at  Solon,  oxtcnt  did  owfty  with  the  previous  code  of  Draco,  j 
fnwoC  thnm  nrowiirth  meiilioD.  He  first  gave  the  right  of  diqud) 
(if  [iropnrtyhywill  to citiKcngdaatituioof children;  previonslytM 
kiusiuHu  inherited  everything,  and  the  owner  could  not  divilt  % 
pmiH-'rty  from  them.  He  relaxed  the  harshness  of  the  oimtn 
which  old  UMga  tad  giveu  to  the  fnthec  over  liis  sooa;  he  forM 
ikrhitriLrydiaiiiheritancej  and  even  en^ic ted  that  a  fathei  who  M 
iiul  tiiuglit  Ills  SOD  some  useful  trade  bad  no  claim  to  be  maiiit^ 
by  that  son  when  he  arrived  at  old  age.  A  number  of  sumptd 
laws  directed  ilie  attention  of  the  Areopagus  agaiast  luxg 
Trnile  wns  fuvoured  bj  the  permiEsion  giren  tj3  foreigners  to  \M 
ii[>  the  citiJiGniiliip,  after  solemnly  disavowing  allegianoa  to  thdtfl 
country,  mi  swearing  fealtf  to  Athens.  But  perhaps  tlw  tM 
noteworthy  clause  in  the  whole  legielaliou  was  that  which  iic^d 
disfranchisement  ou  the  citinen  who.in  a  time  of  civil  strife,  didfl 
tnke  one  side  or  the  other.  Salon  feared  that  the  existeiuwd 
body  of  timid  and  cautious  neutrals  would  Iw  latal  to  ptffl 
M]>irit,  ttud  favour  the  grawlh  of  that  apathy  which  makes  t;niffl 
[wasible,  j 

Tlie  laws  of  Solou  were  inscribed  on  wooden  pyramids,  cd 
Kurhfk,  some  of  them  thi'ec-sided,  some  faur--sided,  aud  all  ad 
tlie  height  of  a  man.  They  stood  on  the  Acropolis  till  the  Pefij 
wars,  when  Ihoy  were  removed  for  safety  to  Salamis.  AftAniH 
they  were  placed  in  the  Prytaneum,  aud  fragments  of  them  fl 
aUll  on  view  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (a.v.  120).  1 

Many  legends  grew  up  around  the  later  life  of  Solon.  'Wifl 
'  "111  that  he  exiled  himself  for  ten  yeai's,  in  order  to  ftVo^H 
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lities  of  those  who  urged  him  to  supplement  his  legislation 
ther  clauses.  His  travels  took  him  far  afield  soion's 
prus,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  Everywhere  travels, 
wrent  tales  grew  up  to  illustrate  his  profound  wisdom  and 
ability.  In  Cyprus  he  fixed  the  site  of  the  flouiishing 
5oli.  In  Lydia  it  was  fabled  that  he  visited  King  Croesus, 
red  unmoved  all  the  splendours  of  an  Oriental  court.  Then, 
3  host  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
g  to  hear  himself  named,  Solon  first  mentioned  a  worthy 
ure  citizen  of  Athens,  who  had  fallen  gloriously  in  battle, 
I  two  young  Argives  who  had  met  their  death  in  the  per- 
3  of  an  act  of  filial  piety.  Croesus  was  offended  at  the 
,  but  learnt  by  bitter  experience  "  to  call  no  man  happy 
WW  dead."  Unfortunately,  the  legend  of  the  interview  is 
.  quite  impossible  by  the  dates :  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
pologues  with  which  the  Greeks  loved  to  illustrate  the 
ty  of  mortal  happiness. 

L  Solon  returned  to  his  native  city,  he  had  the  disappoint- 
discovering  that  his  constitution,  in  spite  of  its  fairness 
ingenious  system  of  checks  on  the  various  Renewal  of 
5  of  the  administration,  had  not  sufficed  to  civii  strife, 
ihe  state  to  order.  The  local  factions  of  the  Plain  the 
id  the  Upland  were  still  engaged  in  political  strife.  As 
586  B.C.  an  archon  had  tried  to  maintain  his  office  for 
m  his  legal  year,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
tion.  The  populace,  having  once  got  a  taste  of  power  in 
privilege  of  electing  the  magistrates,  was  eager  to  extend 
8.  The  Eupatridae  were  still  yearning  after  the  old  days 
rchy.  The  commercial  classes  found  that  the  exclusion 
roperty  except  land  from  the  assessment  which  settled 
18  of  citizens,  hindered  them  from  taking  the  part  in  public 
hich  they  regarded  as  their  due.  No  one  was  enthusiastic 
ce  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  for  it  satisfied  no  one. 
5  the  Eupatridae  of  the  Plain  were  headed  by  Miltiades 
lus,  a  kinsman  of  the  Corinthian  tyrants,  the  merchants  of 
re  found  a  leader  in  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid,  grandson 
gacles  who  had  murdered  the  adherents  of  Cylon.  The 
of  the  Upland  had  placed  themselves  under  a  young 


'    I  Si'A^//  and  Pcisisfraius.  iBeoB.o.- 

iflcr,  Olio  of  those  men  of  oligarchic  birth  who  in 

\  ••TO  fouud  ready  to  desert  their  dass  and  take 

^'»mii:;oj;ue.    It  must  have  added  to  Solon's 

.'.  :  'Mil urcr  was  his  own  kinsman,  Feisistratus 

..    Tiic  last  years  of  the  legislator  were 

Si  '  warnings  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  that 

tlio}  ig  in  tlic  footsteps  of  the  fox,"  and  preparing  the 

way  f«M  iny  by  attachiu^^  themselves  to  the  train  of  tho 

aniMii'iiis  ■     dvx  man. 

Sol'-urt  tlonunciations  of  demagogic  arts  were  quite  useless. 
"When  IVi.si.stratiis  persuadod  the  people  that  his  life  had  been 
Bise  of  fit  tern  plod  by  assassins  hired  by  the  men  of  the  Rain, 
peisiatratus,  Iho  a:>senil)ly  voted  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  club- 
men, ill  s[)ite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Boul@.  The 
club-mcii  were  cro  long  armed  with  deadlier  weapons,  their  num- 
bers increased,  and  one  morning  Athens  woke  to  find  them  in 
occupation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  just  fifty-two  years  since  the 
similar  attempt  of  Cylon ;  but  the  times  had  changed :  unlike  Oylon, 
Pcisiistratus  had  a  strong  following  among  the  people,  while  his 
adversaries  were  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  Megacles  left 
Athens :  IMiltiadcs  accepted  the  olTer  of  a  barbarian  tribe  in  Thracei 
who  wanted  an  experienced  leader  in  war,  and  departed  to  takfl 
over  tho  sovereignty  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Peisistmtus 
became  tyrant  of  Athens  without  opposition,  and  when  Solon,  in 
558  B.C.  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  died  as  the  subject  of 
a  despotic  monarch.  The  last  months  of  his  life  were  not  em- 
bittered by  oppression,  for  his  kinsman  treated  him  with  every 
mark  of  res^xjct ;  but  the  old  man  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  The  work  of  his  life  seemed  to  have 
been  entirely  wasted. 

Peisistratus  showed  himself  an  able  and  moderate  rnler :  he  did 

everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  material  welfare  of  the 

VI  '   itudes   P°^^^^  classes,  who  had  rendered  his  rise  possible,  and 

in  the  life  of    did  not  slay  or  banish  the  rich.      This  mildness 

ra  us.    encouraged  the  men  of  the  Shore  and  Plain  to  ^■  -- :    i.c 

to  dethrone  him;  the  exiled  Megacles  and  the  Eupatrid  I  ■  v':-.  -..'.ss 

headed  a  rising,  and  the  tyrant  was  driven  out.    But  the  AcV     ir  :■. 

^actions  were  not  yet  taught  wisdom;   the  merchants  n  J   *!.• 
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30uld  not  learn  to  work  together,  and  Megacles,  enraged  with 
;as,  entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with  the  ex-tyrant. 
«  the  Plain,  the  Shore  consented  to  join  the  Upland.  This 
I  the  return  of  Peisistratus.  The  manner  of  it  requires  a 
I  notice,  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  extraordinary 
of  the  age.  Megacles  found  a  tall  and  stately  woman  named 
irrayed  her  in  armour,  and  conducted  her  to  the  city  in  a 
,  giving  out  that  Athena,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city, 
peared  in  person  to  command  the  restoration  of  Peisistratus ! 
ople  obeyed,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  tyrant  was 
tore  master  of  Athens.  If  this  tale  is  true,  the  Athenians, 
odotus  remarks,  instead  of  being  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
d  a  prize  for  credulous  simplicity.  For  a  short  time  Megacles 
dsistratus  held  together,  and  the  alliance  was  cemented  by 
ant's  marriage  to  the  Alcmaeonid's  daughter.  But  ere  long 
larrelled,  and  Megacles  once  more  led  over  his  followers  to 
B  men  of  the  Plain.    After  a  short  struggle,  Peisistratus  was 

second  time  expelled  from  Attica.  He  retired  to  Eretria, 
lited  for  the  factions  of  Athens  to  give  him  a  third  oppor- 
for  action. 

no  less  than  ten  years  he  watched  for  the  times  to  become 
replug  up  communications  with  his  party  in  the  Upland  of 

and  looking  out  for  men  likely  to  aid  him  in  an  expedition, 
t  (541  B.C.)  he  landed  in  Attica  at  the  head  of  his  own 
Dg,  strengthened  by  a  band  of  Argive  mercenaries  and  by  a 
f  Naxian  exiles  under  Lygdamis,  once  tyrant  of  that  island, 
bhenian  army  marched  on"*Marathon,  where  Peisistratus  had 
.  They  faced  the  invaders  at  Pallene,  and  a  battle  appeared 
ent,  but  the  tyrant  at  first  avoided  an  action.  When, 
Br,  the  Athenians  had  broken  their  ranks,  and  retired  to  take 
nidday  meal,  Peisistr^us  unexpectedly  fell  upon  them,  and 

them  without  trouble  and  almost  without  slaughter.  His 
Dde  after  the  fugitives,  and  shouted  to  them  that  all  who 
ed  homewards  should  be  granted  an  amnesty ;  after  this 
.ders  of  the  citizens  found  themselves  so  deserted  by  their 
;rs  that  no  further  resistance"  could  be  offered.  The  tyrant 
jred  the  city  without  having  to  strike  a  second  blow. 
ing  his  third  reign  Peisistratus  showed  himself  a  more  strict 


^nkr  tb«ainli 
^fc»  ^ma  tf  fMK.  H(  fc>^  ap  Um  forms  M  tLt- 
*^**^^«""***«^*B^h«  alMTs  took  carflW 
«Mt  a*  ^  fea  «B  fariy^  M  tfae  bead  of  ih.^  boanl  o( 
^  ^  aaWB«K  rf  3  f«  nt.  nu  the  only  eWra- 
^  tari^  4Aik  b  ^^aad  apo*  ihe  [coplr,  niui  t!ia 
Mb^  Aa  ^at  «■!  M  aMacOM  aad  odoni  lh«  citj,  uiit 

m^ai  da  ^Hhacrf  ttKlkatfkvMK.  Ilic  festival  uf  tho 
^^feaai  «f  iIh  Uq  ;  )■  iMOBMld  m  new  Cun  ia  honour  of 
!■»;  «ri  te^HMBni«iafle  U  Ui«  Oljmpiaa  Zeaa  on 

•  ^BBt  Ob  Ab  k  mm  wnr  naideied  till  the  reigu 

•  h^^  C^MB  flUbai^  dix  lyailiuil  Mid  sereiLty  yeeix 
B»  ^Aaai  Il»j  «■  bwi  all  fwts  abjui  Ms  court, 

^  *»  k^bl  4hM  k««ifhg«i  thoB  Id  calbte  and  edit  tbe 
4  fcaw  »yiliiMr  ■JfcMt  *— MrlM  HbWei^policy 
iMtf  ]iMc:lv«aa«AMid  Iwarif  t?  •lUnttE  with  tbe 
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•  juan  tAci  his  first,  and 
i«  tt  Ath«i&  ne  itsa  Eattceedtd 
i  Bipfwrlk'as,  wio  rulod  in 
mod  Imtber-kiitgs.  Tbey 
raik  tto  bcserdent  ileepolios 
■b  Miw.  «■<  tadf  Ml  U>  stipe  in  fotrign  poUcy ,  whsro 
fiBuKiil  »  kUir  ItDo.  Tbe  town  cT  FbtaiM,  baving  l«fl  the 
,1^^  Bowli»B  ieugm  OR  acoCTOit  of  a  fead  nith  ThobM, 
•  K«  asnd  tbc  imMBtiai  of  Aiheof,  and  ohtain&l  kit 
li  this  allinM*  bmlrtd  tb«  Fnsktrstid*e  in  b  war  witb  ituir 
em  nct^faoais.  Thrr  canied  it  to  k  victonnus  enil,  ami 
d  Iii:df  (o  rngo  long  and  gaoOesafallf.  But  ere  long  ■  . 
ic^e  oemrred  to  change  tbe  course  of  Athenian  hislnry.  i 
ipBTchtu  vrai  tboniughly  tmmaral  in  hi^  prirsi"  lifo;  hem 
Id  a  disreputable  lore-oflAir  nhich  concctncd  ihoboiiODrtU 
<«  faraily,  and  revenged  liimself  bj  a  publlu  insult,  Quuo^H 
spl'yrciiii,  the  vrotim  of  tbo  tyninfa  sng*f.  wnu  drJTUi^| 
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•evenge,  and  organized  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of  the 
-Rings.    He  and  his  friend  Aristogeiton  joined   Ham&odius 
I  few  others  to  fall  on   the  Peisistratidae  at  ArirtSJiton, 
tival  of  the  Panathenaea.    Owing  to  a  mere     514b.c. 

they  made  their  onslaught  too  soon,  and  struck  down 
chus  before  Hippias  had  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  guards 
armodius  on  the  spot;  the  rest  were  caught  and  executed, 
jeiton  suffered  fearfully  before  his  death,  as  Hippias  tried  in 
>  wring  from  him  by  torture  the  names  of  all  involved  in  the 
•acy.  This  reckless  act  of  private  vengeance  was  the  in- 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  tyranny  at  Atliens,  and  for  that 

the  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  held  in 
undeserved  veneration  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  days 
republic. 

dened  by  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own  narrow  escape 
issassination,  Hippias  changed  his  whole  system  of  govern- 

He  crowded  the  city  with  mercenaries,  began  to  make 
nth  every  one  that  he  suspected  of  discontent,  raised  arbitrary 
and  commenced  a  series  of  petty  vexations  which  drove  the 
ians  to  desperation.  This  led  to  an  open  rising ;  cieisthenei* 
lenes  the  Alcmaeonid,  son  of  Megacles  the  old  at  Delphi, 
of  the  faction  of  the  Shore,  returned  from  exile,  and  headed  an 
^e  rebellion.  It  was  crushed  by  the  tyrant's  mercenaries,  but 
lenes  then  set  diplomacy  to  work.  He  was  in  high  favour 
phi,  where  he  had  won  the  gratitude  of  the  priesthood  by  the 
cent  liberality  with  which  he  had  restored  the  great  temple 
\  disastrous  fire.  Instigated  by  him,  the  Delphic  priestess 
give  no  answer  when  the  state  of  Sparta  sent  to  inquire  of 
•,  except  that  "  Athens  ought  to  be  liberated."  A  series  of 
eplies  screwed  the  superstitious  Spartans  up  to  the  necessary 
)f  reverent  obedience.  Disregarding  their  old  friendship  with 
ratus,  they  invaded  Attica.  They  were  beaten  in  the  first 
iment  by  a  desperate  charge  of  the  tyrant's  Thessalian 
J,  Then  their  vigorous  and  able  king  Cleomenes  was  sent 
3  the  command ;  he  defeated  Hippias,  and  shut  him  up  in 
jT.  The  Acropolis  would  have  stood  a  long  siege,  but  fortune 
red  to  crush  the  tyrant.    His  .children  were  captured  by  the 

I  as  they  were  being  secretly  conveyed  out  of  Attica,  and  to 


...   .  :  -ZTJ  Fc:s:'sirj*:ij\  [ffiOBA 

::-:;*  1.7:;  HI;;!----  iiiic-tc-l  :o  s-rren-ier  the  cliadel  if  he 
i-.i  11;  ~r:i  illjxid  a  safe  ccniuct  to  Asia.  The 
E;  J ;. .  jj .  "?  i: -.ii  •  : :  1  f.; -  :-e L  in  1  i-  :h.e  «€ veL-ieentb  year  of  hii 
:;!_-.  :_r  iTTii:  cTicu-itei  Athens,  and  sailed  away 
-.1:;.  ':..•  :*i:..  Ij  11 1  L!i  n-Err-riirl-i-?,  :•:  seei  ref^ige  at  Sigeumintlis 
T::'i.:,  i  =:.'.i'.l  m-vi  —llili  Pt-^Utn:.!*.  fireseeing  some  such  cataa- 
t:  /:.e. Li  1  ::.:  ::. :;  lii  l.i::li  ~iz.v  vears  leiore.  Here  he  settled 
'!::vL.  r.il:  'r.,:-.^^  ::  :ii  Pcriiin  k:z.z  as  overlord,  and  awaited  the 
f':: :::.  :  b^::-;:  lijs  :-::":i  ss  Lis  fitter  had  done  at  Eretria  forty 
y%:-.  '(A::.:-:.      Mvi:;~.L :'.-:-  it  Athens  the  republic  was  restored, 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  GREEKS  OF  ASIA,   AND  THE   LYDIAN  MONARCHY. 

>j  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  the  Greeks  of 
had  pursued  their  career  of  expansion  without  meeting  with 
dangers  from  the  inland.  In  the  north  the  Aeolians  had 
n  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  away  from  the  coast.  In  the 
L  the  lonians  and  Carians  had  arrived  at  a  modus  vivendi,  and 
often  to  be  found  joining  together  in  expeditions  such  as  that 
h,  in  656  B.C.,  placed  Psammetichus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
le  centre,  filling  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Cayster, 
he  kingdom  of  Lydia,  the  westernmost  extension  of  the  old 
re  of  the  Hittites,  governed  by  a  race  of  princes  whoso  origin 
jreeks  ascribed  to  some  Asiatic  god  whom  they  identified  with 

les.    For  many  generations  these  kings  seem  to  have  had  no 
lie  relations  with  their  Greek  neighbours  on  the  coast,  and 

content  to  serve  as  middlemen  in  the  great  line  of  commerce, 
h  ran  through  their  capital  of  Sardis,  and  connected  Ephesus 
Miletus  with  the  Euphrates  and  Assyria, 
be  Asiatic  Greeks  went  through  much  the  same  constitutional 
lopfiaents  as  their  European  brethren,  with  the  exception  that 
r  oligarchies  were  usually  founded   on  wealth  ^j^^^^^^^.^^^^^ 
er  than  birth,  as  was  inevitable  in  cities  where  of  the  Asiatic 
population  had  from  the  first  been  much  mixed, 
mts  appeared,  in  Asia  no  less  than  Europe,  to  sweep  away 
monopoly  of  the  oligarchs,  and  when  history  becomes  con- 
ous  in  the  seventh  century,  we  find  the  states  of  Ionia  and 
lis    governed    some  by  still-surviving    oligarchies,   some  by 

ts,  some   by  democracies  which   had   risen  when   tyrants 

been  swept  away.    The  universal  opinion  of  Greece  pro- 


P>.to  tb«  beat  merchuni 

mrirailed,  M 
Their  Europeaub 
mUmmt  ^d  10x017,  '*^  (userteil  that  ibe  nC 
E  ^  Ah  ^taM>  ■(  Aak,  uid  the  admiitun  | 
tidk  laA  iHriaal  fton  Uia  Cuiaa  nuiiriaga 
b^ri  vmiimti  M  •■■>»■  and  demor&li?^  tb 
M^  tbna  long  bef«e  tt 
d  lyric  poetry  wo 
10  ang  «f  loye  ii 
c  fwt  <s*dd  vver  eqaal ;  het  nnun 
i  far  bis  praises  of  win»  1 
hiinj.Mtfa>fcpBiJ>— >.    ABKmm  ofTeos  wu  R 
t  of  lb*  worst  lomaii  tTpe,  6 
•  1;  Uf  Moea-     It  was  in  Adi  Hii 
(ntel  ef  »  wlf-coDurious  df  ilinA 
Ai  faay  U"  rlvic  vitti 
iaaVgtWGiMb.    It  look  at  first  the  M 

taM  rf  iMfgJTT  iatU  tke  J>beD 
I  to  tW  fkfaad  buis  of   life  and  C 

jht  to  the  pnmwj  priDci[dB  of  1 
1  thM  ti  b%«lfatt  ifun  m  thU  of  water.    ~  ' 
UiXcs  (drc  fitO-SaO  BxJ  ns   tfce  best  koonm   of  U 
liijitxc^»n  ;  in  spite  cf  ktB  ■pecolatiie  fcoil,  he  was  a 
gmt  pKtical  aUCiy,  and  voAed  out  a  pias  for  the  ledsntin 
the  Gmfe  cicie*  of  Asu,  vUck  iro^^ld  hare  laved  tbem  &BBy 
duBStcr  if  it  had  been  canied  ooL     Here  irnaiA  appear  U 
been  loB  polhkal  ifiLercoiii^  bemea  the  Greeks  of  A^a  and  ^ 
of  Europe  than  m^iit  bars  been  expected,  nbeo  n 
TwimmiiB,  nanowneis  of  the  Aegean.    Ihe  chief  ocoaaoa 
WK.TOOB.C  which  Ibej are fooad  in oc(iit*et was  IheLelautioelM 
(circ.  TOO  B.r.).     This  mn  nraninally  a  struggle  to  settle  vbtA 
CJialcw  or  Erelria  shoald  own  the  plain  of  Lelas,  wliich 
bL-twrea  their  walla.    But  in  real  fact  H  was  .1  comniewaa  ■ 
Ix-twvuii  two  band*  of  allied  etalea  who  were  bound  logothtr 
their  Irado  mterBBtn.     Eretria  was  wded  by  lliletiis,  Chalos 
ttitno",  mill  the  war  raged  over  the  Asiatic  as  well  ai 
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)  of  the  AegeaD.^    In  the  West  Chalcis  would  seem  to  have 

the  better  of  her  neighbour,  but  in  Asia  Samos  was  never  able 

ake  the  commercial  predominance  of  Miletus. 

)out  the  year  685  b.c,  the  period  during  which  the  Asiatic 

had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  great  schemes  of  coloniza- 

and  to  fight  out  their  civil  broils  undisturbed  by  interference 

without,  suddenly  came  to  an  end.    The  new  factor  intro- 

i  into  their  history  was  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  kings  of 

a. 

rges,  a  noble  of  the  house  of  the  Mermnadae,  after  slaying  his 

er  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  old  royal  line,  had  usurped  the 

18  of  Lydia.    He  at  once  abandoned  the  peaceful     ^ 

•^  *^  Oyffof  of 

y  of  his  predecessors,  and  set  to  work  to  attack       iiydia, 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast.    The  Lydians  were  ®®*"®®®^*®* 
Id  warlike  race,  the  best  horsemen  of  Asia,  and  the  lonians 

I  ofifer  them  no  resistance  in  the  field.  The  war  became  one 
eges ;  Gyges  took  Colophon,  though  he  failed  before  Smyrna 
Miletus.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  summoned  home 
crisis  which  freed  the  lonians  from  fear  for  another  generation, 
ild  race  from  the  north,  the  Cimmerians,  had  been  pushed  into 

Minor  by  pressure  from  yet  more  unknown  tribes  in  their 

They  swept  over  the  land,  burning  and  devastating  all 

re  them.    The  Greek  city  of  Sinope  and  the  native  monarchy 

lirygia  were  completely  destroyed  by  them.    Gyges,  in  spite  of 

jrgy,  only  succeeded  in  saving  his  kingdom  by  becoming  the 

II  of  Assurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria.  This  protection  was 
.drawn  when  he  revolted  a  few  years  later,  and  the  Cimmerians 
Nst  made  an  end  of  Lydia.  Gyges  was  slain  in  battle,  the 
jy  of  the  Hermus  harried,  and  Sardis,  save  its  citadel,  taken 
he  barbarians  in  660  b.c. 

rdys,  the  successor  of  Gyges,  was  many  years  on  the  throne 
re  he  could  get  free  from  the  Cimmerians.  When  this  danger 
over,  he  renewed  his  father's  policy  of  attacking  the  Greeks, 
captured  Priene.  But  again  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
3  to  the  rescue  of  the  lonians;  about  627  b.c.  another  Cim- 
invasion,  whose  westernmost  foray  resulted  in  the  sack  of 

[t  seems  probable  that  the  two  alliances  were  (1)  Chalcis,  Samos, 
B»ly,  Corinth  ;  (2)  Eretria,  Miletus,  Aegina.    Details  are  wanting. 
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i':.L-  \vi..;/il.y  AcoUaq  town  of  Magnesia,  called  Ardys  off  to  defend 
the  l::i./.-=  •  l"  his  own  kingd«.'in. 

Tl.i-  >.:i\v-'i  r.s  ^{  Ardys,  his  son  Sadyattes  (022-610  B.a)|aQd 
lii»  ^rah'i.-'Oii  Aiyattcs  (iilO-5GS  b.c.},   continued  the  tradit 
WftrsofLydia  p'li^T  ^'^  t'»^ir  racc  by  attacking  the  Greek  dtiei^ 
andMiietuB.    ^.^^0  ispocialiv  Milctus,  thc  great  stronghold  and 
Lulwaik  (  f  Ljuia.    Thc  I^Iilcsians  wore  easily  beaten  in  the  fieldi 
bill  their  walls  •>p[)u:!cdnn  impassable  barrier  to  the  Lydian  cavalry. 
Alyait.  s  rt':>  "!vid,  we  are  told,  to  starve  the  town  into  submiasion. 
Kvltv  iiihisiiinmor,  when  corn  and  fruit  began  to  ripen,  he  marched 
iiitr)  tiio  ^[ik>ian  territory,  and  beat  down  the  corn  and  felled 
tho  trees  to  thc  .sound  of  military  music.    After  several  years  of 
a'^&idnous  raiding,  he  had  occasion  to  send  an  embassy  into  MiletoB. 
The  envoys  found  thc  Milesians  feasting  and  trafdckmg  asif  tihe 
ruin  of  their  country-side  was  a  perfectly  indifferent  occnrrenoet 
A  seaport  town  can  never  be  starved  out  by  an  enemy  who  ifl 
destitute  of  a  licet,  and  this  fact  Alyattes  now  realized.     He  made 
peace  with  Miletup,  and  turned  to  less  hopeless  enterprises.    The 
Greek  tuwn  of  Smyrna  fell  into  his  hands,  but  his  great  conqneetB 
lay  inland,  where  he  subdued  Phrygia,  Bithynla,  and  all  the  lands 
up  to  thc  river  Ilalys.    Here  he  met  the  equally  aggressive  armies 
of  thc  Mcdes,  and,  after  a  drawn  battle  with  King  Cyaxares,  made 
a  peace  which  laid  down  the  Halys  as  the  boimdary  between  the 
two  empires.    Alyattes  died  in  568  B.C.,  and  was  buried  in  a  great 
barrow  which  he  had  caused  his  subjects  to  pile  up  on  the  Plain  of 
Sardis  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Croesus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alyattes,  was  by  far  the  meet 

])owerful  of  the  racc  of  the  Mcrmnadae.    His  enterprises  against 

Croesus,     ^^  coast-land  were  crowned  with  a  degree  of  succeea 

608-546 BO.  which    had    never    been    granted  to  his  ancestorii 

Ephcsus,  the  second  town,  of  Ionia,  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  very 

commencement  of  his  rcigu,  and  as  thc  various  states  were  too 

jealous  to  unite  in  a  league  against  him,  one  after  tho  other  was 

compelled  to  do  him  homage.    Miletus,  which  had  so  successfully 

esisted  his  father,  had  now  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay  consequent 

>n  wild  civil  strife.    It  had  just  got  rid  of  a  tyrant,  Thrasybulue, 

^e  friend  and  adviser  of  Periander  (see  p.  97).    To  celebrate  their 

"^'^'^'xi.  the  Milesians  fell  to  blows  with  each  other,  and  the 
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e  vied  with  tlie  oligarclis  in  deeds  whose  Oriental  atrocity 
ae  whole  Greek  world.    The  mob  beat  the  children  of 
0  death  with  flails  on  threshing-floors ;  their  opponents 
burning  their  prisoners  alive  in  pitch-coats.    No  help 
in  Miletus  to  sustain  the  other  states,  and  one  after- 
le  Ionic  and  Aeolic  cities  of  the  mainland  submitted  to' 
ad  began  to  pay  him  tribute.    The  king  even  dreamed- 
lent  of  building  shijDS,  and  of  attacking  Chios,  Lesbos, 
ber  islands  off  the  coast. 

he  had  to  abandon  in  face  of  the  strong  fleets  of  the 
es,  and  the  entire  ignorance  of  naval  matters  which  his 
)rs  displayed.    But  on  the  mainland  he  was  imdisputedly 
om  the  Hellespont  to  the  Halys.    The  tributes  of  the  . 
owned  him  as  overlord,  and  the  commercial  profits  which  \ 
0  Sardis,  now  that  the  great  trade-route  between  Asia  ' 
est  was  entirely  in  Lydian  hands,  made  Croesus  wealthy 
e  wildest  dreams  of  Greek  avarice.    A  whole  cycle  of 
istrate  his  boundless  resources  and  overweening  self-con- 
ich  is  the  well-known  tale  of  his  interview  with  Solon, 
have  had  to  relate  elsewhere. 

was  no  stolid  Oriental,  but  a  great  admirer  and  patron  of  . 
lization.     He  was  particularly  well  known  for  his  devo-*  ! 
}  Greek  god  Apollo,  whose  temples  at  Branchidae  near  i 
id  at  Delphi  in  distant  Phocis,  he  crowded  with  gifts  of  ; 
5  magnificence.     He  gladly  received  Greeks  at  his  court, 
)ut  of  his  way  to  do  favours  to  the  more  important  states 
Aegean ;  Sparta,  in  particular,  he  boimd  to  his  alliance 
icent  gift  of  gold. 

le  Croesus  appeared  to  be  at  the  height  of  wealth  and 
oud  wa«  arising  in  the  East  which  portended  ruin  alike 
L  to  his  Hellenic  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

mSK  OF  THE   ACHAEMENIAN  EMPIRE  —  CYRUS   AND  DARIUS - 
MENCEMENT  OF  THE  PERSIAN   WARS,  549-520  B.C. 

The  century  which  lay  between  the  years  620  and  520  b 
fraught  with  changes  of  a  more  rapid  and  sweeping  kind  tb 
ever  before  been  known  in  the  East — changes,  too,  which  v 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  history  of  Greece,  such  as  no  p 
events  in  Asia  had  ever  exercised.  That  century  saw  the 
five  great  empires — those  of  Assyria,  Media,  Babylon,  Lyd 
liigypt — and  the  rise  of  a  sixth,  which  absorbed  not  only  al 
that  had  obeyed  the  kings  whom  it  supplanted,  but  vast  adc 
tracts  to  east  and  west,  regions  which  owe  their  first  appear; 
history  to  this  conquest.  Finally  the  new  monarchy  can 
collision  with  the  Greeks.  Backed  by  the  forces  of  all 
which  dwelt  between  the  Indus  and  the  Aegean,  the  **  Great 
of  the  East  marched  on  to  deal  with  the  Hellenes  of  Europ< 
predecessors  had  dealt  with  the  Hellenes  of  Asia.  But  in  th( 
of  Salamis  and  on  the  heights  of  Plataea  his  projects  came  to 
Greece  was  saved,  and  with  Greece  the  future  of  European  c 
tion.  The  West  repelled  the  invading.  East  so  thoroughly  1 
eleven  hundred  years  no  Oriental  conqueror  again  approaci 
Hellespont  to  seriously  threaten  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  a 
tion  to  an  Asiatic  realm.^ 

The  one  considerable  Oriental  power  with  which  the 
down  to  the  sixth  century  had  any  prolonged  contact  was 
have  already  seen,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.    Behind  that  si 

1  Battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.C. ;  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Cha 
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sat  empire  of  Assyria,  which  for  three  hundred  years  had 
by  far  the  stroDgest  power  in  Asia.  With  the  Assyrian 
be  Greeks  had  not  many  direct  relations ;  the  chief  occasion 
}h  they  had  touched  Hellenic  history  was  when,  in  708  B.C., 
queror  Sargon  had  received  the  homage  of  the  Greek  princes 
rus.  But  though  it  was  only  the  outlying  cities  of  that 
which  experienced  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  the  kings  of 
h,  yet  the  power  and  wealth  of  Assyria  were  well  known  to 
2ek.  Wild  tales  of  the  all-conquering  "  Ninus  "  *  and  the 
us  and  overweening  "  Sardanapalus "  have  been  preserved 
3t  the  impression  which  the  kings  of  Asshur  left  on  the 
of  their  Hellenic  contemporaries.  At  last,  in  ^^ 
rth  quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  the  doom  Nineveh,  I 
eveh  came.  A  long  course  of  successful  or  *  '  '  \ 
y  successful  revolts  began  to  strip  Assyria  of  her  outlying 
€s,  and  to  wear  down  the  strength  of  her  armies.  Revolted 
joined  with  wild  tribes  from  the  north  to  attack  the 
monarchy,  and  Nineveh  collapsed  under  the  weight  of 
Qset.  The  details  are  lost;  we  only  know  of  the  Greek 
which  tell  how  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  when  his  enemies 
jst  within  the  wall,  collected  his  treasures  and  his  gods, 
es  and  his  sons,  on  a  vast  pyre  in  the  court  of  his  palace, 
ve  himself  and  them  to  the  flames,  to  balk  the  victors  of 
poll.  Of  an  Oriental  despot,  mad  with  rage  and  despair, 
tale  need  not  be  false ;  but,  be  it  false  or  true,  we  know 
some  not  less  dreadful  scene  of  blood  and  fire  the  Assyrian 
by  passed  away. 

princes  had  led  the  attack  on  Nineveh,  and  profited  by  its 
^abopolassar,  the  rebel  viceroy  of  Babylon,  annexed  the 
•n  and  western  dominions  of  Assyria.  Cyaxares,  King  of  the 
seized  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces.  Of  Nabopolassar 
tnore  famous  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  need  not  speak  at 
Their  victories  and  conquests  in  Syria,  Elam,  and  Egypt 
3  bearing  on  our  history. 
1  the  Medes  it  is  otherwise.     They  were  a  new  race  ana  a 

inuB  "  is  an  eponymous  hero  manufactured  for  the  Ninevites  on  the 
J  Greek  system.  *'  Sardanapalus  "  is  a  corruption  of  the  real  name 
ani-pal. 
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new  kingdom,  but  they  are  important  to  uS  as  being  th( 
The  Medea    fo^^^ers  of  that  empire — "Persian"  as  we  cf 
andPerHian«.  though  the  earlier  Greeks  knew  it  better  as  **  Me( 
— which  came  into  such  violent  contact  with  the  Hellenes. 
Medes  were  a  portion  of  that  great  body  of  Aryan  tribes  i 
migrated  from  the  north-east,  out  of  the  land  which  was 
known  as  Bactria,  towards  the  borders  of  the  Assyrian  kin^ 
Various  allied  clans  of  this  race  scattered  themselves  over  the  i 
of  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  I 
Ocean.    In  some  districts  they  drove  out  the  previous  inhabitai 
Turanian  tribes  of  low  civilization — in  others  they  dwelt  ai 
them ;  in  others,  again,  they  mixed  with  them.    The  most  sou 
section  of  these  invaders  were  the  tribes  of  the  Persians,  over  v 
reigned  a  house  descended  from  a  certain  unknown  king  Achaen: 
The  more  northern  clans  were  the  Medes,  who  had  dwelt  ; 
in  weakness  and  disunion  till  Cyaxares,  in  the  third  quarter  o 
seventh  century,  united  them  into  a  compact  monarchy. 
Medes  were  much  more  mixed  with  the  previous  inhabitant 
the  land  than  were  the  Persians,  and  had  adopted  in  a 
measure  the  customs  and  religion  of  their  predecessors, 
Persians,  a  more  vigorous  but  ruder  and  less  numerous  race, 
themselves  free  from  such  intermixture  in  their  mountainous  h( 
on  the  coast  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.     They  were  a  poor  and  h 
race,  rough  leather-olad  shepherds  and  ploughmen,  who  dwelt 
land  which  seemed  scanty  and  rugged  to  the  richer  inhabitant 
the  plains.    The  ten  tribes  which  composed  the  nation  d 
ajmrt,  only  connected  by  a  loose  subjection  to  the  house  of 
Achaemenidae,  and  by  the  national  religion  which  they  had  bro 
with  them  from  Bactria. 

While  the  common  ancestors  of  Medes  and  Persians  were 
dwelling  by  the  Oxus,  they  had  adopted  a  religion  called  Z 
Their       astrianism,  from  the  name  of  Zoroaster  the  great 
reuarion.      and  preacher  who  is  said  to  have  converted  his  coui 
men  to  it.     This  faith  is  a  "  dualistic"  system,  which  refers  all 
changes  of  the  world,  moral  and  physical,  to  the  constant  andui 
ing  struggle  of  two  opposing  deities.    Ormuzd, "  the  spirit  of  ^ 
and  light,  the  very  great  and  very  good,  the  lord  of  perffeoti 
s'^tivity,  of  intelligence,  growth,  and  beauty,"  was  the  creator  oi 
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universe,  and  endeavours  to  rule  it  with  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
But  his  efforts  are  being  continually  hampered  by  the  evil  god  Ahri- 
man,  "  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  malice,  of  crime,  sin,  and  ugliness." 
The  whole  life  of  a  pious  Persian  was  a  crusade  against  Ahriraan  and 
all  his  works,  and  an  endeavour  to  work  out  the  purpose  of  Ormuzd, 
to  whom  sacrifice  was  made,  not  in  temples  or  shrines,  but  on 
lofty  heights,  where  a  sacred  fire  was  kept  ever  burning  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  light.  The  Medes  had  perverted  Zoroastrianism, 
by  endeavouring  to  conciliate  Ahriman  and  his  angels  rather 
than  to .  help  Ormuzd ;  and  their  religion  had  thus  become  a 
kind  of  "devil-worship,"  in  which  their  priests,  the  Magians, 
pretended  to  ward  off  the  spirits  of  evil  by  sacrifices  and  incan- 
tations. 

The  empire  which  Cyaxares  the  Mede  had  founded  after  the 
fiall  of  Nineveh,  stretched  from  the  confines  of  Bactria  to  the 
Lydian  frontier  on  the  Halys,  where  it  had  been  fixed  since 
the  indecisive  struggle  with  King  Alyattes.  Both  Cyaxares  and 
hi|  contemporary  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  King  of  Babylon,  had 
long  been  dead  when  a  new  conqueror  arose  to  shatter  both  their 
empires.  Between  Babylonia  and  Persia  lay  the  land  of  Elam, 
which  had  long  been  a  vassal  state  to  its  Western  neighbour.  But 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  it  had  apparently  fallen  into 
subjection  to  the  Medes,  under  Astyages,  the  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
Elam  was  now  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  the  Achaemcnidae, 
not  sprung  from  the  same  line  as  reigned  in  Persia,  but  from  a 
family  which  claimed  cousinship  with  the  older  branch,  and  must 
have  migrated  into  Elam  from  Persia  a  few  generations  back. 
Cyrus,  "  son  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  son  of  Teispes,  son  of 
Achaemenes,  of  the  ancient  seed-royal,"  now  dwelt  at  Susa,  and 
reigned  as  a  vassal  of  Astyages  the  Mede. 

So  many  legends  have  grown  up  around  the  name  of  Cyrus  that 
it  is  disappointing  to  remember  how  little  is  really  known  of  him. 
The  Greeks  believed  that  he  was  the  grandchild  of  Astyages  the 
Mede,  by  a  daughter  who  had  been  married  to  a  Persian  of  middle 
rank,  in  order  to  avert  a  prophecy  that  threatened  harm  to  the 
Me  king  from  an  over-powerful  grandson.  But  we  know  that 
C  byses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  was  a  reigning  king,  and  have  no 
of  that  any  relationship  existed  between  Cyrus  and  Astyages. 
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In  549  B.C.  Media  and  Babylon  were  at  war,  when  the  King  of 
Elam  suddenly  attacked  his  suzerain  from  the  rear.  Astyages  was 
defeated  in  battle,  after  which  his  army  revolted,  put  stioeof  oynui, 
tiieir  master  in  bonds,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Cyrus.  549  b.o. 
Apparently  the  fact  that  the  conqueror  was  an  Aryan  of  the  royal 
Uoody  and  of  a  race  nearly  allied  to  themselves,  inclined  the  Medes 
to  submission.  They  became  the  followers  rather  than  the  subjects 
(^  Cyrus,  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Median 
Ecbatana  to  Elamite  Susa  was  well-nigh  the  only  mark  of  the 
change  which  liad  taken  place.  The  Greeks  saw  so  little  diiference 
that  they  continued  to  call  the  great  Asiastic  power  Median^  as 
thongh  Astyages  had  still  been  on  the  throne. 

After  his  first  victory  Cyrus  received  homage  from  the  vassal 
kings  who  had  served  the  Mede,  including  his  own  relatives  in 
Persia.  Then  he  turned  against  nations  whom  the  Mede  had 
left  unconqnered.  For  twenty  years  he  was  continually  passing 
from  west  to  east  and  from  east  to  west  in  his  career  of  conquest, 
and  seldom  did  he  fail  to  add  to  his  empire  the  district  against 
which  he  marched. 

The  dangerous  power  which  Cyrus  had  built  up  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  the  three  states  who  were  most  likely  to  suflfer 
from  his  growing  strength.    Croesus  of  Lydia  joined 
to  himself  Nabonadius  of  Babylon  and  Amasis  of  andcroesus, 
Egypt,  who  in  a  common  fear  suspended  the  incessant 
wars  which  had  raged  between  their  empires  since  the  fall  of 
Nineveh.    Besides  his  two  royal  confederates,  Croesus  is  said  to 
■  have  hoped  to  enlist  the  Spartans  in  his  cause,  as  he  was  their  good 
friend  and  ally.    But  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  he  reckoned 
on  Greek  troops  to  aid  his  army,  it  is  certain  that  he  went  to  war 
buoyed  up  by  promises  of  victory  from  Greek  oracles.    His  lavish 
gifts  of  massive  gold  ingots  and  vessels  remained  long  after  at 
Delphi,  to  show  the  honour  in  which  he  held  the  gods  of  the  West, 
and  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  their  advice.    Apollo,  wo 
are  told,  answered,  when  consulted  by  the  Lydian  ambassadors, 
that  ''Croesus,  if  he  crossed  the  Halys,  would  destroy  a  great 
empire."  .    Forgetting  that  the  cautiously  worded  oracle  would 
apply  to  his  own  realm  as  much  as  to  that  of  Cyrus,  the  Lydian 
king  declared  war,  and  invaded  Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  the 

E 
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loR-rs  oi  the  Lydiiins  and  uU  the  tribes  subject  to  him  betwoea  the 
llalya  and  the  Aegean  (546  b.c.). 

Tlie  dominions  of  Cyrus  lay  in  a  central  position  between 
]jal)yloii  aud  Lydia^  and  ho  was  thus  able  to  prevent  his  two  chief 
eiicuiios  from  joining.  The  Egyptians  were  too  feur  off  to  be 
promptly  on  the  scene,  and  Croesus  alone  had  to  face  the  brunt  of 
tlic  contest.  Neglecting  Nabonadius  for  the  moment,  Cyrus  tbrev 
himself  on  the  Lydians.  In  the  Cappadocian  district  of  Pteria 
llic  two  armies  fought  a  bloody  but  indecisive  combat,  which  re- 
called the  similar  engagement  when  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  had  met 
on  the  same  spot  some  sixty  years  earlier.  The  troops  of  Cyrus 
retired  a  fe\y  miles  after  the  battle,  and  Croesus,  who  had  suffered 
too  heavily  to  pursue  them,  concluded  that  the  campaign  was  over. 
Accordingly  he  dismissed  his  allies  and  marched  home,  determined 
to  raise  a  larger  army  before  committing  himself  again  to  the 
chances  of  war.  But  Cyrus,  though  checked,  was  not  beaten.  When 
he  heard  of  the  break-up  of  the  Lydian  armament,  he  turned  on 
his  way  and  followed  hard  on  the  steps  of  Croesus.  So  rapidly 
did  he  pursue,  that  his  enemy  was  compelled  to  turn  to  fight  in 
front  of  his  capital,  the  strong  fortress  of  Sardis,  long  ere  the 
dispersed  contingents  could  rejoin  him.  Croesus,  crushed  \sf 
numbers,  was  routed  and  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  Sardifi 
which  fell  quite  unexpectedly  before  a  sudden  assault,  only  fourteen 
Fau  of  Croesus,  ^^js  after  tho  siege  had  commenced.  Greek  legend 
646 B.o.  iij^(i  much  to  say  of  the  fate  of  Croesus;  it  told 
how  the  victor  condemned  him  to  death  by  fire,  and  how,  as  the 
flames  began  to  mount,  Cyrus  reflected  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  fortune,  and  repented  of  his  cruel  orders.  When  no  human 
intervention  could  have  stayed  the  fire,  Apollo,  it  was  said,  in- 
terfered to  save  the  man  who  had  so  richly  endowed  his  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain  extinguished  the  blazing 
pyre,  and  enabled  Cyrus  to  show  a  tardy  clemency  towards  his 
prisoner. 

The  spectacle  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state  dashed  down  in 
the  midst  of  its  glory  profoundly  affected  the  mind  of  the  Greeks. 
No  such  catastrophe  had  previously  taken  place  so  closely  before 
their  eyes,  or  ended  with  such  dramatic  suddenness.  THeir  theoiy 
of  Nemesis,  the  inevitable  retribution  which  follows  on  pride  and 
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over-prosperity,  found  in  Croesus  a  striking  illustration.  A 
hundred  tales  were  framed  to  show  how  his  self-confidence,  bis 
wealth  and  courage  liberality  and  ambition,  contrasted  with  his 
sudden  and  complete  fall.  Thus  the  outlines  of  his  real  character 
and  the  details  of  his  real  fate,  come  down  to  us  blurred  and 
exaggerated,  though  still  recognizable,  through  the  haze  of  legend 
which  surrounded  him. 

The  vanishing  of  the  Lydian  empire  brought  the  Greeks  of  Ionia 
and  Aeolis  into  direct  relations  with  Cyrus.  The  Milesians  at 
once  did  homage  to  him,  accepting  the  same  semi-  conquest  of 
independent  position  which  they  had  already  enjoyed  ^p^}*^,!^* 
under  Croesus.  The  other  states  of  the  coast  made**o-*^**B-o. 
a  stand,  and  endeavoured  to  win  back  their  freedom.  Although 
the  Lacedaemonians  refused  them  help,  they  found  allies  in  the 
warlike  Garians  and  Lycians,  and  in  Pactyas,  a  Lydian  chief  who 
endeavoured  to  rouse  his  newly  conquered  countrymen  to  revolt. 
Cyrus,  who  was  set  on  greater  projects  than  the  subjection  of  a 
few  rebellious  towns,  turned  off  to  attack  Babylon  in  person,  and 
left  behind  him  an  army,  under  a  Median  noble  named  Mazares, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor.  This  chief  put  down  the 
Lydian  revolt,  and  then  moving  against  the  lonians  captured  and 
sacked  Priene,  and  wasted  the  whole  plain  of  the  Maeander.  At 
this  juncture  he-  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Harpagus,  another 
Mede,  who  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  deposition  of  Astyages, 
and  was  much  trusted  by  Cyrus.  Harpagus  besieged  Phocaea  and 
Teos,  whose  inhabitants,  when  their  position  began  to  grow 
desperate,  escaped  by  sea,  and  betook  themselves  to  distant  shores 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Great  King's  arm.  The  Teians  migrated 
to  AbdSra  in  Thrace,  which  ere  long  became  the  largest  town  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Aegean.  The  Phocaeans,  sailing  into  the 
fer  West,  landed  at  Alalia,  a  harbour  in  Corsica,  and  endeavoured 
to  deal  with  that  island  as  their  Ionic  kinsmen,  two  hundred  years 
before,  had  dealt  with  Sicily.  But  Alalia  was  not  to  be  to  Corsica 
what  Naxos  had  been  to  the  larger  island.  After  a  hopeless  struggle 
of  five  years  with  the  united  navies  of  Carthage  and  Etruria,  the 
Phocaeans  were  constrained  to  abandon  their  new  settlement. 
Some  of  them  sailed  north  to  join  the  old  Phocaean  colony  of 
Massilia  in  Gaul,  which  grew  largely  in  importance  from  this 
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buililon  incrca<40  i>f  x^pulation.  The  rest  founded  the  new  town 
of  Ilyole  ( Velia)  on  the  Lucanian  coast,  south  of  Foseidonia. 

The  remaining  Greek  cities  of  Asia  showed  no  such  desperate 
determination  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke.  After  a  certain  amount 
of  ill-comhined  resistance,  they  opened  their  gates  to  Harpagus. 
The  islanders  were  no  less  impressed  with  the  futility  of  further 
resistance  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland,  and  Lesbos  and 
Chios,  as  well  as  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  acknowledged  Cyrus  as 
thtir  suzerain.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  alone  maintained  his 
independence;  ho  owned  the  largest  navy  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Aegean,  and  as  the  Persian  king  had  not  yet  become 
master  of  a  fleet,  hoped  to  retain  his  island  and  his  ''  thalassocracy  " 
undisturbed.  Ilis  independence  was  no  great  benefit  to  Hellas, 
for  his  piratical  galleys  kept  the  whole  eastern  Aegean  in  awe, 
and  had  succeeded  to  the  old  maritime  predominance  of  Miletus. 
Polycrates  lived  and  flourished  by  plunder.  Ho  was  wont  to  say 
that  "  he  made  a  rule  to  rob  every  one  alike,  because  he  found  that 
his  friends  were  happier  at  getting  their  stolen  wealth  restored, 
than  thev  ever  would  have  been  if  it  had  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  possession." 

Harpagus  did  not  impose  onerous  terms  on  the  Greeks  of  Asia. 
They  were  bound  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  to  supply  armed 
contingents  when  the  king  called  for  them,  but  the  internal 
governments  of  their  cities  were  left  unmolested.  The  state  where 
a  tyrant  ruled  remained  under  that  tyrant's  power;  democracies 
were  still  democratic,  and  oligarchies  no  less  oligarchic  than  in 
the  days  of  full  autonomy. 

Aided  by  Ionian  and  Aeolian  troops,  Harpagus  subdued  the 

Greeks  of  Doris,  and  their  barbarian  neighbours  the  peoples  of 

Caria  and  Lycia.     Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself  was 

Babylon,  pushing  his  fortunes  in  Upper  Asia,  and  in  a  series 
638  B.C.  ^^  campaigns  brought  his  frontier  up  to  India  and 
the  borders  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  Pamir.  He  even 
penetrated  to  the  far  north-east,  and  subdued  many  of  the  wild 
Sacae,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Tartary.  In  538  B.O. 
he  turned  back  again  to  deliver  an  attack  on  Babylon.  Crossing 
the  Tigris,  he  defeated  King  Nabonadius  in  a  pitched  battle;  a  few 
fHys  later  Sippara,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom,  fell  by 
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treachery.  Then  Babylon  itself  yielded  without  fighting,  and  its 
empire  was  at  an  end.  The  king,  who  fled  with  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  reigned  with 
undisputed  authority  in  Chaldaea,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria. 

It  might  now  have  appeared  natural  for  Cyrus  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Egypt,  the  last  surviving  power  of  those  which  had  allied 
themselves  against  him  in  546  B.C.  But  of  such  an  endeavour  we 
hear  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
Cyrus's  life  and  reign  would  seem  to  have  been  comparatively 
peaceful.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  continued  to  extend  his 
borders  eastward,  and  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  and 
wide  tracts  beyond  the  river  Oxus,  in  the  region  of  Sogdiana  and 
Chorasmia.  At  last,  in  529  B.C.,  he  led  an  attack  on  Death  of  Gyrus, 
the  Massagetae,  a  nomad  tribe  who  dwelt  beyond  589  b.o. 
Sogdiana,  in  what  is  now  the  south  of  Siberia.  While  engaged  in 
battle  with  this  race  the  old  king  was  slain.  His  aimy  turned 
back  and  brought  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Pasargadae,  among  the 
sepulchres  of  the  royal  house  of  Achaemenes. 

Cyrus  was  a  favourable  example  of  a  great  Oriental  conqueror. 
That  he  was  brave,  persevering,  and  full  of  resource,  is  evident ; 
it  is  even  more  to  his  credit  that  we  find  connected  with  his  name 
none  of  those  wholesale  acts  of  cruelty  and  massacre  which  mark 
the  career  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar  or  an  Attila.  But  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  of  a  general  than  an  administrator.  He  could 
form  the  motley  tribes  of  Asia  into  a  conquering  army,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  bind  them  into  an  organized  empire.  Accord- 
ingly disruptive  tendencies  lurked  in  every  province,  which  only 
awaited  the  removal  of  the  master's  hand  to  display  themselves  in 
full  vigour.  Cyrus,  like  his  Median  kinsmen,  had  not  remained 
fiuthful  to  the  ancient  faith  of  his  race;  he  was  not  a  whole- 
hearted worshipper  of  Ormuzd,  but  had  learnt  from  his  Elamite 
subjects  to  worship  other  gods,  and  notably  Merodach,  the  patron 
of  Babylon,  in  whose  honour  he  was  ever  zealous. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  a  cruel  and  reckless 
but  strong-handed  tyrant,  whose  rule  contrasted  most  cambyses  con- 
unfevourably  with  that  of  his  father.    His  reign  of  auers  Egrsrpt, 
eight  years  (529-521  B.C.)  is  mainly  memorable  for 
the-conquest  of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies.    Phoenicia  and  Cyprus 
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Biibmittod  to  him  when  he  marched  against  Amasis,  the  Egyptian 
king,  llo  was  therefore  able  to  bring  up  a  strong  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian, Cypriot,  and  Ionian  vessels  to  aid  his  land  army.  In  a  decisive 
buttk'  at  Folusium  ho  overthrew  Psammetichus  11.,  who  had  jost 
Ruccecded  his  father  Amasis.  Many  thousands  of  Greek  mercenaries 
had  been  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  fact  that 
tlu^y  had  proved  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  troops  of  Cambyses 
made  a  deep  and  discouraging  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
Ilollencs  of  Europe,  who  feared  ere  long  to  suffer  the  fiEtte  of  their 
Asiatic  brethren.  Egypt  needed  no  second  blow,  and  its  subjection 
warf  fulluwcd  by  that  of  the  Lybians  and  their  neighbours  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Gyrene  and  Barca. 

Cambyses  tarried  long  in  Egypt,  winning  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion. He  may  have  conciliated  the  Egyptians  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  enthusiastic  worship  which  he  gave  their  gods,  for  his 
predilection  towards  ix>ly theism  was  no  less  marked  than  that  of 
his  father  had  been.^  But  among  his  own  subjects  he  grew  to  be 
hated  more  and  more.  He  wasted  his  soldiery  in  distant  expeditions 
of  the  maddest  character,  while  his  savage  and  suspicious  treatment . 
of  his  nobles  and  courtiers,  whoso  lives  he  was  continually  taking  on 
the  pretext  of  imaginary  treasons,  filled  his  palace  vrith  enemies. 

Cyrus  had  left  a  son  named  Bardes,  a  whole-brother  to  Cambyses^ 
who  was  regarded  with  hatred  by  the  young  king.  Before  starting 
on  his  Egyptian  expedition  Cambyses  had  his  brother  secretly 
slain.  This  was  not  generally  knowo,  and  an  ambitious  Magian 
priest  named  Gomates,  who  chanced  to  resemble  the  murdered 
prince,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  secret  crime.  Knowing 
that  Cambyses  was  generally  detested,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be 

Death  of     *^®  missing  Bardes,  and  claimed  the  throne.    A  general 

Cambyses,    risiDg  in  his  favour  took  place  in  Persia  Media  and  all 

621 B  C 

the  neighbouring  provinces.  Cambyses  started  oflF  to 
suppress  it,  but  while  passing  through  Syria  was  so  discouraged  at 
the  universality  of  the  revolt  that  he  committed  suicide  (521  B.a). 
The  Magian  impostor  now  reigned  for  a  few  months  under  tlie 
name  of  Bardes.  But  his  suspicious  behaviour,  and  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  seek  out  and  slay  all  who  had  known 

'  All  the  stories  about  Cambyses*s  crusade  against  the  Egyptian  gods 
""^m  to  be  mere  inventions. 
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the  prince  whom  he  personated,  provoked  remark.  Then  Darius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Persia,  with  only 
seven  followers  to  back  him,  sought  out  the  impostor,  and  slew  him 
in  the  fort  of  Sichtachotes,  by  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night-time. 

Darins  was  not  of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Achaemenes 
which  had  ruled  in  Elam,  and  had  produced  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
His  progenitors  had  borne  sway  in  Persia  Proper,  and      Darius, 
had  been  distinct   for   three   generations  from  the  C8i-486b.o. 
Elamite  branch  of  the  family.    It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
that  the  subjects  of  Cambyses  refused  to  see  in  Darius  their  late 
master's  heir.    The  whole  empire  broke  up  in  hopeless  anarchy. 
Babylon  and  Media  asserted  their  independence  under  princes 
who  claimed  to  represent  the  lines  of  Nabonadius  and  Cyaxares. 
Armenia^  Parthia,  Sarangia,  and  well-nigh  all  the  provinces  of 
the  East^  followed  their  example.    Where  a  native  rebellion  did 
not  Occur,  the  governors  showed  signs  of  wishing  to  make  them- 
selves as  littie  dependent  as  possible  on  the  central  power.    But 
Darius  was  a  man  of  genius — a  greater  than  Cyrus  himself ;  for 
in  the  East  it  has  always  been  far  more  easy  to   build  up  a 
new  empire  than  to  reconstruct  an  old  one  which  has  gone  to 
pieces.    By  ceaseless  activity  and  long-continued  struggles,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  eight  pretenders  who  had  dismembered 
the  eastern  provinces,  and  in  removing  or  destroying  the  dis- 
obedient satraps     Among  Darius's  victims  of  the  second  class 
was  Oroetes,  governor  of  Lydia,  who  had  during  the  anarchy 
played  a  foul  trick  on  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos.     Polycrates 
WIS  a  keen  lover  of  money,  and  held  no  act  mean  and  undignified 
which  filled  his  treasury.    Oroetes  sent  word  to  him  that  he  was 
about  to  fly  from  the  wrath  of  his  master,  and  besought  him  to 
take  his  money  and  himself  across  to  safety  in  Samos.     When 
Polycrates  came  to  meet  the  supposed  wealthy  fugitive  on  the 
shore  of  the  mainland,  he  was  kidnapped,  taken  inland,  and  cruci- 
fied.   Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  man  whose  fleet  swayed  the 
Aegean,  who  had    repelled  the    Lacedaemonians,  preserved  his 
independence  from  Cyrus,  and  won  a  reputation  for  wealth  second 
only  to  that  of  Croesus  himself  (?  520  b.c). 

His  realm  once  mastered,  Darius  set  to  work  to  reorganize  it 
(616  B.C.).    As  recast  by  him,  it  can  now  for  the  first  time  be  called 
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with  accuracy  the  "  Persian  Empire,"  for  his  predecessors  had  not 
been  kings  of  Persia,  nor  had  they  professed  the  national  faith  of 
tliat  country.    Darius  was  not  only  hereditary  chief  of  Per 
also  a  zealous  Zoroastrian,  and  a  fanatical  foe  to  the  deh 
heretical  creed  of  the  Medes  and  their  Magi.     He  called  it  "Uie 
Lie  "  and  traced  all  the  evils  through  which  the  empire  had  paued 
to  its  prevalence.    *'  All  that  I  have  done,''  he  wrote, "  I  haw 
done  by  the  help  of  Ormuzd;  and  Onnuzd  brought  me  help 
because  I  was  not  heretical,  nor  a  believer  in  the  Lie,  nor  a  tyrant.' 
But  although  he  broke  with  the  religious  traditions  of  his  pr 
cessors  and  recast  their  administrative  system,  Darius  was  in  evoy 
true  sense  their  heir.    He  continued  to  make  Susa,  the  Elamits 
house  of  Cyrus,  his  capital,  and  did  not  remove  his  seat  to 
native  Persepolis  or  Pasargadae. 

The  system  on  which  Darius  reorganized  his  empire  was  that  of 

satrapies.    Instead  of  allowing  his  dominions  to  remain  a  hetero- 

f|«he        geneous  mass  of  vassal  states  and  fully  subjected  dii- 

satrapies.    tricts,  he  distributed  the  whole  into  twenty-tbM 
provinces,  each  governed  by  a  satrap,  or  civil  governor,  a  militaiy 
commander^  and  a  royal  secretary.    The  satrap  had  full  authoritj 
in  all  things  save  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in  his  territory, 
one  privilege  which  could  have  rendered  him  a  dangerous  snbjeei. 
The  general  received  his  orders  from  the  king,  but  had  to  look  ftr 
the  pay  and  maintenance  of  his  trooi>s  to  the  satrap.    The  secretuy 
was  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  informing  the  kiDg  of  tlie 
conduct  of  his  two  colleagues,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  sat 
had  to  pass  through  his  hands.    The  three  rival  powers  era 
a  balance  which  left  all  things  ultimately  depending  on  the  ki 
if  only  the  king  had  the  industry  and  mental  grasp  required  n 
keep  the  system  in  order.     The  vassal  states  of  the  empire  were 
now  placed  directly  under  the  satrap,  and  though  they  retained  thar 
internal  institutions,  were  compelled  to  obey  him  with  as  madi 
punctuality  as  if  ho  had  been  the  king  himself.    Under  D 
new  system  the  empire    began  to  flourish    in  an  unezav 
manner;  his  care  was  especially  rewarded  by  the  rapid  increase 01 
liis  revenue — a  fact  which  so  pleased  him  that  the  Persians  ob* 
served  that  "  ('ynis  hail  the  soul  of  a  father,  Cambj-ses  that  of  » 
master,  Darius  that  of  a  shopkeeper.** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DARIUS  AND  THE  GREEKS — THE  IONIAN  REVOLT. 

When  Darius  had  reoiganized  his  empire  and  established  peace 
and  quietness  within  it,  he  showed  himself  no  less  enamoured  of 
the  delights  of  foreign  conquest  than  his  predecessors.  North  and. 
south  of  his  dominions  lay  only  deserts  and  steppes,  or  tracts  of 
sea.  But  to  the  east  and  west  were  lands  worth  conquering. 
l)arius*s  first  foreign  expeditions  were  pushed  in  the  direction  of 
India ;  he  not  only  subdued  the  whole  "  land  of  the  five  rivers^* 
which  we  now  call  the  Punjaub,  but  built  a  fleet  on  the  Upper 
Indus,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Arabia,  right  round 
to  Suez.  His  admiral,  the  Greek  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  wrote  an 
account  of  this  adventurous  voyage. 

In  about  510  B.C.,  however,  Darius  turned  his  attention  to  the 

west,  and  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  heard  with  terror  that  an  expedition 

was  preparing  to  cross  the  water  into  Europe.    Samoa^ 

scythia.      the  last  independent  Greek  island  off  the  coast  of  Adai 

circ.  612  B.O.  Ijj^^  already  fallen  into  Darius's  hands,  the '  tyrant 
Maeandrius,  who  had  succeeded  the  murdered  Polycrates,  being  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  the  Persian  attack.  But,  on  first  Gross- 
ing the  Hellespont,  Darius  set  himself  a  more  unprofitable  task 
than  the  conquest  of  Hellas.  After  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  coast  and  the  numerous  Thracian  tribes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  the  king  did  not  proceed  westward  in  the 
direction  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly,  but  set  his  face  towards  the 

vild  north.  He  crossed  the  Balkans  and  arrived  at  the  Danube. 
^'liere  ho  moored  his  fleet,  which  had  followed  him  up  the  coast^ 
'^  ^he  form  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  threw  his  army  across  it  into 
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melancholy  treeless  waste  of  the  South  Hussian  steppes.  The 
thians  were  the  foe  at  whom  he  struck,  moved,  it  is  said,  by 
mcifal  desire  to  pay  off  on  them  the  insult  of  invasion  which 
Y  had  inflicted  on  Asia  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  the  Mede. 
)  nomad  horsemen  of  the  steppes  made  no  attempt  to  with- 
ad  the  great  king  in  battle.     They  drove  off  their  herds  into 

interior,  and  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Persian  army  without 
icking  it.  For  more  than  two  months  Darius  marched  through 
lesolate  land,  seeking  an  enemy  who  was  always  in  sight  but 
'er  in  reach.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  nothing  could  be 
le  against  the  Scythians ;  the  provisions  were  well-nigh  spent, 

strength  of  men  and  animals  was  giving  out,  and  Darius  gave 

signal  for  retreat.    The  Scythians  turned  and  followed  hard  on 

3,  picking  up  all  his  stragglers,  and  many  sick  whom  he  had  to 

don  on  the  way  for  want  of  transport.  Thus  the  king  returned 
tne  Danube  without  any  great  disaster  such  as  has  attended 
er  invaders  of  the  Eussian  plain,  but  disgusted  with  an  utterly 
itless  and  abortive  expedition. 

[t  was  well  for  Darius  that  he  found  his  fleet,  with  its  stores  of 
visions  and  material,  where  he  had  left  it.    When  his  absence 
I  been  so  long  protracted,  many  of  the  Greek  Miitia^ea  and 
rtains  of  the  armament  schemed  to  abandon  their    *^®  bridffo. 

,  and  draw  off  the  fleet  to  their  homes.  For  Darius,  of  whom 
y  had  no  news,  might,  for  all  they  knew,  have  perished  in  the 
;  and  if  not,  that  consummation  might  yet  befall  him  if  he 
abandoned,  bridgeless  and  foodless,  on  the  further  bank  of 
I  impassable  river.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  tyrant  of  the 
racian  Chersonese, — who  was  one  of  the  new  vassals  acquired  by 
rius  since  he  crossed  the  Heliespoht, — was  set  on  sailing  away ; 
I  he  would  have  led  off  the  whole  fleet  with  him,  had  he  not 
n  resisted  by  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  pointed  out  to 
t  rulers  of  the  Ionian  towns  that  their  interest  was  bound  up 
;h  that  of  their  master,  since  the  fall  of  the  Persian  rule  would 
illibly  be  followed  by  a  democratic  revolution  in  every  Greek 
m.  The  bridge,  therefore,  was  preserved,  and  by  its  means 
rius  and  his  army  came  safely  back  into  Thrace.  As  was  not 
latural,  the  king  took  Histiaeus  into  high  favour,  and  made  him 
>  of  his  council.    But  when  he  showed  such  esteem  for  him  that 
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ho  insisted  on  the  Greek  remaining  permanently  with  the  court 
and  dwelling  at  Susa,  far  from  his  Milesian  home,  HistiaeaB  waB 
anything  rather  than  contented,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find 
some  device  for  getting  himself  sent  down  to  Ionia. 

When  he  returned  home  after  the  Scythian  expedition,  Darius 
left  Megahazus  with  eighty  thousand  men  in  Thrace,  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  to  push  the  Persian  horder  as  fitf 
westward  as  he  could.  The  general  proved  equal  to  the  task ;  he 
took  Perinthus  and  several  other  Greek  towns  which  refused  to 
open  their  gates,  subdued  the  Thracians  of  the  coast,  and  the 
Paeonians  of  the  lower  Strymon  valley,  and  reached  the  frontier  of 
Maccdon.  Amyntas,  king  of  that  country,  made  no  endeavonr  to 
preserve  his  freedom  by  force  of  arms.  He  did  homage  to  the 
King  of  Persia,  by  sending  him  the  symbolical  gifts  of  earth  and 
water.  A  tribute  was  imposed  on  Macedon,  and  by  its  eabmiseian 
the  Acbaemenian  empire  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly, 
the  frontier  state  of  Greece  Proper.  It  seemed  as  if  the  next 
campaign  must  commence  with  an  invasion  of  Hellas,  and  lo 
successful  had  the  Persian  arms  been  in  their  attacks  on  Greek 
states,  that  no  one  was  free  from  the  fear  that  invasion 
necessarily  mean  conquest.  But  this  wajs  not  to  be :  nearly  ft 
quarter  of  a  century  more  was  to  elapse  before  the  hosts  of  tbi 
Great  King  forced  the  passes  of  Tempe  and  descended  into  the 
Thessalian  Plain. 

While  Megahazus  was  threatening  the  Greeks  of  the  mainlanfli 

Artaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis^  was  carrying  out  another  expedition 

against  the  Greeks  of  the  islands.    Sedition  was  neing 

The  Persians  ^     . 

at  Naxos.    at  the  time  in  Naxos,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  and 
^^^^'  *      populous  of  the  Cyclades.    Aristagoras— consin  and 
son-in-law  of  the  expatriated  Histiaeus — who  now  ruled  at  Miletni 
as  regent  for  his  kinsman,  thought  to  gain  credit  with  his  Peraian 
masters  by  winning  the  island  for  them.    He  persuaded  Daii 
to  authorize  an  expedition  against  Naxos,  and  received  command 
of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  to  effect  the  conquest.    Bat 
Arta])hemes,  out    of   distrust    of   the    Milesian,    procured   that 
Megabates,  a  Persian  noble,  should  be  given  him  as  second-in- 
command.    This  man,  like  Aristagoras  himself,  was  of  a  fiery 
''^nnper,  and  a  hot  dispute  broke  out  between  the  two  admirals 
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oncemiog  a  private  matter,  ere  yet  the  fleet  had  sailed.  Megahates, 
rho  had  the  worst  of  it,  revenged  himself  hy  sending  secret 
atelligence  of  the  expedition  to  Kaxos,  and  when  the  fleet  arrived 
t  found  the  city  so  well  garrisoned  and  stored  that  it  could  effect 
.othing.  Aristagoras  had  staked  all  his  credit  at  Sardis  and  Susa 
n  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable 
^r  large  debts  in  equipping  it.  He  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and  ready 
0  adopt  any  desperate  measure,  when  he  received  a  message  from 
listiaeus,  who  implored  him  to  use  any  means  which  would  lead 
0  hia  own  recall,  even  if  it  must  be  by  raising  revolt  in  Ionia. 
)f  this  message  a  quaint  tale  is  told.  It  is  said  that  Histiaeus 
lad  so  great  a  fear  that  spies  would  discover  any  letter  which  he 
t  down  to  his  cousin,  that  ho  had  the  incriminating  words 
attooed  on  the  shaven  head  of  a  confidential  slave,  and  sent  him 
lown  to  Miletus,  when  his  hair  had  grown  again,  with  the  verbal 
nessage  that  his  head  required  shaving. 

The  private  interests  of  these  two  despots  fell  in  with  the  bent  of 

popular  feeling,  which,  as  in  all  Greek  states  at  all  times,  was  set 

on  the  assertion  of  autonomy.  The  tyrant  had  been  the 

dement  in  the  state  which  represented  acquiescence       lonia. 

m  the  Persian  rule,  and  when  he  declared  for  revolt 

Miletus  followed  him.     Aristagoras  did  more  than  revolt :  ho 

declared  that  he  laid  down  his  despotic  power,  and  received  back 

from  the  people  a  commission  as  a  constitutional  magistrate.   Then 

be  led  a  crusade  against  the  tyrants  all  down  the  Ionic  coast :  in 

•very  town  when  the  Milesians  appeared,  a  revolution  ensued,  and 

the  local  ruler  was  slain  or  banished.    Internal  freedom  as  well  as 

external  was  proclaimed,  and  the  revolt  for  the  moment  promised 

well    Of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  hardly  a  town,  from  Byzantium  to 

Lycian  border,  refused  to  proclaim  war  on  Persia.    Nor  was 

Uus  the  full  measure  of  success  obtained  by  Aristagoras  in  the 

fet  moments  of  his  activity.    He  went  ove^^  in  person  to  the 

western  shore  of  the  Aegean,  and  began  to  stir  up  the  states  of 

old  Greece.      In  Sparta  he  obtained  no  success,  for  Spartan  ideas 

*^ere  well-nigh  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  one 

ttpedition  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out  by  sea,  that  directed 

it  Poly  crates  of  Samos,  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  encourage 

»  repeat  the  experiment.    King  Cleomencs  told  the  Milesian 
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t]i:it  ''  lie  was  mad  to  proijosc  that  Sjiarta  bIiouIiI  attack  a  monarch 
whuSL'  rosiiU'iico  lay  at  Susa,  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea," 
anil  ba<lc  him  tie  part  home.  But  the  rising  maritime  state  of 
Ionian  MolkI,  which  men  already  esteemed  the  second  power  in 
CiiLccc,  j^avc  Aristagoras  a  very  different  reception.  Touched  by 
an  aji2)L-al  from  the  daughter-cities  to  the  mother-city  of  the 
The  Athenians  I^^^i*^^   r^c^»  <losirous  too  of  keeping  the  Persian 

aid  Ionia,  employed  far  from  their  gates,  and  willing  to  prove 
the  cfliciency  of  their  newly  formed  navy,  the  Athenians  readily 
listened  to  the  ex-tyrant,  and  granted  him  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships* 
To  thcso  the  Eretrians  aildcd  five  more,  moved  by  their  old  fellow- 
Rhip  in  arms  with  Miletus,  which  had  endured  since  the  remote 
days  of  the  great  Lelantiue  war. 

The  moment  that  this  squadron  arrived  at  Ephesos,  the  troopi 

il  carried  were  joined  by  the  levies  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 

executed  a  sudden  and  daring  attack  on  Sardis,  the 

sardis.      rcsidcnco  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia^  and  the  centre  of 

*  ^'  '  Persian  influence  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Greeks  drove 
Artaphcrncs  into  the  citadel,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the  town.  Thii 
proved  a  fatal  mistake.  The  blow  told  more  on  the  Lydians  than 
on  their  Persian  masters.  Enraged  at  the  plunder  of  their  chief 
city,  and  especially  by  the  burning  of  the  great  temple  of  Gybelfl^ 
the  holiest  sanctuary  of  the  land,  the  provincials  rose  in  arms  and 
joined  Artaphernes.  When  the  Greeks  commenced  their  retreat  to 
the  sea,  the  whole  country-side  set  on  them,  and  a  running  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  invaders  had  greatly  the  worse.  Their  army 
reached  its  ships  in  a  very  maltreated  condition,  and  afterwards 
dispersed,  while  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  returned  home  in  a 
state  of  great  discouragement  (499  B.C.).  The  chief  result  of  the 
sack  of  Sardis  was  disastrous:  it  moved  the  court  of  Sasa  to 
energetic  action.  Darius  redoubled  his  armaments,  and  TOwed 
vengeance  not  only  on  his  revolted  subjects,  but  on  the  rash 
states  beyond  the  Aegean,  who  had  called  down  his  wrath  \t^ 
interfering  in  the  aflairs  of  Asia.  For  the  moment,  however, 
before  the  full  meaning  of  the  events  was  known,  the  tidings 
ihat  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  satrapy  had  been  destroyed  told 
'n  favour  of  the  lonians.  They  were  now  joined  by  most  oJ 
.-«  norin.li  tribes,  and  by  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,   Greek  an^ 
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n,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Phoenician  colony  of 

IS. 

Ls  now  called  out  against  the  rebels  not  only  the  disposable 
f  all  the  western  satrapies,  but  the  full  naval  force  of  his 
ian  and  Oilician  vassals.    Fleet  and  army  together  fell  '•: 

Cyprus,  the  most  isolated  and  outlying  of  the  revolted 
;.  By  sea  the  lonians  and  Gypriots  defeated  the  Phoenician 
n ;  but  the  land  force,  which  the  beaten  fleet  had  previously  ^; 

on  shore,  completely  crushed  the  Gypriot  army,  and  the 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  island. 

the  Persians  pressed  on  against  the  original  authors  of  the 

Three  great  armies  came  down  from  the  central  plateau 

Minor,  and  began  to  harry  the  coast-land,  irhe  Persians 
iked  city  after  city  along  the  Hellespont  and  i^^^^  lonia. 
tis ;  the  second  marched  from  Sardis  against  the  midmost 
)f  the  Greek  confederacy,  and  took  Cyme  and  Clazomenae, 
Qost  of  the  lonians  looked  on  in  helplessness,  afraid  to 

on  another  land  campaign;  the  third  entered  Caria,  but 
70  victories  was  annihilated  by  the  Carians  and  Milesians 
mttle  of  Pedasus.  In  spite  of  this  isolated  success,  Aris- 
now  lost  heart,  and  despaired  of  the  enterprise  he  had  so 
begun.     He  called  together  the  Milesians,  and  proposed  to 

emigrate  in  a  body,  as  their  kinsmen  of  Teos  and  Phocaea 
forty  years  before.  They  refused,  but  the  ex-tyrant  wag 
m  saving  his  own  neck,  that  he  got  together  his  personal 
ts  and  retainers,  and  deserted  his  country.  Sailing  to  the 
n  coast  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  new  settlement, 
the  Teians  had  done  at  the  neighbouring  Abdera,  he  landed 
cinus,  and  was  promptly  cut  off  with  all  his  followers  by  ;. 

age  tribe  of  the  Edonians,  on  whose  territory  he  had  '.^^ 

led  (497  B.C.). 

was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Histiaeus,  the  original  ■}: 

or  of  the  revolt,  at  last  appeared  in  Ionia.  His  influence 
irius  had  not  proved  so  omnipotent  as  he  had  supposed,  nor  *  \ 

great  king  sent  him  down  to  stay  the  movement  of  insur- 
the  moment  it  broke  out.     Three  weary  years  had  passed, 

backbone  of  the  rebellion  had  been  broken  when  Darius  at 
nd  some  business  for  him  at  Sardis.    He  arrived  there  only 
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to  be  taunted  with  his  schemes  and  their  failure  hy  ihe  nl 
Artaphemcs.    ''  You  stitched  this  shoej"  said  the  Peraian,  nfesini 
to  the  revolt^  <*  and  Aristagoras  only  put  it  on."    Alarmed  at  tin 
Fersian^s  knowledge  of  his  plans,  Histiaeus  escaped  to  Chios 
joined  the  rebels.    He  found  himself  deeply  suspected  as  ao  a- 
tyrant,  and  a  confidant  of  the  king.    No  city  offered  to  place 
in  the  position  of  command  for  which  he  had  hoped.    The  Gl 
imprisoned  him  for  a  time.  Miletus  refused  to  admit  her  old 
within  her  walls',  and  he  considered  himself  lucky  when  at  1      lu 
Lesbians  gave  him  eight  ships,  and  allowed  him  to  sail       tlit 
Hellespont,  mth  a  commission  to  reorganize  the  revolt  in  the  to* 
which  had  gone  back  to  their  allegiance.    Instead  of  doing  bo  m 
stationed  himself  at  Byzantium,  and  levied  extortionate  \       t 
the  merchant-ships  which  passed  through  the  Bo8phoni%  wi 
making  any  vigorous  attempt  to  attack  the  Persians. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  war  drew  near.     Negleci 
smaller  towns,  Artaphemes  drew  together  all  his  land  forces  la 

attack  on  Miletus,  the  heart  of  Ionia.    At  the      A 
time  a  great  Phoenician  fleet  rounded  the  Trie 
Cape,  and  cast  anchor  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander.    Ifna 
the  nine  towns  which  yet  kept  up  their  hearts  and  ho] 
hope  for  the  retention  of  their  autonomy,  the  lonians  \     l  i 
mustered  for  the  final  conflict,  till  at  the  little  island  of  Lads 
front  of  Miletus,  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  triremes  lay 
to  face  the  six  hundred  vessels  of  the  barbarians.    It  ia  greatly  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Athenians  that  not  a  single  ship  of  thefat 
appeared  to  aid  their  kinsmen  and  allies  in  their  death-strnggle. 

The  confederate  states  placed  their  fleet  under  a  single  adminlfA 

certain  Dionysius,  one  of  the  few  straggling  survivors  of  the  popQ- 

m,.  ^  ^.1    »  lation  of  Phocaea  who  had  drifted  back  to  their  oU 

The  battle  of 

i<ade,  homo  and  set  up  an  iDsignificant  town  among  its  niinii 
He  was  an  excellent  captain,  and  kept  his  men  veQ 
to  their  duty,  till  his  vigilance  and  strict  discipline  provoked  the 
listless  lonians.  They  refused  any  longer  to  obey  a  man  who  had 
no  strong  squadron  of  the  ships  of  his  own  city  at  his  hack,  and, 
as  the  Persians  delayed  their  attack  day  after  day,  fell  into  a 
perilous  carelessness  and  security.  At  last  the  enemy  came  down 
upon  them,  and  they  hastily  formed  a  line  of  battle  to  meet  him* 
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our  of  the  day  was  very  unequally  distributed.  The 
fled  at  a  very  early  hour,  with  a  precipitancy  that  sug- 
eachery  rather  than  cowardice.  The  Lesbians  gave  way 
time  after.  The  Ghians,  however,  maintained  the  fight 
ir  untrustworthy  allies  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  had 
d  the  fray,  and  only  succumbed  after  the  larger  number 
wn  ships  had  been  sunk  or  taken  (496  b.c). 
,ttle  of  Lade  was  decisive  in  its  results.  The  wreck  of  the 
fleet  dispersed,  and  each  city  had  to  await  its  doom  with- 
ing  aid  from  its  allies.    Miletus  was  the  first 

Back  of 

Ajtaphernes  sat  down  before  it,  and  took  it     Kuetus, 
rotracted  siege.    He  burnt  the  city  and  re-  '^* 

inhabitants  to  slavery ;  so  thoroughly  was  the  work  done, 
stus  never  appears  again  as  possessing  anything  like  its 
aportance.  The  pre-eminence  among  the  Ionian  towns  fell 
JUS,  which  had  disarmed  the  wrath  of  Persia  by  a  prompt 
3  submission.  The  fall  of  Miletus  caused  bitter  grief  and 
•ach  at  Athens.  When  the  people  realized  that  they  had 
heir  best  allies  against  the  Persian  to  perish  unaided,  they 
i  restrain  their  sorrow  and  shame.  Next  year  the  tragic 
rynichus  exhibited  on  the  stage  a  play  called  "The 
F  Miletus"  (MtX^Tou  UKaais).  At  its  prpduction  the  whole 
^as  plunged  in  tears,  and  the  author  was  fined  a  thousand 
>  for  recalling  the  unwelcome  subject. 
Miletus  had  succumbed,  the  turns  of  Samos,  Chios,  and 

arrived.  Each  was  subdued  after  more  or  less  resistance, 
es,  though  hard,  were  not  so  crushing  as  that  of  Miletus, 
nes  were  laid  on  them,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants 
Drted  to  Asia,  but  no  wholesale  ruin  or  massacre  ensued, 
freedom  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  it  was  noted  that  the 

discontented  with  the  way  in  which  the  Ionian  tyrants 
i  to  be  a  support  to  their  masters,  showed  themselves  more 
!e  to  democracy  than  could  have  been  expected.  Last  of 
ew  scattered  towns  on  the  Propontis  which  still  held  out 
iued  one  by  one.  In  that  part  of  the  world  ^^^  of  the 
;  had  for  the  last  two  years  been  leading  a  '^^^' 
5  and  piratical  existence,  a  plague  to  Greeks  no  less  than 
He  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaphemes  during  an 
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insignificant  skirmish  near  Atameus,  and  was  promptly  impale 
his  captor,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Darius,  who  still  cherisl] 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  the  bridge  on  the  Dai 
(491  B.C.)-  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fugitives  who  fled  t( 
West,  all  the  king's  subjects  had  now  fallen  or  returned  to  1 
allegiance. 

The  great  Ionian  revolt  was  now  at  an  end,  after  six  yea 

desultory  warfare.    Its  course  had  brought  three  facts  into  pr 

^    ncnce.    The  first  was  the  incapacity  of  Greek  s 

Causes  of  r        ^ 

the  failure  of  for  combination  into  a  close  federal  alliance, 
erisiiiflr.   jeajQugigg  ijetween  city  and  city,  and  the  n 

patriotism  which  made  men  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
of  the  Hellenic  race  provided  their  own  town  was  flourishing, 
sufiScient  to  prevent  any  efllcacious  common  action  in  war. 
Greek  alliance,  in  short,  could  only  be  kept  together  by  the  p 
of  some  one  state  overawing  the  rest,  as  was  afterwards  the 
during  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.    And  even  t 
such  a  consummation  had  arrived,  the  desire  for  complete  '. 
autonomy  was  so  keen  that  all  the  weaker  members  of  a  feden 
would  be  secretly  longing  for  its  disruption,  in  order  to  free  tl 
selves  from  the  hegemony  of  the  leading  state.    The  second 
racteristic  of  the  Ionian  revolt  was  the  slow  and  inefficient  wor 
of  the  military  machinery  of  the  Persian  empire.    To  subdue 
revolted  towns  of  a  single  satrapy  six   years  of  war  had 
required.      Unless  the  king  himself  were  present  in  persoi 
compel  all  his  satraps  and  commanders  to  act  promptly  an 
loyal  combination,  there  was  a  tendency  to  slackness  and  i 
modic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  officers  in  Asia.    Thh 
the  prompt  conclusion  of  the  war  after  the  battle  of  Lade  pr 
that  a  fleet  was  more  important  than  an  army  in  attacking 
Greek  world.    When  the  command  of  the  sea  had  passed  to 
barbarian,  and  each  state  on  its  island  or  peninsula  was  cu 
from  communication  with  its  fellows,  a  complete  collapse  of 
anco  followed.    We  shall  see  all  these  tendencies  illustrated  1 
though  with  a  different  relative  importance,  in  the  greater  s 
between  Persia  and  the  Greeks  of  Europe  which  began  a  few  3 
n-fter  the  end  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
n^he  share  which  Athens  and  Erctria  had  taken  in  the  Ban 
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Sardis  had  not  escaped  the  memory  of  Darius.  When  his  revolted 
Buhjects  were  once  subdued,  he  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  punishing  the  more  distant  enemy.  A  legend,  which  is 
true  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  tells  us  how  tbe  great  king 
bade  his  cup-bearer  to  repeat  to  him  thrice  at  every  banquet  the 
words,  "Master,  remember  the  Athenians,"  lest  the  insult  wrought 
at  Sardis  should  ever  vanish  from  his  mind. 

The  year  after  the  end  of  the  revolt  was  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
laon  of  an  expedition  to  chastise  the  objects  of  Darius's  enmity.  In 
492  B.C.  Mardonius  came  down  from  Susa  to  take  the  command. 
He  sent  a  fleet  to  coast  round  the  north  shore  of  the  Aegean,  and 
himself  led  an  army  parallel  to  it  by  the  great  road  which  runs 
between  the  sea  and  the  spurs  of  the  Rhodope.  But  fortune  fought 
for  Athens.  A  hurricane  strewed  the  rocky  shores  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos  with  the  wrecks  of  three  hundred  Persian  galleys.  A 
few  days  later  a  desperate  battle  with  the  wild  Thracian  tribes  so 
thinned  the  ranks  of  Mardonius's  army  that,  although  victorious, 
he  halted,  and  shrank  from  a  further  advance.  The  attack  on  the 
king's  enemies  had  to  be  put  off  for  another  year. 
Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  results  of  the  first  Persian  expedi- 

ti(m  which  touched  the  shores  of  European  Greece,  we  must  explain 

the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EVKNTS  IN  GREECE  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  THE  PEISISTBATIDAK— TfflS 
CONSTITUTION  OF  CLEISTHENES  (510-9  B.C.). 

(^K  llie  numerous  tyrants  of  European  Greece  the  son  of  Peisia- 
trutus  had  been  the  last  to  fall.  Even  before  his  expulsion  the 
zeal  which  had  led  on  the  Spartans  to  attack  tyrants  wherever  they 
found  them  had  cooled  down ;  and  it  had  been  with  a  half-hearted 
oflbrt  that  they  had  cast  out  the  ruler  of  Athens.  The  danger  of 
an  anti-Dorian  movement  led  by  a  league  of  tyrants  had  been 
removed  long  before,  when  Corinth  fell ;  and  in  crushing  Hippias 
the  Spartans  had  destroyed  a  useful  ally  merely  to  satisfy  a 
religious  scruj^le — a  scruple  which,  as  they  soon  heard,  had  been 
deliberately  played  upon  by  an  unscrupulous  politician  and  a 
mercenary  priesthood.  Apollo  must  have  been  in  bad  odour  at 
Sparta  when  the  bribery  of  his  oracle  was  discovered,  and  his 
behests  were  never  again  obeyed  with  the  single-hearted  loyalty 
of  old  days. 

When  Cleomenes  had  drawn  ofif  his  troops,  and  liberated  Athens 
was  left  to  herself,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  old  factions 

Factions  at  ^^^^  learnt  no  lesson  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Athens.  Peisistratidae.  Civil  strife  at  once  broke  out;  the 
opposing  leaders  being  Cleisthenes  the  Alcmaeonid,  chief  of  the 
newly  returned  exiles,  and  Isagoras,  the  son  of  Tisander.  The 
matter  was  at  first  a  personal  rivalry  between  two  powerful  noblegi 
but  ere  long  it  took  the  shape  of  a  political  struggle;  for  when 
Tsagoras  strengthened  himself  by  organizing  a  new  oligaroUo 
party,  Cleisthenes  at  once  assumed  the  role  of  leader  of  the  popu- 
'nce.    '<  He  took  the  democracy  into  partnership,"  says  Herodotoiy 

*■  ^«vving  been  previously  excluded  from  all  authority,"    Thirty 
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years  of  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratidae  had  weakened  the  oligarchic 
tendencies  in  Athens,  by  breaking  up  the  traditions  of  authority 
and  influence  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  houses.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  democratic  feeling ; 
for  under  the  tyrants  all  men  had  been  equal,  though  equal  in 
slavery  alone.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  Isagoras  had  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  a  waning  power,  while  Cleisthenes  was  backed  by 
the  rising  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Tlie  oligarch 
was  easily  worsted,  and  fled  to  Sparta,  while  the  democrat  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  field  (510-9  B.C.). 

Few  statesmen  have  found  themselves  in  such  a  favourable 
pQjBition  as  Cleisthenes  enjoyed  at  this  moment,  and  few  have  ever 
made  a  better  use  of  their  opportunities.  In  the 
short  time  of  his  ascendancy — a  time  to  be  measured 
by  months  rather  than  years — he  completely  remodelled  the 
Athenian  constitution.  A  taste  for  political  reorganization,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  innate  in  his  blood ;  for  his  grandfather,  Cleis- 
thenes of  Sicyon,  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  had  been 
iiimouB  for  the  manner  in  which  he  recast  the  institutions  of  his 
native  town ;  and  his  brother  Hippolochus  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  yet  greater  reformer  Pericles. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  Cleisthenes  were  not  to  be  ephemeral ; 
they  made  themselves  felt  through  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
hiotcN^  of  Athens,  and  were  the  foundation  on  which  all  suc- 
ceeding legislators  built.  For  their  plan  was  so  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  that  it  admitted  with  ease  and  safety  of  all 
those  additions  and  modifications  in  a  democratic  direction  which 
Aristeides,  Pericles,  and  other  statesmen  afterwards  devised.  At  tlie 
base  of  the  new  constitution  lay  the  idea  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  gathered  in  their  assembly;  and 
this  being  once  granted,  all  new  developments  of  the  functions  of 
that  body  were  logical  consequences  of  the  original  conception  of 
its  omnipotence. 

Cleisthenes  began  his  reforms  with  the  most  simple  elements  of 
the  state,  completely  recasting  the  whole  of  the  local  and  tribal 
divisions  of  the  citizens.    He  could  not,  of  course,  constitution 
interfere  with  the  ancient  ties  of  the  7€i'os,  the  clan  of  cleisthenes. 
brotherhood  of  families  who  owned  a  common  hearth  and  altar. 


1  :^ 
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.i  .  ..  ■  ..: ;..'.>: '".na  wA  common  festivals,  and  were  Iwund 

!  V  r  : :  •.'  .:i:*:.:!  to  r.:vl  aud  cherish  each  other.  But  the  asso- 
. ..:.  ••  ".  .rj-.r  :ha:^.  i:.e  clan  he  was  determined  to  dissolve, 
N-.  :  ■;  ::.:;.';  ixc'.>:veness  nor  local  jealousies  should  keep  the 
A:    . : .-.:.  :  •:  \ '.-.  :".  .:u  UerAvii'jj;  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

\  .  .-:.:.•.  5  c.wr.iii./.y  al-olished  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribes, 
A  ...-    ..■'i.i :.>::.:!  wv.?  supyosovl  to  descend  from  the  four  mythic 

Thor.fw  "  •'-*  '^^  ^**^ — ^^°  strangely  named  Hoples,  Geleon, 
trxica.  Ar^a'.cs,  ai-d  Aegicores.  For  the  four  tribes  he  sub- 
>:  :  .:.  I  t.:..  wi.i^h  ic.k  their  names  from  Attic  kings  and  heroes.^ 
T".-.  :.  v  :r;iL<!'.i-n  wore  to  reverence  their  eponymous  patron,  but 
:"..  y  ,  ." ;  -.iia'aC  i:.-  ireieiieo  of  being  descended  from  him.  To  be 
:•.  :..■.'...■  .*;  ^.l  i:.e  tribe  Cccroiis  did  not  imply  supposed  connection 
wi...  :..•'  i^r.Ake-f.vted  kin^,  nor  did  all  who  worshipped  Ajax 
I :.'.:..':/  c".:\:::i  a  Sa'.aminian  pedigree.  The  units  which  com- 
I'.scd  the  new  tribal  divisions  were  local,  consisting 
L'f  '..'i.vitji.  The  demo  was  a  small  township  or  parish 
— 1,>  v.M-  l'::^'.:>h  terminology— whoso  origin  could  in  some  cases 
l\-  iiMvv  :  l:ijk  to  one  oi  the  old  Attic  boroughs,  such  as  Ehamnus 
ir  Spr.tu •.:.<,  or  Eleusis,  which  Theseus  had  united  into  the  one 
At::t!.:;\n  .<i.ito.  In  others  it  was  the  settlement  of  a  clan,  the 
home  vf  iLO  real  or  reputeil  descendants  of  a  single  ancestor;  for 
the  deme  vi  Echeiidae  or  Philaidae  was  the  settlement  of  the 
children  of  Echchis  or  Philaeus,  just  as  in  Saxon  England  the 
township  of  Ovhlington  was  the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Odda. 
Utilizing  these  previous  divisions  to  a  great  extent,  Gleisthenes. 
bruught  the  number  of  the  denies  of  Attica  up  to  exactly  one 
hundred,  of  which  he  gave  ten  to  each  of  his  new  tribes.  Now,  if 
he  had  given  ten  neighbouring  demes  of  the  hill-country  to  the 
tribe  Antiochis,  or  ten  sea-coast  demes  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  ho 
would  have  simply  been  opening  up  again  opportunities  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  local  factions  of  the  Hills,  the  Plain, 
and  the  Shore.    Accordingly,  he  took  exactly  the  opposite  course ; 

1  TliG  name  of  the  tribe  Aiantis  was  probably  devised  in  order  to  assert 

ilio  fact  Hint  Salnmis,  the  fatherland  of  Ajax,  had  become  completely  part 

and  parcel  of  Attica,  so  that  Athens  might  claim  its  heroes  as  her  own, 

■  ic  names  of  the  tribes  were  Cecropis,  Pandionis,  Erectheis,  Aegcis, 

.n     iin<;^.  Hippothoontis,  Antiochis,  Aiantis,  Lcontis,  Oeneis. 
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Qo  two  demes  of  the  same  tribe  touclied  each  other.  Oenoe  in  the 
extreme  no)*th-west  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  Hippotliobiitis,  as 
did  Azenia  in  the  extreme  south-east.  The  town  of  Athens  itself 
was  split  up  into  eight  demes,  belonging  to  six  different  tribes, 
vhile  the  other  four  were  represented  in  its  suburbs.  So  well  did 
this  scheme  work,  that  never  again  in  the  course  of  Attic  history 
do  we  find  local  associations  giving  trouble  to  the  state.  Within 
a  few  years  the  union  of  the  demes  of  the  north-east  into  a  faction 
of  Diacrii,  or  of  those  of  the  south-west  into  a  faction  of  Paralii, 
had  ceased  to  be  conceivable.  While  the  dcme,  with  its  demarch 
and  local  judges,  dealt  with  the  details  of  local  administration  and 
JQBtice,  the  tribe  was  made  the  unit  for  all  state  business. 

Into  the  demes  and  tribes  Cleisthenes  swept  almost  the  whole 
free  population  of  Attica,  and  many  persons  who  could  not  even 
be  called  wholly  free.  He  enfranchised  not  only  such  "  metics " 
or  resident  aliens  as  desired  to  take  up  the  citizenship  of  Athens, 
bat  even  servile  clients,  or  ^qvKoi  ij.4toikoi,  as  they  were  called.  This 
claw  consisted  of  slaves  who  dwelt  apart  from  their  masters,  and 
possessed  property  of  their  own,  though  they  had  not  yet  been 
completely  freed.  By  becoming  citizens  they  were  of  course 
relieved  of  all  their  disabilities,  and  raised  to  the  same  status  as 
their  ex-proprietors.  The  new  citizens  went,  as  Cleisthenes  had 
no  doubt  intended,  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  democracy.  It  must 
hare  been  no  small  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  old  oligarchic  houses 
to  find  themselves  enrolled  in  the  same  tribe — perhaps*  even  in  the 
same  deme — ^as  their  late  dependents.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  state  was  in  the  least  decreased  by 
the  influx  of  the  newly  enfranchised ;  indeed,  for  a  city  which  was 
just  about  to  step  forward  to  compete  for  the  hegemony  in  Greece, 
the  accession  of  thousands  of  willing  arms  was  an  unmixed 
blessing. 

The  tribe  organization  was  made  by  Cleisthenes  the  basis  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  Boul§,  or  Senate.  That  body  was  for  the 
future  to  consist  of  five  hundred  members,  of  whom 
fifty  were  elected  from  each  tribe.  Solon's  old  number 
of  four  hundred  senators  therefore  now  vanishes.  The  Senate 
formed  a  permanent  deliberative  body,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
discussing  all  matters  of  public  import,  and  sending  down  recom- 
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iiiendaiioiis  dealing  with  them  to  bo  voted  on  by  the  pubhc 
assembly  uf  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  These  recommendations, 
or  irpui3tfi;\ci;/xaTa,  had  no  validity  in  themselves,  and  only  assumed 
lorco  after  tlu>y  had  been  ratified  by  the  Ecclesia.  In  this  they 
diUcTcil  from  the  Koman  "  Senatus  Gonsultum,"  which^  acquinng 
by  iisiigc  an  independent  authority,  made  the  Senate  at  Rome  a 
IH)\vor  ]>ractically  co-ordinate  with  the  assembly  of  citizeD& 
lU-sivl(>s  acting  as  a  body  for  preliminary  deliberation,  the  Athenian 
Senate  supplied  presidents  to  the  Ecclesia.  The  year  was  <Uvided 
into  ten  pcriovls  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  days  each,  and  one  of 
these  was  given,  in  a  rotation  settled  by  lot,  to  the  senators  of 
each  irilx*.  The  jieriod  was  called  a  Prytany  (irprrcM/e7ft),  and  the 
fifty  senators  who  were  in  oiBce  during  its  continuance  were  known 
as  Trytaneis.  They  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  public  buildings 
named  the  Prytancium,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Thus  they 
were  always  on  the  spot,  ready  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  shortest  notice.  Each  Prytany  was  divided  into  five 
Ijoiliea  of  ten  men  each  (Proedri),  and  each  ten  presided  for  seven 
days  at  all  meetings  both  of  Senate  or  Ecclesia  which  occurred 
during  their  term  of  dignity.  They  chose  from  among  themselves 
every  day  a  chairman  called  the  Epistates,  who  was,  during  hiB 
twenty-four  hours  of  oflice,  supreme  president  alike  of  Senate  and 
public  assembly.  To  him  were  handed  over  every  morning  the 
keys  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  treasury,  together  with  the  great 
seal  of  the  republic,  all  which  the  ephemeral  dignitary  resigned  to 
his  successor  at  the  next  dawn. 

By  the  wholesale  additions  which  he  made  to  the  roll  of  fully 

qualified  citizens,  Cleisthenes  largely  increased  the  numbers  of  the 

Tho        public  assembly — a  body  which  is  now  known  as 

Ecclesia.  "Ecclesia"  when  it  meets  for  political  purposeBi 
"Ileliaea"  when  it  has  judicial  business  in  hand.^  Anything 
which  tho  assembly  may  have  lost  in  authority  by  becomiDg 
unmanageably  numerous  was  more  than  compensated  by  its  in- 
creased privileges  and  new  opportunities  for  interference  in  all 
state  business.     Instead  of  being  convoked  at  irregular  intervals 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  Curtius  has  been  followed  rather  than  Grote 
''n.  this  account  of  the  legislation  of  Cleisthenes.    The  latter  places  many 
■:  tb'*'?'*  changes  at  later  dates. 
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according  to  the  caprice  of  the  magistrates^  the  Ecclesia  was  now 
given  one  day  of  meeting  in  each  Prytany,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  summoned  less  than  ten  times  in  the  year.    But,  in  addition^ 
it  might  be  convoked  at  any  extraordinary  crisis  by  authority  of  \ 
the  Senate  or  of  the  Strategi.    These  extra  sessions  grew  more  and 
more  numerous,  till  at  last,  by  a  new  arrangement,  the  number  of  , 
meetings  during  a  Prytany  was  increased  to  four,  the  power  to 
hold  additional  ones  when  necessary  being  still  retained  in  spite  . 
of  the  multiplication  of  ordinary  days  of  assembly.    The  Ecclesia 
could  deal  with  any  business,  legislative,  administrative,  political, 
or  diplomatic.    It  heard  foreign  ambassadors,  and  after  due  dis- 
cussion decided  on  questions  of  war,  peace,  alliance,  or  treaty. 
It  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  ^account  of  his  stewardship 
fircm  every  magistrate  who  served  the  republic.    It  could  supple- 
ment the  constitution  by  passing  new  laws  of  universal  application, 
or  special  decrees  to  meet  special  circumstances.^    It  could  exercise 
by  its  votes  full  authority  over  revenue  and  taxation.     It  dis- 
tributed honomrs  and  rewards  to  deserving  citizens  or  strangers. 
In  short,  it  possessed  the  control  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  government,  as  in  another  form  and  under  another 
name,  that  of  Heliaea,  it  had  also  full  possession  of  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  state.    After  the  introducer  of  a  measure  and  the 
piivil^ed  presidents  of  the  assembly,  the  Epl states  and  Proedri, 
had  spoken,  it  was  open  to  any  citizen  to  rise  from  his  place, 
thoant  the  Bema,  or  speaker's  platform,  and  address  the  people. 
This  much-valued  right  of  free  speech  \vapp-n<Tia\  was  the  proudest 
of  the  Athenian.    Its  possession  led  a  very  large  number 

m 

flt  Citizens  to  qualify  themselves  as   public  speakers,   so  that 
deal  power  and  capacity  for  debate  were  not  confined  to 
j5^     my  cl       >r  profession  in  the  city.    Of  course  the  Ecclesia  had  its 
.■^-  ■  wbU      own  favourites,  who  could  almost  be  called  professional 
■^  rs,  but  their  harangues  might  be  interspersed  by  those  of 

'^      toy  farmer  or  artisan  whom  enthusiasm,  indigoation,  or  impudence 
j  id  up  to  speaking-point.     Bad  oratory  found  its  check  in  the 

^        Hoots  and  hisses  with  which  the  crowd  were  ready  to  silence  the 

*  Of  decrees  at  Athens,  ^<f>l<rfjLa  is  one  passed  on  its  own  initiative  by  the 
bdesia ;  Tpofio^Kcvfia  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Senate  sent  down  to 
tte  Ecclesia  for  ratification ;  if6fjLos  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution. 
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\\:...'..i^  -r  tLc  K'Fo,  for  the  Ecclesia  was  more  celebrated  for 
livi  ;::.■.<":  x'wwi  K»r  ilfcorum.  On  days  of  an  important  debate  the 
V.  :a  '.c  l*:.yx  \\\iiM  l>c  crammud  with  citizens,  but  when  the  agenda 
w  :-.■  ••!'  ail  u:.ii.tt'rosting  nature  a  small  muster  was  often  seen.  If 
i:  v.;\s  to  .-^ar.ty,  the  presidents  could-  send  out  public  slaves, 
;i  :.nil  with  :\  ri'pc  smeared  with  red  paint,  to  sweep  the  neigh- 
1  -  :ri^^  strot'ts  cf  their  loungers.  Thus  even  a  dull  day  in  the 
i;-  .Ir.-i.i  was  nut  destitute  of  its  humours.  Any  ono  who,  while 
I :.  I'av.iiirini;  t'.>  evade  the  roi>o  and  escape  the  meeting,  received 
a  I-  111  ]i  4'f  tlio  paint  was  liable  to  fine. 

Till'  IMiaoa,  like  the  Ecclesia,  was  at  first  composed  of  the  whole 
\ivC\\  v\  iV.ll  liiizuiis,  or,  at  kast,  of  all  full  citizens  over  thirty  years 
of  ^^<*fi.  Its  history  is  less  exactly  known  than  that  of 
tho  Ecclesia,  but  it  would  appear  that  its  function  as 
M'tilcl  1  y  Ckisthcnes  was  to  try  persons  accused  of  crimes  against 
the  >tati',  such  as  treason,  riot,  or  embezzlement  of  public  funds. 
Till*  casL-s  between  two  private  persons  were  still  decided  before 
tJiL>  ari'lioiis  or  other  individual  magistrates,  while  the  court  of  tho 
Aiv«»i'a;^iis  retained  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide,  and  its 
gi  iiL-ral  censorial  power  of  supervising  the  lives  of  citizens.  It 
was  probaMy  not  during  the  lifetime  of  Cleisthenes,  but  at  Bomo 
subsequent  date  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  that  thfl 
lleliaea  was  divided  into  dikasteries.  Six  thousand  citizens  of 
over  thirty  years  of  age  were  chosen  out  of  it  by  lot,  six  hnndnd 
from  each  tribe.  Then,  of  these,  five  thousand  were  divided  into 
ten  bodies  of  five  hundred  each,  named  dikasteries,  while  tho 
remaining  thousand  were  kept  in  reserve  to  fill  up  the  casual 
vacancies  of  the  ten  panels.  When  a  case  came  on  for  decifiioiif 
the  dikasteries  cast  lots  to  see  which  should  try  it;  while  the 
six  junior  archons,  or  Thesmothetae,  also  cast  lots  to  settle  which 
of  them  was  to  sit  as  president  of  tho  dikastery.  These  elabo^te 
precautions  were  directed  against  the  possible  use  of  bribery  or 
intimidation.  For  since  a  criminal  would  not  know  till  the  lart 
moment  which  archon  would  be  the  presiding  judge,  or  which 
dikastery  would  bo  the  jury  at  his  trial,  he  could  not  set  to  work 
to  exert  influence  or  corruption  on  them.  Moreover,  the  great 
"^izc  of  tlio  dikastery  itself  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  try 
iV»orv     -Justice  at  Athens,  then,  might  be  perverted  by  prejudice 
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•r  party  strife,  but  never  by  the  coarser  means  of  corruption.  In 
bis  the  Athenian  courts  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of 
Stome,  where  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  bribery  seems 
K)  have  been  the  rule  rather  than-  the  exception. 

Having  discussed  the  Ecclesia  and  the  Heliaea,  we  must  now 
torn  to  the  magistracy.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  strikiog  feature 
of  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  that  he  introduced  the  ,^ 

The  archon- 

extraordinary  practice  of  choosing  magistrates  by  lot.  ship  and  the 
Pot  the  future  the  archons  were  selected,  not  by  the  ^°*' 
majority  of  votes  in  the  Ecclesia,  but  by  the  cast  of  the  die.  But 
this  measure  was  not  so  wild  at  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The 
SoioDian  constitution  had  still  been  retained  by  Cleisthenes  as  far 
as  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  from  the  higher 
offices  was  concerned,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  an  archon 
being  a  pauper  subsidized  by  some  wealthy  wire-puller.  Moreover, 
&e  lots  were  cast  not  between  the  whole  body  of  Athenians,  but 
ooly  between  those  who  came  forward  to  stand  as  candidates.  It 
m  fair  to  assume  that  any  man  who  offered  himself  for  an  offico 
iriiich  was  laborious,  responsible,  and  unrcmunerative,  would  be 
I  ssed  of  energy  and  public  spirit.  That  he  would  not  be  a 
I      ious  evil-liver  was  secured  by  the  process  called  "  Dokimasia," 

examination  into  the  character  and  past  life  of  candidates,  in 

ih  all  who  were  esteemed  disreputable  were  struck  out  of  the 
jtition.    Moreover,  the  archonship  was  no  longer  all  that  it 

been  5  the  new  assertion  of  the  supreme  rights  of  the  Ecclesia 

n  it  of  all  its  more  autocratic  and  irresponsible  authority, 

&iKl  tl       was  nothing  in  the  routine  of  administration  and  judicial 

ees  which  remained  before  the  archon,  to  require  anything 

e  than  average  intelligence,  probity,  and  decision.    But  never- 

'y  nen  of  the  highest  political  standing  continued  for  some 

to  present  themselves  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  the  lot. 

l8  long,  in  fact,  as  no  one  but  statesmen  of  some  weight  engaged 

he  struggle,  there  was  enough  probability  of  success  to  encourage 
.  man  who  had  some  regard  for  his  dignity  to  enter  for  it. 
1     aistocles,  for  example,  was  archon  in  493  B.C.,  by  the  chance 

he  die.    In  489  B.C.,  when  Aristeides  came  forward  as  a  candidate, 

)ther  competitors  withdrew,  as  a  testimony  to  his  worthiness. 
t  was  not,  in  fact^  till  the  archonships  had  been  thrown  open  to 
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they  were  always  leading  men,  if  not  capable  officers.    . 
senting  the   choice  of  the  people,  they    naturally   can 
regarded  as  more  serious  personages  than  the  archons,  f 
now  the  mere  children  of  chance.    Hence  they  came  en 
assume  some  of  the  functions  which  had  been  pecu 
archonate;    they  gained  power    to  convoke    the  Ec 
habitually  conducted  diplomatic    relations    with   fore 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Ecclesia  for  ratificatioi 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  had  been  rendered  eligible  for 
of  archon,  by  the   subsequent  reforms  of  Aristeides,  the 
completely  overtopped  the  old  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  be 
real  heads  of  the  Athenian  administration.    They  cannot, 
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men,  without  leaviug  any  individual  of  weight  in  opposition, 
ys  prevailed.    As  might  have  been  expected,  this  arrangement ' 
lot  tend  to  unanimity  or  harmonious  joint  action  among  th0 
«gi,  who,  though  they  were  generally  good  men,  were  often 
hing  but  good  colleagues. 

lere  remains  for  consideration  one  more  provision  of  importance    . 
le  Cleisthenic  constitution — the  extraordinary  device  called 
icism.      The  personal  and  political  rivalry  of 
;  party  leaders  had  been  the  curse  of  Athens ;  it 
led  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  had  reasserted 
*  again  the  moment  that  the  Peisistratidae  had  been  driven 
n  the  conflict  between  Cleisthenes  and  Isagoras.    The  reformer 
about  for  a  means  to  prevent  it  for  the  future,  and  found  one 
he  institution  of  honourable  banishment,  which  men  called 
acism.     He  provided  that  at  any  political  crisis  a  special 
ing  might  be  held,  in  which  the  people  could  declare  by  their 
that  the  presence  of  any  individual  in  Athens  was  prejudicial 

state.  If  six  thousand  votes — ostraka,  as  they  were  called,  ' 
I  being  written  on  an  oyster-shell  (6(rTpaKoy) — were  cast  into 
ballot-box  against  any  one  name,  that  statesman  went  into 
)  for  ten  years.  This  banishment  implied  no  necessary  slur  on 
personal  or  political  character  of  the  sufferer.  He  did  not  lose 
rights  of  citizenship,  or  incur  confiscation  of  property.  When 
enforced  travels  were  ended,  he  re-entered  the  city  with  the 
e  property  and  status  as  he  had  possessed  before  his  departure, 
exile  had  not  been  intended  for  a  punishment  on  him,  but  as 
eans  of  ending  a  political  dead-lock,  or  of  removing  a  personality 
ch  was  inimical  for  the  time  being  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
)f  averting  the  consequences  of  an  honest  but  injudicious 
esman's  personal  influence  on  the  people.  If  we  examine  the 
of  persons  ostracized,  we  find  that  not  only  Hipparchus,*  the 
3cate  of  the  return  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  Damon,  the  over- 
ous  friend  who  was  suspected  of  fostering  autocratic  views  in 
mind  of  Pericles,  are  included  in  it,  but  also  the  blameless 

ides,  who  incurred  his  fate  merely  because  he  staked  his 
tical  career  on  a  persistent  opposition  to  the  views  of  Themis- 

which  were  in  favour  with  the  people  at  the  time.     Cimon 

KTot  to  be  confused  with  his  relative,  the  t3-rant  slain  by  Harmodius. 
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ftTi  1  TluicyiliJos  son  of  Mclesias,  also  suffered  from  ostracism, 
vuki'tl  by  t}ie  uccessity  put  before  the  Ecclesia  of  choosing  betweei 
tlu-ir  policy  and  that  of  PoriclcB.  But  Cleisthenes  forgot  that  i 
w:\<:  i>>«s>iblo  that  there  might  arise  more  than  two  parties  in  th 
siato,  oarh  witli  its  rival  ptlicy.  The  final  disuse  of  Ostracism,  afte 
nil  I  m  ploy  men  t  of  about  a  century,  came  about  from  the  discover] 
th:\t  it  was  powerless  to  remedy  the  confusion  which  arose  froa 
till"  louxisionce  of  more  than  two  factions.  For  when  the  ti 
K>i  ostracism,  in  418  ac^  was  called  upon  to  decide  between  tiu 
Ka*lv rs  of  the  war  p:\rtyand  the  peace  party,  Alcibiades  and  NiciMi 
tlu'  p.irtisans  of  those  statesmen  combined  to  black-ball  the  dflmir 
invu'  IIyi>crbi>liis,  chief  of  a  third  party,  the  extreme  democratflk 
'I'll us  the  two  statesmen,  whose  policies  were  antagonistic,  fltiQ 
remained  to  divide  the  city  with  their  rivalry.  After  this  Mm 
ostracism  was  never  again  employed. 

Such  were  the  chief  ix)ints  in  the  constitution  of  deisthenei^ 
whose  establishment  marks  the  commencement  of  Athenian  great- 
ness.   It  was  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  scheme 

new  consti-  of  legislation  which  had  yet  been  seen,  and  partook  of 
tution.  ^j^^  nature  of  a  gigantic  experiment  in  political  sciencei 
Xo  previous  constitution  in  any  Greek  city  had  given  the  assemlily 
of  the  full  body  of  citizens  such  untrammelled  power  to  sway  ito 
state.  Instead  of  the  restricted  privileges  which  it  had  been  granted 
by  Solon — the  right  to  elect  magistrates  and  to  call  them  to  accoont 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office — ^it  now  enjoyed  almost  unfettered 
control  over  the  foreign  and  home  policy  of  Athens,  and  also  had 
the  supreme  judicial  power  in  the  state.  The  partisans  of  oligarchy 
foretold  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  city  which  had  placed  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  untried  and  fickle  populace.  But  the 
actual  result  of  the  adoption  of  democracy  at  Athens  was  an  out- 
burst of  vigour,  unparalleled  before  or  after  in  any  Greek  dlyi 
The  town,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  st«te  of  the  aecorf 
class,  lying  off  the  main  road  of  commerce,  and  exercising  littl' 
influence  in  international  politics,  suddenly  started  up  as  a  gP8>^ 
naval  and  military  power,  and  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
"^ts  hoplites,  alone  and  unaided,  faced  and  flung  back  the  hithe 
"mvanqiiished  armies  of  the  king  of  the  East ;  its  triremes,  al 
nc-iJr-'T  the  united  fleets  of  Hellas  to  victory  against  the  cor 
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3neiny,  established  an  unquestioned  supremacy  at  sea  which  the 
3noe-famed  squadrons  of  Corinth  and  ^gina  were  not  able  to 
iispute.  An  outburst  of  literary  and  artistic  energy  made  itself 
felt  at  the  same  moment,  and  rendered  Athens  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Far  from  being 
diverted  into  material  channels  by  the  far-reaching  political  interests 
cf  the  day,  the  genius  of  Athenian  art  and  literature  was  stimulated 
by  them  into  higher  flights,  and  its  fullest  development  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  zenith  of  the  imperial  greatness  of  the 
city. 

How  far  was  the  glory  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  the  result 
of  the  constitutional  reforms  which  had  marked  the  end  of  the 
aixth  ?  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
their  connection,  and  to  forget  the  inspiring  effect  which  tlie 
victory  over  Persia,  won  twenty  years  later,  exercised  over  the 
whole  Hellenic  race  no  less  than  over  Athens.  But  the  records  of 
the  years  which  preceded  Salamis  would  be  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  prove  that  Athens  had  set  forth  on  the  path  of  greatness  long 
before  fhe  final  defeat  of  the  Eastern  invader.  In  the  history  of 
the  struggle  which  she  waged  in  order  to  maintain  her  new  consti- 
tatioD,  when  her  neighbours  banded  themselves  together  to  crush 
ha  rising  greatness,  we  shall  see  the  signs  of  the  same  spirit  which 
•ften^rards  enabled  her  to  withstand  the  Persian  and  to  found  an 
empire  of  the  seas. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EVENTS  IN  EUROPEAN  OBEECE  DOWN  TO   THE   BATTLE  OP 

MARATHON,  509-190  B.C. 

Without  depriving  Cleistbones  of  the  credit  due  to  him  for  h 
const! tut iou,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  originatiii 
ca!isc  of  liis  actions  had  been  his  rivalry  with  the  oligarch  Isagors 
Personal  antagonism  to  that  statesman  had  combined  with  patriot 
feeling  to  urge  him  into  the  framing  of  his  all-important  refora 
And  now  the  workings  of  the  hatred  between  the  two  meo  we 
to  make  themselves  seen.  Smarting  under  personal  as  well 
political  defeat,  Isagoras  called  in  foreign  enemies  in  order  to  woi 
his  rival,  reckless  of  the  evils  he  was  thereby  bringing  on  1 
country.  Flying  to  Sparta,  he  stirred  up  his  personal  friend  Ki 
Cleomenes,  to  expel  Cleisthenes  from  Athens  by  force.  So  ea 
was  the  task  in  the  king's  estimation,  that  he  marched  on  Ath€ 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  personal  retainers  only,  withe 
asking  for  or  receiving  the  national  army  of  Sparta,  or  the  cc 
tingents  of  the  numerous  Peloponnesian  states  which  looked 
that  city  as  tbeir  head.  He  sent  before  him  a  herald  to  bid  t 
Cleomenes  Athenians  '*  expel  the  accursed  family,"  u^g  the  ( 
takes  Athens,  gcruplc  concerning  the  hereditary  blood-guiltiness 
the  Alcmaeonidae  for  their  sacrilegious  slaughter  of  the  Cyloni 
conspirators,  in  order  to  discredit  the  Alcmaeonid  Cleisthei 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  reformer  had  either  overrated  i 
strength  of  the  Spartan  army,  or  resolved  to  do  his  best 
deprive  Cleomenes  of  his  nominal  casus  belli.  Immediately 
^«  arrival  of  the  herald  he  withdrew  from  Athens.  Deprived 
■•'»'r  leader,  and  not  yet  realizing  their  own  or  their  adversari 
^T*^  the  Athenians  threw  open  their  gates  to  Cleomenes  a 
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sagoras.    The  Spartan's  retainers  garrisoned  the  Acropolis,  while 
lie  oligarch  installed  himself  in  office  as  archon,  and  mustered  his 
^artisans  to  overthrow  the  new  democratic  constitution  by  a 
ictitious  vote  of  the  people.    Then  Isagoras  declared  the  Cleisthenic 
'Senate  of  Five  Hundred'*  dissolved,  and  replaced  it  by  a  body 
f  three  hundred  oligarchs  named  by  himself.     At  the  same  time 
?ell-nigh  a  thousand  men  of  the  democratic  party  were  expelled 
ram  the  city,  and  sent  to  join  Cleisthenes  in  exile  (508  b.c). 
Meanwhile  the  people  of  Athens  had  the  time  to  count  up  the 
umbers  of  Cleomenes'  body-guard,  and  to  gauge  the  strength  of 
le  native  partisans  of  Isagoras.    The  result  was  a    cneomones 
and  spontaneous  insurrection,  which  broke  capituiatei. 
M  power  of  the  oligarchs  in  a  few  hours.    Isagoras  and  his 
Uowers  were  driven  pell-mell  within  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis, 

only  spot  which  his  Spartan  friends  were  able  to  hold  for  him. 
lie  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  reassembled  and  assumed  its  old 
notions,  recalling  Cleisthenes  and  all  the  other  exiles,  and 
tting  the  full  armed  force  of  Attica  to  blockade  the  Acropolis. 
be  crowd  in  the  fortress  was  great,  and  no  stock  of  provisions 
id  been  laid  in,  so  that  in  a  very  few  days  the  garrison  were 

reaching  a  state  of  starvation.  They  were  soon  compelled  to 
tnender  at  discretion.    The  Athenians,  loth  to  drive  Sparta  to 

•  of  vengeance,  spared  the  lives  of  Cleomenes  and  his  hoplites, 

.  allowed  them  to  depart.    The  king  succeeded  in  smuggling  off 

is  in  the  ranks  of  his  troops,  but  the  rest  of  the  oligarchs 

U  into  the  hands  of  the  people.     So  great  was  the  rage  in  Athena 

i      ir  detestable  attempt  to  destroy  the  national  constitution  by 

aid  of  the  foreigner,  that  all  the  prominent  men,  many  scores 
.  1     iber,  were  put  to  death.    The  rest  of  the  guilty  party  were 

into  exile. 
J  from  feeling  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  life, 
had  no  other  sentiment  in  his  heart,  when  he  returned 
a  -ta,  than  hatred  for  the  people  who  had  brought  his  over- 
aenmg  confidence  to  such  an  ignominious  fall.  News  soon 
rived  at  Athens  that  the  king  was  straining  every  nerve  to 

nize  a  second  and  more  formidable  expedition  against  those 

Jbad  worsted  him.     So  large  was  the  Spartan  contingent  Ib 

new  army,  that  King  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes, 

M 
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\v.a»t  joincil  ^vith  him  in  command ;  while  the  whole  of  the  Pelo« 
]H>inu>sian  subject-allies  had  been  ordered  to  send  their  troops  to 
tlio  I>tliinus,  thuiii^h  no  iufonnation  was  given  them  as  to  the 
di-stiiKitiiai  or  ubjoct  uf  the  exiiedition.  Terrified  at  the  impending 
„.    .  ^^    .        storm,  tlic  Atlienians  sent  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  to 

The  Athenians  '  ' 

(ind  bog  for  aid  from  the  satrap  Artaphomes  and  his 

Artap  crnca.  ,^jj^g{^,j.  ^^  Great  King.  This  embassy  showed  an 
nniHiiTit  of  uiuvisdum  and  a  want  of  Pan-Hellcnio  patriotism 
wliii'h  were  r;irdy  to  bo  found  in  the  actions  of  Athens.  Wo  are 
ti'lil  that  it  was  sent  at  the  suggestion  of  Glcisthencs  himself 
a  fa: I  whirh  tundri  to  strengthen  that  view  of  the  statesman's 
ohiiractor  wliicli  represents  him  as  an  adroit  party-leader  rather 
than  ;i  wholly  unselfish  patriot.  The  satrap  of  Sardis  offered  hard 
terms  to  the  Athenian  envovs.  Ho  could  conceive  of  no  rektion 
K'twetu  the  Groat  King  and  a  foreign  people  other  than  that  of 
iniistor  and  subject.  Accordingly  he  refused  to  pledge  the  armed 
aid  of  Persia  to  the  Athenians^  unless  they  should  make  the 
tyi-ioal  ofloringfl  of  earth  and  water,  and  acknowledge  Darius  SB 
their  suzerain.  So  great  was  the  dread  of  Sparta  which  filled  the 
ambassadors'  miuds,  that  they  actually  accepted  the  satrap's  con- 
ditions, and  undertooki  in  the  name  of  Athens,  to  do  homage  to 
the  king.  On  their  return,  however,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
themselves  met  with  the  wildest  indignation.  Even  in  the  wont 
extremity  the  Athenians  had  not  dreamed  of  surrendering  them- 
selves to  the  barbarian,  but  only  of  forming  an  allianco  with  him* 
The  engagement  was  repudiated,  the  treaty  disavowed,  and  th« 
advocates  of  the  embassy  as  well  as  the  ambassadors  themselvcf 
fell  into  discredit.  From  this  moment  Cleisthenes,  in  spite  of  lU 
his  undoubted  services  to  the  state,  is  never  again  found  aoting 
as  the  director  of  the  assembly ;  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  he* 
compelled  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life. 

Athens  would  havo  been  left  wholly  unaided  to  face  the  attook 
of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  feetis 
ally  whom  she  possessed — the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Plataeti 
Wo  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter  how  the  Peisistratidae  had 
nndertaken,  in  behalf  of  Athens,  the  protection  of  the  Plataeaos 
■v«nBf  their  Thoban  neighbours,  and  now  the  alliance  was  stitt 
M.    But  the  friendship  of  Plataea  ensured  the  enmity  rf 
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Thebes,  and  when  Gleomenes  was  mustering  his  army  the  Boeotian 
League  thought  that  the  opportunity  had  come  to  reclaim  its  one 
recalcitrant  member.  The  Thebans  drew  into  alliance  with  them- 
selves the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  great  maritime  town  of  Euboea, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  rising  commercial  and  maritime  power  of 
Athens,  and  were  not  averse  to  crush  a  city  which  was  beginning 
to  supersede  older  marts  as  the  emporium  of  the  Central  Aegean. 
Gleomenes,  therefore,  found  it  easy  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations 
with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians,  who  undertook  to  fall  on  Attica 
from  the  north  as  soon  as  the  Spartan  army  should  have  passed 
the  Isthmus. 

It  was,  accordingly,  with  every  prospect  of  success  before  him 
.  that  Gleomenes  led  his  army  through  the  Megarid  into  the  plain 
of  Eleusis.    Once  arrived  there,  the  allies  learnt  the     cieomenes 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  assembled — a  pur-  invades  Attica, 
pose  which  many  of  them  viewed  with  the  highest  disgust.    For 
Gleomenes  now  proposed  a  plan  far  more  iniquitous  than  that  of 
overthrowing  the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens ;   he  openly 
avowed  that  he  would  make  his  friend  Isagoms  tyrant  of  Attica. 
Such  an  act  would  have  been  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  policy 
which  Sparta  bad  hitherto  pursued,  that  of  expelling  all  the  tyrants 
"whom  she  met.      King  Demaratus,  who  was  joined  with  Gleo- 
menes in  the  command  of  the  army,  was  not  unnaturally  provoked 
into  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  his  colleague,  and  found  him- 
sdf  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  allies.    The  Athenians,  who 
bad  mustered  in  full  force  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Thriasian 
Plain,  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  enemy  made  no  movement  of 
advance.     Everything,  indeed,  was  in  confusion  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  camp.     The  Gorinthians,  who  remembered  the  ills  they 
"W  suffered  under  the  hmise  of  Gypselus,  took  the  lead  in  refusing 
to  fight  merely  that  a  tyranny  might  be  established  at  Athens. 
Hany  of  the  contingents  of  the  smaller  states  showed  a  similar 
disposition,  and  Demaratus  backed  them  with  his  authority.    At 
last,  after  a  stormy  council  of  war,  the  army  broke  up;  the  allies 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  Gleomenes  was  forced  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  Sparta  without  having  enjoyed  his  revenge. 

While  the  Athenian  army  had  been  concentrated  in  front  of 
the  main  body  of  invaders,  the  Boeotians  and  Ghalcidians  had 
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r.iv.\j:;  :'..-.■  u'viiwAsrera  Jcmes  of  Attica  without  meeting  with 
r-.-.^M:.  ■:.  D^:  t;:o  in^ment  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  departed, 
i'..v  A::.,.:.,  in?  :..i,<il!y  timed  northward  to  check  these  incursioDS. 
Tl.tv  i..a:v:.'M  t:r*i  agiinst  the  Chalcidians,  but,  hearing  that  the 
Thiui::?  were  hirryiiii;  coast  wards  to  join  their  confederates,  threw 
i:.e::.s*.'.vi-  K^twocn  the  two  forces  and  attacked  them  in  detail. 
I-  liy  they  fouj'at  two  battles.    In  the  morning  they  fell  on 

i:.».  i".  v.'ti.iiiS  AvA  r.-uteil  them,  taking  seven  hundred  prisoners; 
thv:.,  ^r.^iiij  the  Euripus  iiito  Euboea,  they  encountered  the 
C:.Alv:'MiA:-.s  in  the  afternoon  and  won  another  victory. 

S  i':ici>ivc  WAS  this  second  engagement,  that  Chalcis  itself  fell 
i'.r.K'  the  lavl  l<  \}i  the  conquerors.  Expelling  from  the  city  the 
The  Athenian*  fi*i"ih'^*  Called  Ilippobotae,  who  had  ruled  it  as  a  strict 

tAkeciiaiciB.  ^.j^aroby,  the  Athenians  divided  their  confiscated 
tjtatts  into  four  thousand  farms,  and  bestowed  them  on  poor 
Liii.:ins  of  Athens.  This  was  the  fii*st  of  their  many  Cleruchits^ 
ir  **lotiiUj:s-oiit''  of  conquered  territory.  Although  the  lower 
c'.assis  iu  Chalcis  were  left  unharmed  to  dwell  among  the  new 
settlors,  tiio  state  was  in  reality  transformed  into  a  mere  dependency 
if  Atiien>,  as  all  political  power  rested  with  the  permanent  garrison 
uf  Cleruchs.  A  comparison  at  once  suggests  itself  between  this 
SLttlement  and  the  svstem  of  " colonies "  which  the  Romans  found 
so  olTectual  in  holding  down  newly  conquered  districts  in  Italy. 

In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies,  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
continued  the  war,  but  they  met  with  no  success  in  it.    Sending 

^  for  advice  to  Delphi,  the  Thebans  received  from  the 

War  between  i         ,,      i       .  -,      -    , 

Athens  and  Oracle  the  command  to  **  ask  aid  of  those  nearest  to 
Aearina.  them."  This  dark  saying  could  not  apply  to  their 
neighbours  of  Coronea  or  Tanagra,  who  were  already  serving  in  the 
army  of  the  league,  so  was  interpreted, — as  no  doubt  the  oracle  had 
designed, — into  a  hint  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Aeginetans. 
Thebe  and  Aegina,  it  was  remembered,  were,  according  to  the  old 
myths,  sisters,  daughters  of  the  river-god  AsGpus;  hence  their 
descendants  might  be  regarded  as  the  "  nearest  relatives "  of  each 
other.  An  embassy  was  therefore  sent  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
^'«land  state. 

^^'^  same  commercial  jealousy  which  had  influenced  Chalda 
♦apif  felt  at  Aegina  with  redoubled  force.    Athens  wai 
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i  possible  rival  before  the  fall  of  Ghalcis,  but  after  she  had 
wallowed  up  the  trade  of  the  great  Euboean  town  she  had  become 
Loubly  formidable.  If  we  add  that  as  Dorians  the  Aeginetans 
Lespised  their  Ionian  neighbours,  and  as  oligarchs  detested  their 
lemocratic  constitution,  we  can  easily  understand  their  frame  of 
nind.  They  still  possessed  the  largest  navy  in  European  Greece, 
ind  determined  to  use  it  ere  Athens  had  time  to  grow  yet  greater. 
Accordingly  they  commenced  to  ravage  Phalerum  and  the  other 
sea-coast  demes  of  Western  Attica,  and  by  these  attacks,  which  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  drew  off  the  pressure 
)f  the  war  from  the  Boeotians  (506  B.C.). 

Meanwhile  Cleomcnes  had  returned  to  Sparta,  and  in  spite  of  his 

second  failure  found  himself  able  to  stir  up  his  countrymen  to  new 

projects  against  Athens.    They  tacitly  threw  blame    Hippiasat 

on  Demaratus  for  having  opposed  his  colleague's  plans      sparta. 

by  passing  a  decree  "  that  the  two  kings  should  never  in  future  go 

out  in  the  same  army.'*    Moreover,  they  summoned  a  congress  of 

delegates  from  the  whole  of  the  allied  states  to  assemble  at  Sparta, 

for  they  apparently  considered  that  although  the  confederates  had 

refused  to  march  against  Athens  when  the  order  was  suddenly  and 

arbitrarily  laid  before  them,  they  might  be  induced  to  reconsider 

their  determination  by  argument  and  debate.    The  Spartans  also 

took  the  strange  step  of  sending  for  Hippias  from  his  refuge  at 

SigSum,  and  offering  to  restore  him  to  the  tyranny.     Finding  that 

Isagoras'  party  had  failed  to  help  them,  they  hoped  that  the  faction 

of  iRipporters  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  still  survived  in  Athens, 

might  be  stirred  into  activity  by  their  aid,  and  used  to  break  up 

the  power  of  the  new  democracy.    Forgetting  the  old  grudge  of  his 

expulsion  from  Athens  by  Spartan  hands,  the  ex-tyrant  repaired  to 

the  congress,  and  joined  Cleomenes  in  plying  every  argument  on 

the  assembled  allies.    The  Corinthians,  however,  remained  obdurate, 

and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  league 

evidently  inclined  to  non-intervention.     Nothing  could  be  done  to 

convince  them,  and  Hippias  returned  in  disgust  to  his  place  of  exile 

in  the  Troad.     For  the  present  he  abandoned  the  attempt  to  make 

any  capital  out  of  the  internal  politics  of  Greece,  and  set  himselt 

inatead  to  win  favour  with  the  satrap  Artaphernes  of  Sardis,  who 

VIS  already  ill-disposed  towards  Athens  on  account  of  the  uncere- 
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iii'Sii  MS  \v;iv  ill  ^\llich  that  state,  two  years  before,  had  repudiated 
till'  ii.ilt'-i:ititi(.il  treaty  which  had  bound  it  to  Persia.  An  attempt 
to  C'Liiii-.iti'  \\\M  utVontUnl  magnate  which  the  Athenians  made, 
whtii  ilnv  }.«'.ir«l  of  ilic  iiitrij;ue3  of  the  ex-tyrant,  had  no  other 
I'fiui  \\\'\\\  t«»  ilraw  frum  Artaphcrncs  the  declaration  that  "they 
I'.i'.iM  »iily  M'ourc  their  safety  by  receiving  back  Hippias,  and 
j^ivii.i;  ihc  Cheat  King  earth  and  water."  From  that  moment  the 
AtheiiiiiiiS  regarded  peace  with  the  great  Eastern  power  as  im- 
|K>s>ibl<',  and  re>i^ned  themselves  to  tho  necessity  of  adding  the 
rer>i;in  to  the  alnaily  considerable  list  of  their  enemies  (605  B.a). 
At  ji  nminent  wiien  the  armies  of  Mcgabazus  were  slowly  making 
thiir  way  westward  through  Thrace  and  Macedon  towards  Greece, 
tlie  e<Mi>eqiienees  of  ollending  the  Great  King  must  have  seemed 
likely  to  bo  fiital.  liut  rather  than  give  up  their  cherished  consti- 
tuti-'u  the  Athenians  resolved  to  brave  them. 

After  the  unfruitful  congress  at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  had  refused  to  crush  Athens  for  Cleomenes'  gratification, 
the  Athenians  were  freed  from  the  foe  whom  they  most  dreaded. 
'J'lie  ju'-ace  ]\irty  at  J:>parta  was  not  only  headed  by  King  Demaratus, 
but  favoured  by  the  ephors,  who  dreaded  lest  Cleomenes  should 
attenii)t  to  win  back  tho  old  royal  power  of  tho  Heraclidao. 
Accordingly  tho  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  no  longer  appear 
among  the  enemies  of  Athens,  and  when  next  a  Spartan  king  is 
heard  of  in  connection  with  Athenian  affairs,  he  appears  in  a 
benevolent  rather  than  a  hostile  aspect.  It  is  probable  that  the 
continued  neutrality  of  the  Peloponnesian  powers  was 

War  between  i_ 

Sparta  and  in  somo  degree  secured  by  a  desperate  war  which 
^^^^^'  about  this  time  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Argos 
(c//'c.  505  n.c).^  The  Argivcs  had  never  forgotten  the  ancient 
supremacy  which  their  city  had,  in  the  days  of  Pheidon,  enjoyed  over 
all  the  lands  within  tho  Isthmus,  and  seized  their  opportunity  when 
Sparta  was  estranged  from  the  majority  of  her  allies.  Instead, 
however  of  being  able  to  molest  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  "wero 
obliged  to  fight  on  tho  defensive,  for  Cleomenes  advanced  at  once 

nto  Argolis.    After  trying  unsuccessfully  to  attack  Argos  from 

«,A  /lote  of  tliis  war  is  doubtful.    Some  place  it  as  early  as  517  B.C., 
«tc  as  194  B.C.     The  date  given  above  seems  probable,  how- 
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le  west,  the  king  compelled  the  Aeginetans  and  Sicyonians  to 
ipply  him  with  ships,  and  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns. 
;ere  Jie  foimd  the  Argive  army  occupying  a  defensive  position  at 
place  called  Sepoia,  between  their  capital  and  the  sea.  By  gross 
urelessness  the  Argives  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and 
sceived  a  crashing  defeat.  Kor  was  this  all :  the  majority  of  the 
ig^tives  sought  refuge  hard  by,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero 
urgos,  where  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Spartan 
rmy.  Gleomenes  might  have  received  them  to  surrender,  and 
'  ined  any  terms  he  thought  fit  to  ask  for  their  release ;  but  ho 
instead  to  commit  an  atrocity  which  has  few  parallels  m  Greek 
ustory.  He  blocked  all  the  outlets  with  troops,  and  then  set  fire 
BO  the  grove.  Not  an  Argive  escaped  from  the  flames  except  to 
hll  by  the  sword.  In  this  huge  disaster  the  vanquished  lost  six 
thousand  men,  two-thirds  of  their  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Gleomenes  might  have  taken  the  city  had  he  chosen,  but  instead 
of  doing  so  returned  home,  only  celebrating  his  victory  by 
forcing  his  way  into  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  which  stood  outside 
the  walls  of  Argos,  and  doing  solemn  sacrifice  therein,  despite  :he 
priests,  whom  he  caused  to  be  flogged  for  their  remonstrances.  On 
being  attacked  at  Sparta  for  his  remissness,  he  gave  the  ephors 
the  curious  answer  that  the  Delphic  oracle  had  foretold  that  ho 
should  "  destroy  Argos."  When  he  found  that  this  was  the  name 
of  the  grove  which  he  had  burnt  after  the  battle,  he  saw  that  the 
pK^hecy  had  been  fulfilled ;  moreover,  the  sacrifice  which  he  made 
at  the  temple  of  Hera  had  not  been  so  propitious  as  to  promise 
complete  success,  and  he  had  therefore  returned.  Whether  con- 
vinced or  not,  the  ephors  desisted  from  their  reproaches.  The  main 
importance  of  this  campaign  was  that  it  took  Argos  out  of  Greek 
politics  for  more  than  a  generation.  Its  reduced  population  saw 
their  subject-allies  of  Omeao  Cleonae  and  Mycenae  m  successful 
revolt,  and  were  even  reduced  to  struggle  for  existence  with  their 
own  agricultural  serfs,  who  rose  and  maintained  a  vigorous  war 
against  them  for  several  years. 

We  must  now  return  to  Athens.  That  state,  though  freea  from 
fear  of  Sparta,  had  a  war  with  Thebes  and  Aegina  still  on  her  hands, 
besides  the  prospect  ot  another  with  Persia  impending.  Of  the 
letails  of  the  former  struggle  we  unfortunately  know  nothing ;  but 
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•  .. -.  •.  •  ".  -.v.;  iKiv.  i:::-'::ct:>.-!':l,  >:r.':e,  when  the  revolted  loniaDS 

- :.:  A::>:.\j  rjis  to  l-ez  ir  aid  in  500  B.c.,  Athens  was 

t.  :. :   s»r.i.».  :!.  .\  c.:.  V.:i.n  i  •  st  are  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  for 

>':.<:.:.i  -  j-ra;l.:*5  -.n  lie  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    This 

w  .«  •■;.    t\i'. ".::'.  :i  which  c>Oi'<rared  with  the  Eretriaus  audMile- 

-; .!.-  !';  !;. .!  ■.:.:"  rf.r.v.o  aiukk  on  Sardis  which  roused  such  wrath 

.!*  i  M:.>.    1':  '.I  \y  :;.o  vici.<si:adc-s  of  liie  war  with  Aegina  acooont 

:  r  :'..•  I'l.i  li-it.  ox:qt  on  this  cne  occasion,  Athens  sent  no  help 

:     ••. r  r..i-:.::;  k::.<:ViCn ;   f^r  it  is  iiiipossible  to  find  any  other 

!'.\-  1;  f  r  i.'.T  lies- riivH  of  tho  lonians,  when  that  people  were 

li. !.:::..:  "m  r  lutilts  ly  keeping  ikr  enemy  employed  at  home. 

'['.  r.   i'.."  Ati-'iii.iiis  realized  the  meaning  to  themselves  of  the 

ii  '.  ."f  « i'  li."  I.'iiic  tk\\'\i  is  sufiicienily  shown  by  their  conduct  itt 

i.i  '....iiitr-  f  ^i.^yl:icl.u^'splay,  "The  Fall  of  Miletus  "(see  p.  145). 

F  r  ^ix  years,  liuwover,  the  revolt  in  Asia  Minor  left  the  Peraan 

I:  «  s'  .irt-  time  iV-r  interference  with  states  beyond  the  Aegaean,  and 

ti.v-  resjitr  was  very  precious  to  Athens.      It  allowed  a  whole 

i:«ij'  ration  t'»  arise  wliich  had  been  educated  in  a  free  and  demO' 

( t;ii:c  city,  where  the  tra'litions  of  t3'ranny  and  seditious  party 

strife  wtTe  yearly  growing  less  dangerous.    Nothing,  indeed,  could 

have  biun   more   fortunate  for  Athens  than  the  course  which 

cvtiits  t.'uk  in  the  period  510-4110  B.C.    The  memory  of  the  deeds 

i»f  IIip[.ias  and  Lsagoras  was  enough  to  make  oligarchy  or  tyranny 

inipu.ssi1)le,  while  the  violent  interference  of  Sparta  had  made  men 

associate  in  all  their  thoughts  the  autonomy  of  Athens  and  her 

democratic  constitution,  which  had  been  alike  threatened  by  foreign 

amis.     Finally,  the  long  war  with  Aegina  hindered  the  Athenians 

from  relapsing  into  their  old  party  quarrels,  by  the  continual  state 

of  tension  in  wliich  it  kept  them,  and  at  the  same  time  drove  them 

to  hccomc  more  and  more  of  a  naval  power. 

Public  opinion,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  among  enlightened  men 
throughout  Greece,  laid  the  prosperity  of  the  city  to  the  credit  of 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  "  In  this  whole  course  of  events,** 
writes  Uerodotus,  "  it  was  plainly  evident  what  an  excellent  thing 
is  a  democratic  constitution.  For  while  Athens  was  ruled  by 
'vrants  her  citizens  were  no  more  fortunate  in  war  than  their 
icighbours,  but  when  they  were  freed  they  proved  themselves  far 
bn  bc-f-.  soldiers.    This  evidently  came  from  the  fact  that  they 
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re  slack  while  they  worked  for  a  master,  but  grew  zealous  when 
3ry  man  was  fighting  to  defend  his  own  liberty." 
The  twenty  years  510-490  B.C.  were  the  training-school  of 
henian  greatness ;  and  the  turn  which  the  history  of  the  subsc- 
ent  half-century  took  is  only  to  be  explained  when  we  realize 
sir  meaning  and  importance.  Nothing  can  illustrate  their  effect 
tter  than  the  influence  which  they  exerted  on  the  character  and 
sition  of  the  three  great  men  whom  Athens  produced  during  this 
ocb. 

MUtiades,  son  of  Cimon,  was  a  man  who,  in  an  earlier  generation, 

mid  have  proved  either  an  aspirant  for  tyranny  or  a  bitter 

igarchic  partisan.    He  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  icutiadesat 

I       families,  the  Aeacidae,  who  claimed  descent     Athens. 

Q        Salaminian  Ajax.    The  wealth  and  influence  of  his  father 

so  great  that  it  had  drawn  down  on  him  banishment  at  the 

of  Feisistratus,  and  assassination  from  the  more  reckless 

MUtiades  himself  had  withdrawn  from  Athens  to  escape 

ar  fate,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  curious  inheritance  in  the 

5ian  Chersonese.    His  uncle  and  namesake  had,  thirty  years 

re,  become  king  of  a  small  tribe  of  barbarians  named  the 

)nci,  who  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  (see  page  114), 

EHeM  people,  being  oppressed  in  war  by  their  neighbours,  had,  by 

advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  taken  a  Greek  for  king.     The 

Ifiltiades  not  only  reigned  over  them,  but  subdued  by  their 

everal  small  Greek  cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  so  that 

at  once  a  Doloncian  king  and  a  tyrant  over  Cardia  and  its 

c  neighbours.    In  this  double  capacity  he  was  succeeded  by 

nephews,  of  whom  his  more  famous  namesake  was  the  second. 

younger  MUtiades  has  already  met  our  notice,  at  the  moment 

he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  other  Greek  vassals  of  Darius 

od     x)y  the  Danube  bridge,  at  the  time  of  that  monarch's  expe- 

into  Scythia.    When  the  Ionic  revolt  took  place  he  joined  in 

•tily,  and,  after  driving  out  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Imbros 

Lemnos,  took  his  countrymen  at  home  into  partnership,  and 

them  to  establish  their  second  great  Cleruchy  in  the  con- 

»d  islands  (499  B.C.).      When,  however,  the  Hellespontino 

08  were  recovered  by  the  armies  of  the  great  king  in  497  B.C., 

es  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  o^vn  little  dominion  in  the 
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Thracian  Chersonese,  and,  after  fi  hairbreadth  escape  from  a  Pbcc- 
iiician  squadron,  wliich   chased   his  galleys   across    the  Aegean, 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  reach  Athens  in  safety.    The  people 
were  not  ungrateful  for  the  services  ho  had  done  them  in  the 
matter  of  Imbros  and  Lcmnos,  and  ere  long  chose  him  as  one  of  the 
ten  strategi  of  the  year.    That  an  ex-tyrant  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  oligarchic  families  could  be  elected  to  the  highest  office 
by  the  democracy  proves  two  things.    The  constitution  of  Cleift- 
thcnes  must  have  obtained  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  esteem  of  the 
Athenian  people  that  they  had  grown  to  regard  it  as  invulnerable 
to  the  assaults  of  any  internal  enemy;  even  a  man  of  the  meet 
undemocratic  antecedents  could  not  harm  it,  though  he  held  one  of 
the  chief  magistracies  in  the  state.     Secondly,  Miltiades  bimi 
must  have  possessed  no  small  share  of  that  power  of  adapting  one^ 
self  to  circumstances  which  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Attic  character.    For  an  independent  sovereign  to  become  ft 
republican  official,  and  to  win  high  renown  in  that  capacity,  \ 
indeed  a  marvel.     Nevertheless,  Miltiades  had  not  been  brought 
up  under  the  training  of  the  constitution  of  Oleisthenes— 
Athenians  never  folt  that  he  was  quite  one  of  themselves — and, 
spite  of  his  many  excellent  qualities,  he  could  never  make  himseb 
thoroughly  the  people's  hero  and  champion  as  two  younger  men  \ 
came  into  prominence  at  Athens  about  the  same  time  as  himselt. 

These  two  were  Aristeides  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Themistodei  ^ 
son  of  Neocles.    Both  were  sprung  from  undistinguished  familiei  1 
of  the  middle  class,  and  the  second  was  not  even  of  pure  Attio 
parentage,  his  mother  having  been  a  Carian  woman.    Each,  there-  • 
fore,  owed  his  position  to  his  own  ability,  and  only  rose  to  pro-  [ 
minence  through    the    carriere   ouverte   aux  talents  which  the  { 
democratic  constitution  opened  to  him.     But,  except  in  age  and 
station,  the  two  men  were  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
beings  to  be.    Aristeides  won  the  confidence  of  the  Athenian  peopli 
by  his  possession  of  those  virtues  which  were  most  wanting  in  tb" 
national  character.     Themistocles,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
renown  because  ho  reproduced  in  their  highest  possible  deve     i 
ment  all  the  features,  good  and  bad  alike,  of  the  Athenian  < 
position. 

The  son  of  Lysimachus  displayed  two  great  and  excellent  tFEdl 
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as  rigidly  just  and  honourable^  and  he  was  gifted  with  the 

imperturbable  cool-headedness.     The  faults  of 

thenian  democracy  were  precisely  the  reverse 

se  good  qualities.    Their  foible  was  over-hasty  action,  the 

icy  to  be  led  astray  m  matters  both  of  right  and  wrong  and 

)ediency  and  inexpediency  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment. 

\  they  learnt  by  experience  to  respect  the  one  man  who  was 

moved  by  passion  or  prejudice,  but  always  summed  up 
J  on  the  side  of  honour  and  justice.  But  ere  he  fully  won  the 
ence  of  his  countrymen,  Aristeides  had  to  undergo  a  rough 
bion.  Often  his  advice  was  scorned,  and  once  he  was  even 
ized  for  bis  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  policy  which 
he  momentary  approbation  of  the  people.  Every  one  has 
the  story  of  the  prejudiced  and  ignorant  voter  who,  oa  that 
on,  gave  his  voice  for  expulsion,  "  because  he  was  tired  of 
s  hearing  Aristeides  called  *  The  Just.' "  True  or  false,  the 
ote  brings  into  relief  the  pettiness  of  human  nature  and  the 
I  jealousy  which  Aristeides  had  to  surmount  before  his 
3n  grew  unquestioned. 

3  son  of  Neocles  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  type.    Tha 
5table  talents  of  Aristeides  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by 

lius,  but  to  his  rival's  moral  virtues  he  had 
Qg  to  oppose.  The  characteristics,  evil  as  well 
)d,  of  the  Athenian  people  seemed  incarnate  in  him.  Of  all 
men  that  Greece  ever  knew,  he  was  incomparably  the  most 
iile  and  ingenious.  Thucydides  says  that  at  unpremeditated 
.  there  was  no  one  to  compare  with  him.  With  the  shortest 
t  given,  he  would  always  hit  on  a  happy  expedient,  and  his 
sts  of  future  events  were  wonderfully  accurate.    Nor  did  his 

«  proceed  from  study  and  long  forethought;  they  were 
ruits  of  the  untaught  quickness  of  his  intellect.  But 
istocles'  ready  brains  were  employed  to  benefit  his  country 
o  long  as,  while  so  doing,  he  benefited  himself  also.  If  he 
atnotic,  his  patriotism  was  merely  a  larger  kind  of  selfishness, 

embraced  his  country  as  a  thing  necessary  to  his  comfort. 
J  all,  he  was  hopelessly  corrupt  in  money  matters.  He  made 
8  a  paying  trade.  Left  a  patrimony  of  three  talents  by  his 
,  he  was  found  to  possess  more  than  ninety  at  the  moment 
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of  the  siuUlcu  end  of  his  career  ia  Athens^  and  this  large  fortune 
had  U'cn  mainly  accumulated  by  taking  bribes  from  foreign  states. 
That  lie  was  notliing  more  than  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  was 
suflicieiitly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  expelled  from  his  country, 
he  promptly  went  over  to  the  Persians,  and  died  in  the  receipt  of 
a  ]K'nsion  from  King  Artaxerxes.  All  the  vices  of  the  Greek 
character  were  indeed  embodied  in  him — selfishness,  double-dealing, 
want  of  i)olitical  principle,  malevolent  jealousy,  and  that  love  ol 
ostentation  which  drives  men  to  the  acquisition  of  v^ealth  by  any 
means,  whether  dishonourable  or  fair  and  open.  Yet,  ere  his  faults 
were  discovered  by  his  countrymen,  he  had  done  them  benefits 
whose  effects  were  uni)aralleled.  For  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
life,  when  in  working  for  Athens  ho  also  worked  for  himself,  his 
services  to  the  state  were  such  as  no  statesman,  not  even  Pericles, 
was  ever  able  to  surpass. 

It  was  the  necessities  of  the  war  with  Aegina  which  first  brought 
Themistocles  into  prominence.  He  had  obtained  the  archonship 
Fortification  l>y  the  hazard  of  the  lot  in  493  b.c.  and,  while  holding 
ofPeiraeus.  ^^^  office,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  fortify  the 
Peiracus  and  make  it  their  naval  arsenal.  Previously  the  Athenian 
harbour  had  been  the  open  roadstead  of  PhalOrum,  whose  only 
advantage  was  that  it  lay  on  the  spot  at  which  the  sea  approached 
the  city  most  nearly.  The  Peiraeus  had  been  merely  a  rocky  waste 
peninsula,  undefended  and  unemployed.  Themistocles  saw  its 
capacities,  and  at  his  instigation  it  was  walled  off,  and  made  the 
naval  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
admirably  fitted,  presenting  as  it  did  one  large  and  two  smaller 
harbours,  all  deep  enough  to  receive  the  largest  ships,  and  yet  so 
narrow  at  their  mouths  that  they  could  be  closed  with  chains  and 
booms  so  as  to  be  perfectly  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  The  Peiraeos 
was  inconveniently  distant  indeed  (four  miles)  from  Athens,  and 
did  not  lie  so  thoroughly  under  the  eyes  of  all  who  dwelt  in  the 
city  as  did  the  Bay  of  Phalerum ;  but  for  safety,  strength,  and 
commercial  use  it  was  so  incomparably  superior,  that  it  superseded 
the  older  station  at  once.  In  a  few  years  it  became  a  considerable 
town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  democratic  section  of  the 
Athenian  people  ;  for  the  landless  class  flocked  down  in  crowds  to 
the  port,  where  employment  was  easy  to  find,  either  on  shipboard 
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or  in  connection  with  the  small  industries  which  were  called  into 
existence  by  the  necessities  of  the  seafaring  population.  The 
ptturlicos  6x^05  of  the  Piraeus  grew  ere  long  to  be  a  prominent  factor 
in  Athenian  politics ;  for  the  events  of  the  years  which  followed 
the  founding  of  the  new  port  were  such  as  to  bring  forward  in 
every  way  the  importance  of  the  naval  side  of  the  city's  strength. 

In  493  B.C.,  the  very  year  of  Themistocles'  archonship,  the  hands 

of  the  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  were  once  more  entirely  free. 

The  last  throes  of  the  Ionic  revolt  were  over,  and  the       DariuB 

great  king  might  now  send  forth  his  armies  to  renew    *SrSS" 

that  Westward  progress  which  had  been  interrupted     493  b,o. 

by  the  rebellion.    To  give  an  opportunity  for  prompt  submission 

to  any  states  which  might  choose  to  do  homage  without  making 

any  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  Darius  sent  heralds  to  every 

city  in  Greece  to  demand  the  customary  "earth  and  water." 

After  the  affair  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  Athenians  could  not 

hope  for  favourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Persia ;  but  their 

indignant  rejection  of  submission  might  have  taken  a  less  ferocious 

form.    They  cast  the  unfortunate  herald  into  the  Barathrum,  or 

pit  into  which  criminals  were  thrown,  and  bade  him  take  earth 

therefrom.    Themistocles  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  act,  nor  is 

it  out  of  keeping  with  his  character.    It  is  more  surprising  to  find 

the  same  deed  repeated  by  the  self-contained  Spartans.    Indignant 

that  the  first  state  in  Greece  should  be  held  so  lightly  by  the 

king,  they  gave  his  herald  water  by  tossing  him  into  a  well. 

These  two  desperate  defiances  proclaimed  that  it  was  war  to  the 

death  between  Persia  and  the  two  most  resolute  states  in  Greece. 

But  in  other  cities  the  summons  did  not  meet  such  an  answer ; 

many  dismissed  the  heralds  with  scorn ;   but    some  gave    the 

necessary  pledge,  and  notable  among  these  were  the  Aeginetans, 

who  were  probably  impelled  as  much  by  dislike  of  Athens  as  by 

mere  dread  of  Darius. 

The  submission  of  Aegina  had  an  unexpected  result  in  reconciling 
Athens  and  Sparta.   Hearing  of  the  line  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  taken  up,  the  Athenians  sent  to  them,  ignoring 
old  grudges,  and  appealed  to  them  to  hinder  the  oieomenes  and 
desertion  ot  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  which     ©^^aratus. 
the  Aeginetans  meditated.    Nor  did  they  appeal  in  vain.     King 
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CUcomcQCS  hail  lost  tlio  memory  of  his  old  wrath  with  Athens 
whilu  engaged  in  the  subsequent  struggle  with  Argos,  and  in  a 
loii^  cuurrie  of  wrangling  with  his  colleague  DemaratUB.  He  took 
up  warmly  the  grievance  against  Aegina,  all  the  more  so  that 
Demaratus  did  the  reverse.  Going  in  person  to  the  island,  be 
declared  there  his  intention  of  coercing  any  traitorous  attempt 
against  the  common  weal  of  Greece.  Acting  under  private  advice 
from  Dcmaratus,  the  Acginctans  took  no  notice  of  the  threat,  uid 
Cleomcnes  returned  in  high  dudgeon  to  Sparta.  There  he  at  once 
put  into  action  a  loug-mcditated  scheme  against  his  colleague  and 
enemy.  He  laid  against  him  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  and  when 
an  apixial  was  made  on  the  point  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  a  bribed 
oracle  replied  that  Dcmaratus  was  no  true  son  of  King  Ariston. 
lie  was  dethroned  and  superseded  by  Leotychides,  who  had  been 
Cleomenes*  confederate  in  the  plot.  Dcmaratus  fled  to  Asia,  and 
rci)aired  to  the  court  of  Darius,  whose  favour  he  won.  From  that 
time  forward  his  return  at  the  head  of  a  Persian  army  was  a 
constant  source  of  dread  to  Cleomenes  and  every  other  Spartan, 
and  ittf  prospect  did  much  to  keep  them  Arm  in  their  resistance  to 
the  great  king. 

"When  ho  had  thus  provided  himself  with  a  subservient  colleague, 
Cleomenes  swooped  down  on  Aegina.  So  irresistible  did  he  now 
appear,  that  the  Acginctans  submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle. 
He  bound  them  to  peace  with  Athens,  and,  to  secure  it,  took  from 
them  ten  hostages  of  the  highest  rank,  whom  he  handed  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  when  the  armies  of  the 
Medo  presented  themselves  on  Attic  soil  two  years  later,  there 
was  no  hostile  power  ready  to  distract  the  defence  by  attacks  ia 
the  rear. 

We  have  already  related  how  the  expedition  which  Mardoniua 
launched  against  Greece  in  492  b.c.  was  shattered  against  the  rocki 
_     ,       .^    ,oi  Athos,  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Thradan 

Persian  attack  ' 

on  Attica,  tribes.  Eighteen  months  were  employed  to  gather  a 
second  army  and  fleet,  but  in  the  summer  of  490  B.a 
all  was  ready.  Phoenicia  and  Ionia  had  furnished  six  hundred  war- 
galleys,  while  the  land  contingents  of  the  western  satrapies  muatered 
at  Tarsus  under  Artaphernes,  son  of  that  satrap  of  Lydia  of  whom 
we  have  so  frequently  heard.    Datis  the  Mede  brought  down  from 
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isa  a  select  force  recruited  in  the  far  East.    Thirty-six  nations 
ere  represented  in  the  combined  army,  from  the  Greeks  of  Ionia , 

the  Sakae  of  Eastern  Tartary.  They  "may  well  have  numbered 
e  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  which  are 
cribed  to  them.  Nor  were  they  without  guidance ;  besides  many 
her  Greek  exiles,  there  sailed  with  them  the  aged  Hippias,  who 
fw  iox  the  last  time  led  a  hostile  force  against  his  native  country, 
he  might  win  back  his  long-lost  tyranny.  The  Peisistratidae 
ill  numbered  a  few  partisans  at  Athens,  and  the  ex-tyrant  hoped 
eat  things  from  their  co-operation. 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  summer  when  the  expedition  went  forth 

carry  out  the  behests  of  Darius  by  subduing  all  the  Greeks  who 
id  not  given  him  earth  and  water,  and  more  especially  by  bringing 
sfore*  him  in  chains  those  Eretrians  and  Athenians  who  had 
isulted  his  majesty  by  crossing  the  Aegean  and  burning  his  city 
;  Sardis. 
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it  cannot  have  been  unsuccessful,  since,  when  the  revolted  lonians 
xoedi-  ®®^^  Aristagoras  to  beg  for  aid  in  500  B.C.,  Athens  was 
tionto  sardis,  in  a  condition  to  spare  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  for 
distant  operations  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
was  the  expedition  which  co-operated  with  the  Eretrians  and  Mile- 
sians in  that  unfortunate  attack  on  Sardis  which  roused  such  wrath 
in  Darius.  Probably  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  with  Aegina  account 
for  the  fact  that,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  Athens  sent  no  help 
to  her  Eastern  kinsmen ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  other 
reason  for  her  desertion  of  the  lonians,  when  that  people  were 
fighting  her  battles  by  keeping  her  enemy  employed  at  home. 
That  the  Athenians  realized  the  meaning  to  themselves  of  the 
failure  of  the  Ionic  revolt  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  Phrynichus's  play, "  The  Fall  of  Miletus  "  (see  p.  145). 

For  six  years,  however,  the  revolt  in  Asia  Minor  left  the  Persian 
no  spare  time  for  interference  with  states  beyond  the  Aegaean,  and 
the  respite  was  very  precious  to  Athens.  It  allowed  a  whole 
generation  to  arise  which  had  been  educated  in  a  free  and  demo* 
cratic  city,  where  the  traditions  of  tyranny  and  seditious  party 
strife  were  yearly  growing  less  dangerous.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
have  been  more  fortunate  for  Athens  than  the  course  which 
events  took  in  the  period  510-490  B.C.  The  memory  of  the  deeds 
of  Hippias  and  Isagoras  was  enough  to  make  oligarchy  or  tyranny 
impossible,  while  the  violent  interference  of  Sparta  had  made  men 
associate  in  all  their  thoughts  the  autonomy  of  Athens  and  her 
democratic  constitution,  which  had  been  alike  threatened  by  formgn 
arms.  Finally,  the  long  war  with  Aegina  hindered  the  Athenians 
from  relapsing  into  their  old  party  quarrels,  by  the  continual  state 
of  tension  in  which  it  kept  them,  and  at  the  same  time  drove  them 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a  naval  power. 

Public  opinion,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  among  enlightened  men 
throughout  Greece,  laid  the  prosperity  of  the  city  to  the  credit  of 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  "  In  this  whole  course  of  events," 
writes  Herodotus,  "  it  was  plainly  evident  what  an  excellent  thing 
is  a  democratic  constitution.  For  while  Athens  was  ruled  by 
tyrants  her  citizens  were  no  more  fortunate  in  war  than  their 
neighbours,  but  when  they  were  freed  they  proved  themselves  iar 
the  best  soldiers.    This  evidently  carao  from  the  fact  that  they 
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were  slack  while  they  worked  for  a  master,  but  grew  zealons  when 
every  man  was  fighting  to  defend  his  own  liberty." 

The  twenty  years  510-490  b.c.  were  the  training-school  of 
Athenian  greatness ;  and  the  turn  which  the  history  of  the  subse- 
quent half-century  took  is  only  to  be  explained  when  we  realize 
their  meaning  and  importance.  Nothing  can  illustrate  their  effect 
better  than  the  influence  which  they  exerted  on  the  character  and 
position  of  the  three  great  men  whom  Athens  produced  during  this 
epoch. 

MUtiades,  son  of  Cimon,  was  a  man  who,  in  an  earlier  generation, 
would  have  proved  either  an  aspirant  for  tyranny  or  a  bitter 
oligarchic  partisan.    He  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  nutiadesat 
Attic  families,  the  Aeacidae,  who  claimed  descent     Athens, 
from  the  Salaminian  Ajax.    The  wealth  and  influence  of  his  father 
were  so  great  that  it  had  drawn  down  on  him  banishment  at  the 
hands  of  Feisistratus,  and  assassination  from  the  more  reckless 
Hippias.    Miltiades  himself  had  withdrawn  from  Athens  to  escape 
a  similar  fate,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  curious  inheritance  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.    His  uncle  and  namesake  had,  thirty  years 
before,  become  king  of  a  small  tribe  of  barbarians  named  the 
Dolonci,  who  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  (see  page  114). 
These  people,  being  oppressed  in  war  by  their  neighbours,  had,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  taken  a  Greek  for  king.     The 
elder  Miltiades  not  only  reigned  over  them,  but  subdued  by  their 
ud  several  small  Greek  cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  so  that 
he  was  at  once  a  Doloncian  king  and  a  tyrant  over  Cardia  and  its 
Hellenic  neighbours.    In  this  double  capacity  he  was  succeeded  by 
two  nephews,  of  whom  his  more  famous  namesake  was  the  second. 
The  younger  Miltiades  has  already  met  our  notice,  at  the  moment 
when  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  other  Greek  vassals  of  Darius 
to  destroy  the  Danube  bridge,  at  the  time  of  that  monarch's  expe- 
dition into  Scythia.    When  the  Ionic  revolt  took  place  he  joined  in 
it  heartily,  and,  after  driving  out  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos,  took  his  countrymen  at  home  into  partnership,  and 
aided  them  to  establish  their  second  great  Cleruchy  in  the  con- 
quered islands  (499  B.C.).      When,  however,  the  Hellespontine 
towns  were  recovered  by  the  armies  of  the  great  king  in  497  b.c., 
tiades  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  own  little  dominion  in  the 
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it cannot  have  been  unsuccessful,  since,  when  the  revolted  lomans 
sent  Aristagoras  to  beg  for  aid  in  500  B.C.,  Athens  wm 
tion  to  sardis.  in  a  condition  to  spare  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  for 
distant  operations  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
was  the  expedition  which  co-operated  with  the  Eretrians  and  IGk* 
sians  in  that  unfortunate  attack  on  Sardis  which  roused  such  wrath 
in  Darius.  Probably  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  with  Aegina  aooonnt 
for  the  fact  that,  except  on  this  one  occasion,  Athens  sent  no  help 
to  her  Eastern  kinsmen ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  other 
reason  for  her  desertion  of  the  lonians,  when  that  people  woe 
fighting  her  battles  by  keeping  her  enemy  employed  at  home. 
That  the  Athenians  realized  the  meaning  to  themselves  of  the 
failure  of  the  Ionic  revolt  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  Phrynichus's  play,  "  The  Fall  of  Miletus  "  (see  p.  145). 

For  six  years,  however,  the  revolt  in  Asia  Minor  left  the  Persian 
no  spare  time  for  interference  with  states  beyond  the  A^aean,  and 
the  respite  was  very  precious  to  Athens.  It  allowed  a  whole 
generation  to  arise  which  had  been  educated  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic city,  where  the  traditions  of  tyranny  and  seditious  party 
strife  were  yearly  growing  less  dangerous.  Nothing,  indeed,  conld 
have  been  more  fortunate  for  Athens  than  the  coarse  which 
events  took  in  tlie  period  510-490  B.C.  The  memory  of  the  deedi 
of  Hippias  and  Isagoras  was  enough  to  make  oligarchy  or  tyranny 
impossible,  while  the  violent  interference  of  Sparta  had  made  men 
associate  in  all  their  thoughts  the  autonomy  of  Athens  and  her 
democratic  constitution,  which  had  been  alike  threatened  by  forngn 
arms.  Finally,  the  long  war  with  Aegina  hindered  the  Athenians 
from  relapsing  into  their  old  party  quarrels,  by  the  continual  state 
of  tension  in  which  it  kept  them,  and  at  the  same  time  drove  than 
to  become  more  and  more  of  a  naval  power. 

Public  opinion,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  among  enlightened  men 
throughout  Greece,  laid  the  prosperity  of  the  city  to  the  credit  of 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  <*  In  this  whole  course  of  eventBi" 
writes  Herodotus,  *'it  was  plainly  evident  what  an  excellent  thing 
is  a  democratic  constitution.  For  while  Athens  was  ruled  by 
tyrants  her  citizens  were  no  more  fortunate  in  war  than  their 
neighbours,  but  when  they  were  freed  they  proved  themselvef  fiff 
the  best  soldiers.    This  evidently  came  from  the  fact  that  th^ 
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ivere  slack  while  they  worked  for  a  master,  but  grew  zealous  wl 
3veiy  man  was  fighting  to  defend  his  own  liberty." 
.  The  twenty  years  510-490  b.c.  were  the  training-school 
A.thenian  greatness ;  and  the  turn  which  the  history  of  the  suh 
;|uent  half-century  took  is  only  to  be  explained  when  we  real 
their  meaning  and  importance.  Nothing  can  illustrate  their  eff 
better  than  the  influence  which  they  exerted  on  the  character  s 
position  of  the  three  great  men  whom  Athens  produced  during  t 
spoch. 

Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  was  a  man  who,  in  an  earlier  generati 
«rould  have  proved  either  an  aspirant  for  tyranny  or  a  bit 
oligarchic  partisan.  He  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  nutiadesi 
A.ttic  families,  the  Aeacidae,  who  claimed  descent  Athens. 
&om  the  Salaminian  Ajax.  The  wealth  and  influence  of  his  fat! 
were  so  great  that  it  had  drawn  down  on  him  banishment  at  1 
hands  of  Feisistratus,  and  assassination  from  the  more  reckl 
Hippias.  Miltiades  himself  had  withdrawn  from  Athens  to  escj 
&  similar  fate,  and  had  succeeded  to  a  curious  inheritance  in  1 
Thiacian  Chersonese.  His  uncle  and  namesake  had,  thirty  ye 
before,  become  king  of  a  small  tribe  of  barbarians  named  \ 
Dolonci,  who  dwelt  upon  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  (see  page  11 
These  people,  being  oppressed  in  war  by  their  neighbours,  had, 
the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  taken  a  Greek  for  king.  1 
elder  Miltiades  not  only  reigned  over  them,  but  subdued  by  tt 
aid  several  small  Greek  cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  so  t' 
he  was  at  once  a  Doloncian  king  and  a  tyrant  over  Cardia  and 
Hellenic  neighbours.  In  this  double  capacity  he  was  succeeded 
two  nephews,  of  whom  his  more  famous  namesake  was  the  seco 
The  younger  Miltiades  has  already  met  our  notice,  at  the  mom 
when  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  other  Greek  vassals  of  Dai 
to  destroy  the  Danube  bridge,  at  the  time  of  that  monarch's  ex 
dition  into  Scythia.  When  the  Ionic  revolt  took  place  he  joined 
it  heartily,  and,  after  driving  out  the  Persian  garrisons  from  Imt 
and  Lemnos,  took  his  countrymen  at  home  into  partnership,  j 
aided  them  to  establish  their  second  great  Cleruchy  in  the  c 
queied  islands  (499  B.C.).  When,  however,  the  Hellespont 
towns  were  recovered  by  the  armies  of  the  great  king  in  497  i 
Miltiades  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  own  little  dominion  in 
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M  ■  .    -  •  .:.  -cf  t-  r«.le=:arcii's  vote,  and  the  army  marched 
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:'.-.  ::zil^z  l-^iile  was  a  bare  open  plain,  six  miles 
;  1-  :-.v..  ::..Ad,  wLich  lies  between  the  lower  spare 
^y :;     :"  M  jl:  rcii:e'.:c.i3  and  the  sea.    A  fine  bay  gave 
"^"---     :  v::!  :'  :  xLe  n^injoro^is  ships  of  the  Persians  to  be 
.    r.  ^■..  ■.  -  ::  was  n3t  at  every  point  that  access  fipm 

:"...  :-.  ..i.  :  :_-.  :'.a::i  was  possible.  Two  marshes,  of  which  the 
:..  :.  L.r:':.^rr.  ;•  a  •':'!  n.i.e  :.ngr.  lie  between  the  hills  and  the  sea. 
1-.:  •.:-.:.  ::.-.—  v.;.?  tL?  camp  of  the  invader.  Opposite  him  the 
A:"..-.  ...s:.?  "..::■.  *...  ?: -i  .zi  the  steep  slope  of  the  mountains, guarding 
::.-:  :'.v:  :..i:s  v. Li: 2.  climb  ".p  from  the  level  ground  and  lead  to 
A:;.-.-s.  Tl-.i:  '::va.l-.|uartors  were  in  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated- 
ir.:..  :.=:■.  :::::::•:■:::: rial  i.-  Heracles,  a  position  from  which  they 
Cujl.y  v.rlvk.i  the  L:s*.ile  camp.  They  mustered  about  nine 
tl.».;*ar.i  :.  i  1::t;?.  lh:^:•ie^  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  equipped 
as  l:/:::-a::::-:i  Tro*:;:*?.  Wh.'j,  however,  they  had  already  reached 
MaMib:::.  :l.ty  rc-otived  an  unexpected  accession  to  their  strength 
Iv  t':.e  arr:v;.l  .1  tho  whole  disrs?sable  force  of  the  little  town  of 
r.atata,  a  t:..  isan.l  hc-ilites  mere.  Athens  had  twice  tcken  arms 
tu  'IvfcLl  riataca  from  King  swallowed  up  by  the  Boeotian  League, 
a:.d  now,  with  a  gratitude  rare  in  all  periods  of  history,  but  especially 
in  Greek,  tlie  sma-ier  btate  sent  out  its  full  contingent  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  Athenians  in  their  apparently  hopeless  struggle  with 
rcTiia. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  Miltia-.les  expected  at  first  to  be  attacked  by 

the  Persians  in  his  positiun ;  but  when  the  enemy  stayed  four  or 

Battle  of     ^^'^    ^^ys  without   an   advance,  probably  awaiting 

Maratiion.    ^\^q  promised  signal  Irom  the  partisans  of  Hippias  in 

Athens,  he  determined  to  take  the  ofiensive  himself.     He  quietly 

got  his  men  into  order  and  prepared  for  action.    The  Atheniana 

were  ranged  in  a  line,  of  which  the  centre  was  only  a  few  files 

deep,  while  the  wings  were  composed  of  deep  heavy  columnB. 

The  polcmarch  Callimachus  headed  the  right  wing ;  Aristeides  took 

the  weak  centre,  which  was  composed  of  his  own  tribe,  the  AntiochiB, 

and  the  Leontis;  while  the  Plataeans  formed  the  extreme  left. 

Tlien,  at  Miltiadcs'  word,  the  whole  started  down  the  hill  at  a  rnn. 

riu»r/j  ^vas  a  mile  to  cover  before  the  Persian  camp  was  reached. 
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lougb  the  elope  added  mometitum  to  the  cbarge,  the  loDg 
'e  muBt  have  disordered  the  ranks.  Prubably,  eis  in  all  cases 
a  line  advances  in  haate,  the  flanks  gained  ground  on  tbe 
so  that  t)ie  army  must  have  assumed  a  crescent  shape  ere 
ment  at  which  it  crashed  into  the  Persian  host  Datis  and 
ernes  liad  not  been  expecting  a  hattle  at  that  moment ,  it 
seem  that  their  cavalry  nas  on  shipboard,  ready  to  start  for 
}]ected  attack  of  Athens  from  the  nest,  and  that  the  rest 
army  was  preparing  for  embarkation     But  they  bad  not 


*d  to  keep  watch  while  in  preseoi,e  of  tlie  enemy,  and 
ot  tho  suddenness  of  Miltiades  attack,  trere  able  to  form 
sort  of  a  line  in  front  of  their  camp  1  he  Pers  ans  and 
lield  tho  ceatre,  the  post  of  honour  the  sulject  tribes  the  two 
All  howeicr  must  have  been  still  in  disarray  when  the 
it  of  the  shock  carac  At  the  first  tho  enemy  had  regarded 
thenians  as  malmen  when  they  carae  storming  donn  the 
attack  in  the  open  a  fo  ce  of  ten  times  their  owo  number 
hen  the  barbarians  found  the  line  of  pikes  rollmg  down  upon 
irith  all  the  momentum  of  a  mile's  run  downhill,  while  they 
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tliciii^-ilvcvi  WL-rc  cauglit  liurriudly  forming  their  array,  they  mast 
have  rt'coguized  that  there  was  a  method  in  the  madness. 

Wlint  the  decisive  shock  would  bring  no  one  knew.  The  Persian 
had  Ko  uften  worsted  the  Greek  in  battle,  that  the  Athenians  must 
have  felt  that  their  cliarge  was  little  less  than  desperate.  But  they 
did  not  shrink  from  it,  and  they  had  their  reward.  The  heavy 
columns  which  formed  their  wings  crashed  through  the  barbarian 
multitude  as  if  it  had  been  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  light-armed 
Orientals  were  riven  asunder  and  trodden  underfoot  by  the  nudled 
hoplites.  The  Persian  right  wing  was  thrown  into  the  swamp  at 
the  north  end  of  the  beach,  where  many  perished;  the  rest  fled 
^Yith  the  left  wing  to  the  ships,  and  began  to  thrust  them  out  to  set. 
In  the  centre,  indeed,  the  battle  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  the 
native  Persians  began  to  push  back  the  thin  line  where  Aristeides 
commanded.  But  the  Athenian  wings  turned  to  aid  their  over- 
matched  countrymen,  and  when  the  barbarians  saw  themselves 
Victory  of  the  attacked  on  both  flanks  they  gave  way,  and  retreated 

Athenians,  seawards  like  their  fellows.  Meanwhile  most  of  the 
ships  were  afloat,  and  the  rest  were  being  launched  as  the  flying 
troops  sprang  on  board.  A  severe  struggle  now  raged  along  the 
beach,  for  the  Athenians  strove  to  capture  the  belated  vessels,  and 
the  barbarians  to  get  them  out  to  sea.  Here  fell  the  polemarch 
Callimachus,  and  with  him  Cynegeirus,  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus^  whose  hands  were  hacked  off  as  he  clung  desperately 
to  the  poop-staft'  of  a  galley  which  was  just  being  thrust  off  firom 
the  shallows.  At  last  the  contest  was  ended  by  the  escape  of  tha 
fleet,  which  left,  however,  seven  vessels  on  shore  in  the  power  of 
the  Athenians. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  bright  shield  was  hoisted  on  Fentfr- 
licus  by  the  traitors  in  Athens,  who  had  promised  to  give  Hippias 
information  when  there  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking 
the  city.  It  was  seen  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  in  spite 
of  their  defeat  resolved  to  make  the  preconcerted  attempt.  But 
Miltiades  also  had  observed  the  signal,  and  divined  its  meaning. 
When,  therefore,  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  off  PhalCrum,  after 
rounding  the  south  point  of  Attica,  it  was  found  that  the 
Athenians  who  had  fought  at  Marathon  had  already  returned 
^v  a  forced  march,  and  were  drawn  up  ready  for  a  second  battle 
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In  the  slope  outside  the  southern  wall  of  the  city.  They  were 
plainly  visible  from  the  sea,  and,  with  a  routed  and  cowed  army, 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  did  not  care  to  venture  on  another  disem- 
barcation.  They  turned  back  and  sailed  for  Asia,  utterly  aban- 
ioning  the  expedition.  Their  Eretrian  prisoners  were  sent  up  to 
3u8a,  where  they  served  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  from  beyond 
the  sea  had  not  gone  altogether  unpunished.  Darius  treated  them 
more  kindly  than  might  have  been  expected,  giving  them  lands  in 
Elam,  where  their  descendants  were  long  afterwards  to  be  traced. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  more  notable  for  its  moral  effect  . 
than  its  carnage.  Of  the  Persians,  6400  had  fallen,  no  very  great 
loss  out  of  an  army  of  100,000  men.  The  Athenians  counted  up 
192  hoplites  who  had  been  slain,  besides  some  of  the  Plataeans 
and  of  the  light-armed  slaves.  Three  great  tumuli  were  reared 
over  the  bodies  of  the  victors,  on  the  largest  of  which — the  one 
which  covered  the  Athenian  hoplites — were  erected  ten  pillars, 
one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  bearing  the  names  of  the  fallen. 

To  the  Persians  the  battle  had  seemed  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  armies  of  the  great  king  had  received  many  more 
crushing  defeats,  yet  everything  had  been  repaired  Moral  effect  of 
afterwards.    But  to  the  Athenians  their  victory  was  *^®  victory. 
a  new  revelation;   like  all  other  Greeks,  they  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Persian  power  as  invincible,  and  to  look 
forward  to  almost  certain  disaster  when  facing  it.    Their  unfor^ 
tunate  expedition  to  Sardis  had  confirmed  them  in  this  opinion, 
and  it  was  only  a  desperate  resolve  to  defend  their  cherished  free- 
dom which  had  nerved  them  to  resistance.      When,  therefore^ 
they- looked  the  danger  in  the  face,  and  found  it  so  much  less 
than  they  had  supposed,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  enormous. 
They  had  measured  themselves  with  the  conquerors  of  the  East, 
and  had  found  that,  man  for  man,  and  army  for  army,  they  were 
far  superior.     Such  a  victory,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
struggles  against  odds  which   they  had  lived  through  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae,  nerved  the  Athenians  to  exertions 
such  as  few  states  have  ever  known.    It  was   the  enthusiastic 
self-confidence  which  Marathon  gave,  that  enabled  them  to  bear 
so  cheerfully  the  trials  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  afterwards 
to  strike  so  boldly  for  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
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The  immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  in  Greek  politics 
were  incalculable.  If  the  Athenians  had  been  beaten  at  Marathon, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Boeotia,  Aegina,  Argos,  and 
other  Greek  states,  whose  national  traditions  made  them  hostile 
to  Sparta  and  Athens,  would  have  submitted  to  the  Persian.  Nor 
can  wo  feel  any  certainty  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  have 
been  ablo  to  make  a  successful  resistance  in  the  Peloponnese. 
The  freedom  of  Greece,  therefore,  had  depended  on  the  bold 
resolution  of  Miltiades  and  the  steady  onset  of  his  devoted  army.    ■ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foolish  superstition  which  had 
prevented  the  Spartans  from  arriving  in  time  to  join  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  When  the  fateful  full  moon  came,  indeed, 
they  sent  out  two  thousand  citizens,  with  their  usual  contingent! 
of  Feriocci  and  Helots — a  force  considerable  enough  to  have  been 
of  the  greatest  aid  to  Miltiades.  But  though  they  marched  the 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  three  days,  the  Spartans  came  too 
late  for  the  battle,  and  after  viewing  the  field  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  barbarians,  they  were  constrained,  as  Herodotus 
says,  to  praise  the  Athenians  and  their  deeds,  and  then  to  betake 
themselves  home  again. 

The  result  of  the  battle  raised  the  man  who  had  so  boldly 
prophesied  success,  and  won  it,  to  a  pitch  of  popularity  such  as  no 

Muti  d  s  ^^^^  Athenian  ever  knew.  Unfortunately  Miltiades 
attacks  Paros.  chose  to  abuse  his  opportunity.  After  no  long  time 
had  passed,  he  came  before  the  assembly,  and  promised 
to  place  the  state  in  the  way  of  acquiring  great  wealth  and  advantage^ 
if  he  was  entrusted  with  seventy  ships,  and  a  corresponding  land 
force,  to  employ  as  he  might  choose.  The  people^  blindly  toted 
the  armament,  which  Miltiades  turned  to  avenge  a  private  grudge 
which  ho  owed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paros.  He  sailed,  ^thoat 
declaration  of  war,  against  that  fertile  island,  and,  landing  on  it, 
demanded  a  hundred  talents  as  a  fine  for  the  submission  to  the 
Persians,  of  which  the  Parians,  like  the  other  islanders,  had  been 
guilty.  The  blackmail  was  denied  him,  and  he  proceeded  to'  lay 
siege  to  the  town  of  Paros.  All  his  efforts  were  fruitless^  and, 
beginning  to  dread  the  reception  which  awaited  him  at  Athene 
n  the  event  of  failure,  he  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  priestess  ot 
O'^meter  to  betray  the  city.    While  holding  a  secret  interview 
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with  her  hy  night  without  the  walls,  he  was  startled,  and  as  he 

hastily  made  off^  disahled  himself  hy  tearing  open  his  thigh  on  a 

stake.    The  armament  returned  to  Athens,  where  Miltiades  was 

received  with  wild  anger  for  his  semi-piratical  expedition,  and 

still  more  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  ahused  the  confidence  of 

the  people.    He  was  tried  heforc  the  Heliaea,  though  he  bad  to  he 

brought  into  court  on  a  litter,  dying  from  his  wound,  which  had 

gangrened.    His  accuser  was  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 

who  demanded  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be     Death  of 

inflicted.    But,  mindful  of  Marathon,  the  people  con-    Mutiad©«- 

tented  themselves  with  inflicting  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  which 

Miltiades  did  not  live  to  pay,  for  he  died  within  a  few  days.    His 

son  Cimon,  however,  afterwards  discharged  the  debt,  in  order  to 

clear  the  reputation  of  his  father  so  far  as  he  was  able.    Thus  a 

man  who  seemed  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  aflairs  of 

Greece  was    suddenly  removed  from  the  scene,   within  a  few 

months  of  the  splendid  achievement  which  has  for  ever  preserved 

his  name. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  expedition  which  failed  so  egre- 
giously  at  Marathon,  would  have  been  followed  up  by  another  and 
a  larger  armament,  if  the  hands  of  King  Darius  had  been  free. 
The  first  disappointment,  indeed,  had  irritated  him,  without  in- 
ducing him  to  reconsider  his  purpose  of  destroying  Athens,  and 
be  determined  to  lead  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  against  her 
liimself.  But  in  487  b.c.  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  which 
obliged  him  to  turn  his  arms  in  that  direction.  After  nominating 
M  his  colleague  his  favourite  son  Xerxes,  the  old  king  set  out 
against  the  rebels ;  but  died  on  the  way,  after  a  reign  -rs  v^  * 
of  thirty-six  years  (521-486  B.C.).  The  disturbances  Darius, 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  and  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
expedition  against  Scy  thia  must  not  lead  us  to  undervalue  him.  He 
preserved  and  made  permanent  an  empire  which  seemed  on  the  eve 
of  disappearing ;  he  showed  a  genius  for  organization  unparalleled 
among  Eastern  conquerors,  and  was,  in  addition,  no  mean  general. 
Considering  his  position  as  an  Oriental  monarch,  he  must  be  pro- 
nounced moderate,  just,  and  merciful;  the  history  of  his  son 
sufficiently  shows  the  freaks  of  cruelty  and  arrogance  which  were 
natural  to  a  Persian  autocrat,  but  from  such  faults  Darius  was 
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con?iiouo!isly  free.  With  his  death  the  expansion  of  the  Achae- 
nicni:n  monarchy  came  to  an  end.  In  an  Oriental  state  evoy- 
thing  de^H^nds  on  the  character  of  the  soTereign^  and  for  the  next 
two  ct'uturios  Persia  was  cursed  with  a  succession  of  tyrants  or 
woaklin^s,  who  gradually  ruined  the  excellent  administratiye 
system  which  their  ancestor  had  estahlished.  Nothing,  indeed, 
save  I  lie  ingenuity  of  that  system  could  have  preserved  their 
emi'ire  f«.ir  the  long  i)oriod  which  intervenes  between  the  death  of 
Darius  and  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

Meanwhile  the  Eiiyptian  war  and  the  decease  of  Darius  gave 
Greece  ten  years  of  respite  from  Persian  invasion — ^years  which 
were  all-iniix>rtant  as  covering  the  period  during  which  Athens 
transformed  herself  into  a  predominantly  naval  power,  during  the 
second  great  struggle  with  the  Aeginetans.  This  war  was  brought 
about  by  the  fall  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  the  anti-Aeginetan  policy  which  he  had  imposed  on 
his  countrymen.  It  was  apparently  in  490  B.c.  that  his  bribeiy 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  the  matter  of  Demaratus  came  to  light; 
as  a  consequence  of  the  discovery,  he  found  himself  forced  to  quit 
Sparta,  like  the  colleague  whom  he  had  ruined  so  shortly  before. 
But  no  such  distant  prospect  of  vengeance  as  was  afforded  by 
taking  refuge  in  Persia  satisfied  Cleomenes.  Passing  into  Armu^io^ 
ho  began  to  form  an  anti-Spartan  league  among  the  numeroofl 
cities  of  that  district.  The  success  with  which  he  met  frightened 
the  Ephors,  who  offered  him  restitution  of  his  kingly  office  if  he 
would  return  home.  He  accepted  their  terms  and  appeared  again 
in  Sparta,  but  within  a  few  months  perished  in  a  somewhat  mys- 
terious manner.  His  conduct  had  often  been  eccentric,  and  this 
gave  the  Ephors  an  excuse  for  charging  him  with  madness,  and 
placing  him  in  the  stocks  as  a  raving  lunatic.    One  day  he  was 

Death  of  found  dead,  horribly  mangled  with  a  knife;  it  was 
Cleomenes.  given  out  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  but  con- 
sidering his  relations  with  the  Ephors,  his  end  appears  decidedly 
suspicious.  Throughout  his  career  he  had  displayed  vigonr 
and  capacity,  but  his  character  was  so  fickle  and  wrong-headed 
i^^hat  his  talents  brought  him  no  final  success.  He  is  chiefly 
^'-^'xworthy  as  being  the  last  King  of  Sparta  who  fought  on 
■■    ^erms  with  the  College  of  Ephors,  and  made   his    own 
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personality  a  more  important  element  in  state  matters  than  their 
desires. 

Cleomenes  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Aeginetans  claimed 
their  hostages  who  had  been  interned  at  Athens.  The  Athenians^ 
however,  refused  to  give  them  up,  though  Leotychides,  who  had 
joined  Cleomenes  in  the  original  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  came  in 
person  to  plead  for  their  release.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Athens  was  unjustifiable,  but  it  was  met  by  a  still  more  flagrant 
breach  of  international  law.  An  Aeginetan  squadron  lay  in  wait 
off  Sunium,  and  captured  a  vessel  which  was  carrying  a  sacred 
embassy  from  Athens.  This  led  to  a  declaration  of  second  war  of 
war,  and  a  lively  struggle  at  sea  for  the  mastery  of  "^^^J*^* 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  The  Athenians  endeavoured  to  489  b.o. 
foment  civil  war  in  Aegina,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  a 
prominent  citizen  named  Nicodromus,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  in  his  native  place,  as  it  did 
in  all  Dorian  towns.  They  were  still  too  weak  to  face  the  Aegi- 
netan fleet  unaided,  so  sent  to  ask  for  help  from  Corinth,  where 
a  traditional  hatred  of  Aegina  prevailed.  The  Corinthians  did  not 
openly  engage  in  the  war,  but  helped  the  Athenians  by  selling 
them  twenty  war-galleys  for  the  ridiculous  price  of  five  drachmae 
apiece.  On  a  preconcerted  day  Nicodromus  raised  a  democratic 
revolt,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  Aegina  at  the  head  of  his  par- 
tisans ;  but  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  he  expected,  came  too  late 
to  bring  him  aid,  and  his  followers  were  completely  defeated.  A 
frightful  massacre  followed,  seven  hundred  of  the  democratic 
party  being  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  after  they  had  surrendered. 
Next  day  the  Athenian  fleet,  seventy  vessels  strong,  came  up, 
ind  had  the  better  in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Aeginetan 
squadron,  but  on  approaching  the  shore  found  no  supporters,  on 
iccount  of  the  extermination  of  the  party  of  Nicodromus 

Aegina  now  sought  aid  at  Argos,  and  obtained  much  the  same 
cind  of  informal  assistance  which  Athens  had  found  at  Corinth. 
^gos  was  still  too  weak,  after  the  frightful  disaster  she  had 
ustained  at  the  hands  of  Cleomenes,  to  engage  in  open  war  with 
,  first-class  power.  But  a  thousand  Argivo  volunteers  joined  the 
Leginetan  army,  without  any  objection  being  raised  by  the 
Jovemment.     Shortly  afterwards  the  Athenians  made  a  second 
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.r.:.i.k  » :i  At::iriA.  Imt  though  their  anny  won  a  considerable 
\ .. !  ry  -  :i  :>\.t.Tv,  and  slew  off  well-nigh  all  the  Argive  volunteers, 
t'nir  livt  was  ilecidedly  worsted,  and  was  compelled  to  pick  np 
til-  \mA  f-  roo  aud  retire  to  the  Peiraeus.  A  war  of  irregular 
t*:-.  <ot:;t5  f.r.-wtd,  ill  which  each  ixirty  saw  its  coast  districtg 
rav.i^nl,  br.t  suffered  no  worse  harm  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

'i":/.s  iiidivi-^iw  i-rolungation  of  the  contest  was  the  cause  of 
i:.i:ch  dissati.»  tact  ion  at  Athens^  and  led  to  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
T!iemi»tocie«   1'^'*^   down  Acgiiia  by  swamping  her  navy  by  force 
az'.a  ihu  uavy.  ^.f  numbers.    Thcmistocles  was  the  author  of  tluB 
Ml.f.r.:',  us  Le  had   previously  been  of  the  fortification  of  the 
l\  ir.ii  us.     It  hapiH.»ned  one  year  that  the  state  had  realized  a  very 
i\:i>ivkral'le  surplus  from  the  silver  mines  of  Laurinm,  which 
Wire  pul'lu'  proiH-Tiy.     Two  hundred  talents  lay  in  the  treasmyi 
ai.vi  Wire  abuut  to  bo  disiH?rsed  in  a  very  primitive  way,  each 
a  i.ih  Aiher.iun  citizen  having  been  promised  ten  drachmae.    The- 
inistoclcs    stoid  up  in  the    Ecclesia,  and  boldly  proposed  thifc 
tiio  nunoy  should  not  be  distributed,  but  applied  entirely  to  the 
buiuiiiiL:  if  ntw  ships  ot  war,  till  the  national  fleet  should  number 
two  hundred   vessels.     His  eloquence  persuaded  the  people  to- 
this  piece  of  self-denial  and  far-sighted  policy.    New  keels  wert 
at  or.ce  laid  down,  and  the  richer  citizens  vied  with  each  other 
in    the    rapidity  and  completeness  with  which    they  equipped 
the  vessels  wliosc  construction  had  been  imposed  as  a  "liturgy* 
on  them.    The  energetic  work  of  a  few  years  tripled  the  Athe- 
nian n.uy,  and  ere  long  Thcmistocles  was  able  to  view  within 
the  harbours  of  Peiraeus  a  number  of  vessels  as  large  as  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Aegina  and  Corinth.     The  policy  which  umed 
at  turning  the  whole  of  the  energies  of  Athens  towards  the  sei 
did  not  pass  without  opposition.     A  considerable  party  in  the 
state,  headed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Aristeides,  held  that 
naval  supremacy  was  a  thing  so  fleeting  and  uncertain,  that  it 
was  unwise  to   sacrifice  all   other  ends  at  which  the  city  might 
aim,  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  so  problematical  an  advantage.    It 
was  urged  that  the  skill  of  the  seaman  was  a  less  firm  basis  for  the 
state  than  the  valour  of  the  hoplite,  and  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
T^opulation  and  foreign  manners,  which  would  follow  on  a  perse- 
^er(iT.oe  in  Thcmistocles'  designs,  would  introduce  an  element  of 
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irruption  and  weakness  in  the  city.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
mblic  money  and  heavy  taxation  which  were  now  commencing, 
Q  spite  of  the  surplus  from  the  mines,  frightened  the  more 
antious  of  the  citizens.  Aristeides  set  himself  to  check  it  by 
epeatedly  challenging  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers  through 
vbose  hands  the  money  was  passing;  he  succeeded  in  proving 
leveral  instances  of  embezzlement,  and  is  said  to  have  molested 
Y  Tbemistocles  himself.  At  last  the  struggle  between  the  two 
t  en  and  their  policies  grew  so  hot  that  recourse  ^  . 
iiad  to  the  ostracism.  A  decisive  majority  AriBteides. 
1     eed  the  honourable  exile  of  Aristeides,  and  the  '  ' 

idvocate  of  a  quiet  and  conservative  policy  was  compelled  to  go 
into  banishment  (484  b.c). 

Tbemistocles  had  now  a  free  hand,  and  was  able  to  direct  the 
oourse  of  the  state  without  meeting  with  any  opposition.    Under 
his  gaidance  the  works  by  the  sea  were  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  energy ;  the  Peiraeus,  though  but  ten  years  since  it  had 
been  a  mere  barren  headland,  was  already  growing  into  a  con- 
toderable  town,  where   the  sea-going   and  mercantile    interests 
reigned  supreme.     Its  population  formed  a  body  of  no  incon- 
oderable  importance  in  politics,  and  a  fertile  field  for  the  demo- 
eratic  propaganda  of  the  party  in  the  state  which  was  opposed  to 
the  old  aristocratic  doctrines  of  class-privilege  and  imaggressive 
foraign  policy.      The  two  hundred  triremes  had  been  built,  and 
Athens  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  strongest  navy  which 
my  single  Greek  state  had  ever  owned,  when  once  more  clouds 
Iwgan  to  arise  from  the  East.     The  young  King  character  of 
Xerxes  had  now  been  sitting  for  five  years  on  the      3CerEee. 
throne  of  Persia;  he  had   successfully  put  down  the  Egyptian 
revolt  which  had  vexed  the  last  days  of  his  father,  and  was  free 
to  turn  the  undivided  strength  of  his  empire  against  any  foe  whom 
he  might  choose.    The  traditions  of  Persia  pointed  to  foreign  con- 
quest as  the  noblest  occupation  and  truest  glory  of  the  Great  King, 
and  Xerxes  was  not  insensible  to   their  influence.     Personally, 
indeed,  he  was  but  a  mediocrity.     The  fair  and  stately  face  and 
form  which  seemed  to  mark  him  as  a  king  of  men,  were  belied 
by  his  intellectual  feebleness  and  moral  instability.    His  whole 
character  was  that  of  the  mere  harem-bred  Eastern  despot,  and 
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DO  spnrk  of  bis  fatber*fl  genius  inspired  his  actions.  Vain  and 
luxurioutii  indolently  good-natured,  but  capable  of  sudden  andsavags 
outbursts  of  cruelty,  easily  swayed  by  a  courtier  or  a  sultana,  by  no 
means  fond  uf  cxx)osing  his  sacred  person  to  the  hazards  of  battle^ 
ho  seemed  extremely  unlikely  to  leave  his  name  associated  with 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  history.  But  though  the  man  was 
weak,  liis  position  was  strong ;  if  no  better  motives  could  stir  him 
tu  action,  his  vanity  could  not  su£fer  him  to  fall  behind  the 
achievements  of  his  predecessors.  A  warlike  race  of  subjects  ex- 
][x;ctcd  liim  to  lead  them  to  new  conquests ;  an  enemy  who  had 
routed  his  father's  armies  stood  before  bim  inviting  obastisemoit 
and  revenge ;  Dcmamtus  of  Sparta,  and  other  exiles  from  beyond 
the  Aegean,  thronged  his  court,  and  were  continually  pointing  oat  ' 
the  weakness  and  divisions  of  their  land :  small  wonder,  then,  if  ibis 
arrogant  despot  was  led  into  his  famous  campaign  against  the  Greebi 

Greek  legend  adorned  the  story  of  the  commencement  of  the 
design  of  Xerxes,  with  many  striking  details,  into  the  credibility  of 
Xerxes  plana  ^vhich  there  is  no  need  to  make  inquiry.    But  thk 

invasion,      much  is  Undoubted,  that  by  the  spring  of  481  B.a  di 
Asia  was  astir  with  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  lands  beyond 
the  Aegean.      The  king  had  declared  his  intention  of  leading  the 
armament  in  person,  and  the  whole  scale  of  the  undertaking 
was  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  comparatively  modeit 
expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes.      Not  only  tbe  Western 
satrapies,  but  the  remotest  provinces  of  inner  Asia  were  ordered . 
to  provide  contingents ;  every  maritime  town  in  the  Levant  thift 
owned  the  authority  of  the  Great  King  had  its  quota  of  shipi 
appointed.    The  cities  of  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace  were  directed 
to  collect  magazines  of  every  kind  of  provision  on  the  largest  Boab 
for  the  army.    The  whole  Persian  empire  had  for  some  time  been 
ringing  with  preparation,  and  the  rumour  of  the  coming  Btonn 
must  have  already  reached  Greece,  when  Xerxes  despatched  his 
heralds,  to  make  the  formal  demand  for  earth  and  water  which  wai 
to  servo  him  as  a  cazu^  belli.    Only  to  Athens  and  Sparta  was  no 
summons  sent;  the  brutal  treatment  which  the  Persian  xneBsengen 
had  received  in  those  towns,  ten  years  before,  bad  put  them  beyond 
:ho  pale  of  repentance.    To  all  the  other  states  the  heraldn  went, 
aor  was  their  mission  altogether  without  effect. 
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the  certain  prospect  of  an  invasion  by  the  innumerable 
>f  Asia  before  them,  the  Greeks  drew  together  with  aoj 
A  imanimity.  The  idea  of  a  Pan-Hellenic  oreek  / 
ad  already  been  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  ^'^'SS,** ; 
aance  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnese ;  and  *8i  b.o. 
IS  one  of  the  two  states  against  whom  the  Persian  attack 
e  especially  directed,  had  now  every  motive  to  encourage 
^derates  to  bind  themselves  more  closely  to  her.  Athene 
I  stronger  reasons  for  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  union 
the  invader;  she  was  not  only  destitute  of  allies,  but  was 

ged  in  her  protracted  war  with  Aegina.  Accordingly 
b  strange  to  find  that  Themistocles  was  the  statesman  to 
n  conjunction  with  one  Chileus  of  Tegea,  the  convocation 
ates  from  the  greater  number  of  the  states  of  European 
vas  due.  These  representatives  met,  late  in  the  summer 
J.C.,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  imder  Spartan  presidency, 
fciering  was  larger  than  men  of  a  desponding  frame  of  mind 
ive  hoped  to  see.  It  is  true  that  two  powers  of  the  first 
de,  Argos  and  Thebes,  had  failed  to  respond  to  the 
LS — actuated,  the  one  by  her  ancient  rivalry  with  Sparta, 
r  by  her  jealousy  of  the  rising  power  of  Athens.    But  well- 

the  other  states  of  continental  Greece  appeared  by  their 
s  on  the  appointed  day.  From  the  Cambunian  mountains 
lorth,  where  the  last  free  Greek  district  touched  the  Persian 
ingdom  of  Macedon,  to  Taenarum  in  the  extreme  south,  the 

states  had,  with  the  two  exceptions  before  mentioned, 
i  to  the  appeal.  It  was  no  ordinary  crisis  that  could  cause 
nies  like  Athens  and  Aegina,  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  Tegea 
ntinea,  to  forget  their  feuds  and  remember  that  all  were 
Hellen  and  lovers  of  freedom.  But  under  the  stress  of  the 
>f  Persia  reconciliation  had  become  possible.  Some  came 
neeting  determined  to  resist  at  any  cost;  others  were  so 
impressed  with  the  might  of  the  oncoming  enemy,  that 
.tively  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  their  stead- 
;  but  even  these  last  had  not  ventured  to  neglect  the 

IS. 

irst  step  of  the  congress  was  to  mediate  between  those  of 
abers  who  were  at  feud  with  each  other.    In  consequence 
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of  this  action,  Aegiiia  and  Athens,  as  well  as  sundry  other  states 
wore  induced  to  susi)cnd  their  hostilities.  Next,  a  solemn  appea 
wus  made  for  asuistance  to  all  the  outlying  sections  of  the  Greet 
rnco  beyond  the  seas.  This  idea  deserved  greater  saccess  thai 
it  obtained ;  the  Cretans  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  of  { 
pmhibiiion  from  the  Delphic  oracle;  the  Corcyraeans  promised 
aid,  but  by  starting  their  squadron  late,  and  ordering  it  to  dela) 
on  tlie  way,  caused  it  to  arrive  long  after  the  crisis  of  the  war  wat 
over.  Golo,  the  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  made  most  liberal 
oirei-s  of  assistance,  promising  twenty  thousand  hoplites  and  two 
hundred  triremes,  but  only  on  the  preposterous  condition  that  he 
should  bo  made  generalissimo  of  the  whole  confederate  army,  a 
demand  which  he  must  have  known  would  be  refused  by  Spartaa 
pride.  Indeed,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  ever  dreamed  of  sending 
hdp  across  the  Ionian  Sea,  for  he  was  at  this  very  moment 
threatened  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  from 
Africa,  which  was  in  all  probability  concerted  to  synchronize  wth 
Xerxes*  attack  on  Greece. 

Although  they  had  now  ascertained  that  they  would  have  to 
rely  on  themselves  alone,  the  delegates  of  the  confederate  Greeto 
resolved  to  issue  a  bold  manifesto  ere  they  separated.  Accordingly 
they  published  a  solemn  warning  that  any  state  which  submitted 
to  Xerxes  without  having  been  compelled  by  force,  should,  afttf 
the  termination  of  the  war,  be  attacked  by  all  the  confederates 
and  that  one  tenth  of  the  booty  obtained  from  it  should  be  dedicatee 
to  the  Delphic  Apollo. 

It  was  now  too  late  in  the  autumn  to  allow  the  Persian  attacl 
to  bo  delivered  in  481  B.C.     The  crisis  was  evidently  to  take  plac 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and  four  months  of  suspens 
lay  before  the  confederates.     To  this  period  belong  the  numerou 
appeals  which  the  different  states,  in  their  feverish  anxiety  t 
know  the  unknowable,  made  to  the  Delphic  oracle.    Much  to  hi 
discredit,  Apollo  showed  no  slight  tendency  to  **  Medize,"  or  t 
the  side  of  the  Great  King.    No  doubt  the  Delphians,  then  a 
always  in  the  possession  of  excellent  information  as  to  forei 
parts,  had  fully  realized  the  strength  of  Xerxes,  and  foresaw  hi 
success.    At  any  rate,  the  oracle  told  the  Spartans  that  "  not  e^ 
i  thfiy  had  the  strength  of  bulls  or  of  lions  could  they  resist  t 
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L,  and  that  either  Sparta  or  a  Spartan  king  mnst  perish.** 

received  an  even  more  dismal  reply  :  "  She  was  rotten  in 

nd  body,  hand  and  foot — fire  and  sword  in  the  wake  of  the 

chariot  should  destroy  the  city  of  Pallas ;  *'  while  but  poor 

ion  was  given  by  a  supplementary  rhapsody,  which  stated 

ety  should  be  found  m  the  wooden  wall,  and  divine 

s  snould  destroy  the  children  of  men."    Argos,  on  the  other 

was  encouraged  in  her  policy  of  selfish  isolation  by  the 

to  "keep  her  head  within  her  shell"  like  the  tortoise,  and 

its  take  their  course. 

dxt  hopes  and  fears,  the  winter  of  481-80  B.o.  slipped  by, 
e  approaching  spring  mado  the  commencement  of  warlike 
ons  possible. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TlIK    INVASION   OF  XKKXES — THERMOPYLAE   AilD   ARTEMISIUM. 

As  early  as  the  spring  of  481  B.C.  the  orders  of  Xerxes  had  set 
thf  coiitingLiits  of  the  distant  satrapies  of  the  East  in  motion,  and 
The  host  of  ^y  t^io  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  whole  land  force 
Xerxes,  of  the  Persian  empire  had  gathered  at  its  appointed 
nieotin;j;-l»lace,  the  plain  of  Critalla  in  Capi^idocia.  In  summoning 
ir,  Iho  king  had  thought  more  of  his  own  personal  dignity  than 
of  any  other  consideration.  His  following  was  to  bo  worthy  of  his 
grout  noss,  and  when  ho  went  forth  to  war  ho  did  not  consider  it 
fitting  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  claim  an  immunity  from 
its  dangers.  Accordingly  ho  had  demanded  contingents,  not  only 
from  the  peoples  whoso  military  virtues  were  known,  but  from 
every  tribe,  great  or  small,  brave  or  unwarlike,  whom  his  dominions 
cuutaiued.  It  naturally  resulted  that  his  army  was  more  fitted  to 
serve  as  an  ethnological  museum  than  as  an  efficient  machine  for 
compicst.  His  »Avn  IVrsiaus  were  gallant  and  loyal,  but  side  by 
side  with  them  marched  worthless  hordes  drawn  from  nations 
destitute  uf  military  rcimtation,  half-naked  savages  dragged  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  Asiatic  Greeks  despatched  against  their 
will  to  subdue  their  own  brethren.  The  muster-roll  of  the! 
of  Xerxes  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Herodol 
Its  contents  go  far  to  justify  the  boast  of  the  Greeks  that  they  1 
faced  a  whole  world  in  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  explun  wh) 
the  seeming  miracle  was  possible.  There  were,  indeed,  in  the  grea 
king's  army,  beside  his  owm  ten  thousand  "  Immortals "  of  th' 
■)ody-guaid  and  the  other  native  Persians,  numerous  contingent 
;f  value.  The  Bactrian  horse  and  the  archers  of  the  Sacae  cool 
^  ^rusted  to  do  good  service ;  the  Lycians  and  Carians  were  am 
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after  the  Greek  fashioD,  and  had  ere  now  faced  Greeks  in  battle; 

but  equally  numerous  were  the  masses  of  savages  who  had  not 

even  learnt  the  use  of  metals  or  the  value  of  defensive  armour. 

**  The  Aethiopians  from  beyond  Egypt,'*  for  example,  as  we  read, 

"  were  clad  in  leopard-skins,  and  carried  bows  made  of  the  central 

rib  of  the  palm  leaf.    Their  arrows  were  reeds  tipped  with  sharp 

fragments  of  stone^  and  they  were  armed  in  addition  with  spears 

pointed  with  gazelles'  horns  or  knotted  clubs.    They  painted  half 

their  body  white  and  half  red  before  going  into  battle."    The 

Sargartian  horsemen  came  bearing  no  weapons  but  a  lasso  and  a 

bog  knife.    The  Lybians  had  no  better  arms  than  staves  with 

their  points  hardened  in  the  fire.    The  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 

tried  to  guard  their  heads  with  wooden  hats,  but  had  no  form  of 

prote     )n  for  their  bodies^  and  only  short  darts  and  knives  as 

ofi       7Q  weapons.    It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  utterly  useless 

Were  tt      half-naked  barbarians  when  Greek  hoplites  had  to  be  faced 

s     row  frontage  of  a  Greek  pass.    But  they  were  even  worse 

tban  useless,  for  they  increased  the  line  of  march  to  an  unwieldy 

length,  consumed  vast  quantities  of  provisions,  and  in  the  moment 

of  conflict  were  certain  to  enfeeble  the  steadier  troops  who  were 

mixed  with  them  in  the  line  of  battle. 

How  many  fighting-men,  good  bad  or  indifferent,  Xerxes  took 

with  him  it  is  impossible  to  say*    Eeport  swelled  their  munbec: 

to  two  millions,  and  the  least  exaggerated  accounts  speak  of  eight 

hundred  thousand — a  figure  which  does  not  seem  utterly  impossible 

when  we  remember  the  vigour  with  which  the  king  had  lurged  on 

tbe  armament,  and  the  years  he  had  spent  in  preparation.    But  if 

we  consider  the  quality  of  the  host,  its  quantity  becomes  a  matter 

<rf  comparatively  little  importance. 

After  meeting  at  Critalla,  the  army  moved  westward  to  Sardis, 

went  into  winter  quarters  in  that  city  and  the  neighbouring 

l^ydian  and  Ionian  towns  till  the  spring  of  480  b.c.  arrived.    It 

was  during  this  interval  that  spies  sent  by  the  Greeks  were  detected 

ia  the  Persian  camp.    Xerxes  thought  that  ho  had  everything  to 

gain  by  the  full  number  of  his  army  being  known  across  the 

A     an,  and  instead   of  slaying  the  men,  had  them  conducted 

h  every  part  of  his  cantonments,  and  then  dismissed  them 

y  to  tell  all  that  they  had  seen. 


f\ 
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l^Liiiy  ill  480  B.c.  the  Peraiaa  army  was  joined  by  its  fleet,  which 
siill'Iy  ntumlod  tho  Triopian  x^romontory  and  cast  anchor  at  Samos. 

The  fleet  of  ^^^^  marine  conscription  had  been  no  less  rigorous 
Xerxes,  than  that  on  land,  and  every  maritime  people  in 
XorxosMoniinions  had  been  compelled  to  put  forth  its  full  strength 
— even  nations,  like  tho  Egyptians,  who  were  little  habituated  to  the 
s'^a.  The  most  trustworthy  portion  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of 
tho  i^hips  of  tlio  Phoenician  cities;  the  kings  of  Tyre  Sidon  and 
Aradiis  each  appeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  contingent,  and 
together  those  amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  vessels ;  the 
Egyptians  Cypriots  Cilicians  and  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
tributed nine  hundred  more,  so  that  the  whole  armada  mustered 
twelve  hundred  vessels  of  war,  in  addition  to  nnmerous  tenders 
and  transports.  Each  trireme  carried,  beside  its  native  crew,  a 
detachment  of  thirty  Persian  soldiers,  who  were  destined  to  serve 
as  marines. 

Before  fleet  and  army  finally  started  on  their  way,  the  king  had 
commanded  the  execution  of  two  works  of  great  magnitude  and 

The  HeUea-  ^^^^-^^  utility,  which  he  imagined  would  &cilitate  thdr 
pont  bridged,  progress.  Lest  his  ships  should  suffer  at  the  stonny 
headland  of  Mount  Athos  a  disaster  similar  to  that  which 
Mardonius  had  exi^rionced  twelve  years  before,  lie  bad  the  sandy 
isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  the  mainland 
of  Chalcldicc,  pierced  by  a  canal.  This  saved  the  fleet  a  few  miles 
of  sea  at  the  cost  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  labour  and  expeoDse. 
But  the  second  engineering  work  was  even  more  useless.  In  order 
that  his  army  might  be  able  to  move  straight  on  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  without  being  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  crossing  the 
Hellespont  on  shipboard,  he  determined  to  bridge  over  that  atndt 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  merchantmen,  moored  in  two  rows  side 
by  sidc;  and  fastened  together  with  strong  cables,  spanned  the  space 
of  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  in  width  which  lies  between  the 
continents,  and  connected  the  European  shore  near  Sestos  with  the 
Asiatic  heights  above  Abydos.  A  continuous  flooring  of  planks 
was  laid  on  the  vessels,  and  earth  rammed  down  on  top  of  it,  while 
hoardings  were  erected  on  each  side  of  the  gangway  to  hide  the 
view  of  the  sea  from  the  horses  and  baggage  animals.  Not  long 
»fter  its  completion  the  bridge  was  shattered  by  a  storm  j  thereupon 
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iCerxes  asserted  his  authority  by  ordering  the  engineers  who  had 
lesigned  it  to  be  beheaded,  and,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  by 
nfiicting  fifty  lashes  on  the  tempestuous  sea,  and  causiDg  chains 
o  be  cast  into  its  rebellious  waters.  The  ofi&cials  to  whom  the 
ebuilding  of  the  bridge  was  entrusted  took  warning  by  the  fate  of 
heir  predecessors,  and,  by  doubling  the  strength  of  their  fastenings, 
produced  a  more  durable  work,  which  endured  the  stress  of  all 
weathers  for  nine  months.  Over  this  structure  the  whole  Persian 
and  force  defiled  in  safety,  while  Xerxes,  seated  on  a  marble 
throne  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  watched  the  interminable  line  of 
narch  as  it  pressed  forward  into  Europe.  At  the  sight  of  such 
jountless  myriads  of  men  even  the  reckless  despot  was  touched 
by  a  feeling  of  common  hiunanity :  he  burst  into  tears  when  he 
reflected  that  of  the  whole  host  not  one  man  would  be  alive  a 
hundred  years  hence. 

Immense  magazines  of  provisions  had  been  collected  during  the 
past  three  years  at  four  points  on  the  Thracian  coast — Leuc^  Acte, 
ryrodiza,  Doriscus,  and  Eion — so  that  the  expedition       xerxes 
was  enabled  to  push  on  westward  without  suffering     thrco^ 
any  privations.    At  Doriscus  Xerxes  held  a  review  of      Thrace, 
all  his  forces  by  land  and  sea ;  the  fleet  sailed  by  under  his  eyes, 
while  the  army  was  numbered  by  the  primitive  method  of  finding 
how  large  an  enclosure  would  hold  exactly  ten  thousand  men,  and 
then  sending  the  contingents  one  after  the  other  into  the  space 
till  all  had  been  measured  by  it.     Pressing  on  from  Doriscus,  the 
king  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  vassal  state  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  whole  force  of  the  land  under  its  prince 
Alexander.    In  the  Pangaean  hills  his  baggage-train  suffered  much 
molestation  from  the  lions,  which  then  abounded  in  that  part  of 
Europe,  though  they  have  since  entirely  disappeared.     Meanwhile 
the  fleet  passed  through  the  canal  on  Mount  Athos,  and  rounded 
the  capes  of  the  other  two  Chalcidic  peninsulas,   finally  rejoin- 
ing the  army  at  Therma,  the  town  which  later  generations  knew 
as  the  great  harbour  of  Thessalonica.     From  this  point  Xerxes  had 
full  in  his  view  the  towering  heights  of  Olympus,  the  only  barrier 
which  now  intervened  between  him  and  the  plain  of  Thessaly. 
There  were  exiled  Thessalian  princes  of  the  great  house  of  Aleuas 
in  his  camp,  and  from  them  he  was  able  to  gain  information  as  to 
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tin'  i'ii>i'">iii«)n  uf  the  firet  free  Greek  people  with  whom  he  was 
I'l  cuiii'*  into  contact. 

Till-  ni««miiit  tliat  the  news  of  Xerxes*  passage  of  the  Hellespont 
ira-  in-  \  (Jroirc,  the  dfU'jijatos  of  the  preceding  year  had  reassembled 
;i!  r..rintli.  The  ThcHsalians,  on  whom  the  storm  was  first  to 
I'lr  »k,  siu»kr  nvit  in  no  hesitating  terms.  They  placed  their  whole 
Inivi'  at  tlio  ilisixisitiDn  of  the  confederates,  provided  that  adequate 
assLNtanci'  from  Southern  Greece  was  granted  them,  but  they  insisted 
that  tlii'V  sh'Mihl  nut  be  left  alone  to  face  the  first  shock.  If  no 
army  came  to  their  aid,  they  would  not  undertake  to  fight  alone  in 
b'lialf  I'f  absent  allies,  and  would  make  what  terms  they  could 
w i I  h  1 1  K»  ( i  ri  a t  K  \\y^.  The  confederates  had  no  thought  of  allowing 
th'>  ri<.-]i  and  populous  Thcssaliau  plain  to  pass  into  Persian  hands 
wiilmut  a  blow  being  struck,  and  promptly  collected  a  contingent 
cf  ten  thousand  hoplites  and  a  considerable  squadron  of  ships. 
The  service  was  considered  so  important  that  Themistocles  was 
]»laced  in  command  c»f  the  Athenian  troops,  though  the  Spartan 
ICuaenotus  took  charge  of  the  whole  army.  They  embarked  at 
the  isthmus,  r«.)unded  Sunium,  and  passing  up  the  Euripus  disem- 
barked at  Ilalus,  in  Phiotis,  where  the  fleet  remained,  blocking  the 
strait  between  Kuboea  and  the  mainland.  The  full  force  of  the 
Thessalian  citie?,  including  their  famous  and  formidable  cavalry, 
jnineil  the  confcLlerates  in  the  valley  of  the  PenCus,  and  the  whole 
advanced  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  narrow  defile  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  through  which  the  main  road  from  Macedonia  passes. 
'J'he  position  was  excellent  for  a  small  army  designing  to  block  the 
road  of  a  much  superior  force,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage,  to  which 
well-nigh  all  ])nsit ions  are  liable,  of  being  able  to  be  turned  by  a 
long  flank  march.     The  Greeks  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Tempe 

«,^  «     w     wluM  th(!y  received  secret  notice  from  Alexander  of 

The  Oroeks  *' 

abandon  W  acetlon,  who  passed  for  a  well-wisher  to  Greece,  though 
essa  y.  j^^  ^^^^  ^  Persian  vassal,  to  the  effect  that  Xerxes  was 
about  to  use  not  only  the  main  road,  but  also  the  upland  passes 
which  lead  from  Western  Uilaccdonia  to  Gonnns  and  the  other 
towns  of  Xorth-Westem  Thessaly.  If  these  were  once  forced,  the 
•nrmy  in  the  defile  of  Tempe  would  be  compelled  to  retire,  and  would 
probably  be  caught  and  trodden  underfoot  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly 
V  fhe  innumerable  hosts  of  the  Great  King.    Strategically  this  was 
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ae,  but  the  danger  was  not  yet  imminent,  and  the  political  reasons 
r  endeavouring  to  keep  up  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  Thessalian 
•rder  were  manifest.  If  the  example  was  once  set  of  deserting 
lies  because  they  did  not  possess  a  thoroughly  defensible  frontier, 
ere  was  no  saying  where  the  retreat  would  end,  and  all  confidence 

the  action  of  the  confederacy  must  cease.  Nevertheless  the 
irve  of  Euaenetus  and  his  colleagues  seems  to  have  failed  them ;' 
ithout  waiting  for  the  Persians  to  develop  an  attack,  they  hastily 
oke  up  their  camp,  deserted  their  Thessalian  comrades,  and 
irrying  down  to  Halus  took  ship  back  to  the  Isthmus. 
It  naturally  followed  that  the  Thessalians,  with  all  their  dependent 
ibes — ^the  Magnesians  Malians  Aenianes  and  Dolopes — lost  not  a 
oment  in  sending  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes.  It  was  not  yet  too 
te  to  propitiate  him  by  a  prompt  submission  before  they  had  beei^ 
tacked.  Thus  the  largest  Greek  land  in  the  whole  peninsula  was 
St  to  the  confederates  before  a  blow  had  been  struck. 
There  was  much  wrangling  and  recrimination  at  Corinth  when 
e  fruitless  expedition  returned.  The  evil  was  now  at  the  very 
K)rs  of  the  states  of  Central  Greece,  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
was  known  that  Thebes  and  her  dependents  in  the  Boeotian 
3ague  were  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Thessalians,  not 
erely  from  fear, — as  had  been  the  case  with  the  latter  people, — 
it  from  an  active  dislike  to  their  neighbour  Athens,  and  a  wish 

crush  her  newly  risen  power.    The  only  doubt  which  could 

uence  the  confederate  synod  was  whether  the  next  stand  should 
>  made  at  Thermopylae  or  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  If  the 
tter  position  was  chosen,  Athens  Phocis  and  Euboea  must  be 
icrificed,  as  Thessaly  had  already  been.    It  was,  therefore,  not 

icult  to  foresee  that  the  more  advanced  post  would  be  occupied, 
I  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  fight  at 
ich  a  distance  from  their  homes.  Accordingly  it  was  determined 
)  seize  and  hold  Thermopylae  with  an  army,  and  the  straits  of 
iuboea  with  a  fleet,  before  the  Persians  should  have  crossed 
^essaly.  Luckily  Xerxes  tarried  long  at  Therma  The  con- 
)efore  resuming  his  march,  and  the  scheme  turned  'ede^^a*®  a®®*- 
«it  to  be  feasible.  A  fleet  of  271  ships,  of  which  as  many  as  127 
were  Athenian,  met  in  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  passed  up  the  Euripus. 
ft  was  commanded  by  the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  for  the  Corinthians 
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.11.  i  Ai_i:i-tans  ivfiL-Lnl  to  serve  under  an  Athenian  admiral, 
;i!:ij  ijh  Aiiii'iis  c-jnlributed  by  fur  the  largest  contingent  to  the 
ii'.ri.  wiiTc  \\\\.'  Atiii-nians  were  equally  averse  to  yielding  pre- 
»i  "u!..  •  I  >  aiiv  i-nc  save  a  Spartan.  Eury blades  was  a  man  of 
:..i:  :.-.v  :..i:.i  and  liupeless  obstinacy,  and  it  required  every  blandisli- 
1..' :.:  .-I  i.is  ai-Io  subi»riiiiiate  Thcmistocles  to  keep  him  from  ruining 
::.«■  I  r.^M  uf  lin-ice  bv  his  continual  blunders  and  vagaries.  The 
1..:. ;  i-ivo  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king 
Lr  :.;  ;.i>,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Cleomenes  after  the  latter's 
ii-..!  :;..  ly  •iiatli.  The  i*pacc  to  be  traversed  by  the  land  force  in 
iis  i...i'.\li  i'.»  Thermopylae  was  greater  than  that  which  the  fleet 
i.  .■!  ;  >  c'Vir,  and  the  lime  required  to  collect  the  contingents  far 
I  . '  ;■;  tiicro  wa.<,  iherefore,  no  slight  danger  that  the  army  might 
.  ■  :;■.;■  a:  TIu  rmopylao  only  to  find  that  it  was  already  in  the  hands 
•  ii"..  ■  I'li-iaiis.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
^:  .::.r..s  wtio  v\\  the  eve  of  celebrating  their  great  festival  of  the 
»■.::..  ia,  a:il  wuro  troubled  by  the  same  ridiculous  scruples  as  to 
1:  .■.:»  iiiii.:  in  the  huly  season  which  had  caused  them  to  arrive  too 
l.i:.-  ai  MarailiMU  ton  years  before.    Leonidas  was  unable  to  lead 

M.iuhof  ^'^^  ^^*c  ^^11  ^^"'^c^  of  Laconia,  and  had  to  depend  for 
1-ov.iu.Licf.  the  niunicnt  on  hid  i)ersonal  following.  Becognizing 
il.ai  hi'  had  a  sirvico  uf  great  danger  before  him,  and,  moreover, 
havii  -s.  I  hi*  i»nphocy  that  **  either  Sparta  or  a  Spartan  kmg  must 
]»iMi.-li  •"  rin;_jin^  in  his  cars,  he  chose  as  his  body-guard  not  the 
tliroc  hundred  youths  who  usually  accompanied  him  to  the  field, 
but  the  same  number  of  men  who  had  sons  living,  and  whose 
lainilius  would  not  be  extinguished  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 
AVithout  delay  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  this  small  force,  and  of 
the  usual  contingent  of  Helots,  who  in  all  Spartan  expeditions 
accompanied  their  masters  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  to  each 
of  the  citizens.  From  the  Arcadian  towns  which  lay  directly  on 
his  route  he  hastily  collected  something  more  than  two  thousand 
hoplites,  while  at  the  isthmus  seven  hundred  CorinthianB, 
Phliasians,  and  Mycenaeans  joined  him.  With  this  force  at  his 
back  he  suddenly  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
whose  citizens  had  not  yet  accomplished  their  meditated  defection 
0  the  Persians.  As  they  were  unprepared  for  resistance,  Leonidas 
"^  "He  to  overawe  the  ruling  oligarchy,  and  to  draw  from  its 
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"anks  a  contingent  of  four  hundred  men,  who,  though  their  hearts 
¥ere  not  in  the  cause,  still  served  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
heir  countrymen.  From  Thespiae,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  town 
¥hich  had  always  taken  the  lead  in  opposing  the  centralizing 
X)licy  of  Thebes,  came  of  their  own  accord  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
loplites,  who  proved  in  the  subsequent  operations  that  some  at 
east  of  the  Boeotians  were  true  to  the  cause  of  Hellas.  Giving 
)ut  that  his  force  was  but  the  vanguard  of  the  full  levy  of  the 
Peloponnese,  Leonidas  pressed  forward  to  Thermopylae,  and  arrived 
;here  long  before  the  Persians  had  crossed  Thessaly.  The  troops 
)f  Phocis  and  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus  joined  him  in  the  pass,  and 
raised  his  total  numbers  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  a  body  quite 
efficient  to  occupy  the  narrow  defile.  The  first  step  for  the 
iefence  of  Central  Greece  had  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  it 
vas  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  delay  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
ederates  in  bringing  up  their  main  body.  It  is  impossible  to 
iscribe  this  merely  to  dilatoriness,  negligence,  or  religious  scruples ; 
;here  can  be  no  doubt  that  selfishness  played  a  larger  part  in 
causing  their  delay  than  did  any  other  motive. 

The  celebrated  pass  in  which  Leonidas  took  up  his  position 
consists  of  a  narrow  slip  of  level  ground  between  the  sea  and  the 
3liffs  of  Mount  Callidromus,  one  of  the  numerous  off-    ,j^^  ^^^  ^f 
jhoots  of  the  range  of  Oeta.    It  looks  westward  into  Thermopylae, 
the  little  plain  of  Malis,  while  behind  it  to  the  east  lies   the 
coast-land  of  Locris  and  Phocis.    As  the  space  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  water  contracts,  the  defile  becomes  narrower,  till  at 
its  culminating  point   there  is  barely  room  for  a  carriage-way. 
The  whole  passage,  from  the  river  Asopus  on  the  Malian  side  to 
the  Locrian  village  of  Alpeni,  is  about  two  miles  in  length.    In  the 
middle  of  the  defile  lay  the  hot  springs  which  give  the  place  its 
name.     In  front  of  them  the   level  ground  expands  for  a  few 
furlongs,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at  which < 
the  Amphictyonic  deputies  used  to  meet.^    In  rear  of  this  spot  there 
Ij^y  an  ancient  fortificatioD,  a  wall  which  the  Phocians  had  once 
raised  to  restrain  the  inroads  of  their  Thessalian  neighbours ;  it  was 
uow  half-ruined,  but  still  served  to  mark  the  line  on  which  resistance 

*  At  the  western  end  of  the  pass,  near  Anthela,  was  another  hot  spring 
wi contraction  of  the  road,  which  has  been  called  **  the  False  Thermopylae. 
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til  nil  iiivailcr  coming  from  tbe  north-trcst  would  be  easiest.  Here, 
ttieii,  I.cnniilas  anil  liia  tncn  fixed  their  ciiinp;  to  their  right  la; 
tlic  Klrait,  soino  five  miles  broad,  and  beyond  it  tha  mountaing  of 
Kiibx'ii.  To  their  left  were  inaccessible  rocks  risicg  in  maiiy  plai^ 
to  sliKr  clitis  eight  hundred  feet  high.  So  nig^d  was  the  deGli^ 
tlint  ill  its  whulc  length  not  ono  path  led  down  from  the  luountaio 
tii  tlic  shore.  But  from  Trachia,  beyond  the  Ualiaa  end  of  the  pvai, 
a  (vindiop  track,  cun'iDg  far  inland  over  a  ridge  called  Anopaa, 
ri'UcliiHl  Alpcni  in  t)ie  riar  of  the  Greek  poBition,     This  wM  the 
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only  route  by  which  the  pass  could  he  turned,  without  making  n 
enormous  detour  of  several  days'  march  into  the  upper  vallera  of 
Mount  Oelft.  To  guard  it,  Leonidas  placed  the  whole  of  hia  Pboclui 
allies  on  the  bill?,  while  his  Peloponnesian  forces  held  the  pass. 

Meanwhile  Eurybiadcs,  with  the  confederate  fleet,  took  post  at 
Iho  promontory  of  Artemisium,  a  point  on  the  Euboean  Strait  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Thermopylae,  so  that  it  waa  imponiUe 
for  the  Persian  fleet  to  pass  by  the  position  of  Leonidas  in  older  1o 
land  troops  in  his  rear.  Of  this,  as  it  happened,  there  waa  little 
Bangor.    With  the  instinct  of  a  barbarian  utterly  nnnsed  to  tha 
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sea,  Xerxes  never  seems  to  have  reflected  that  his  fleet  could  be 
used  to  explore  the  way  for  his  army,  or  to  take  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.  It  was  rather  the  army  which  pushed  ahead  to  explore  the 
way  for  the  fleet.  Not  till  twelve  days  after  the  Persian  rear- 
guard had  defiled  through  the  gates  of  Therma  did  the  armada 
set  sail  on  its  southern  voyage.  Coasting  down  the  rocky  shore  of 
Magnesia,  the  ships  reached  Cape  Sepias,  where  the  The  storm  off 
range  of  Pelion  abruptly  ends  in  a  sea-beaten  pro-  capesepias. 
montory.  Here  the  fleet  halted,  a  single  row  of  vessels  being 
drawn  up  on  the  narrow  beach,  while  the  rest — seven  deep — rode 
at  anchor  off  the  harbourless  coast.  At  midnight  a  sudden  storm 
from  the  north-east  swept  down  on  the  dangerously  crowded  array, 
and  threw  all  into  disorder.  Some  captains  made  for  the  open 
sea,  while  others  endeavoured  to  beach  their  vessels  on  the  already 
crowded  strip  of  shingle.  The  hurricane  lasted  three  days,  and, 
at  its  end,  no  small  part  of  the  king's  fleet  was  found  to  have 
been  destroyed  or  disabled.  The  rocky  coast  for  miles  to  the  north 
was  strewn  with  wrecks,  and  many  scores  of  vessels  were  struck 
from  the  muster-roll  of  the  Persian  armament.  The  Greeks, 
meanwhile,  who  had  remained  safely  moored  iu  the  harbour  of 
Histiaea,  exclaimed  that  Boreas — ^kinsman,  according  to  a  strange 
myth,  of  the  Athenian  kings  of  old — had  come  to  the  help  of 
his  relations,  and  sailed  out  to  destroy  the  king's  fleet,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  utterly  shattered  by  the  storm.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  Persians  were  still  nearly  ^1^^  Greeks  at 
four  times  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and  at  Artemisium. 
once  the  Peloponnesian  admirals  proposed  to  fall  back  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  gather  reinforcements  there.  Eurybiades  was  only 
induced  to  remain  by  a  large  bribe  which  his  colleague  Themis- 
tocles  administered  to  him.  That  astute  statesman  had  just 
received  thirty  talents  from  the  cities  of  Euboea,  who,  being 
covered  while  the  fleet  remained  afc  Artemisium,  were  most  re- 
luctant to  see  it  depart.  Making  over  about  a  third  of  the  sum 
to  his  colleagues,  Themistocles  pocketed  the  rest.  The  talents 
which  he  spared  for  the  Peloponnesians  did  their  work,  and  the 
fleet  kept  its  position.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  admirals  had  got 
their  armada  again  in  hand ;  they  sent  two  hundred  ships  down 
the^  eastern  coast  of  Euboea  to  round  the  southern  point  of  the 
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\\  .k  :'..e  cxi:  ci*  t:.e  Euripus,  and  prepared  wiih  the 
r  :  .:>'..  ::.:•  Grcvks  at  Artoinisium.  A  day's  fighting 
«•  ..  :  *::.  \i:.\  l:-  ce-.isive  result,  but  on  the  next  night 
.  -:  ::..  ..:  «■ , :. .:  '.v.-s  crta-Jful  than  the  one  of  the  preceding 
N  :  :..y  ■'.:  I  it  c..!i.ai:e  the  king's  fleet,  which  now  lay  in 
-i.  .:-.  i.;:l..v.:  lI  Aib-.tae,  but  it  caught  the  detached 
:.  ..-  ::  ^ ;/.  \  ovv.n  i:.e  iron-bound  eastern  coast  of  Euboea, 
-I.'.  :  ::  :•  ji-oes  en  the  rc-cks  of  Geraestus ;  it  seemed  as 
_'  ■-  w.:.-  w.rklr.i:  to  lr;r.2  down  the  Persian  fleet  to  an 
y  v.;-...  li.v  G.ct-kj.  Two  days  more  of  indecisive  fighting 
i:i  t:.'  .•>::»..;  f. '.'.-•.vcd,  in  which  the  weaker  party  held  its  own, 
Ti."  I :.'.::.%•  \v.i>  .<:ill  too  numerous  to  be  crushed,  but  though  he 
.-;:•..':  i.is  visicls  cut  in  an  enormous  crescent,  and  endeavoured 
I  ■  li.vlI  n  the  c  lift-.lorates,  ho  suficred  fur  more  damage  than  he 
Battle  of  iiii^iotcvh  The  Athenian  ships  were  always  to  the 
Arttrxaisiuni.  front,  aiid  suffered  a  proportionately  heavier  loss  than 
tl.oir  aV.ies ;  but  their  numbers  were  more  than  sustained  by  the 
iivrival  of  a  reserve  squadron  of  fifty-three  triremes,  which  came  up 
1 1.0  Kurlp".:s  in  time  fcr  the  third  day's  fighting.  Nothing  decisiTa 
1j:i  1  VLt  occurred  at  Artemisium,  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  a  swift 
luwiiig-l.oat  was  seen  coming  up  from  the  south.  In  it  WM 
Abronyciius,  an  Atht-nian  who  had  been  left  off  the  Malian  coast 
to  bear  iiitelli^eucc  from  the  array  to  the  fleet.  The  news  which 
lie  brcj!iglit  from  Thermopylae  was  so  disastrous  that  the  admirals 
liad  not  a  moment  to  lose  before  thev  retreated. 

When  the  multitudes  of  Xerxes  came  pouring  over  the  passes 
of  Otlirys  into  the  iiSIalian  plain,  they  halted  on  finding  that  the 
defile  of  Thermopylae  was  occupied.  The  king  had  now  before 
him  two  alternatives  :  he  might  force  the  pass,  or  he  might  move 
inland,  and  march  round  by  the  upland  roads  which  pass  through 
Doris,  so  as  to  turn  Thermopylae  just  as  he  had  turned  Tempe. 
To  take  the  inland  road  meant  to  lose  many  days,  and  to  break  off 
communication  with  the  fleet.  Ho  therefore  determined  to  assault 
the  Phocian  wall,  and  trample  down  its  presumptuous  defenders. 
The  story  of  the  fight  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  is  surrounded 

Xerxes  before  ^y  *  ^^^^*'  ^^  legends,  probable  possible  and  impossible, 

Thermopylae,  whoso  authenticity  it  is  useless  to  discuss.    Most  of 

»\cm  illustrate  the  utter  insensibility  of  the  Spartans  in  the  face  of 
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mminent  deaths  and  the  bewilderment  which  that  insensibility 

a       1  in  the  mind  of  a  king  accustomed  to  regard  courage  as  the 

ing  of  confidence  in  victory  alone.    When  the  Persian  scouts, 

ire  are  told^  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  front  of  the  pass,  they 

not  find  the  Spartans  cowering  behind  their  wall,  but  carelessly 

dering  without  it,  combing  their  long  hair,  or  indulgiug  in 

gymnastic  exercises.    The  king  laughed  at  them  as  madmen  for 

lot  taking  to  flight,  and  was  only  amused  when  Demaratus,  the 

siled  Spartan  kiog  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  Persian 

xmrt,  explained  that  their  heedlessness  was  the  sign  of  desperate 

.ution,  and  not  of  folly.     After  waiting  awhile  to  allow  the 

imen  time  to  come  to  their  senses,  Xerxes  grew  irritated,  and 

it  forward  a  body  of  troops  from  Media  and  Elam,  bidding  them 

8  these  presumptuous  men  alive,  and  bring  them  before  the 

I  of  the  king." 

iieonidas  must  have  already  realized,  as  the  days  went  by 
ivithout  the  promised  succours  from  Peloponnesus  reaching  him, 
h§k  he  was  sent  on  a  hopeless  task,  for,  although  he  might  main- 
iain  the  defile  and  even  the  flanking  road  over  Anopaea,  he  could 
b  nothing  to  keep  the  king  from  the  more  western  passes.  But, 
ike  a  true  Spartan,  he  kept  his  orders  before  him,  and  took  no 
Aiought  of  the  consequences.  He  had  by  this  time  repaired  the 
Phocian  wall  to  serve  him  as  a  final  defence,  but  was  still  holding 
ground  in  front  of  it,  at  one  of  the  narrowest  points  of  the  pass. 
Be  had  divided  his  men  into  several  bodies,  of  which  each  was  to 
take  the  place  of  danger  in  turn,  for  a  few  score  of  hoplites  only 
xnild  find  space  between  the  water  and  the  cliff,  and  the  rest  had 
perforce  to  remain  in  reserve. 

The  Modes  came  on  with  great  confidence,  pushing  forward  into 
he  defile  till  they  formed  a  long,  deep  column,  with  a  front  no 
)roader  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Then  the  shock  Theflffhtm 
ame,  and  ere  long  the  Asiatics  were  hurled  back  the  pass. 
Q  disorder.  In  fighting  hand-to-hand  on  equal  terms,  it  was  seen 
low,  as  it  had  been  at  Marathon  ten  years  before,  that  the  lightly 
jmed  Oriental,  with  his  dart  and  scimitar  and  wicker  shield,  could 
.0  nothing  against  the  hoplite  cased  in  brass  from  head  to  foot, 
nd  armed  with  the  long,  thrusting  spear.  The  Modes  were  fight- 
ag  under  the  eye  of  their  king,  and  would  not  give  up  the 
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cniit'st;  tliey  came  on  again  and  again,  to  be  beaten  back  with 
fearful  slaughter.  Then  Xerxes,  thinking  that  it  was  for  want  of 
cniimii^o  that  they  failed,  called  them  in^  and  sent  forward  instead 
his  own  b^idy-guard,  the  ten  thousand  chosen  Persians,  called  **  The 
Iiumortals."  But  though  they  fought  gallantly  enough,  the  second 
column  was  dashed  back  with  even  greater  loss  than  the  firsL 
Kii^lit  then  fell,  but  next  morning  the  attack  was  renewed,  for  the 
kin*;  was  1x>sidc  himself  with  rage,  and  had  determined  to  weir 
out  the  Greeks  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  if  no  other  means  wouM 
avail.  But  Lconidas,  relieving  each  of  his  battalions  as  it  grew 
tireil  by  another  from  the  reserve,  kept  his  ground  with  little  lofiBi 
while  the  road  before  him  was  almost  choked  with  dead  Asiatics^ 
and  the  Persian  officers  were  seen  endeavouring  to  lash  their 
dispirited  men  back  to  the  charge  with  whips,  when  no  lighter 
l>ei'suasion  would  induce  them  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  reeking 
pass.  By  the  second  evening  it  was  evident  that  no  effort  from 
in  front  could  ]x)ssibly  break  through;  the  whole  invasion  was  at 
a  standstill,  and  although  the  actual  loss  signified  little  among 
the  myriads  of  Xerxes'  army,  the  moral  effect  of  the  check  WM 
f^rowing  fatal.  If  ten  thousand  Greeks  could  hold  the  king  at  ba/f 
what  was  likely  to  happen  when  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  whom  a  national  levy  might  at  any  moment  produce,  came 
up  to  help  their  comrades  ?  It  was  fbrtunate  for  Xerxes  that  the 
Peloponnesian  towns  were  too  far  off  to  allow  the  news  of  the  fini 
(lays  of  battle  to  work  any  immediate  effect.  Despondency  still 
reigned  at  Sparta,  while  eager  self-confidence  was  felt  at  The^ 
mopylae. 

It  was  on  the  night  following  the  second  conflict  that  a  Malian 
named  Ephialtes  came  before  the  downcast  king,  and  offered)  for  a 
The  pass     large  sum  of  gold,  to  guide  the  Persians  over  tba 
turned.      iieiglits  of  Anopaea  by  the  winding  path  which  came 
out  at  the  rear  of  the  pass.    Strangely  enough,  no  previous  search 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  such  a  road,  though  its  existence 
must  have  been  known  to  every  inhabitant  of  Trachis,  where 
Xerxes  had  now  been  tarrying  for  six  days.    The  traitor's  proposals 
were    readily  received,  and  at  midnight    the    satrap  Hydarnes 
started,  with  the  king's  "  Immortals,"  to  attempt  the  passage.    It 
vas  in  the  stillness  of  the  last  hour  of  the  night,  just  before  the 
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TTHf  that  Ephialtes  brought  the  Persians  to  tho  point  on  the 
ge  where  lay  the  Phoolan  force  which  Leonidas  had  set  to 
ird  his  flank.  The  Phocians  kept  a  careless  watch ;  and  when 
\  rustling  of  thousands  of  feet  among  the  dead  leaves  of  the 
L  forest  smote  upon  their  ears  as  they  woke,  they  were  seized 
;h  panic.  Instead  of  holding  the  path,  they  ran  back,  and  formed 

to  defend  themselves  on  the  summit  of  Callidromus.  But 
^dames,  paying  no  further  attention  to  them,  passed  rapidly 
,  and  next  momlog  the  Greeks  in  the  pass  saw,  to  their  utter 
may,  the  head  of  the  Persian  column  descending  from  the  hills 
their  rear. 

rhere  was  small  time  for  debate,  and  as  little  need,  since  it  was 
tdent  that,  if  the  army  was  not  to  be  lost,  an  instant  retreat  must 
pn.    Then  came  the  crowning  moment  in  the  life  of  Leonidas. 

a  Spartan  king  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  of  the  hosts  of 
eece,  he  felt  that  he  must  not  desert  the  post  committed  to  his 
urge.  His  orders  bade  him  hold  Thermopylae,  and  spoke  of 
tiling  more :  Thermopylae,  then,  he  would  hold.  He  sent  away 
1  Arcadian  and  Corinthian  auxiliaries ;  they  were  not  bound  by 
)  iron  bonds  of  Spartan  discipline  and  Spartan  honour,  and 
ght  retreat  without  disgrace  from  a  hopeless  field.  The  four 
ndred  Thebans,  however,  he  would  not  suffer  to  depart ;  he  knew 
U  they  were  traitors  at  heart,  and  had  no  reason  to  spare  them. 

Thespians,  with  a  constancy  as  unexpected  as  it  was  splendid, 

ed  behind  of  their  own  free  will.    Adding  to  them  his  own 
ree  hundred  Spartans  and  their  Helots,  Leonidas  had  something 
:e  four  thousand  men  left  for  the  final  struggle. 
The  third  day's  fighting  at  Thermopylae  was  quite  unlike  that 
lich  had  gone  before.    Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and 
eping  strong  reserves  in  hand,  Leonidas  determined 
throw  himself  on  the  enemy  in  front,  and  do  what  the  tiiree  hxm- 
mage  he  could,  before  H3'darnes  came  up  to  surround 
in.    Accordingly,  when  the  Persians  came  flooding  up,  as  on  tho 
Bvious  days,  he  ran  out  into  the  wider  parts  of  the  pass,  and  cut 
5  way  deep  into  the  midst  of  them.    Then  the  Greeks  turned 
d  burst  back  again  as  far  as  the  Phocian  wall,  losing  heavily 
their  ranks  grew  looser  in  the  onset,  but  thrusting  the  barbarians 
'  hundreds  into  the  sea,  and  rolling  column  against  column  till 
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m-iv  1  li^lnl  by  being  trampled  down  in  the  press  than  fell  by 
till'  il'^i*  «.«1'  the  s\V')rd.  Kre  loug  Leonidas  was  slain,  but  the 
t'l^ht  wiMit  «.»u  (.'Illy  the  more  fiercely  over  his  body,  and  two 
bv.ijhiTs  aiid  two  iincles  of  Xerxes  went  down  in  the  ^»c7^. 
rn'siiiily  Ilydarnes  and  the  "Immortals"  came  up  from  Alpeni. 
liy  this  time  the  surviving  Greeks  were  well-nigh  wearied  out; 
tii'.'ir  Piviir.s  were  broken,  their  swords  blunted,  their  armour 
liaekiMl  from  tlieir  limbs.  But  retiring  on  to  a  hillock  beside  the 
n).uhv:iy,  they  made  one  fmal  stand,  till  they  fell  under  the  arrows 
and  javelins  «'f  a  foe  who  dared  not  close.  Only  the  ThebanB 
(-i-aj'cil.  Ivnly  in  the  conflict  they  had  fallen  back  and  surrendered 
t»  the  nearest  enemy;  they  were  led  to  the  Persian  camp, and 
bvaikh'd  with  the  king's  mark  as  his  slaves;  but  when  Xerxes 
learnt  that  they  were  only  in  arms  by  compulsion,  and  that  theircity 
was  ab-'Ut  to  "  Medize  **  on  his  approach,  he  at  once  set  them  free. 
'L'lnis  ended  the  fight  in  the  pass  of  Thermopyhie.  It  had  caused 
the  deatli  of  some  four  thousand  Greeks  and  of  more  than  twenty 
Moral  results  thousand  Persians.  But  its  effects  were  not  to  be 
of  the  battle,  measured  by  the  mere  numbers  of  the  slain.  Its 
real  importance  lay  in  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  Great  King  and  his  army.  Xerxes  liad  at  last  begun  to 
have  doubts  of  his  own  omnipotence,  and  his  self-confidence  had 
been  the  only  spring  of  strength  in  his  character.  Deprived  of  it| 
ho  Avonld  become  the  weakest  of  despots.  His  soldiery  had 
imbibed  an  exaggerated  dread  of  their  enemies.  There  was  bnt 
one  liconidas  in  Hellas,  and  Sparta  was  but  a  single  state  among 
a  multitude;  but  to  the  Persian  spearman  every  Greek  was  in 
future  a  reckless  hero,  careless  of  life,  and  only  bent  on  slaughter— 
an  adversary  who  in  open  fight  was  individually  superior  to  hini- 
self,  and  could  only  be  overpowered  by  numbers.  There  were 
many  brave  men  in  Xerxes'  host,  who  in  later  engagements  went 
into  battle  readily  enough ;  but  they  never  after  fought  with  the 
confidence  in  their  own  superiority  which  had  been  the  strength 
of  the  Persian  down  to  Thermopylae.  This  was  fortunate  for 
Greece ;  for  one  Leonidas  there  were  in  the  Greek  ranks  scores  of 
weak,  venal,  selfish  leaders  like  Eurybiades  or  Adeimantus,  whose 
Inefficiency  was  hidden  from  the  enemy  by  the  glory  whicb 
-.nrr-oniided  tho  name  of  the  hero  of  Thermopylae. 
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for  the  moment  the  Greeks  could  not  judge  of  the  moral 
Df  the  battle  on  the  enemy,  and,  looked  at  from  the  military 
,  the  war  had  begun  with  a  disaster.  A  Spartan  king,  the 
I  the  war-party,  had  fallen ;  the  vanguard  of  the  confederate 
lad  been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  strongest  position  in  Greece  had 
forced  by  the  enemy,  who  was  now  ready  to  pour  down  into 
lain  of  the  Cephissus,  and  to  be  joined  by  all  the  Medlzing 
of  Boeotia.  The  fleets  too,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  at  once 
the  Euboean  Strait,  and  where  its  retreat  might  end  it  was 
sible  to  foresee.  In  short,  no  one  in  Greece  could  tell-at  the 
that  the  moral  gain  of  Thermopylae  had  been  so  tremendous 
ite  to  outweigh  the  military  and  political  loss. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THK    INVASION'  OK  XERXES — SALAMIS   AND   PLATAEA.  1 

The  inexcusable  slackness  and  selfishness  of  the  Peloponnesianii 
wliich  hail  ruined  Leonidas  by  depriving  him  of  his  expected 
The  Greek  fleet  ^*Gii^forcenients,   reacted    at   once    on  the   fleet  at 

atsaiaxniB.  Artemisium.  In  order  to  avoid  being  cut  oft 
iMjrybiades  had  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  night  after  the  ill  news 
arrived.  Ho  retired  down  the  Eurlpus,  leaving  Themistocles  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Athenian  squadron  to  bring  up  the  rear, 
and,  after  rounding  Sunium,  halted  opposite  Athens  in  the  bay  of 
Salaniis.  Tlio  Athenian  admiral  is  said  to  have  employed  Mmself 
during  the  retreat  in  painting  up,  on  the  rocks  near  the  watering- 
l»laces  of  the  Euboean  coast,  appeals  to  the  lonians  in  the  Persian 
lleet  not  to  destroy  tlio  land  of  their  ancestors.  If  this  tale  be 
true,  ho  was  probably  aiming  at  making  Xerxes  suspicious  of  Wa* 
Greek  subjects,  rather  than  at  inducing  them  to  come  over;  foe 
ho  must  have  known  well  enough  that  the  lonians  were  not  the 
men  to  desert  a  winning  for  a  losing  cause. 

In  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  squadron,  the 
Euboeans  found  that  their  bribes  to  Themistocles  had  availed 
them  but  for  a  few  days.  Their  leading  men  took  refuge  on  the 
Euboean  ships  in  the  confederate  fleet,  and  followed  its  fortune8» 
but  the  towns  themselves  made  their  peace  with  Xerxes. 

On  the  mainland  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  independence  iraa 
even  greater.    When  Thermopylae  was  clear,  Xerxes  began  to 

Xerxes  in    P^^^  ^^^  army  forward,  using  not  only  the  pass  he 

Boeotia.  j^ad  forced,  but  the  more  circuitons  inland  road 
hrough  Doris  and  the  Upper  Ccphissus  valley,  which  he  had 
-»-cvioii<*ly  left  unessayed.    The  Phocians,  who  refused  to  submit 
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him,  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  hills,  and  to  see  all  their 
mships  harried  by  the  Persian,  to  whom  their  hereditary  enemies 
J  Thessalians  acted  as  willing  guides.  The  Locrians  of  Opus, 
i  the  oligarchies  who  governed  the  majority  of  the  Boeotian 
ms,  took  the  opposite  course,  and  promptly  made  their  sub- 
ssion  to  the  king,  who  received  them  graciously  enough,  and 
itented  himself  with  incorporating  their  contingents  in  his 
ny.  Plataea  Thespiae  and  Haliartus  alone  refused  to  join  in 
}  general  surrender,  and  had  to  face  the  consequences  of  their 
triotism.    The  last-named  town  suffered  complete  destruction, 

from  the  others,  which  lay  further  from  the  enemy,  the  in- 
Dts  had  time  to  escape.    The  Thespians,  though  they  had 

i]  so  severely  at  Thermopylae,  were  in  nowise  shaken  in 
eir  devotion  to  the  national  cause,  but  took  refuge  at  Corinth. 

Plataeans  retired  to  their  old  friends  at  Athens,  whose  fortunes 
w,  as  ten  years  before,  they  had  determined  to  follow. 
Now  that  the  Great  Khig  was  already  in  Boeotia,  and  his  vanguard 
ight  at  any  moment  reach  the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  the 
thenians  had  to  face  the  whole  danger  of  their  position.    Ot 

iding  Attica  by  land  there  could  be  no  question:  if  Ther- 
jpylae  could  not  be  held,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  block 
B  four  comparatively  easy  roads  which  converge  on  Athens  from 
9  north.    Three  alternatives  only  were  possible:  to  submit  to 

es ;  to  man  the  walls  and  stand  a  siege ;  or  to  abandon  the  city 
1  retire  on  the  Peloponnese,  as  the  Thespians  had  already  done. 

1  opinion  had  its  advocates— even  the  first  and  most  dishonour- 
But  Themistocles,  in  the  moment  of  crisis,  carried  everything 
fore  him  by  his  ready  eloquence.    He  pointed  out  the  hopeless- 
ffl  of  surrender  for  the  city,  which  was  beyond  all  others  the 
juliar  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Great  King,  and  so  incensed  the 
^le  against  Cyrsilus,  an  orator  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  that 
and  witless  step,  that  we  hear  that  the  traitor  was  stoned  on 
5  spot.    He  had  ingenious  arguments  to  urge  against  those  who 
le  Atheijis  stand  at  bay  behind  her  ramparts,  on  the  spot 
lowed  by  the  traditions  of  centuries.    He  pointed  to  the  fleet, 
own  creation,  as  the  true  hope  and  safety  of  the  people;  in  it 
I  to  \m  found  the  **  wooden  wall "  of  which  the  Delphic  oraclo 
L  as  ibe  sole  refuge  in  the  day  of  disaster.    To  abandon 

p 
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with* I'll  .1  strujLiIe  the  temples  of  tbeir  national  deities  and  the 
tombs  of  tiR'ir  ancost«.*rs,  required  a  pitch  of  patriotic  exaltation 
wliicli  it  was  Iiard  for  the  Athenians  to  attain,  when  ultimate 
hucciss  was  so  jTiihlcinalic.  Nevertheless  Themistocles  roused  his 
riuiitryinen  to  stake  everything  on  the  fleet,  to  deliherately 
Evacuation   ^'^acuate  Attica    and  Athens,  place   the  aged,  the 

of  Athens,  women,  and  children  in  safety,  and  then  man  every 
available  vessel  and  stand  for  the  mastery  in  the  waters  of  the 
Attic  Strait.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  plan  was  the  only 
tva^iblc  o:io.  The  experience  of  Thermopylae  had  shown  that 
tlie  land  army  of  Xerxes  would  probably  fail  at  the  Isthmus,  where 
it  Would  l>e  met,  not  by  a  scant  ten  thousand  men,  but  by  the 
national  li?vy  of  the  Peloponncse.  Now,  if  the  position  at  the 
Istlimiis  could  be  turned  by  the  Persians  from  the  side  of  the  set, 
and  troops  landed  in  its  rear,  the  previous  disaster  would  only  be 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  But  if  the  great  king's  fleet  could  he 
driven  back,  and  kept  from  assisting  his  army,  the  whole  expedition 
would  be  brought  to  a  check ;  for  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  offered 
no  facilities  for  a  flank  movement  by  land  such  as  had  setUed  the 
day  at  1'hcrmopylae.  The  battles  of  Artemisium  had  made  it 
clear  that  the  Persian  fleet  could  be  harassed  and  insulted  by  ft 
squadron  of  far  inferior  numbers,  and  at  those  engagements  the 
Greeks  had  brought  up  little  more  than  half  of  their  available 
•strength.  'J'hemistocles,  therefore,  was  convinced  that  in  a  vigoroM 
assault  on  the  sea-power  of  the  enemy  lay  the  only  hope  of  salvation; 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  Athens,  for  Greece,  and  for  the  whole 
world,  that  his  fiery  eloquence  won  over  his  countrymen  to  accept 
hia  views. 

It  was  not  every  Athenian  who  could  be  convinced  by  the 
orator.  A  small  but  obstinate  party  refused  to  find  the  **  wooden 
wall,"  which  was  to  save  the  city,  anywhere  but  in  the  paUsadeft 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  shut  themselves  up  therein,  relying  on  divine 
aid.  But  the  vast  majority  set  to  work  to  transport  their  families 
and  their  portable  goods  to  a  place  of  safety.  For  several  day* 
niTory  available  ship  was  pressed  into  service  to  ferry  the  exiled 

♦i^'Tdc  over  the  Saronic  Gulf.    Troezen,  a  town  connected  with 

••«'  ix)th  by  traditional  ties  and  close  commercial  interconneb 

boscn  ix)int  of  refuge,  and  its  hospitable  citizens  not  only 
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eccived  the  fugitives  with  kindness,  but  even  assisted  them  with 
.  considerable  allowance  from  the  public  revenue.  Some  of  the 
Athenians  also  retired  to  Aegina,  and  a  few  went  no  further  than 
ialamis,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  sought  the  more  distant  and 
lecure  haven  in  the  Peloponnesus.    It  is  said  that  the  departing 

Ititude  were  in  no  small  degree  comforted  by  the  disappearance 
)f  sacred  snake  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  first  day  of  embarkation 
-4  portent  which  was  taken  to  imply  that  Athena  and  her  visible 
representative  had  quitted  the  city  in  company  with  her  worshippers,  i 
Probably  Themistocles  could  have  explained  the  marvel  had  he  so 
chosen.  The  last  act  of  the  Athenians  before  deserting  their  home 
was  to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  exiles,  inviting  them  to 
return  and  help  their  brethren  in  the  day  of  adversity.  Of  the 
many  who  took  advantage  of  this  decree,  and  prepared  to  join  the 
fleet,  by  far  the  most  important  was  Aristeides,  who,  since  his 
ostracism  four  years  ago,  had  been  living  in  retirement  in  the 
Peloponnese.  The  moment  that  he  reappeared  in  the  Athenian 
ranks  his  old  influence  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  not  the  man, 
to  use  it  amiss  in  the  lime  of  danger. 

While  the  embarkation  was  proceeding  at  the  quays  of  Peiraeus 

and  Phalgrum,  the  armies  of  the  great  king  were  hurrying  through 

the  plains  of  Boeotia  on  their  southward  march,  and  ^i^^e  Persians 

Ijefore  it  was  completed  the  passes  of  Cithaeron  must  ***ac>^  Delphi. 

have  already  fallen  into  their  hands.    While  the  main  body  pressed 

on  for  Athens,  a  considerable  detachment  marched  west  to  seize 

Delphi,  whose  vast   temple-treasures  were  enough  to  tempt  the 

invader,  even  if  he  had  no  conception  of  the  shock  which  he  could 

inflict  on  Greek  national  feeling  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 

sanctuary  pf  the  Hellenic  world.     But  this  expedition  came  to 

nought ;  its  end  is  so  shrouded  with  wild  legends  that  it  is  hard 

to  ascertain  the  facts.    We  hear  of  great  falls  of  rock  in  the  passes 

of  Parnassus  which  slew  many  of  the  Asiatics,  and  of  a  panic  fear 

which  fell  upon  them  when  the  holy  place  was  almost  in  their 

grasp,  and  sent  them  crowding  back  in  groundless  terror  into  the 

Boeotian   plain.      The  Delphians  maintained    that    Apollo    had 

nterfered  in  person  to  save  his  temple,  though  the  god  had  shown 

lii        apathetic  enough  when  his  "  loved  Didymean  dwelling  "  at 

nchidae  had  been  sacked  by  the  same  enemy,  at  the  time  of  the 
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loiiiaii  I'L'Volt.  At  any  rato  the  treasures  of  Delphi  remained  nn- 
(ipoik'd,  and  the  fact  of  their  preservation  went  far  to  rescue  the 
ro])uto  of  the  oracle  from  tlic  discredit  cast  upon  it  by  the  dismal 
Medizing  prophecies  wliich  it  liad  been  venting  during  the  previous 
year. 

If  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  remained  unscathed,  the  home  of 
Pallas  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  a  very  different  fate.  The 
Xerxes  takes  hcads  of  the  Persian  columns  converged  on  Athena, 
Athens,  ^jid  entered  the  city  only  to  find  it  completely 
deserted,  save  for  the  few  fanatics  who  were  still  holding  out  behind 
the  ])alisadcs  of  the  Acropolis.  They  made  a  longer  defence  than 
nii;^lit  have  been  expected,  but  finally  a  body  of  Persians,  scram- 
bliug  up  the  almost  impracticable  cliff  below  the  temple  of  Aglauma^ 
carried  the  place  by  escalade^  and  slew  the  remnant  of  the  garriaoQ 
in  the  very  tcm^^le  of  Athene.  Xerxes  was  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  the  city  which  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  defied 
his  father  and  himself.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Persianii 
he  not  only  burnt  all  private  dwellings,  but  levelled  to  the  ground 
the  sacred  buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  as  if  determined  to  drive  tiw 
gods  of  Atlions  as  well  as  her  citizens  from  their  ancient  stronghold. 
So  thorouglily  did  he  do  his  work,  and  so  completely  was  eveiy- 
thing  overturned,  that  many  of  the  statues  which  he  then  cast 
down  remained  buried  in  the  fragments  of  the  edifices  which  had 
contained  them,  only  to  be  unearthed  by  the  explorers  of  out 
own  day. 

The  destruction  of  Athens  was  carried  out  under  the  very  eyei 
of  her  citizens,  for  the  flames  of  the  city  were  plainly  visible  firom 
Salamis,  where  the  Greek  fleet  was  still  lying.  The  veasels  whid» 
fought  at  Artemisium  had  now  been  largely  reinforced  by  firash 
detachments  from  various  localities;  the  Sicyonians  bad  doaUed 
tlieir  contingent,  and  the  ships  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greece  had  at  last  arrived.  But  except  Athens  no 
city  had  exerted  itself  to  its  utmost.  Aegina,  for  examploi  kept 
more  than  half  her  fleet  at  home,  to  provide  for  her  safety  in  the 
event  of  defeat ;  and  Corinth  only  put  forty  ships  into  the  confedentfl 
>quadron.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  Athens,  in  spite  of  00DBid(g^ 
'ble  losses  at  Artemisium,  still  supplied  almost  half  the  total— 18C 
i-iremes  out  of  the  378  which  lay  in  the  Salaminian  Bay,    Thf 
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Spartan  Eurybiades  still  held  nominal  command  of  {he  whole,  but 
lus  personal  incompetence  threw  the  settlement  of  every  important 
question  into  the  hands  of  stormy  councils  of  war.  The  admirals 
of  the  various  squadrons  were  hopelessly  at  variance  -^ 
Adeimantus  the  Corinthian  and  the  majority  of  the  the  oreek 
Peloponnesians  were  for  retiring  to  the  Isthmus,  and  * 
acting  in  close  concert  with  the  land  army,  which  had  now  gathered 
there  in  strength,  and  was  commencing  to  build  a  wall  from  sea  to 
sea  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula.  Eurybiades,  in  his  vacillating 
way,  inclined  to  favour  this  course.  But  Themistocles  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Persian  ships  the  moment  they  appeared  in 
Attic  waters,  and  before  they  could  commence  any  movement  against 
the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  The  Aeginetan  and  Megarian  admirals 
adhered  to  his  opinion,  for  the  position  at  Salamis  protected  their 
dties,  which  would  be  exposed  to  attack  from  the  sea  the  moment 
the  confederate  fleet  retreated  to  Corinth.  The  contention  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  appearance  of  the  Persian  armada,  which 
rounded  Sunium  and  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Phalerum.  After 
a  fruitless  discussion  many  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  actually 
preparing  to  weigh  anchor,  when  Themistocles,  bringing  all  the 
influence  of  his  vehement  personality  to  bear  on  Eurybiades,  pro- 
cured a  final  meeting  of  the  admirals  at  midnight.  Here  words 
grew  hot  and  furious.  Adeimantus  bade  Themistocles,  **  a  man  who 
had  no  longer  a  country,"  hold  his  peace  and  obey.  The  Athenian 
replied  that  the  admiral  who  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  war-ships 
»this  back  could  choose  himself  a  country  wherever  he  wished, 
and  swore  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  retired  to  the  Isthmus,  the 
Athenian  squadron  should  separate  itself  from  them,  take  on  board 
the  fugitives  at  Troezen,  and  sail  for  Italy,  there  to  found  a  new 
Athens.  This  threat  so  disturbed  Eurybiades  that  he  threw  all 
his  influence  into  the  scale,  and  ere  daybreak  the  council  of  war 
resolved  to  stand  firm  and  offer  battle  in  the  strait. 

The  chosen  battle-field  was  the  space  of  land-locked  water  whose 
northern  portion  forms  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  A  deep  curve  in  the 
Attic  coast  is  faced  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  the  northern 
shore  of  the  rugged  and  irregularly  shaped  island  of  Salamis,  which 
leaves  in  the  centre  a  considerable  expanse  of  sea,  but  sends  out  to 
east  and  west  long  promontories  which  approach  the  mainland, 
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ai..i  cr,ntract  the  bay  in:o  a,  strait.  In  the  eBstom  exit  of  this 
iaUrid  sl:i  lie  tlie  liarbour  and  tonn  of  Sakmis,  where  the  Greciin 
tit-e:  wii  mo-irtJ.  Further  out,  beyond  the  strait,  and  round  M 
angle  •■{  iLo  Aitic  coast,  lay  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Philemm.  As  loag  as  this  remained  the  relative  poution  of  tbe 
tn-o  arroamcDts,  the  eastern  passage  was  practically  barred  to  the 
Ci'nfi-deratts,  but  tboy  had  full  opportunity  to  retire  or  ll^m 
ar.pl  Coriolh  by  the  weatem  exit. 


fti  the  ^oLemence  of  his  desire  to  precipitate  a  coliincn, 
Thcmistoclea  now  had  recourse  U>  one  of  those  ingenious  hut  im- 
niirtociBs  scrupulous  niauceuvres  which  give  the  key  to  bii 
conmiunicB.tM  cliancter  Ho  sent  by  night  a  confidential  Aai& 
slave  to  the  Fersiau  camp ,  the  man  bore  letters  to  tlui 
kioguhichprotested  that  the  Athenian  admiral  was  anxious  to  aetre 
him,  and  would  hare  him  know  that  the  Greek  commtudera  wen 
about  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  darkneas.  If,  therefore,  he  wished 
to  crush  his  enemies,  he  must  make  baste  to  seize  both  entiies  cf 
the  bay  of  Snlnmis,  or  the  confederate  fleet  would  escape  westward. 
Themistocles  thus  provided  for  himself,  whatever  the  coarse  of 
3ventB  might  be.  If,  as  be  hoped,  the  Persians  riiould  proeeed  to 
ittack,  the  battle  for  which  he  yearned  would  take  place,  and 
'  ..Lory  would  probably  follow ;  but  if  Xerxes  either  sltouJd  rrfuM 
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advance,  or  should  attack  and  be  successful,  he  would  at  any 
te  be  personally  well  disposed  to  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to 
>  something  in  his  behalf. 

The  events  fell  out  exactly  as  the  ingenious  plotter  desired.  The 
reat  King,  in  fear  that  his  enemies  might  escape,  determined  to 
»nder  their  flight  impossible.  Before  dawn  his  vessels  were 
Lready  filing  into  the  Salaminian  Bay,  and  pushing  on  to  the 
lorth  and  west  so  as  to  completely  encircle  the  anchorage  where 
be  confederates  lay.  He  even  ordered  land  troops  to  bo  trans- 
[lorted  across  to  the  small  island  of  Fsyttaleia,  which  lies  off  the 
south-east  exit  of  the  bay,  in  order  that  they  might  seize  any 
Greeks  whose  vessels  might  run  ashore  upon  that  island — an  excess 
of  precaution  which  was  soon  to  appear  ludicrous  enough  during 
the  battle.  The  confederate  admirals  were  thrown  into  a  new 
fever  of  indecision  by  the  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  spent 
the  day  in  inconclusive  debates,  during  which  several  of  the 
Peloponnesians  showed  that  their  old  design  of  absconding  was 
not  even-  now  forgotten.  But  meanwhile  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  into  which  the  hostile  squadron  had  formed  itself  were 
sbwly  contracting,  till  retreat  had  grown  impossible.  At  nightfall 
the  exiled  Aristides  made  his  appearance  among  the  Athenians,  to 
iuinounce  that  he  had  only  just  found  it  possible  to  slip  between 
the  nearest  ships  of  the  enemy  and  the  shore,  while  his  news  were 
soon  confirmed  by  deserters,  who  reported  that  a  complete  blockade 
)f  the  harbour  of  Salamis  had  been  established.  A  battle  next 
lay  was  inevitable. 

The  Persian  king  had  still  about  a  thousand  vessels,  in  spite  of  all 
lis  losses  by  war  and  shipwreck.    He  had  enclosed  his  enemies  in  a 
osition  where  defeat  must  mean  destruction,  and  felt   stren^h  of 
0  doubt  of  the  result.      His  crews  were  roused  to     *^®  fleets. 
Qusual  excitement  by  the  fact  that  they  were  to  fight  under 
is  own  royal  eye.    For  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Aegialeus,  over- 
king  the  bay,  a  splendid  throne  had  been  erected,  and  on  it  the 
ng  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and 
bU  furnished  with  scribes,  who  were  to  take  down  the  names 
id  actions  of  all  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  coming  en- 
ent.   Not  a  soul  had  ventured  t9  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
Dgnting,  save  Artemisia,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Halicamassus, 
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who  had  headed  her  own  squadron  on  the  expedition,  and  moreiluui 
once  displayed  prudence  and  foresight  which  should  have  heen  in- 
valuable to  the  king.  But  Xerxes  treated  her  advice,  to  attack  the 
Isthmus  by  land  before  Joining  battle  by  sea,  with  quiet  disregud, 
and  no  one  else  had  the  temerity  to  run  counter  to  the  royal  will 

By  the  desertion  of  two  vessels,  a  Lenmian  and  a  Tenian,  firom 
tire  enemy,  the  Greek  armament  had  been  raised  to  380  sail 
Betreat  was  completely  cut  off,  so  that  it  was  for  every  man  a 
question  of  victory  or  destruction ;  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  faint-hearted  captains  to  edge  away  and  make  for  the  open 
sea,  as  the  Samians  had  done  with  such  fatal  result  fifteen  yean 
before,  at  the  battle  of  Lad^.    The  Athenians  and  Aeginetaii% 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  combatants,  were  ready      nigii 
for  the  fight ;  while  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they  had  wi 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  had  no  temptations  to  slaoki      now 
that  one  had  become  inevitable.    The  generals  did  their  I) 
encourage  their  men  by  citing  such  prophecies  and  oracks 
seemed  to  portend  a  victory  for  Greece,  and  even  fetched  oat  and 
placed  on  shipboard  the  images  of  Ajax  and  his  kinsmen,  the 
tutelary  heroes  of  Salamis,  as  if  to  make  them  their  leaders  in 
a  fight  which  seemed  to  reproduce  the  old  struggle  with  i 
the  mythic  days  of  Troy.    But  no  less  important  than  the      ral 
advantages  of  the  Greeks  was  the  character  of  the  waters 
which  they  were  about  to  fight.     The  sea-room  was  so  oonfinedi 
and  so  hampered  with  reefs,  promontories,  and  islands,  that  the 
king's  admirals  could  not  make  full  use  of  their  overwhelming 
numbers,  while  their  inferior  seamanship  and  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  localities  led  to  overcrowdings  stranding,  and  other  small 
mishaps  long  before  the  battle  began. 

Next  morning  each  fleet  discerned  the  other  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  On  the  side  of  the  confederates  the  Athenian  squadron 
held  the  left  wing,  the  Euboeans  and  Aeginetans  the  centre,  the 
Corinthians  and  other  Peloponnesian  contingents  the  right,  the 
place  of  honour;  here,  too,  Eury blades,  the  commander-in-chief^ 
with  his  sixteen  ships  from  Laconia,  took  his  station.  Among  the 
barbarians  the  Phoenicians  were  on  the  right,  facing  the  Atke- 
nans,  the  Cilicians  and  Pamphylians  in  the  centre  and  the  Ibnian 
•luadrons  on  the  left. 
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The  day  was  rough,  a  south  wind  was  blowing  in  the  teeth  of 
the  barbarians,  and  the  surf  ran  high.    Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
king's  fleet  which  made  the  first  movement.    Bowiog  against  wind 
and  tide,  and  suffering  much  from  overcrowding,  they  slowly  and 
laboriously  advanced.    For  a  moment  the  Greeks  hung  back,  close 
to  the  land  and  their  anchorage;  then  Ameinias  of  Fallene,  an 
Athenian   trierarch,  shot    out    from    the   line   and    rammed    a 
Sidonian  vessel.    Ship  after  ship  followed  him,  and     Battle  of 
soon  battle  had  been  joined  all  along  the  strait,  and      saiamia. 
the  water  was  covered  by  a  confused  medley  of  galleys,  circling 
round  each  other,  and  seeking  opportunity  to  ram,  or  locked  in 
dose  combat,  where  the  press  was  thicker    and  no  room  for 
manoeuvring  remained.     On   neither    side  was   much  strategy 
displayed ;  the  day  was  decided  by  the  superior  seamanship  and 
determination  of  the  confederates,  not  by  the  ability  of  their 
admirals.     Before  long  it  was  evident  that  the  barbarians  were 
gftining  no  advantage,  but  their  confidence  in  gross  numbers  kept 
tbem  from  panic,  and  there  were  ships  unnumbered  ready  to  press 
forward  into  the  fighting  line  to  replace  disabled  consorts.     Even  the 
lonians,  on  whose  desertion  many  of  the  Greeks  had  been  relying, 
showed  no  reluctance  to  engage,  and  took  their  full  share  of  the 
action.    For  many  hours  the  conflict  showed  no  signs  of  slacken- 
ing, and  the  king,  as  he  sat  on  Aegialeus,  with  his  scribes  at  his 
feet,  gazing  on  the  vast  panorama  in  the  bay,  had  time  enough  to 
note  down  many  a  bold  deed  of  friend  and  foe.    But  at  last  the 
current  of  the  fight  began  to  set  markedly  toward  the  north  and 
east ;  numbers  of  Persian  ships  dropped  out  of  the  line  disabled, 
and  ran  ashore,  or  drifted  down  the  coast ;  the  rest  fell  more  and 
more  into  confusion,  huddling  into  helpless  masses,  and  fighting 
purely  on  the  defensive.     Finally  their  losses  began  to  tell  on 
them.    The  king's  brother,  Ariabignes,  who   held  the  supreme 
command,  fell  as  he  was  attempting  to  board  an  Athenian  vessel, 
and  about  nightfall  the  broken  fleet  reeled   slowly  back  to  the 
Mtic  coast  and  took  refuge  with  the  land  army,  which  had  moved 
down  to  the  beach  to  assist  it.     Most  of  its  rearmost  vessels  were 
cut  off  by  the  Athenians  and  Aeginetans,  who  pressed  their  victory 
home,  and  chased  the  enemy  till  ho  was  absolutely  out  of  reach. 
To  crown  the  day,  Aristides  embarked  some  Athenian  hoplites 
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from  the  t<>wn  of  Salamis,  and  putting  them  ashore  on  Fsytt^leia 
cut  to  pieces  the  Persian  detachment  which  had  landed  there,  and 
was  now  completely  isolated  by  the  falling  back  of  the  fleet. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Salamis.     Balancing  the  mere  loss  of 
ships,  we  fmd  that  the  king's  fleet  had  been  diminished  by  some 

Results  of    ^^^'^  hundred  vessels,  while  the  Greeks  were  only 

thobatue.     weakened  by  forty.    The  victory,  therefore,  though 
decisive  enough,  was  far  from  being  a  crushing  one,  and  the  bar- 
barians still  outnumbered  the  Hellenes  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
But  all  spirit  had  been  taken  out  of  the  vanquished.    The  Phoe- 
nicians accused   the  lonians  of  having  lost  the  battle  by  their 
slackness ;    while  the  lonians  fully  made  up  their  minds  that 
thc}'^  were  on  the  losing  side,  and  resolved  to  quit  it  as  soon  as 
ixjssiblc.     Xerxes  was  profoundly  disgusted  with  his  fleet,  and 
began  to  deem  that  uncertain  element  the  sea  unworthy  of  his 
royal  notice.     At  the  same  time  he  realized  that,  if  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  the  Aegean,  his  homeward  route  by  the  l(Hig 
circuit  back  to  the  bridge  on  the  Hellespont  was  in  no  small 
danger.    AVhen  once  his  self-confidence  was  abated,  regard  for  his 
own  valuable  person  began  to  assume  the  most  prominent  {dace  in 
his  thoughts,  and  those  of  his  courtiers  who  could  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  were  quick  to  fall  in  with  his  new  disposition. 

On  the  Greek  side  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  no  less  great 
There  were  few  who,  with  Themistocles,  had  foreseen  a  victory 
from  the  first;  the  majority,  even  among  the  Athenians,  had 
accepted  the  battle  as  the  last  desperate  chance  in  a  hazardous 
game ;  many  had  not  fought  voluntarily  at  all,  but  merely  because 
their  retreat  was  cut  olT,  and  no  other  alternative  remained.  The 
success  which  they  had  won  with  such  small  loss  completely 
changed  their  spirit,  and  for  the  future  the  Greeks  by  sea  were 
inclined  to  recklessness  rather  than  fear,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  taking  the  offensive.  More  than  any  others  did  the  Athenians 
rise  to  this  pitch  of  elation :  they  had  staked  everything  on  the 
battle ;  they  alone,  by  the  numbers  of  their  contingent,  had  made 
victory  possible  ;  their  general  had  been  the  one  consistent  prophet 
of  good  fortune,  and  they  rightly  felt  that  the  credit  of  the  day  was 

imost  entirely  their  own.    The  council  of  admirals,  indeed,  awarded 
,>n7'*  of  valour  to  an  Aeginetan,  and  presented  Eurybiades  i^ith 
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of  honour,  but  their  partial  decision  deceiTed  nobody; 
id  Themistocles  were  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having 

6C6* 

3W  days  after  the  battle  Xerxes  kept  up  a  show  of  per- 
i  his  army  commenced  to  construct  a  broad  mole  oat 
mainland^  as  if  he  were  determined  to  win  Salamis  by 
f  not  by  naval  operations.  But  this  was  only  a  cover 
il  design ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  home. 
S  who  had  been  the  most  prominent  supporter  of  the 
I,  and  still  hoped  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  end,  supplied 
a  plausible  excuse.  Athens^  he  said,  had  been  the  city 
the  great  king's  wrath  had  been  directed,  and  now  that 
IS  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  the  object  of  the  invasion 
fulfilled.  The  minor  task  of  finishing  the  campaign 
left  to  inferior  hands.  Let  the  king,  therefore,  return 
nd  leave  some  satrap  with  an  adequate  force  to  complete 
3tion  of  Hellas.  Xerxes  eagerly  accepted  this  view ;  he 
donius  chose  what  troops  he  wished,  and  announced  his 

of  returning  home  with  the  remainder,  xenes  »«tnni8 
ture  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  toAaia. 
ssage  from  Themistocles,  who  again  despatched  his  con- 
lave  to  the  mainland,  to  inform  the  king  that  he  had 
b  difficulty  induced  the  admirals  to  postpone  sailing  to 
spont  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  that  it  would 
lly  be  attacked  ere  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Themis- 
iself  had  advised  this  step,  but  Eurybiades  had  found  it 
md  prevented  any  such  design  from  being  taken  in  hand, 
ngly  Mardonius  chose  the  best  troops  of  the  army — all 
.ns,  including  the  king's  body-guard,  together  with  the 
acan  and  Bactrian  contingents,  and  many  smaller  bodies 
r  nations.  The  rest  of  the  host  set  out  with  the  king,  to 
3  long  road  through  Boeotia  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by 
ey  had  advanced.  The  satrap  Artabazus,  with  sixty 
picked  men,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  after  covering  the 
the  main  body  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  remained  behind 
3  the  Macedonians  and  keep  up  comnaunications  between 
)  and  Asia.    The  Persians  are  Said  to  have  suffered  severe 

on  their  return  journey;  for  the  magazines  which  had 
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supplied  them  during  their  advance  were  no  longer  full,  and  the 
season  had  grown  late  and  was  now  verging  on  winter.  It  was 
witli  ranks  much  thinned  by  dysentery  and  exposure  to  the  bleak 
Thraciau  climate  that  Xerxes  reached  Abydos.  There  he  found 
tlio  bridjjc  broken  by  the  storms  of  the  equinox,  and  was  compelled 
to  cross  on  shipboard.  His  army  was  slowly  ferried  over,  and 
tbllowcd  him  back  to  Sardis  in  a  sufficiently  depressed  and  dis* 
C(msolatc  frame  of  mind. 

^leanwliilo  the  Persian  fleet  had  left  the  ports  of  Athens  at  the 
same  time  that  Xerxes  set  out  on  his  return.    Sailing  by  night) 

The  Persian  ^^^^  defeated  armada  ingloriously   made  off  for  the 

fleet  departs.  Hellespont.    It  reached  Abydos  long  before  the  land 
army,  and  protected  the  passage  of  the  king,  which  was  not 
molested  by  the  Greeks.    Then  part  of  it,  apparently  the  Phoenician 
squadrons,  went  home ;  while  the  Avestern  contingents  wintered  it 
the  harbour  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis.    The  Greek  admirals,  with  a  v 
dread  of  the  power  of  Persia  still  hanging  about  them,  made  no 
attempt  to  pursue  the  enemy.    They  contented  themselves  witfc 
mailing  to  the  nearer  Cyclades  and  compelling  the  islanders  to 
throw  off  their  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  Persia.    The  Andri 
alone  made  resistance,  and  had  their  land  ravaged;  the  Pari 
and  some  others  got  their  submission  more  easily  accepted  1 
sending  largo  bribes  in  secret  to  Themistocles,  who  readily 
their  peace  for  them  with  the  other  confederate  admirals.    Alter  ft 
solemn  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  where  the  booty  of  Salamis  ' 
divided  up,  and  large  offerings  made  to  the  national  gods- 
even  the  Medizing  Apollo  of  Delphi  being  omitted — the  v 
fcquadrons  dispersed  to  their  native  cities. 

The  winter  of  480-479  B.C.  was  long  protracted,  and  more  than 

months  elapsed  before  warlike  operations  recommenced.    Mardon^ 

Winter  of    <lrew  back  his  army  far  to  the  north,  cantoning 

480-479  B.C.  greater  part  of  it  in  the  towns  of  Thessaly.     f 
Boeotian  allies  kept  to  their  own  territories  north  of  the  r 
of  Cithaeron,  and  Attica  was  therefore  left  unoccupied.     TJ 
emboldened  the  Athenians  to  return  to  their  ruined  city,  and 
*^ring  over   their  families    from   Troezen.      They  were  alrei 

'>'»<rinning  to  restore  their  dilapidated  dwellings,  when  they  reoeiiT' 
srar-.iing  that  their  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.    In  the 
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lexander  the  Macedonian  appeared  among  them»  bearing 
e  from  Mardonius.  The  PersiaD,  anxious  to  detach  the 
s  from  the  league  of  Greece,  proposed  to  them  terms  such 
*eat  king  had  never  before  deigned  to  proffer  to  an  ally. 
1  for  withdrawing  from  their  opposition,  they  were  not 
3tain  complete  independence,  but  to  be  allowed  to  annex 
of  their  neighbours'  territory  as  they  might  choose,  and  to 
om  Xerxes  a  sum  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  restore 
lins  of  their  temples  and  dwellings.  Refusal  was  to  be 
by  a  second  occupation  of  the  city,  when  the  campaigning 
me  round.  But  it  was  not  likely  that,  after  Salamis,  the 
s  would  desert  a  cause  to  which  they  had  been  faithful 
rkest  hour.  They  sent  away  the  Macedonian  pnnce  with 
reply,  and  stoically  awaited  the  chances  of  war, 
lius  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When  spring  arrived  his 
ne  flooding  southward  from  Thessaly,  and  then,  swollen 
ontingents  of  Boeotia,  swept  over  the  crest  nardoniujire. 
eron  and  into  the  Thriasian  plain.  The  t^^to^ttio*. 
js  had  been  hoping  that  their  allies  from  Peloponnesus 
me  out  in  full  force  from  the  Isthmus  and  help  them  to 
passes  of  Cithaeron  against  the  Persian.  But  the  Spartans 
ret  given  up  their  old  scheme  of  making  the  wall  in  front 
b,  now  completed  into  a  substantial  fortification,  their  line 
;e.  Not  a  hoplite  appeared  to  defend  Attica,  and  the 
iS  were  constrained  onco  more  to  put  their  families  on 
I  and  escape  to  Troezen  and  Salamis.  Exactly  ten 
.fter  Xerxes  had  first  entered  Athens,  Mardonius  appeared 
)f  its  deserted  walls  and  occupied  them  without  resistance, 
enians  were  in  high  dudj^^eon  at  the  isolation  ,^    .^^    , 

Tn.©  AtHfllllftllB 

.  they  were  left;  they  sent  ambassadors  to  and  Spartans 
}  upbraid  their  selfish  confederates;  and  to  ^^ 

ir  to  drive  them  forward  by  hinting  that  they  still  had 
lem  the  proposals  made  by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and 
e  driven  to  accept  them  it  no  help  came.  This  threat 
moved  the  ephors,  but  they  determined  to  conceal  their 
tion  from  the  Athenians,  and  put  ofl  the  ambassadors 
jrs  before  giving  them  an  answer,  alleging  as  an  excuse  the 
t  their  great  festival,  the  Hyacinthia,  was  at  that  moment 
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Uing  CL'lohrattMl.  They  then  collected  five  thousana  Spartans,— 
more  tlian  lialf  the  available  force  of  tbe  state; — placed  Fausanias, 
the  cousin  of  Lcoiiulas,  in  command,  and  started  them  off  by  night 
to  inarch  northward.  Thus,  when  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
received  their  audience,  they  learnt  to  their  surprise  that  the 
Spartan  army  was  already  far  advanced  towards  the  Isthmus,  and 
had  its  orders  to  go  beyond  it.  Five  thousand  boplites  of  the 
Perioeci  accomr'anicil  tlio  ambassadors  on  their  return  journey,  and 
s<(M)n  it  became  apparent  that  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnese  was  on 
the  march.  All  the  contingents  of  the  states  that  owned  the 
hei^omony  of  Sparta  came  flocking  in  to  Corinth ;  then 
advance  ftom  the  whole  body,  an  army  such  as  Greece  had  never 
Corinth.  jj^f^j-Q  py^  in  the  field,  advanced  to  Megara  and 
Eleusis.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  joined  by  eight  thousand 
Athenian  hoplitcs,  who  crossed  the  strait  from  Salamis.  But  they 
did  not  find  Mardonius  in  front  of  them  and  offering  battle,  as  they' 
had  expected.  On  their  approach  the  satrap,  after  directing  a 
cavalry  reconnaissance  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Megara — the  furthest  . 
point  to  the  west  which  the  Persian  arms  reached — ^had  evacuated 
Athens.  lie  carefully  destroyed  any  remains  of  the  temples  and 
walls  that  had  escaped  the  first  occupation,  and  levelled  tbe  new 
buildings  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  winter.  Then  he 
marched  across  the  front  of  the  advancing  Greek  anny,  passed 
Cithaeron,  and  settled  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  Here  he 
offered  battle  in  the  plain  of  Southern  Boeotia,  His  camjs 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart  which  formed  a  square  of  ten 
furlongs,  was  pitched  by  the  river,  facing  towards  Plataea,  the  spot 
The  armies  ^^  which  the  roads  leading  from  Megara  and  the 
at  piataea.  Peloponncse  into  Boeotia  converge.  The  Greeks  lay 
above  on  the  hillside,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  come  down  into  the 
plain  on  account  of  the  large  bodies  of  horse  which  Mardonius 
could  put  into  the  field.  As  the  two  armies  were  posted,  the 
Persian  threatened  equally  the  pass  into  the  Megarid  and  that 
which  led  by  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  towards  the  Isthmufi. 
Similarly  the  Greeks  were  posted  so  that  they  could  attack 
Mardonius  at  advantage  in  the  hilly  ground,  if  he  moved  forwazd 
-^n  cither  of  these  lines  of  communication.  For  some  time  the  two 
."•nies  faced  each  other,  each  expecting  the  other  to  make  the 
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I  move.  Mardooias  was  determiDsd  not  to  attack  the 
on  billy  ground,  remembering  Thermopylae.  Pannniui, 
a  brave  and  ambitious  man,  had  no  military  judgment  tx 
3f  initiative,  and  feared  that  the  motive  of  many  of  hia 
vashad. 


Greet  army  had  now  swelled  to  more  than  a  hundred 
d  men,  of  whom  nearly  forty  thousand  wore  troopa  ot  the 
ptites  in  full  brazen  panoply,  such  as  no  Asiatic  lorce  of 
g  like  equal  numbers  could  iiopa  to  resiEt.'  Yet  thero 
irodotDs  gives,  id  is.  S3,  39,  the  full mn9t«T-roU  of  tlicGreekB. 
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wore  still  many  contingents  due;  tiie  Eleians  and  Mantineans 
alone,  who  were  expected  every  day,  were  bringing  up  at  least 
five  or  six  thousand  hopUtes  more.  The  strength  of  Mardonios 
we  cannot  so  easily  calculate ;  but,  including  his  Greek  allies,  he 
must  have  had  at  least  twice  or  three  times  the  numbers  of 
Pausanias. 

After  some  days  IMardonius  sent  bodies  of  cavalry  up  the  gentler 
l>art  of  the  slopes  of  tbo  Greek  position,  to  annoy  the  confederates 
Preliminary  ^^^  tempt  them  to  advance.  There  was  hot  skir* 
Bkirmiahes.  mishing  in  the  centre  of  the  Greek  army,  but  it 
terminated  in  the  complete  repulse  of  the  Persians,  who  left 
Masistiiis,  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  whole  army,  dead  on 
the  field  within  the  Greek  lines. 

This  emboldened  Pausanias  to  come  down  more  into  the  plain : 
the  fust  dread  of  the  Persian  cavalry  had  passed  away,  now  that 
it  was  discovered  to  be  by  no  means  invincible.  Accordingly  the 
Greeks  marched  westward,  and  drew  up  upon  a  line  of  hillocks 
which  run  out  from  Cithaeron  some  two  miles  and  a  half  in  ftont 
of  Plataca,  behind  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia.  The  Spartans  held 
the  right  wing,  nearest  to  the  mountains ;  the  other  Peloponnesians 
formed  the  centre;  while  the  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  lay 
furthest  out  in  the  plain.  For  ten  days  they  lay  in  this  podtion^ 
with  the  Asopus  between  them  and  the  enemy.  They  wore^ 
however,  much  annoyed  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  who  stopped  up 
the  fountain  in  front  from  which  they  drew  their  water,  and 
sometimes  rode  round  their  flanks  and  intercepted  the  convoys 
which  brought  up  provisions  from  Megara.  Pausanias  was  still 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  attack,  and  had  the  tamenea  cf 
spirit  to  determine  on  drawing  his  army  back  nearer  to  Plataeii 
to  a  position  where  water  was  more  abundant  and  the  slopes  IttB 
exposed  to  cavalry  raids.  Accordingly  the  army  commenced  iti 
retreat  by  night ;  but  everything  went  VTTong  with  the  movement 
The  Peloponnesians  of  the  centre  started  off  in  a  hurry,  and  did 
not  halt  in  the  chosen  position,  but  a  mile  too  far  to  the  rear. 
The  Spartans  delayed  till  nearly  day ;  for  one  commander  of  ft 
brigade  obstinately  refused  to  believe  in  a  retreat,  and  had  to  be 
convinced  by  Pausanias  himself  before  he  would  move.  The  Athe- 
aians  waited  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to  retire  before  they  themr 
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Ivos  went  back.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  day  broke 
e  Persians  saw  that  the  Greek  centre  had  disappeared,  while  the 
'o  wings  were  retreating  across  the  rolling  ground  towards  Plataea, 
thout  any  connection  between  their  movements. 
Mardonius  thought  his  opportunity  had  come,  and  sallied  forth 
th  horse  and  foot,  taking  no  trouble  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  but 
irrying  on  to  catch  the  enemy  before  they  could  Batueof 
ke  up  a  position.  It  looked  as  if  the  Greeks  ^iata«»- 
}re  lost,  but  despair  gave  Pausanias  the  necessary  courage ;  he 
mtedup  the  portion  of  the  army  that  was  with  him— ten  thousand 
lartan  and  Laconian  hoplites,  fifteen  hundred  Arcadians  of  Tegea, 
d  a  mass  of  some  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  and  other  light 
x)ps.  Then,  after  sending  off  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  was 
ing  to  fight,  he  dashed  at  the  confused  mass  of  pursuers  that 
IS  streaming  after  him.  Here  the  Persians  were  in  front,' while 
e  rest  of  the  army  was  hurrying  up  from  the  camp  in  great 
Border,  and  was  not  yet  on  the  field.  The  Persians  set  their 
rge  wicker  shields  on  the  ground  before  them,  and  began  to  ply 
idr  bows,  but  after  they  had  let  fly  a  few  volleys  the  Greek  line 
ime  crashing  down  upon  them,  rolled  over  the  barrier  of  shields, 
id  fell  to  work  at  close  quarters  with  sword  and  lance.  There 
as  half  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  for  the  picked  troops  of  the 
rmy  of  Mardonius  stood  their  ground  like  men.  But  their  short 
kvords  and  quilted  tunics  were  not  a  fair  match  for  the  heavy 

and  complete  mail  of  the  Spartans.  They  began  to  fall  back 
owards  the  river,  and  rolled  in  upon  the  hordes  that  were  advancing 
5  join  them.    Mardonius  was  struck  down  by  a  stone ;  no  ofiBcer 

I  forward  to  take  his  place,  and  the  whole  vast  body  of  Asiatics 
•roke  up  in  disorder.  Artabazus,  who  led  the  rear,  drew  off.  his 
3rty  thousand  men  and  retired  in  safety  on  the  road  which  led  to 
he  north-west.  He  started  off  with  all  speed,  and  marched  day 
od  night,  everywhere  preceding  the  rumour  of  the  disaster,  so 
lat  he  got  safely  away  to  Thessaly,  and  finally  reached  Asia.  No 
)ubt  he  was  fbllowed  by  many  other  scattered  bodies.  But  the 
ass  of  the  Asiatics  fell  back  on  their  fortified  camp  beyond 

Asopus,  and  then  turned  to  bay. 
Meanwhile,  far  to  the  left,  a  separate  battle  had  been  going  on 
tween  the  Athenians  and  the  Boeotian  contingent  of  the  Persian 
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army.  It  raged  until  the  Boeotians  saw  that  their  main  body 
was  routed ;  then  they  gave  way  and  retreated  on  Thebes.  The 
Athenians  did  not  pursue  them,  but  marched  on  the  Persian  campi 
where  they  found  the  Spartans  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  an 
entrance.  Presently  the  Greek  centre  also  appeared,  too  late  to 
take  any  part  in  the  main  battle.  It  had  not  seen  an  enemyi 
except  one  stray  body  of  Theban  horse,  which  caught  the  Megarian 
contingent  on  the  march,  and  slew  six  hundred  men  before  it  waa 
driven  off. 

After  some  severe  fighting  at  the  palisades  of  the  entrenched 
camp^  the  Athenians  and  Tegeans  burst  their  way  in.  The  rest 
Capture  of  the  foUowed,  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  Orientals 
Persian  camp,  suddenly  collapsed.  They  let  themselves  be  butchered 
without  a  struggle,  till  the  corpses  lay  massed  in  heaps  in  every 
corner  of  the  camp.  Nothing  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  but  the 
weariness  of  the  conquerors.  The  spoil  which  fell  into  the  banda 
of  the  Greeks  was  enormous ;  the  camp  equipage  of  the  Persiaa 
officers  comprised  cups  and  dishes  of  silver  and  gold,  rich  atuffii 
and  hangings,  and  troops  of  slaves  and  concubines;  even  their 
inlaid  weapons  and  armour  were  of  very  considerable  value; 
horses,  camels,  and  mules  in  countless  numbers  were  also  captured. 
It  was  a  booty  such  as  no  Greeks  had  ever  divided  bef(»e. 

Plataca  was  fought  and  won  in  the  most  unscientifio  way ;  not 
even  at  Inkerman  was  the  generalship  more  wanting  on  both 
sides.  But  the  victory  was  none  the  less  decisive:  while  the 
victors  only  lost  thirteen  hundred  men,  the  Persian  army  was 
annihilated;  nothing  was  left  of  it  save  broken  bands  flying 
northward  towards  the  Hellespont.  All  that  remained  to  be  dona 
was  to  punish  the  traitors  in  Greece.  A  few  days  after  the  bottle 
the  army  marched  on  Thebes  and  laid  siege  to  it ;  ere  long  the 
town  had  to  surrender.  It  was  punished  by  the  public  executum 
of  the  leaders  of  its  oligarchy,  and  deprived  of  its  preaidenoy  in  tiie 
Boeotian  League,  which  seems  to  have  fallen  for  a  time  to  Tanagnu 
The  other  allies  of  Persia  submitted  without  striking  a  blow. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Plataea  had  been  fought^ 

The  Greek  fleet  ^i^other  engagement  of  great  importance  had  tatoi 

off  Asia.       place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aegean.    At  the  same 

ime  that  the  Greek  army  marched  for  Boeotia,  a  confedente 
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fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  had  been  collected  at  Aegina, 
under  the  Spartan  King  Leotycbides  and  the  Athenian  Xaothippus. 
This  squadron  was  destined  to  create  a  diversion  in  Asiatic  waters, 
and  to  watch  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet,  of  which  three 
hundred  vessels  still  lay  off  the  coast  of  Ionia.  Moreover,  there 
was  some  hope  that  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  especially  the  islanders, 
would  rise  in  revolt  when  they  saw  the  confederate  fleet  at  hand. 

Accordingly  the  Greeks  advanced  as  far  as  Delos;  here  they 
received  emissaries  from  Samos  promising  active  assistance,  and 
beard  that  an  outbreak  had  already  taken  place  at  Chios.  This 
emboldened  them  to  push  out  and  search  for  the  Persian  fleet.  They 
found  it  drawn  ashore  on  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  sauie  of 
not  far  from  Miletus.  A  considerable  land  force,  sent  ^ycaie. 
down  from  Sardis,  lay  encamped  beside  the  fleet.  With  a  prompt- 
ness and  decision  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  slowness 
and  timidity  of  Pausanias  at  Plataea,  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus 
determined  on  an  immediate  attack.  They  landed  on  the  main- 
land and  marched  straight  on  the  Persian  camp.  The  enemy  came 
out  to  meet  them,  and  a  protracted  struggle  was  fought  on  the 
shore,  which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  Asiatics  towards  their 
entrenched  camp.  Here  a  second  contest  raged,  but  it  was  short, 
for  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  got  in  at  the  gates  along  with 
the  flying  foe.  Then  the  Persians  dispersed  and  took  to  the  hills, 
leaving  both  their  camp  and  their  three  hundred  ships  on  the  shore 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  heavy, 
that  of  their  enemies  enormous,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  were  cut 
off  by  the  Milesians,  who  now  rebelled  openly,  and  beset  the  passes 
through  which  the  Persians  fled. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Persian  dominion  in  Ionia;  for  the 
moment  that  the  battle  was  known  all  the  islands  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  Xerxes,  and  as  many  of  the  mainland  towns  as  dared 
followed  their  example.  The  Great  King  made  his  way  home  to 
Susa,  not  only  without  having  gained  the  new  provinces  he  had 
coveted,  but  having  actually  lost  the  greater  part  of  one  of  his  own 
satrapies. 
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.;ir.  Mjr.r.K-i  ^'F  italy  anti  «:•  :lt  i>:'wy  to  thi:  exd  of  the 
tvi:anny  at  <Yr.AcrsE.  'Vv-lOS  b.c. 

Whim:  thi-  ri.-c''r«k"l  Li~::ry  of  rhe  sutcs  cf  Greece  becomes fSiiriy 
« •■:.t;ii'ioii.s  in  the  teveritL  cuntiiry,  i:.at  cf  the  colonies  of  Sicily  and 
.M.i/!.:i  <iraocia  remains  very  fragmentary  till  the  end  of  the  sixth. 
'1  lji..  i  i  l.iit  natural ;  the  earlier  vears  of  the  existence  of  these  cities 
!.i'i.  I  liivc  ben  i)ccuiiiL'd  with  little  more'than  monotonous  increase 
:iii'l  rxji.'iiisinii,  mill  r;l)«:cure  wars  with  the  tribes  of  the  inland.  It 
uouM  iioi  l)u  until  they  had  arrived  at  their  full  maturity,  and 
I- 'I III. 1  Icisiiri-  I'll-  other  things  than  mere  growth,  that  their  annals 
wnc  likely  to  hecoiiic  important. 

Of  (In-  n:l:itions  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  with  their 
l.;irl)!ni:ui  iici^^iibuurs  there  is  little  to  tell  before  the  fifth  century. 
M'Ih'  OciMitriaiis  and  Messapians  of  the  one  country,  the  Sicelsand 
Nic.'iiiiaiis  of  t lie  other,  gave  little  trouble  to  the  immigrants.  But 
iH'liiiiil  thcsci  fcohio  tribes  there  loomed  in  the  distance  two  great 
Itnwci's  with  whom  the  Greeks  were  one  day  to  be  engaged  in 
«l<'.';|H'nilr  slrum^los.  The  colonists  of  Cumae  and  Neapolis  dwelt 
Imni  by  the  I'Uruscaii ;  those  of  Selinus  and  Himera  were  the 
limiu'tliMle  nrijj;]il)oiirs  of  the  Carthaginian  merchants  of  PononnoB 
\\\u\  i/ilvb;ii'um.  Tml  it  would  seem  that  neither  of  these  nations 
\\<M(>  i>r(»v(>kotl  (o  war  by  the  growth  of  the  Greek  states  till  the 
romnuMircnuMit  of  the  fifth  century.  Kor  was  it  till  the  end  of 
tbat  poritul  (bal  the  warlike  Sabcllian  tribes  came  wandering  down 
<.Vn(rnl  Iialv,  niul  commenced  to  cut  short  the  dominions  of  the 

■ 

stales  of  Alaj^na  Graceia;  thou  only  do  the  names  of  the  Samnite 
M-  tbo  Liicaniau  bojiiii  (o  bo  hoard. 
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Among  the  Italiot  Greeks  the  most  important  events  of  the  sixth 
century  are  connected  with  the  curious  story  of  the  Pythagorean 
brotherhoods.    Pythagoras  was  a  celebrated  philo- ThePytiiavo- 

)her,  a  Samian  by  birth,  but  a  resident  in  Italy  by  r^a^ia  Italy, 
choice.  His  tenets  were  strange  and  fanciful — including  such 
beliefs  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  mystic  meaning  of 

^metical  numbers;  but  he  imported  a  moral  earnestness  and 

&  religious  fervour  into  his  teaching   which  secured  him  many 

iisciples.    These  followers  were  formed  into  societies,  and  bound 

iselves  by  oath  to  assist  each  other  as  well  in  temporal  matters 

in  the  diffusion  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  No  member 
admitted  without  long  probation,  and  the  societies  were 
livided  into  a  hierarchy  of  grades,  through  which  the  aspirant  had 
k>  pass  before  becoming  fully  initiated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
hsX  the  organization  of  these  brotherhoods  had  a  considerable 
resemblancd  to  that  of  the  Freemasons  of  our  own  day.  But  they 
«rere  far  from  preserving  the  character  of  societies  for  mutual 
benevolence  and  philosophic  life,  and  turned  ere  long  to  interfering 
in  politics.  They  bred  up  such  a  feeling  of  clanship,  and  such  con- 
tempt for  the  unphilosophic  multitude,  that  the  Pythagoreans  were 
ere  long  found  acting  as  an  organized  party  in  the  Italiot  cities. 
Their  strongest  seat  was  at  Croton,  where  the  philosopher  himself 
bad  settled,  and  where  many  of  the  leading  men  had  become  his 
disciples.  Everywhere  they  are  found  on  the  side  of  oligarchy ; 
the  teaching  of  Pythagoras  was  too  subtle  to  attract  the  ignorant 
masses,  and  lent  a  sanction  to  the  contempt  which  the  upper 
dasses  nourished  for  the  proletariate.  When,  as  happened  at 
Croton,  the  Pythagorean  brotherhoods  secured  a  hold  on  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  worked  in  favour  of 
autocratic  government  by  the  initiated,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
democracy  from  power. 

Croton,  while  under  the  rule  of  the  Pythagoreans,  became  involved 
ia  a  war  with  her  wealthy  and  luxurious  neighbours  of  Sybaris. 
The  struggle  was  fought  out  on  a  larger  scale  and  carried  to  a  more 
bitter  end  than  was  usual  in  the  contests  of  Greek  states.  When 
each  town  had  called  in  its  allies  and  armed  its  native  Italian 
subjects,  Sybaris  is  said  to  have  put  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
Croton  a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.    The  numbers  are 
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no  d'Vibt  cxnpszerated,  but  they  bear  witness  to  the  nze  and  wealth 
of  tho  riiies  r>f  Magna  Graecia.  Milo  the  fiunoiu  athlete^a  dis- 
till j<iishcii  foIL-twer  of  Pythagoras,  commanded  the  Grotoniate  army 
ami  iriumph(H.l  over  the  enemy,  whose  tyrant  Telys — with  thousands 
D  t  ction  ^^  ^"''  f^l^o^c™— was  slain  in  the  battle.  The 
of  Bybaris.    conquercd  city  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victOFB. 

filO  B  C 

who  granted  no  terms,  but  expelled  the  whole  of  the 
inbahitant?,  and  divided  up  their  land  among  themselves.  The 
exiled  SyKirites  wandered  far  and  wide,  but  the  majority  settled 
at  Laiis  and  i:N:idru8  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  old  colonies  of  their 
native  town.  The  whole  Greek  world  was  surprised  and  shocked 
a  I  the  fall  of  so  great  a  city ;  even  the  distant  Milesians  put  on 
mourning  when  the  news  reached  them ;  for  they  had  long  been 
bound  to  Sybaris  by  commercial  ties,  and  their  manufusturers  were 
wont  to  weave  into  garments  the  wool  of  the  rich  Sybarite  flock* 
masters. 

Their  ruthless  treatment  of  the  conquered  city  was  ultimately 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Croton.  The  oligaichs 
divideil  up  all  the  Sybarite  territory  among  themselves,  and  refused 
to  grant  allotments  to  the  proletariate.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
sedition  much  resembling  some  of  the  agrarian  troubles  at  Borne. 
The  populace  took  arms  under  a  certain  Gylon,  and  made  an  attack 
on  the  haughty  philosophers.     A  democraoy  wu 

established  successfully  established,  and  the  Pythagorean  Iwothei^ 
in  Italy.  \^qq^  ^g^e  subjected  to  such  a  relentless  persecutacm 
that  after  much  bloodshed  they  were  crushed.  Similar  but  less 
violent  movements  troubled  the  other  Italiot  cities,  and  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  Pythagoreanism  as  a  political  power.  As  a 
philosophy,  however,  it  long  remained  vigorous  in  Italy;  as  i 
as  376  B.C.  Archytas,  the  great  legislator  of  Tarentum,  is  I 
to  have  endeavoured  to  embody  Pythagorean  principles  in  J 
system  of  government. 

Like  their  mother-cities  in  Greece,  the  majority  of  the  states  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  passed  under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  at  some  period 

p  of  their  existence.    The  most  femous  among  the  earlier 

tyrant  of    despots  was  Phalaris  of  Acragas  (ctre.  570  B.aX  ^ 
magistrate  who  had  seized  the  throne  by  means  of 
numerous  clients  and  public  servants  whom  his  office  put  at  his 
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disposal.  He  was  noted  above  all  his  fellows  ia  the  West  or  the 
the  East  for  his  savage  cruelty;  even  Periandcr  is  not  credited 
with  any  deeds  so  atrocious  as  that  of  roasting  enemies  alive  within 
a  brazen  bull,  which  tradition  ascribes  to  Phalaris.  This  ruffian 
was  overthrown  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  by  a  popular  outbreak, 
but  Acragas  was  not  thereby  freed  from  tyrants;  the  grandsons 
of  Telemachus,  the  leader  who  slew  Phalaris,  are  found  ruling  the 
city  as  despots  till  475  b.c. 

I  Anaxilatis,  of  the  Italiot  town  of  Rhegium,  was  another  tyrant  of 
great  power  and  resolution.  His  chief  exploit  was  to  seize  com- 
plete control  over  the  Sicilian  Strait  by  capturing  Foundation  of 
the  town  of  Zancle,  which  lay  over  against  him  on  Mesaene. 
the  other  side  of  the  water  (493  b.c).  He  instigated  the  exiled 
Samians,  who  fled  from  Asia  after  the  Ionic  revolt,  to  seize  the 
place  by  a  treacherous  and  piratical  descent.  When  they  had  done 
this  he  himself  fell  upon  them,  and  avenged  the  Zancleans  by 
crushing  their  conquerors.  He  then  settled  up  the  town  with 
colonists  of  his  own,  who  changed  its  name  to  Messene,  in  honour 
of  the  Messenian  blood  which  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  population  of 
Bheglum.  Thus  the  great  port  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait 
became  a  Dorian  instead  of  an  Ionian  town. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  despots  of  the  West  were  the  two  sons 
of  Deinomenes,  Grelo  and  Hiero,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  They  were 
originally  officers  in  the  service  of  Hippokrates,  the  q^x^  tyrant  of 
ruler  of  Gela ;  but  when  their  master  was  killed  in  Syracuse, 
battle,  Gelo,  by  the  aid  of  the  army,  became  his  successor.  Five 
years  after,  the  oligarchic  party  at  Syracuse — expelled  from  their 
city  by  the  populace — called  in  Gelo  to  help  them.  The  tyrant 
restored  them  to  their  homes,  but  retained  possession  of  Syracuse 
for  himself  (485  b.o.).  He  fixed  his  abode  there,  and  handed  over 
Gela  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero.  Gelo  was  the  founder 
of  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily :  before  his  day  it  would 
seem  that  both  Acragas  and  Gela  were  more  important  places.  His 
method  of  enlarging  Syracuse  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  old ;  he  took  Camarina,  and  forced  all  its  inhabitants  to 
come  and  dwell  in  his  new  capital.  Soon  after  he  fell  on  Megara 
Hyblaea  and  other  neighbouring  places,  and  after  selling  the  lower 
classes  as  slaves—'*  lor  he  thought  the  proletariate  a  most  trouble- 
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S»  h^B  SM  it.  thu  « 
s  Ik*  tiBc  rf  IW  miMMB  of  Xtzxei,  Qi 
A^  tmmtj  rhiiBiml  hc^tea  ud  « 

r^M.    XlvBktnBHnbefedtliU tiffin 
rfaid  »  MS  tki^iri«n  in  tlie  liADtb  d 
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_     ■      .        M^M ^Mt  W  ttiwt  fcw  itwd  iaua  feaifeirti 

n  «B«  SiciliMi  exiles  i 
wtk  U*  boi  Qfwk  wdtitaiMam  ia  uMMn  of  ciril  tuiSt,  a 
tkK  teinMH  U  tii  tfaen.  It  u  nU  lew  that  Uie  Fecam  U 
«pal  tWa  «B  to  Ite  auaok,  in  «d«  iLkt  Oief  mighl  [Bvrefit  i^ 
Mi  fa<9B  being  AMtloGneoc  Iiylikieb«liatotSJodiot  towns. 
»t  u^  ntih  «Mau  tbu  ifae  Gm  |^e*t  Cbnh^miaa  invadaii  S 
SfcaycakriJatia  tine  with  ThamMfi-he  and  S*ianiig.  Hamiltai> 
MN  «f  iba  («D  'nEetes,"  or  sofmiie  m^istracea  of  Cirtliig'i 
UsiiadiM  tbcwKthooBSt  of  (itsidjud'sitfa  a  Tast  raercenarj  anuf 
«(  bubuiaa  tnupa,  draim  frcBi  all  the  tribes  of  tb«  Western  Meii- 
twnnatB :  It  is  Slid  to  hare  vmanted  to  three  hujidred  tbouwud 
me^.  He  ihea  laid  ^ege  lo  Himeta,  the  aesreet  Grei'k  city,  ami 
ms  Ivin^  before  it  nhea  Gelo  attacked  him.  The  tyraul  Lad  got 
t>^ge4L«r  all  his  own  tatoeB,  aod  iras  joined  by  thoEo  of  AuiagMi 
wbow  rukf  Thero  was  his  dose  friend.  With  about  sixlj  tliouwiul 
aixtt  i:i  baud,  he  boldly  lei!  upon  the  CartbagiDmu  cnmp.  Tbo  i 
>  Herod,  vii.  i  la6. 
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IS  bloody  and  the  victory  long  disputed,  but  at  last  Gklo  learnt, 
nn  an  intercepted  letter,  that  Hamilcar  was  expect-     ^^. 
;  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry.    Disguising  a  body  of     Himera. 
I  own  horsemen,  he  sent  them  round  to  the  back  of  '  ' 

)  Carthaginian  camp,  and  at  the  critical  moment  these  supposed 
mds  charged  the  rear  of  Hamilcar's  men  and  threw  them  into 
ifuslon.  This  settled  the  fight;  the  Carthaginian  suffete  fell, 
I  army  was  scattered,  and  its  loss  in  slain  and  prisoners  was 
great  that  it  was  practically  annihilated.  The  victory  was  soon 
lowed  by  a  peace,  and  it  was  seventy  years  before  another  army 
m  Africa  dared  to  make  a  descent  on  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
^hile  the  laurels  which  he  had  eam^  by  saving  the  Greeks 
the  West  from  the  barbarian  were  still  fresh,  G^lo  died  of  a 
»psical  complaint,  and  left  his  throne  and  his  army  dth     = 

his  brother  Hiero  (478  B.C.).  That  prince  was  not  battle  of  ■ 
B  powerful  or  less  able  than  his  predecessor.  The 
irf  event  of  his  reign  was  the  defeat  which  he  inflicted  on  the 
rbarian  power  which  stood  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy  in  much  the 
ue  relation  that  Carthage  did  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  The 
ruscans  had  long  resented  the  attempts  of  Hellenic  merchants 
1  settlers  to  establish  themselves  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Trhenian  Sea.  Half  a  century  before  they  had  succeeded,  after 
desperate  struggle,  in  preventiog  the  exiled  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
inor  from  establishing  themselves  in  Corsica  (540  B.C.).  Now 
ey  themselves  took  the  offensive,  and  collecting  a  considerable 

laid  siege  to  Cumae,  the  northernmost  of  the  Italiot  cities. 

Cumaeans  sent  for  aid  to  Hiero,  who  came  up  in  haste  with  a 

»werful  squadron,  and  completely  defeated  the  Etruscans  (474  b.c.). 

Mujce  has  preserved,  among  the  few  relics  of  the  fifth  century 

I  have  come  down  to  us,  one  of  the  original  Etruscan  helmets 
3li  the  victor  offered  up  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  its  dedicatory 
scription  still  legible. 

In  Sicily  Hiero  extended  the  dominion  which  his  brother  had 
*t  him.      He  quarrelled  with  Thrasydaeus,    son  of  Thero  of 
Jragas,  and    succeeded    in  expelling    that  tyrant   Foundation 
d  annexing  his  dominions.     This  conquest  made     of  Aetna. 
m  master  of  all  Sicily  except   the   extreme  west  and  north- 
st  of  the  island.    Hiero  resolved  to  make  himself  a  name  by 
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establishing  a  now  city,  and  set  to  work  much  in  the  same  way  as 
liis  brother  had  done  in  peopling  Syracuse.  He  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ionic  city  of  Catana  to  remove  to  Leontini, 
and  iixcd  on  tlu3ir  deserted  city  as  the  place  for  his  new  foundation. 
On  its  site,  which  he  renamed  Aetna  after  the  mountain  which  ovear- 
lookcd  it,  ho  settled  ten  thousand  colonists,  mostly  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  his  mercenaries.  So  pleased  was  he  with  this  achieve- 
ment, that  when  his  chariot  chanced  to  be  victorious  at  the 
Olympic  games,  he  ordered  the  heralds  to  proclsdm  his  name  as 
"  niero  the  Actnaean  "  rather  than  "  the  Syracusan." 

After  a  prosperous  reign  of  ten  years,  Hiero  died  (468  B.a).  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  the  wildest  internal  commotions  at  Syra- 
End  of  tyranny  c^®*    ^^^  throne  was  disputed  between  his  brother 

at  Syracuse.  Thrasybiilus,  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Gelo.  This 
quarrel  gave  the  Syracusans  an  opportunity  of  coming  by  their 
own.  After  a  stormy  period,  in  which  the  old  citizens  and  the 
mercenaries  of  Iliero  settled  all  their  outstanding  grudges  with 
the  sword,  the  party  of  the  tyrants  had  the  worst  of  the  game. 
Thrasybulus  was  besieged  in  Ortygia^  the  island-citadel  of  Syracuse^ 
and  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  it,  and  to  retire  under  a  oapita- 
lation  to  Italy.  His  departure,  however,  was  far  from  mftMi^g  an 
end  of  the  civil  broils.  The  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  of  the  Gamarinaoans  and  others  whom  Qelo  had  finrced 
to  dwell  there,  of  the  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  who 
had  been  invited  over  by  the  tyrants,  and  of  the  numerous  exiles 
who  returned  to  reclaim  their  property,  were  so  hopelessly  at 
variance  that  no  peaceful  agreement  could  be  made  between  them. 
Seditions  were  equally  rife  in  the  other  towns  of  Sicily;  when  the 
strong  hand  of  Hiero  was  removed,  the  faction  which  had  supported 
and  that  which  had  opposed  the  tyrants  promptly  fell  to  blows. 
It  was  not  till  several  years  of  desperate  sedition  and  oivil  war  had 
elapsed  that  the  Siceliots  arrived  at  a  modtia  vivendu  It  was  the 
democratic  faction  which  conquered ;  they  celebrated  their  triumph 
by  giving  back  to  each  city  its  complete  autonomy,  and  by  restor- 
ing all  the  exiles  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  sons  of  Deino- 
mencs.  The  survivors  of  the  mercenaries  of  Hiero  were  allowed  to 
""^tle  down  at  Messene  alone.     Catana  was  reconquered  by  its  old 

nnoKifpT^^g^  and  resumed  its  former  name.    Camarina  also 
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from  the  dust,  and  everywhere  an  endeavour  was  made  to  restore 
the  old  state  of  things  which  had  existed  before  the  rise  of  the 
tyrants.  The  next  forty  years  formed  the  most  flourishing  period 
in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Sicily.'  The  troubles  which  the 
islanders  had  undergone  seem  to  have  aroused  them  to  the  same 
energy  which  the  Persian  wars  had  kindled  in  their  brethren  of 
Greece  proper.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and  prosperity  was 
astonishing ;  that  side  of  culture  which  displays  itself  in  art  was 
especially  rapid  in  development ;  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  Siceliots  were  decidedly  ahead  of  theif  contemporaries  in  the 
older  Hellenic  lands.  It  was  not  till  the  influence  of  Pheidias  was 
felt  in  Greece  that  art  of  the  mother-country  attained  to  the  level 
of  that  of  its  colonies.  In  political  matters  the  Siceliots  remained 
consistently  attached  to  democracy,  until  a  series  of  disasters  in  the 
end  of  the  century  drove  them  to  take  refuge  once  more  under  the 
strong  hand  of  a  despot.  But  for  sixty  years  they  flourished  beneath 
the  democratic  form  of  government  which  was  best  suited  to  cities 
that  possessed  such  a  mixed  body  of  inhabitants. 

The  Greeks  of  Italy  had  never  fallen  so  wholly  into  the  power 
of  tyrants  as  had  their  Siceliot  brethren.    The  few  towns,  such  as 
Bhegium,  which  were  despotically  governed  seem  to 
have  freed  themselves  about  the  same  time  that  the      and  their 
despots  of  Sicily  were  expelled.    The  chief  event  in  de^«a*''*73B.o. 

Italiot  history  which  marked  this  period  was  the  first  check  which 
the  Greeks  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  peoples  of  the  interior.  In 
473  B.C.,  the  next  year  after  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  at  Cumae, 
the  Tarentines  and  Ehegines  allied  themselves  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  lapygians,  in  hope  of  extending  the 
area  of  Greek  colonization.  But  they  suffered  a  most  disastrous 
repulse,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  army  was  cut  to  pieces. 
**  Never  in  my  day,"  wrote  Herodotus,  **  was  there  such  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  Hellenes :  three  thousand  of  the  Rhegines  alone  fell, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Tarentines  was  even  greater."  This  defeat  was 
bui  the  first  intimation  of  greater  disasters  to  come,  when  two 
generations  later  the  Sabellian  tribes  were  to  set  themselves  to  cut 
short  the  borders  of  the  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  But  for  the 
present  the  Italiot  cities  shared  alike  in  the  rapid  development  and 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  their  Siceliot  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

EVENTS    IN    ASIA    MIXOB    AND    GBEECE,  479-466  B.C. — OBXGIN  OF 

THE   CONFEDEBACY  OF  PELOS. 

After  tho  battle  of  Mycale  the  Feloponnesian  admirals  considerad 
that  enough  had  been  done  in  disabling  the  Persians  from  foither 
naval  operations  in  the  Aegean.    This  was  not,  however,  the  oionion 
of  Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians ;  strengthening  themselYes  with 
ships  from  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  they  sailed  north,  and  began 
to  attack  tho  Persian  garrisons  along  the  Hellespont.    They  foimd 
the  famous  bridge  completely  destroyed  by  storms,  bat  the  towns 
in  its  neighbourhood  were  still  so  firmly  held  by  the  Pendans  tbtt 
sieee  of     ^^^  inhabitants  had  not  dared  to  rise.    Sestoe  was  the 
s®^°^'      place  which  gave  the  Athenians  most  trouble ;  th^ 
lay  before  it  all  the  autumn,  and  did  not  take  it  until  the  famiaTifag 
garrison  slipped  out  by  night  into  the  Thraclan  hills,  there  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  natives.    Only  Artayctes,  the  governor  of  the 
district,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers;  him,  contnuy  to 
Greek  custom,  they  put  to  death  by  crucifixion,  to  avenge  a  wanton 
pollution  of  the  temple  of  Protesilaiis,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
After  this  tho  Athenians  sailed  home,  and  their  allies  disperisd. 

Such  was  the  panic  which  the  result  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  had 
cast  on  tho  soul  of  Xerxes,  that  the  Great  King  made  no  ftirtliei 
endeavour  to  sustain  the  numerous  outlying  garrisons  which  stiU 
held  for  him  the  cities  of  the  Thracian  coast  and  other  distant 
possessions.  Nevertheless  the  Persian  power  had  been  so  firmly 
rooted  beyond  the  Hellespont  that  it  did  not  fall  at  once.  Several 
years  of  war  were  necessary  to  reduce  these  strongholda.  in 
478  B.C.  the  Peloponnesians  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  of  twen^  i 

vhich  was  joined  by  thirty  more  from  Athens.    They  were  | 
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under  Pausanias,  regent  of  Sparta,  the  victorious  commander  at 
Plataea ;  while  the  Athenian  squadron  was  headed  by  Aristeidea 
ind  by  Cimon,  the  young  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  After  sailing 
nto  the  Levant  and  assisting  the  Greek  cities  of  Cyprus  to  revolt, 
Pausanias  turned  north  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  the  most 
mportant  of  the  Persian  fortresses  in  Thrace.  It  held  out  as 
>bstinately  as  Sestos  in  the  previous  year ;  but  later  in  the  autumn 
he  governor,  a  kinsman  of  Xerxes,  surrendered.  The  fleet  was 
herefore  able  to  winter  in  the  town. 

Pausanias  was  a  man  of  more  ambition  than  ability ;  the  honours 
ad  wealth  which  had  fallen  to  him  on  account  of  his  share  in  the 
riumph  of  Plataea  had  completely  turned  his  head,  p-  ««  ♦ 
[e  took  the  whole  credit  of  the  battle  to  himself,  and  BirBantium, 
edicated  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  ^'^*  ' 
3nfederates,  the  tripod  which  was  set  up  at  Delphi  as  a  memorial 
f  the  victory.  While  in  Sparta  he  had  openly  showed  his  dislike 
ys  the  frugal  and  irksome  manner  of  life  which  was  there  imposed 
ipon  him,  and  yrhen  once  he  was  away  from  home  his  luxury, 
laughtiness,  and  reckless  violence  became  unbearable.  But,  ill 
egulated  though  his  ambition  might  be,  it  was  not  at  first  suspected 
ihat  it  would  spur  him  on  to  high  treason  against  Greece.  Such, 
aowever,  was  its  effect;  after  taking  Byzantium  he  secretly  released 
some  of  the  prisoners,  and  charged  them  with  letters  to  the  Persian 
king,  in  which  he  offered  to  subdue  Greece  and  to  do  homage  for 
It  as  the  vassal  of  Xerxes,  if  only  he  were  supplied  with  sufficient 
Boeans  and  granted  the  king's  daughter  as  his  wife.  It  was  his 
aim,  in  short,  to  become  tyrant  of  all  Greece,  and  he  was  ready  to 
purchase  his  opportunity  by  becoming  the  seiTant  of  the  barbarian 
w'liose  armies  he  had  routed. 

Xerxes  was  far  from  estimating  the  presumptuous  regent  at  his 
right  value,  and  showed  himself  delighted  with  his  overtures.  He 
)laced  his  resources  at  the  Spartan's  disposal,  and  bade  him  "  work 
m  night  and  day  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  without  letting  himself 
)e  held  back  by  lack  of  gold  or  silver,  or  want  of  troops,  for  all 
hould  be  at  his  command."    If  Pausanias  could  have  kept  cool,  he 

;ht  have  become  really  dangerous  to  Greece,  but  when  once  ha 
the  king's  letters  before  him  his  conduct  grew  so  outrageous 

t  bis  designs  began  to  be  suspected.    Not-  only  did  he  affect 


r.~ ^  :'i  -.  L^i  FiTT-iZ:!  j_2iieL:  TT-ii  i:ir. OSS  of  foreign  meroe- 
1^- -.-T.  : .-  -J  :-iir-z  z  z.  -nris  iiii  il-as  saz=::<ed  sncli  an  arbitxary 
Li:  L_--r.."_  li^::  :.li;:  l-:  'l-rjacal  fE5r«:«  eoold  haye  been  mora 
.ft.:L^--r.  Zj:  -.jlj  rf^cr:.*  :i:  iii  c«LsTk-r:;r  readied  Sparta,  and 
-. -.-.iiri  :1:  i:i;::5  il:.:  issili^  i  -wrsus  for  his  lecally  aod 
i:  :•.  ^:.j.z  i  izT^-i.  Z'.rrLs  Lininl  zi  Lis  ss^flki. 

Iri.rr  I-. :-i-  :■- ill  r;i:l  BjsiL.:!::!::,  xzArrezs  had  come  tot 
L-y.  .  ---.  trri'  "u/i  z.-ini'Si  iiTklLiC  i:5  commanier,  and  placed 

jL-.-.z.-r  i-ri-=j".  -'=^-  ^-  — -  liiTtjeiii-z  of  the  Athenian  leaden^  Aris- 
g^-tiT-  t.f.     -.^_:^    i::.,;  O^iZirz-    One  acnung,  wo  are  tdd,  i 
'^■:^^~-^  '.i-y.^jL  zvTt  ;lr  sizral  f:r  rerolt,  by  rowing  up  to  tiw 
:T_T-:'f  t^-7  ^-"-  : — '-±  —-3  is  in  a  deliberete  and  malidoai 
iLiiit:.     ?i_iiiii5  -sTis  irlTcs.  lo  firy,  when  hia  angry  nbubi 
v-.:z  —'.'.  \j  :1:  r^i'-j  ".li:  "^Le  had  better  go  home,  and  that  if 
::  lil  :l::  ct^z  :;r  :'::=  ii:==.:ry  cf  Plataea  he  would  have  b 
•  :l:  sL-ri  2.i  le  dcscrr-I."    He  cc'ild  do  nothing  to  revenge  hix      j 
::.::  ?-'.:-«:ij:c=LiL  sI'k  in  tie  neei  were  few,  and  those  of 
AiLeLliLi  ^z.1  tie  reT-.l:ed  Greeks  of  Asia  outnumbered  I 
tL:<;eiMJ.     TLe  ^v:uli-be  tvrant  found  himself  atripped  of 
\  vf!f:T,  aid  s^immonel  home  to  take  his  trial  for  treaaon  at  8      u 
Hi:;  bicccssor's  criers  were  quietly  disregarded  by  the  fleety  i       t 
ackLO'.vlod::(:<I  AristeMes  alone  as  admiral. 

I'lio  i:xa<l  conduct  of  Pausanias  had  precipitated  a  change  which 
was  iiicvl tabic ;  it  was  obvious  that  Sparta  could  not  any  longar 
prctoiid  to  the  direction  of  the  confederate  fleet.  Her  contiDg^ 
(lid  not  aiiiouut  to  a  tithe  of  its  force,  and  was  in  no  way  diitin- 
^uished  for  conduct  or  seamanship.  Her  admirals  had  nearly 
wrecked  the  cause  of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  flalamii.  Ths 
Athcuiatis,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  owed  her  no  gratitude;  the  Giwb 
ol'  Asia  were  lonians  who  preferred  to  follow  their  IdnamHi  of 
A i hens  ruther  than  a  Dorian  from  Spaita.  Moreoyer,  Ariatwda 
luid  (-iiiioii  were  personally  the  models  of  every  thing  that  FaaMniM 
\vu!t  not;  the  inflexible  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  one,  and  the 
gallantry  and  generosity  of  the  other,  won  every  heart,  and  nudfl 
the  trunsfurenco  of  power  as  popular  as  it  was  neceaaaiy. 

While  the  Bio>;o  of  Byzantium  was  in  progress,  a  very  daagvM 
criHiH  in  the  liunio  i)olitics  of  Greece  had  been  tided  over.  WImb  At 
wiiitiT  which  foUowcHl  Platuoa and  Mycalo  had  passed,  the  Athsnlnw 
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■'joild  fhmr  twice-mined  city.    They  included 

ground  which  had  formerly      intriBti«« 

nd  planned  for  its  defence  a  far  against  Atixeni^ 

brtifications  than  had  existed 

HTliich  they  displayed  in  this  work  roused  an 

Jie  hearts  of  their  neighhours.    Several  states, 

t  private  information  to  Sparta,  to  the  e£fect 

iaiung  herself  dangerously  strong,  and  urged 

4Vour  to  arrest  the  work.    The  Spartans  were 

lod  at  the  power  and  resolution  which  Athens 

3  war ;  their  timid  and  conservative  policy 

ollision  sooner  or  later  with  the  designs  of 

aaval  state.     Accordingly  they  listened  with 

aints  of  their  allies,  and  determined  to 

ime  they  could  not  venture  absolutely  to 

jf  Athens,  but  they  sent  an  embassy  to  urge 

'th  tmnecessary  and  inexpedient.    In  the 

I  invasion  they  asserted  that  the  possession 

f ,  just  outside  Peloponnesus,  would  give  the 

id  of  operations,  and  they  offered  to  receive 

the  Isthmus  and  give  them  safe  harbourage 

.0  again  compelled  to  evacuate  Attica.    The 

iviously  insincere,  but  the  Athenians  were  for 

izardous  a  position  to  return  a  bold  refusal, 

i  half-built,  and  showed  gaps  and  breaches 

at  which  the  subtle  genius  of  Themistocles 

itself  in  all  its  power.    By  his  advice  the 

returned  answer  that  an  embassy  „, 

^  TiiemlstocleB 

t  to  Sparta  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  the  walls 

5iven  two  colleagues  and  entrusted    ^        ®^' 

limself  went  off  at  once,  and  notified  his  mission 

nis  companions,  by  previous  arrangement,  were 

ir  appearance.     Until  they  arrived  Themistocles 

nable  to  commence  the  negotiations.    Meanwhile 

ion  of  Attica,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 

ht  to  complete  the  wall.     Abundant  material 

iie  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  the  fortifications  rose 


-  •        » 


1.  sws.  e. 

.-.    V-   :^i-   :    ••£,    -  il  kizis  were         :      m 

•  ■  •  m 

.-*  -:  --        -J"      »....f     i«  .  •-         0 

'.'.  ^-i  .:  :ii_-  ir?  ::  :^.:s  aciivitv  began 

.    "  - :  :l  -■  :•: '.-.:?  ?  i : :  •:-;  zii  in  keeping  them 

.•    *••     :         :   -:.   itz.:.*-  ;:-iirL:*  that  nothing  was 

..         -      ji     r":-    .1  ::::•:  :'i:   Srartans  to  send 

ivz-i".  -  -.:1  :lr:r  -■.',:•  eves  as  to  the 

I     V  _  T 1  : :  -:>:  -; :. -  ■  75  arrive.:  in  Athens  they 

.    :  ••  --    : ::    i-.:!-!:-:  :■:•  serve  as  hostages  for 

->  -  .  ■     '  7.: I  ?:•:".  ?  :-- :  l.i-  c.llea^.:es.    At  last 

-  -  -  •  .■ -.z    '-'^r..\.  ".I  :l-r  "xaIIs  were  sufficiently 

-     :  -■.'■-..  ri:ii>: :•;'.: 5  :V.r-  cl:anged  bis  tone, 

r 1 .....    z'.  7:  ..liizicl  tiie  fjrtifications  of 

•_:.:;:.     I. .=  >rir:a!:5  were  bitterly  vexed 

■  -..  -         ::.-.;:.--  z\i  nrw  ^."r*e  by,  and  th^ 

-     i::£  :    :_f   :::T.:t//.e,  a:: A  leave  Athens  to 

7 ::::._.:.: ".  — .:  -  z'l  e  r:.utiny  against  Pausania^ 

-  .■    "...1  .?:: *.:.^. :::•:-:  :::i:e  two  p«.">wers  which  had 

■  .^    ::.-    ..:.:  J  ::'A:h:!:s  wore  finished,  Themis- 
...?•...     .."_.?;  .iziTr-rr.vr.  TO  enlarge  their  svstem  of 
P,    .     .         '.z:\:.:.y,      >i:':.    \v\s    his    induence   with  the 
'■■■'■  "-"         1"::'..^  ■..  :*_.■.:  1:   :'.:a:::vA  a  vote  which  sanctioned 
.'.::    ..  .::".::   1:l:   ::  walls  arourid  Peiraeus  and  the 

..^  I'.  .  ."J  *-  ■.:!    .:  ::'  MmhtcIiia.     This  work  was  even  mow 
.'- ::..  .-.5  .'.:.  I  .\-  .:>!-. -:  :!::.:.  ::.a:  which  had  just  been  corapletei 
..  .  :;.::.;..::-  v.-.:.  '.  ill:  :;  a  thickness  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
..-.. ". :.::  l.:.-:.l  v.ith  r.i'/il:.  as  v;as  i:sual  in  Greek  fortifications, hut 
c  :r  •  c?-:  .1 . :"  hv  vr.  5: .  r.o  ihrcuirhoiit :  they  were  by  far  the  strongeet 
T  :::c    I  :..i'.l:.\:  v  a:/..itocturo  which  Greece  had  3'et  seen.    In  the 
>:  It'^dii  h.".:! •.  ::>  which  they  protected,  shi^^  might  ride  by  the 
hiinurcvl,  v.i.ilc  the  ample  open  sj^acca  which  lay  within  them 
wore  larjXe  tn-ugh  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  a  great  part  of  the 
•.o.ni.;,onts  of  Attica.    Ere  long  the  jwpulation  of  Pciraeus  began 
'*  '^  much  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  the  old  city; 
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;  had  long  been  the  chosen  abode  of  the  mercantile  and  seafaring 
lasses,  and  now  became  the  chief  haunt  of  the  numerous  Metics 
)r  resident  aliens)  who  were  drawn  to  Attica  by  the  commercial 
Ivantages  to  be  found  there.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
jntimental  patriotism  which  clung  to  the  time-honoured  rock  of 
ae  Acropolis,  Peiraeus  rather  than  Athens  might  have  become  the 
ipital  of  the  land. 

The  transference  to  Athenian  hands  of  the  control  over  the  con- 
derate  fleet  at  Byzantium   was   destined  to  have    the  most 

mentous  consequences.    The  stress  of  circumstances  combined 
the  ability  of  the  Athenian  leaders  to  turn  the  unexpected 

ation  of  the  moment  into  a  permanent  settlement.  Asiatic 
treece  was  but  half  liberated,  and  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian 
insmen  were  set  upon  completing  the  work.  Now  that  the  ^ 
'eloponuesians  had  withdrawn  from  the  enterprise,  there  was  no 
bird  party  present  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  an  agreement. 
Lccordingly  it  was  but  natural  that  Aristeides,  as  representing 
Uhens,  should  conclude  conventions  with  the  Ionian  states  for 
he  regulation  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  On  these  compacts, 
ireely  and  voluntarily  entered  into  by  both  parties,  the  future 
smpire  of  Athens  was  to  be  built. 

The  chief  clauses  of  the  treaties  which  were  now  ratified  pro- 
vided that  the  several  states  should  furnish  ships  or  money  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia,  and  should  ^_^_^     ^^^ 

'^  '  Origrln  of  the 

aot  withdraw  from  the  alliance  without  the  consent  confederacy 
of  the  whole,  body  of  confederates.    The  probity  of 
Aristeides  wjJL  so  universally  recognized,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
9ssim  the  liaMties  of  the  various  cities  at  his  own  discretion. 
We  read  that  ^e  fixed  the  sum  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  per  annum,  partly  payable 
in  ships,  partly  in  money.     The  amount  appears  considerable,  but    ^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  besides  the  Ionian  and  Aeolian  towny,    af 
all  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  the  colonies  of  Chalcidice,  and  the  ..f' 
liberated  states  along  both  shores  of  the  Hellespont  were  enrolled  as  /* 
contributors,  it  ceases  to  appear  excessive.     Subsequent  experience 
dwwed  that  it  could  be  largely  increased  without  becoming  un- 
beaiable.    The  westernmost  of  the  confederates  were  the  cities  of 
Ea1)oea,  the  most  easterly  the  Byzantines ;  but  the  list  of  members 
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caution  with  which  he  had  conducted  his 
IS  correspondence,  or  because  the  epliors  did  not  wish  to 
tters  to  extremity,  he  was  acquitted.  Nevertheless  he  was 
d  man,  and  was  never  agahi  entrusted  with  a  command, 
igh  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  individual,  he  did 
;t  from  his  intrigues  with  Xerxes.  He  sailed  back  to  the 
i  once  more  placed  himself  in  secret  connection  with  the 
>f  Asia  Minor.  The  wealth  which  he  had  at  his  disposal 
eternal  factions  which  divided  the  Greek  cities  still  gave 
le  hopes  of  success.  At  Byzantium  he  gained  such  an 
icy  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  interfere,  and  to 
n  by  force.  He  then  established  himself  in  the  Troad,  and 
d  his  schemes  with  such  vigour,  that  the  Spartan  govern- 
last  summoned  him  back  to  stand  another  trial.  He  had 
ranee  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  when  he  appeared  at 
accuser  had  the  courage  to  appear  against  him.  He  there- 
lined  at  large,  though  shunned  and  suspected  by  his  fellow- 
This  social  ostracism  drove  him  to  plan  a  more  violent 
he  commenced  to  intrigue  with  the  Helots,  and  set  on  foot 
3  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  serfs  of  Laconia  and  tho 
J  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  The  Helots  were  always  ready 
t  when  a  leader  presented  himself,  and  Pausanias  found 
idy  to  follow  him.  Although  the  ei:)hor8  obtained  some 
to  his  designs,  they  could  obtain  no  convincing  evidence 
ce  placed  it  in  their  hands. 

Dias  had  a  confidential  slave,  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
ts ;  one  day  his  master  entrusted  him  with  a  letter  directed 

trap  Artabazus.    The  slave  had  observed  that,  .^   ^ 

*^  ,  .    .  '  The  death  of 

)  messengers  who  were  sent  to  Asia,  none  ever    Pausanias. 
.   This  induced  him  to  tamper  with  the  letter ;      *  ®  ^*  • 
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\vij!.i:i  <  \i>:.-  I  ol'  lii.s  ret'iige.  Pausanias  hastened  to  the  spot  to 
ir!!»'ii-i»:iie  with  Lis  messenger,  and  tho  concealed  ephors  were 
abl«-  t'»  jzati.er  fruin  his  conversation  amplo  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Wh.-n  ho  returned  to  Sparta  orders  were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and 
th«*  «  fii-.'-.Ts  set  out  to  seize  him.  Pausanias  was  passing  by  a 
temple  of  Atlu-na  when  he  saw  the  ephors  and  their  followera 
ajtproachin^  him ;  his  guilty  conscience  gave  him  sufficient 
warnini:,  and  he  ruslicd  into  the  temple  and  took  sanctuary. 
In^tvad  of  tearinpj  him  from  the  altar,  the  ephors  ordered  the  doors 
to  he  huih  up,  and  left  tho  ex-regent  to  die  of  starvation.  It  is 
said  that  his  own  mother  was  the  first  to  approach  and  aid  the 
ma.:istrates  in  the  work,  "When,  after  some  days,  Pausanias  was 
drawin.L;  near  liis  last  gasp,  the  ephors  had  the  temple  opened,  and 
tonk  the  dying  man  outside,  that  the  holy  place  might  not  !» 
]K)lluted  hy  his  death.  Thus  perished  the  conqueror  of  Plataea,the 
victim  of  his  own  insane  i^ride  and  amhition  (469  B.C.). 

The  fall  of  Pausanias  brought  about  the  disgrace  of  a  man  of 
mucli  greater  genius,  one  who  had  done  ten  times  more  seryice  for 

DecUne  of  tho  ^^^^^^  *^^^^^  *^®  vain-glorious  regent.    For  the  last 

power  of     few  years  Themistocles  had  been  steadily  declining  in 

*  popularity  at  Athens.    His  unscrupulous  talents  were 

better  suited  to  troublous  times  than  to  the  less  eventful  days 

Avhich  had  now  arrived,  and  his  gross  limits  were  more  easily 

discerned  when  no  crisis  was  at  hand  to  distract  the  attention  of 

his  fellow-citizens.     The  fact  that  his  political   schemes  never 

showed  the  least   respect  for  honesty  or  good  faith  might  not 

entirely  have  alienated  the  people.     But  his  open  corruption  could 

not  be  palliated ;  it  was  well  known  to  every  one  that  he  took 

bribes  from  all  quarters  on  all  possible  occasions.     A  characteristic 

story  relates  that  while  Themistocles  was  debating  in  public  with 

Aristcidcs,  he  observed  in  a  self-laudatory  manner  "  that  the  chief 

excellence  of  a  statesman  was  to  be  able  to  foresee  and  frustrate 

the  designs  of  public  enemies,"  to  which  Arist«ides  rejoined  **  that 

another  very  excellent  and  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman  was  to 

have  clean  hands."    The  retort  was  considered  crushing.    It  was 

i^'leed  unfortunate  for  Themistocles  that  he  was  continually  l)eiDg 

.  '♦-fisted  with  Aristeides,  a  man  who  as  much  exceeded  the 

,-.   .*   9reek  standard  of  probity  as  he  himself  fell  below  it 
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eover^  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  be  continually  reminding  thl! 
eniana  of  the  services  he  had  done  them — the  worst  way  to  keep 
Favour  of  the  multitude,  for  repetition  sickens  the  hearer. 

is  also  probable  that  the  influence  of  Themistocles  was 
tened  by  the  fact  that  his  political  antagonists  no  longer 
7ed  themselves  such  foes  to  democratic  reforms  Befbrmaof 
bhe  constitution  as  they  had  been  before  the  AriBteides. 
ian  war.  The  result  of  Salamis  had  convinced  even  the 
b  conservative  statesmen  that  the  future  career  of  Athens  was 
e  found  on  the  sea,  and  that  her  true  strength  lay  in  the  arms 
er  sailors.  Nothing  marks  this  change  of  opinion  better  than 
fact  that  it  was  Aristeides,  the  old  opponent  of  naval  expansion, 

founded  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  It  was  also  Aristeides 
•,  a  short  time  after,  removed  the  political  disabilities  which 
sthenes  had  allowed  to  remain  imposed  on  the  ThStes,  the 

which  included  the  "seafaring  multitude"  who  thronged 
eus.    By  a  law  which  he  proposed,  the  archonship  and  other 

jtracies  were  thrown  open  to  these  poor  citizens. 

.Dout  the  year  471  B.C.,  the  strife  of  political  parties  became  so 

a  that  recourse  was  once  more  had  to  ostracism,  the  expedient 

oh  had  been  fatal  to  Aristeides  twelve  years  before.  ^  ^     , 

*'  Ostracism  of 

this  time  it  was  Themistocles  who  was  its  victim ;  Themistocies, 

evas  sent  into  honorary  banishment,  and  took  up 

abode  at  Argos.    While  he  was  staying  there,  Pausanias,  then*^ 

p  in  his  treasonable  schemes,  sounded  him  as  to  his  willingness 

join  in  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of  Greece.     With  more 

mess  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  Themistocles 

ised  to  take  part  in  the  intngue     but  he  did  not  reveal  the 

of  Pausanias  to  "any  one.    When  the  ephors   seized  the 

J  papers  after  his  death,  they  found  traces  of  this  corre- 

Ddence  with  Themistocles,  though  there  was  nothing  which 

lally  proved  the  Athenian's  implication  in  the  plot.    However, 

countrymen  showed  an  intention  of  bringing  the  exiled  states- 

to  trial,  and  sent  to  fetch  him  from  Argos.     Themistocles 

Ived  to  fly  rather  than  to  face  his  political  opponents ;    he 

hed  Corcyra,  but  jsuch  a  hue-and-cry  after  him  proscription  of 

raised  throughout  Greece,  that  he  could  find  no  Themistocles. 

refuge,  and,  after  a  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  which  lasted 
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:...:.'.•  :■.;■._-  ::.  l.is  f.ivr'ir:  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  had 
!•:■  :.  v.;..:.  '.:•  ::-.:harzO'i,  in  the  true  spirit  of  filial  piety,  the  fine 
u:.i.::  •..■.i  l.-.r.  iuf.ict.V:  en  his  father  Miltiades.     Xext  he  bad 
Ti' !v  5'.  .r.  :.*:  A:'::i:ei:es  at   the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
• '  :.feii-:A:y  cf  Dvlis.     Ajiain  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
i:.  \:.-i  c.ir::pj:^n  .iza::.st  the  Persian  garrisons  in  Thrace,  the  first 
•  c:.';^;::!  0:1  which  Lo  had  l-ecn  placed  in  supreme  command  of  an 
A ■."..: i.iiii  ariniincLt.     ^Moreover,  his  life  at  home  was  devoted  to 
v..!. Lin  J  ti::-  hearts  cf  the  proletariate.     He  threw  his  parks  and 
L:a:ieL--  oj-on  to  the  pMbiio,  and  kept  a  free  table  for  all  the  poorer 
members  of  Lis  own  de:n?.    We  are  even  assured  that  he  used  to 
".  .*.k  al-road  with  a  retinue  of  well-dressed  slaves,  and,  if  he  met 
:i  titizen  in  thrLivlbare  clothes,  would  order  some  one  of  them  to 
c:.an^e  gar::ie::ts   with  him.     But  all    this  liberality  won  him 
;i!  1  h\'isf  rather  than  confidence  from  the  classes  that  he  courted. 

Lim-.ii's  loiitical  schemes  were  entirely  directed  towards  the 
Kast.  lie  thov.giit  that  Athens  should  carefully  avoid  all  entangle- 
I'lCiitf?  in  ilio  ii'iarrels  of  European  Greece,  and  devote  herself  solely 
to  the  war  with  Persia  and  the  strengthening  of  the  maritime 
ror.federacy.  lie  wished  to  preserve  a  benevolent  attitude  towards 
Sparta,  and  even  to  assist  her,  if  need  should  arise,  to  muntain 
lior  old  position  of  predominance  on  land.  In  return  he  hoped  to 
secure  her  goodwill,  and  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  naval 
snpremacy  of  Athens.  His  blind  admiration  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
iiians  caused  him  to  forget  the  narrowness  and  selfishness  of  their 
views,  and  to  hop?  that  they  would  join  in  a  fiur  and  equal  alliance 
— a  jx)licy  of  which  those  dull  egoists  were  quite  incapable. 

While  Athens  was  under  the  political  guidance  of  Gimon^  her 
maritime  expeditions  never  ceased.    In  470  b.c.  she  fell  upon  the 

^    ^       ^   island  of  Scyros  and  occupied  it    The  inhabitants. 

Capture  of  j  t:  9 

Scyros,  a  people  of  "  Pelasgic  "  race,  were  much  addicted  to 
^  ^'  '  piracy,  and  had  made  themselves  such  a  nuisance 
(o  traders  that  their  expulsion  was  hailed  as  a  public  benefit  to 
(Jrcece.  The  island  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenians  aa 
'*  Glcruchs."  They  settled  there,  not  as  an  independent  commnnity, 
but  as  an  outlying  body  of  citizens  who  did  not  abandon  their 
'ivk  riglits  at  home.  Athenian  superstition  was  much  gratified 
^^V  the  discovery  iu  Scyros  of  a  gigantic  skeleton,  which 
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Dhemistocles  had  suffered  ostracism  and  diaap- 
tics  of  Athens,  his  great  rival  was  resioTad  1^ 
lad  come  to  be  considered  so  far     jj^^^.-^ 
'  and  faction,  that  his  death  was    hr\ttMMm 
lass  alike — as  much  by  the  demo- 
red  his  services  at  Byzantimn  and  hif  later  eon* 
i  by  the  old  Attic  party,  which  recollected  the 
years.    Although  the  legends  which  relate  that 
poverty  deserve  little  credit,  it  is  certain  that  lie 
Icher  for  all  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  servlea 
never  saw  his  like  again ;  though  she  owned 
in  after  years,  and  many  true  patriots,  she 
'  as  to  produce  another  man  who  coml^nad  in 
ipirit  of  honour  and  self-abnegation  with  the 
lity. 

»teides  left  Cijmon  the  most  prominent  figuie 
.    The  son  of  Miltiades  was  a  man  of  generomi 
b  honesty,  but  he  could  never  rise 
•  a  party  leader,  or  ^vin  the  entire 
allow-citizens.    The  aristocratic  spirit  was  so 
I,  that  he  was  constantly  acting  in  a  way  which 
iispected  by  the  democratic  party.    Above  all, 
imiration  for  Sparta,  and  the  efforts  which  he 
ountry  on  good  terms  with  her,  were  destined 
The  Athenians  could  never  believe  that  a 
.conian  manners  and  admired  the  Lacon 
safe  political  guide.    Nevertheless,  there  ^ 
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many  things  in  his  favour:  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  had 
iKJfu  when  he  discharged,  in  the  true  spirit  of  filial  piety,  the  fino 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  his  father  Miltiades.  Next  he  had 
ably  seconded  Aristcidcs  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
(\>nfcileracy  of  Dclos.  Again  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Persian  garrisons  in  Thrace,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  had  been  placed  in  supreme  command  of  an 
Athenian  armament.  Moreover,  his  life  at  home  was  devoted  to 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  proletariate.  He  threw  his  parks  and 
gardens  open  to  the  public,  and  kept  a  free  table  for  all  the  poorer 
members  of  his  own  dome.  We  are  even  assured  that  he  used  to 
walk  abroad  with  a  retinue  of  well-dressed  slaves,  and,  if  he  met 
a  citizen  in  threadbare  clothes,  would  order  some  one  of  them  to 
change  garments  with  him.  But  all  this  liberality  won  him 
applause  rather  than  confidence  from  the  classes  that  he  courted, 

Cimon's  political  schemes  were  entirely  directed  towards  the 
East.    lie  thought  that  Athens  should  carefully  avoid  all  entangle- 
ments in  the  quarrels  of  European  Greece,  and  devote  herself  solely 
to  the  war  with  Persia  and  the  strengthening  of  the  maritime 
confederacy.    lie  wished  to  preserve  a  benevolent  attitude  towardi 
Sparta,  and  even  to  assist  her,  if  need  should  arise,  to  msuntain 
her  old  position  of  predominance  on  land.    In  return  be  hoped  to 
yecure  her  goodwill,  and  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.    His  blind  admiration  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians caused  him  to  forget  the  narrowness  and  selfishness  of  their 
views,  and  to  hope  that  they  would  join  in  a  fair  and  equal  alliance 
— a  policy  of  which  those  dull  egoists  were  quite  incapable. 

While  Athens  was  under  the  political  guidance  of  Gimon^  her 
maritime  expeditions  never  ceased.    In  470  b.o.  she  fell  upon  the 

Capture  of   ^^^^^  ^^  Scyros  and  occupied  it.    The  inhalHtant8« 

scyroB,      a  people  of  "  Pelasgic  "  race,  were  much  addicted  to 

piracy,  and  had  made  themselves  such  a  nnisanoe 

to  traders  that  their  expulsion  was  hailed  as  a  public  benefit  to 

Greece.    The  island  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenians  aa 

"  Cleruchs."    They  settled  there,  not  as  an  independent  commtinity, 

^'^t  as  an  outlying  body  of  citizens  who  did  not  abandon  theii 

*    '''    ights  at  home.    Athenian  superstition  was  much  gratified 

"e  discovery  iu  Scyros  of  a  gigantic  skeleton^  which  y 
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)ronounced  to  be  that  of  the  old  Attic  hero  Theseus,  who  had, 
xxx>rdiDg  to  legend,  died  in  exile  on  the  island.  The  bones  were 
)rougbt  to  Athens  with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  temple  named  the 
rheseum  was  built  over  them. 

A  more  important  expedition  was  that  which  Cimon  led,  a  few 

jrears  later,  to  liberate  the  Greek  cities  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 

many  of  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians.    He  set  sail 

from  Cnidus  with  three  hundred  Athenian  and  Ionian  galleys,  and 

passed  eastward,  expelling  Persian  garrisons  from  PhasSlis  and 

other  places.    At  last  he  heard  that  a  fleet  was  collecting  to  oppose 

him.    The  satrap  in  command  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  his 

Phoenician  contingents,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  battle  retired  up 

the  river  Eurymedon,  on  whose  shores  a  considerable  land  army 

was  lying.    Cimon  was  set  upon  fighting  before  this  reinforcement 

arrived;  he  pushed  up  the  river  and  brought  the  Battle  of  the 

enemy  to   action    in    a  confined    space  where  the  uurymedon, 

superior  seamanship  of  the  Athenians  was  of  little 

avail    Nevertheless  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  when  the 

defeated  Persians  ran  their  galleys  aground,  and  endeavoured  to 

save  them  by  the  aid  of  their  land  army,  he  put  his  hoplites  ashore 

and  won  a  second  battle  on  the  beach.    His  good  fortune  and 

skilful  strategy  combined   to  give  him    yet   another  triumph ; 

putting  to  sea,  he  intercepted  the  eighty  Phoenician  galleys,  which 

had  set  out  to  join  the  main  armament,  and  destroyed  most  of  them 

off  the  coast  of  Cyprus. 

This  brilliant  series  .of  victories  completely  broke  the  naval 
power  of  Persia ;  two  generations  were  to  pass  before  a  barbarian 
fleet  was  again  seen  in  Greek  waters.  Meanwhile  Phaselis  and  the 
other  Greek  towns  of  the  neighbourhood  joined  the  Confederacy  of 
I^elos,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  was  completed. 

The  nominal  object  of  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  lonians  had  formed  at  Byzantium  was  now  fulfilled.  There 
was  no  longer  any  Greek  state  in  servitude  to  the  barbarian.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  reasonably  pleaded  that  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  no  longer  survived.  The 
Persian  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  any  further  attacks  on 
him  could  merely  lead  to  unnecessary  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money.    Moreover,  the  continuance  of  the  league  left  in  the  hands 
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disaster  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen.  The  island-state  waB 
therefore  left  to  its  own  resources;  and  these  were  so  considerable 
that  she  held  out  against  the  force  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  for 
two  whole  years.  But  her  ultimate  failure  was  inevitahle  i^lien 
she  met  with  no  assistance  from  without.  She  was  obliged  at  last 
to  surrender  to  Cimon,  whose  army  had  long  been  lying  before  her 
'walls.  Like  Naxos,  she  was  punished  for  her  defection  by  the  loss 
of  her  war-fleet  and  her  fortifications,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
^  fine  of  many  talents.  Still  more  galling  must  have  been  the  final 
loss  of  her  trade  with  Thrace,  which  now  passed  entirely  into 
Athenian  hands. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  sieg^  of  Thasos,  Athens  had  been  for 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  entirely  untroubled  by  the  home  affiairs 
of  Greece ;  this  freedom  she  owed  partly  to  the  policy 
affairs,       of  Cimon,  and  partly  to  the  condition  of  affairs  In 
470-  .    pQ]QpQUjjegu8.  Since  the  fall  of  Pausanias,  Sparta  bad 

been  undergoing  many  troubles  at  home.  Her  old  rival  Argos  had  at 
last  recovered  from  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her  by  Cl|omBDeB 
in  the  previous  generation.  In  468  Ji.c^^she  began  to  bestir  JAnaelf. 
and  to  reclaim  her  old  dominion  over  her  nearest  neighbours.  One 
of  her  expeditions  ended  in  the  final  destruction  of  Mycenae,  the 
little  Achaian  state  in  the  hills  which  had  survived  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  last  appears  in  history  as  having  sent 
a  small  contingent  to  Plataea,  in  marked  contrast  to  the*  selfish 
indifference  of  Argos.  Now  at  last  it  met  its  fate,  and  was  left  an 
empty  ring  of  Cyclopean  walls  on  its  lonely  hillside  (468  B.C.).  This 
activity  of  the  Arglves  soon  brought  down  on  them  the  anger  of 
Sparta ;  and  a  war  broke  out,  in  which  many  of  the  Arcadian  states 
lent  their  aid  to  Argos.  The  Spartans  fought  two  Eevere  battles — 
one  in  front  of  Tegca  against  the  allied  Tegeans  and  Argives;  the 
other  at  Dipaca  with  the  full  force  of  Arcadia,  except  the  MantineanSi 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  Tegea,  clung  to  their  old  masters.  In  both 
conflicts  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious,  and  Argos  had  once 
more  to  sink  back  into  her  usual  sullen  apathy,  while  the  Arcadians 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  soon  after  the  termination  of 
this  war  that  the  overtures  of  the  Thasians  were  made  at  Sparta. 
The  event  which  prevented  them  from  receiving  attention  was  the 
<;reat  earthquake  of  464  B.c.     Such  a  terrific  shock  had  nevor 
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visited  Peloponnesus  before ;  its  worst  force  was  felt  in  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas.   The  earth  was  clefl  asunder  into  chasms ;  Earthquake 
fearful  landslips  occurred  on  the  slopes  of  Taygetus;  4e4B!of^d 
^hile  in  the  town  of  Sparta  hardly  a  house  or  temple  Heiot  risinar. 
was  left  standing,  and  the  loss  of  life  was  enormous.    This  disaster 
emboldened  the  Helots  to  attempt  a  rising.    They  had  been  more 
suspected  and  oppressed  than  ever  since  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias, 
and  were  ready  for  any  desperate  treason.    All  Messenia  rose  as 
one  man,  and  much  of  Laconia  followed  its  example.   The  Spartans, 
backed  by  their  Perioeci,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  head  against 
the  rebels,  who  fortified  as  their  base  of  operations  the  old  Messenian 
citadel  and  sanctuary  on  Mount  Ithome. 

The  Spartans  were  still  enga^d  in  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Iheu:  revolted  subjects,  when  the  siege  of  Thasos  came  to  an  end. 
]imoD,  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  ^, 

uimoxi  iiGlp0 

ind  power,  saw  with  distress  the  troubles  of  the  city  Sparta. 
le  so  much  admired.  He  set  himself  to  persuade  *®^^-^' 
he  Athenians  that  they  ought  to  forget  old  grudges,  and  save 
rom  destruction  the  state  which  had  shared  with  them  the  glory 
\{  the  Persian  war.  "  Would  they,"  he  asked,  *'  consent  to  see 
lellas  lamed  of  one  leg,  and  Athens  drawing  without  her  yoke- 
ellow  ?  "  His  pleading  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  anti-Spartan 
»rty  at  Athens,  headed  by  two  statesmen,  Ephialtes  and  Pericle?, 
fho  h|d  already  come  into  notice  as  antagonists  of  Cimon.  But 
he  more  generous  and  unwise  policy  prevailed,  and  four  thousand 
loplites  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  This  army  was  pursued 
)y  misfortune ;  it  was  so  unsuccessful  In  attacking  Ithome,  that 
he  Spartans  attributed  its  failure  to  ill  will  rather*  than  ill  luck. 
They  therefore  began  to  treat  their  allies  with  marked  dis- 
lourtesy,  and  at  last  sent  them  home  without  a  word  of  thanks, 
Qerely  stating  that  their  services  could  be  of  no  further  use.  This 
udeness  and  ingratitude  fully  justified  the  an ti- Spartan  party  at 
V.thens  for  their  opposition  to  the  projects  of  Cimon,  and  gave 
hem  a  power  with  the  assembly  which  they  had  not  previously 
njoyed. 

Cimon  was  now  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  the  policy  of  the 

te  as  he  chose,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  began  to  pass  into 

hands  of  men  whose  foreign  and  domestic  policy  were  alike 
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opposed  to  all  bis  views.    Ephialtcs  and  Pericles  proceeded  to  form 
alliances  abroad  witb  all  tbe  states  which  were  ill 
disposed  toward  Sparta,  and  at  home  to  commence 
a  revision  of  the  constitution.    They  were  determined  to  carry  out 
to  its  furtbest  logical  development  the  democratic  tendency  which 
Cleistbenes  bad  introduced  into  the  Athenian  polity.    Of  Ephialtee, 
tbc  son  of  Sopbonidcs,  comparatively  little  is  known.    Although 
ho  at  first  ap^^ears  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  popular  and 
anti-Spartan  party  at  Athens,  he  was  destined  to  be  cut  off  so 
early  in  bis  career  that  wo  have  little  record  of  his  character  and 
doings.     ITc  seems  to  have  been  an  eloquent  and  fiery  speaker, 
and  an  extreme  democrat.    But  Pericles  was  a  man 
of  very  different  importance.     He  was  the  son  of 
Xanthippus,  the  accuser  of  Miltiades  in  489  B.C.,  and  the  victor  of 
^Tycale  and  Sestos ;  while,  on  his  mother's  side,  he  came  of  the  blood 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae.   Pericles  was  staid,  self-contained,  and  haughty 
— a  strange  chief  for  tbe  popular  party.    But  his  relationship  to 
Cleistbenes,  and  the  enmity  which  existed  between  his  hoase  and 
that  of  Cimon,  urged  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  democracy.    More- 
over, the  foreign  iwlicy  to  which  he  was  devoted  was  the  ona 
which  had  commended  itself  to  the  populace.    He  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  schemes  of  Themistocles,  and  to  extend  the  Athenian 
^j;>ower  in  all  directions,  without  any  regard  for  the  susceptibilitieB 
of  Sparta.    The  war  with  Persia  he  was  ready  to  abandflti,  now 
tbat  all  danger  from  that  side  had  passed  away,  while  he  designed 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  confederacy  of  Delos  in  every 
possible  way,  and  to  make  use  of  its  power  to  the  west  as  well  as 
the  east  of  the  Aegean.    Wbile  Cimon  had.  Greece  in  his  mind| 
Pericles  could  only  think  of  Athens,  and  the  temper  of  the  iimflS 
\]  was  favourable  to  the  narrower  policy.    • 

Pericles  was  a  man  of  grave  and  noble  presence ;  bis  friends  in 
admiration  and  his  enemies  in  jest  alike  compared  him  to  ZeUL 
He  lived  a  reserved,  secluded  life,  and  was  seldom  to  be  seen 
except  on  great  public  occasions.  His  eloquence  was  all  the  mora 
effective  for  not  being  heard  every  day ;  for  he  always  withheld 
•limself,  and  only  appeared  to  speak  on  affairs  of  high  momenti 
^^'t  though  the  man  was  better  fitted  to  command  respect  than 
Ttr^tion  from  his  followers,  his  policy  was  one  which  was  so  waL 
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uited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  populace  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  his  favour. 

The  first  aim  which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  set  before  them- 
selves was  the  cutting  down  of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  j 

That  body  had  since  the  Persian  war  become  the  strong-  ._    _     ^^ 
,  ^   Attack  on  the 

hold  of  the  Conservative  and  philo-Laconian  party.  Areopaenu, 
The  reforms  of  Aristeides  which  threw  office  open  to 
the  Thetes  does  not  seem  to  have  sensibly  affected  the  character 
of  the  ancient  council.  Moreover,  it  was  the  one  political  cor- 
poration at  Athens  whose  members  held  office  for  life,  and  were 
Dot  responsible  for  their  votes  to  the  people.  This  by  itself 
mfBced  to  give  the  Areopagus  a  conservative  tendency,  like 
that  which  may  be  remarked  in  such  bodies  as  our  own  House  of 
Lords. 

Ephialtes  took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  the  Areopagus.  He 
2ho6e  a  moment  when  Gimon  was  away  at  sea,  bent  on  assisting  a 
rebellion  against  the  Great  King  which  had  broken  out  in  Egypt. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  law  which 
deprived  the  Areopagus  of  its  ancient  censorial  power,  and  reduced 
it  to  a  mere  court  to  try  homicides.^  As  a  sign  that  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  laws  was  thereby  taken  from  the  ancient  corporation 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  he  brought  down  from  the 
Acropolis  the  tablets  inscribed  with  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  set 
them  up  before  the  Prytaneium  in  the  market-place.  The  pre- 
ngatives  of  the  Areopagus  were  divided  among  several  newly 
created  boards.  The  Sophronistae  and  Qynaiconomoi  were  to  take 
WBT  its  moral  supervision  of  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens, 
lirile  the  Nomophylaces  undertook  its  other  function  of  guarding 
fte  constitution.  These  officers  were  given  a  seat  of  honour  in 
tiie  public  assembly,  and  instructed  to  interfere  with  a  veto,  when- 
ever a  legislative  proposal  was  made  which  transgressed  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution. 

When  Cimon  came  home  from  Egypt,  he  was  wildly  enraged  at 
the  advantage  that  had  been  taken  of  his  absence,  and  actually 
endeavoured  to  repeal  the  decree  of  Ephialtes .  on  a  technical  point 

*  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  of  election  by  lot 
to  file  srchonship,  which  is  often  put  down  as  a  result  of  this  crisis,  must 
W     cenrred  much  earlier. 
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(if  law.     This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and,  in  the  confusion, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  test  of  ostracism.    It  decided 

OBtraciflzn 

ofoimon,     ac^ainst  Cimou,  who  therefore  went  into  banishmeot. ! 
But  this  wrong  ngainst  the  greatest  general  of  Atheos 
was,  not  long  after,  avenged  by  an  over-zealous  and  unscrupulons 

Murdoi-of    friend.    Ephialtes  was  slain  by  assassins  in  his  own 

Ephioitea  Jiqusc,  and  though  no  one  could  accuse  Gimon  him- 
self, it  was  certain  tliat  his  party  were  responsible  for  the  deed. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  murder  was  to  leave  Pericles  in  sole 
and  undivided  command  of  the  democratic  party. 

Tlie  foreign  policy  of  Pericles  soon  began  to  involve  Athens 
in  troubles  at  home.  Ho  concluded  alliances  with  Aigos  and 
Thcssaly,  both  states  at  variance  with  Sparta,  and  thereby  made 
a  collision  with  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  inevitable.  Ho 
gave  still  more  direct  offence  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  powerfol 
members  of  that  conftderacy,  by  concluding  a  close  alliance  with 
Mcgara.  That  state  had  been  engaged  in  unsuccessful  war  with 
Corinth,  and  had  thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of  Athens 
to  save  her  existence.  In  Bocolia,  too,  he  stirred  up  enmity,  by 
giving  an  active  sui)port  to  the  democratic  party  in  that  countiyi 
which  was  at  this  moment  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  oligarchies 
which  prevailed  in  most  of  its  cities.  These  pFOYOcationB  ma^e 
war  inevitable. 

In  458  B.C.  the  storm  burst ;  the  Corinthians  formed  an  aU'anoe 
with  the  Aeginetans,  whose  jealousy  of  Athens  was  as  g       M 
War  of  Athens  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  centuiy. 
Ind^AeS^!"  with  their  Dorian    kinsmen  at  EpidauruB.     T 
468  B.C.      were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a  fleet  of  no  . 
than  two  hundred  Athenian  ships  had  just  been  sent  to  Egypt|  to 
continue  the  help  which  Cimon  had  afiforded  to  the  rebel  I 
Inarus  in  his  revolt  against  Persia.    The  allies  had  idso  the  bgor( 
<:<)odwill  of  Sparta,  but  as  that  state  had  not  yet  su'jceeded 
putting  down  its  revolted  Ilelots,  it  c-uM  not  nparc  ■•ry  aid  toiU 
confederates,  and  did  not  even  declare  war  on  Athena 
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ATHENS   AT  THE   HEIGHT  OP  HER  POWER,   458-445   B.C. 

I  he  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  important  naval  war 

dch  she  had  to  wage  with  a  Greek  enemy  since  the  formation  of 

r  empire,  Athens  took  two  important  steps.    The  Deuan 

st  was  destined  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  misfor-  i<eafirue  and  its 

aes  by  sea ;  it  consisted  in  the  transference  from     *'««^- 

>los  to  Athens  of  the  central  treasury  of  the  confederacy.    The 

mians  pointed  out  the  exposed  situation  of  the  sacred  island  in 

e  event  of  an  attack  from  Aegina,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

ies  the  hoarded  wealth  of  the  league,  amounting  to  eighteen 

indred  talents,  was  moved  to  Athens.    If  they  had  been  more 

iry  the  Samians  would  have  refrained  from  proposing  this  motion, 

aich  helped  Athens  forward  one  more  stage  in  the  process  of 

ming  her  "  hegemony  "  into  an  empire.    By  the  removal  cf  the 

n  funds  of  the  league  from  the  sanctuary  of  Delos,  the 

inal  religious  and  patriotic  purpose  of  the  confederates  was 

ired;  by  their  storage  at  Athens  it  began  to  appear  that  the 

lies  were  paying  tribute  to  their  powerful  protectress.    It  was 

)t  long  before  the  Athenians  came  to  regard  the  treasury  as  their 

^f  and  to  draw  upon  it  for  purely  Attic  needs,  which  had  no 

lection  with  the  welfare  of  the  other  confederates.    Pericles 

Id  his  party  were  not  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  justify  this 

abezzlement  of  the  funds  of  the  league.    They  represented  that 

thens  had  for  some  time  had  the  entire  supervision  of  the  war  in 

iT  hands,  and  that  the  other  cities  had  practically  abandoned  their 

re  in  the  undertaking :  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  were  the  only 

»  which  continued  to  supply  ships  to  the  confederate  fleet; 

1  the  others  had  commuted  their  galleys  for  money.     Athens 

s 
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\\\v\  colli iimod  ihc  stru.nc^le  with  Persia  in  the  most  energetic  way, 
:iiiii  siwiit  sn  much  of  her  «)wn  money  on  it,  that,  if  she  trespassed 
on  iln-  suriihis  in  the  common  chest  of  the  league,  she  was  but 
r<'pMyin;j;  lierself  fcir  her  lo.ssos.  Moreover,  no  one  could  dispute 
tliMt  hlie  had  carried  out  the  purposes  of  the  league  with  perfect 
>;iu'ctss;  she  lia«l  liberated  all  the  Hellenic  subjects  of  the  Great 
Kin--,  and  was  n«»w  .i^ivinc;  him  such  trouble  in  Egypt  that  ho 
W'-uld  never  be  able  to  stir  against  Ilcllas.  If  this  could  be  done 
at  less  exi)ensc  t'han  was  originally  calculated,  it  was  due  to  her, 
and  she  <lesi'rved  the  surplus  as  her  reward. 

The  second  important  event  of  the  year  458  B.C.  was  the  CJi- 
nienccmcnt  of  the  famous  "Long  Walls"  of  Athens,     They  had 

The  "lionj?   ^^^^  suggested  by  a  much  smaller  work  of  the  same 
wnUs"  built,  kind  at  !Mcgara.    After  forming  their  alliance  with 
that  city,  tlio  Athenians  had  connected  the  old  town, 
which  lay  on  a  hill  not  quite  a  mile  from  the  sea,  with  its  seaport 
of  Xisaea,  by  building  two  walls  which  secured  a  safe  passage 
between  them.    But  the  Megarian  "Long  Walls"  were  only  seven 
sladia  from  end  to  end,  while  Athens  was  divided  from  PhalSrum 
and  reiraeus  by  thirty-five  and  forty  stadia  respectively.     The 
gigantic  scheme  of  constructing  walls  for  the  whole  four  miles 
which  lie  between  the  old  city  and  the  water's  edge  could  only 
have  been  "formed  w^hen  a  war  with  an  enemy  overwhelmingly 
l)Owcrful  on  land  w-as  in  view.    It  must  have  been  the  dread  of 
Spartan  interference  wdiich  led  to  the  building  of  these  great  works. 
AVhen  they  were  finished,  Athens,  Peiraeus,  and  Phalfirum  formed 
the  angles  of  a  vast  fortified  triangle,  while  the  space  between  them, 
a  considerable  expanse  of  open  country,  could   be  utilized  as  a 
jdacG  of  refuge  for  the  population  of  Attic  and  even  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.    Some  years  afterwards  a  second  wall  (t^  8i&  VL^trtv  rux^s) 
was  erected  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  original  wall  running  to 
Peiraeus.    This  gave  an  additional  security  to  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  its  ports ;  even  if  the  Phaleric  wall  were 
forced,  there  would  still  be  free  access  from  the  upper  city  to 
Peiraeus. 

Tho  war  with  Corinth  and  Aegina  commenced- by  two  severe 
naval  engagements  in  tho  Saronic  Gulf.     The  first,  fonght  off  the 

sland  of  Cecryphaleia  near  the  coast  of  Argolis,  had  no  deduTO 
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result.    But  when  the  fleets  met  for  the  second  time  oppoEite  to 
the  town  of  Aegina  itself,  the  Athenians  gained  a    war  with 
crushing  victory.     No  less  than  seventy  Corinthian   ^^[^^^* 
and  Aegmetan  vessels  fell  into  their  hands.    The     458  b.o. 
astonishing  part  of  ^this  success  was  the  fact  that  two  hundred 
Athenian  galleys  were  at  that  moment  in  Egypt,  so  that  it  was 
with  only  half  her  resources  that  Athens  succeeded  in  heating  the 
two  navies  which  were  reckoned  the  second  and  third  in  Greece. 

After  their  victory  the  Athenians  landed  and  laid  siege  to 
Aegina  with  the  full  force  of  hoplites  that  was  at  that  moment  at 
home.  The  Corinthians  determined  to  do  all  they  could  to  save 
their  ally,  and  resolved  to  create  a  diversion  by  attacking  Megara. 
They  calculated  that,  as  the  whole  force  of  Athens  was  either  in 
Egypt  or  at  Aegina,  no  army  could  be  put  into  the  field  against  them, 
unless  the  siege  of  Aegina  was  raised.  But  they  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  enemies.  Since  all  the  men  of 
military  age  were  absent,  Athens  determined  to  call  out  those 
who  had  not  yet  reached  it,  or  had  long  passed  it.  ^^ 
Myronides  raised  an  army  exclusively  composed  of  ofMyronides, 
boys  and  old  men,  and  marched  to  relieve  Megara. 
He  took  up  a  defensive  position  and  repulsed  the  attack  which 
was  made  on  him  ;  although  not  very  severely  handled,  the  Corin- 
thians retired  home  and  Megara  was  saved.  But  when  the  defeated 
soldiery  learnt  the  nature  of  the  force  which  had  beaten  them, 
they  found  the  taunts  of  their  fellow-citizens  unbearable,  and 
returned  to  take  their  revenge.  Myronides  again  went  out  to 
meet  them,  probably  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Megara.  This 
time  the  battle  was  decisive ;  the  Corinthians  were  routed,  and 
their  losa  was  heavy,  for  a  large  body  were  surrounded  in  a  walled 
enclosure  and  shot  down  to  a  man.  As  an  assertion  of  the  courage 
of  her  citizens,  Athens  regarded  these  battles  as  only  inferior  to 
Marathon.  To  commemorate  the  achievements  of  this  season 
monumental  pillars  were  erected  in  the  Cerameicus,  recording  that 
"  in  one  and  the  same  year  the  soldiers  of  Athens  had  fallen  off 
Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Argolis,  Aegina,  and  Megara."  ^    A 

*  The  fighting  in  Egypt,  Aegina,  and  Megara  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. That  in  Argolis  was  an  Athenian  descent  on  the  Halieis,  which 
filled ;  that  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  was  dependent  on  the  great  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt. 
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iri-:::i:Lt  ■  f  this  ir:scr  [ti-  n  ^till  survives,  to  recall  the  energy  of 
t'-o  A-::«^ii:.ir.i  n:  tbo  hUhost  m«3ment  of  their  glory. 

M-;iu'.v:iiIe  :i  :?oc>i:«l  war  liad  broken  out  in  Central  Greece, 

li.f.vof-u   f.v.  anci'.iit  euemies,  the  Phocians  and  the  Boeotian 

Leajiio.    The  ruling  oli>rarchies  in  Boeotia  were  so 

War  In  -  o         o 

Boeotia.      anti-Athoiuan  in  their  sentiments,  that  the  Phocians 
were  iVlt  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  Atheos  by  keep- 
ing ciiii'Ioyoa  an  cue  my  who  would  otherwise  have  joined  Corinth 
au'l  Ao^ina.     Puriog  this  war  the  Phocians  fell  upon  and  occupied 
the  little  diatrict  to  their  north,  the  home  of  the  four  Dorian 
communities  who  had  remained  behind  in  their  original  seats, 
when  the  rest  of  the  uatiL-n  invaded  Peloponnesus  (see  p.  49).    The 
conquered  Durians  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  Sparta,  the  natural 
protector  of  all  states  of  kindred  blood.    The  Spartans  were  at  this 
moment  beginning  to  make  some  headway  in  their  long  strugg^ 
with  the  revolted  Helots;  and  though  Ithome  was  not  yet  tak®i 
felt  that  they  were  in  honour  bound  to  aid  their  compatriots. 
Making  a  great  etlbrt,  they  raised  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  meOi 
partly  Laconians,  ixirtly  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  sent  ihem  by  v*y 
uf  Cur i nth  into  Boeotia.     Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Thebans 
and  their  friends,  and  marched  into  Phocis.    After  completely 
defeating  the  Phocians  and  driving  them  out  of  Doris,  they  set  forth 
homeward.     But  their  way  lay  through  the  territory  of  Megai«i 
and  wlicn  they  arrived  on  its  borders  they  were  refused  a  passa^** 
The  Athenians  had  seen  with  suspicion  a  Spartan  army  in  Boeot»»» 
and,  regarding  war  as  inevitable,  had  determined  to  face  its  dan^ 
at  once,  and  to  prevent  the  returning  army  from  joining  the  CoriB* 
thians.     1'hey  had  obtained  a  thousand  hoplites  from  ArgoB,ai» 
a  considerable  body  of  horse  from  Thessaly,  and,  jomiDg  these  to 
the  levies  of  Mcgara  and  Plataea  and  such  force  as  Athens  cooM 
i^paro,  had  posted  themselves  in  front  of  the  passes  whiflh  J^^ 
from  Boeotia  towards  the  Isthmus.    It  was  said  that  the  oligarch^ 
jmrty  at  Athens  had  been  making  overtures  to  the  SpartanSi  h^^ 
this  treachery  is  improbable  ;  Cimon,  though  in  exile,  appeared  U 
the  Athenian  army  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  the  border,  a>i^ 
earnestly  l)egged  that  ho  might  fight  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ran*' 
)f  his  own  tribe.    The  Strategi  refused  him  the  fiivour,  but  ere  ^^ 
<opartod  he  adjured  his  friends  to  prove  by  their  conduct  {v 
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t  their  party  contained  no  traitors.     The  armies  met  near 
aagra,  and  a  hard-fought  engagement  ensued ;  for 
mg  time  the  day  was  doubtful,  but  in  the  heat  of    Tanagra, 
\  fight  the  Thessalian  cavalry  deserted  their  allies, 
i  lost  the  Athenians  the  victory.    No  less  than  a  hundred  of  the 
mds  of  Cimon  fell  in  the  forefiront  of  the  battle,  proving  by 
jir  reckless  courage  that  the  Conservative  party  was  unjustly 
3used  of  treason.    The  Spartans  were  never  skilful  at  improv- 
;  the  results  of  a  success,  and  their  commander,  the  regent 
icomedes/  contented  himself  with  ravaging  the  Megarid,  and  then 
turned  to  Peloponnesus  across  the  now  unguarded  passes  of 
eraneia. 

By  her  last  stroke  of  poUcy  Athens  had  now  added  Sparta  and 
le  Boeotian  League  to  the  list  of  her  enemies.  It  was  necessary 
)  act  quickly  and  promptly,  or  she  would  be  crushed, 
'ien  the  full  force  of  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus  was  Boeoua, 
utinto  the  field.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  mark  ^^^-^^ 
he  suspension  of  party-feuds  at  Athens ;  the  party  of  Cimon  had 
shaved  so  well  at  Tanagra  that  their  conduct  had  won  the  con- 
idence  of  their  very  opponents.  Pericles  himself  proposed  the 
decree  which  revoked  the  ostracism  of  his  great  rival.  Then,  long 
•e  the  campaigning  season  had  arrived,  Myronides,  with  the 
nil  force  of  Athens  at  his  back,. burst  into  Boeotia.  The  inroad 
fas  quite  unexpected,  for  the  winter  was  not  yet  done.  No  aid 
fom  Corinth  or  Sparta  was  at  hand,  but  the  Thebans  and  their 
■opporters  from  the  other  Boeotian  cities  met  the  invaders  at 
^nophyta  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  After  a  hard  struggle  they 
'«re  beaten,  and  the  land  lay  exposed  to  the  conqueror.  The 
'Accesses  of  Myronides  were  rapid  and  startling ;  a  discontented 
^ty  existed  in  every  Boeotian  town,  which  regarded  the  rule  ot 
^eir  oligarchs  with  hatred.  These  partisans  of  democracy  joined 
^^  Athenians,  and  town  after  town  threw  open  its  gates.  Even 
•lebes,  the  centre  of  the  oligarchic  party,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
•leaders.  Myronides  then  set  up  democratic  constitutions  in  every 
'^ty,  and  handed  over  the  government  to  the  partisans  of  Athens ; 
'^e  great  families,  for  the  most  part,  retired  into  exile.    It  would 

*  Nicomedes  was  regent  in  behalf  of  the  young  king  Pleietoanax,  son  of 


BMn  (irutohU  that  Ute  Buentiaa  Xjeajue  iniK  ilUiiulved,  ^inl ' 
M[«nb:  tivUj  oondoJaA  bjr  Athena  vilh  eacli  luilirlduil  lUtt 
Kt  asf  nie,  Ut*  flUD[l«le  Mtcmam;  at  mil  t«ntis,  sm&U  il 
pwt,  *M  accsr^  Md  Um  [anmixial  infloeaee  of  Thebes  k  d 
dutmidMUxTsL  Whtn  Bum!*  Ml  Into  the  hania  of  Mfl 
tbe  LaatUtt  of  Opo*  dM  ciM  olT  tti<ir  oli^Tcfaj,  and  seal 
hiu^fcd  buBttgM  Knm  tUr  iMidbg  fniiiDiM  to  be  hept  a!  AIM 
IV  PbocLu*.  who  bad  hem  at  war  with  Thclws,  wero  aim  glal 
caiar  th*  Alinoaa  ^lti^fi«»,  Tbns  at  a  angle  blow  Athene  I 
baeooa  a  (nat  land  powor,  and  aacnied  domlalou  over  dl  I 
dtotrieta  aattaa  Koant  Oeta.  Moreortr,  she  w«s  woU  bacl^ed 
a  fwtjr  in  each  state,  vbo  regarded  tbeir  isedoQunaQce  at  hmi 
tond  ap  «U)i  Iwc  amoenL 

MiMiialillii  dw  riege  of  Acgiu  vms  ayirtng  to  a  c}««e ;  in  q 
<f  all  th*ir  opwatkm  on  the  nunUDd,  ih«  Atbeniiuts  had  ih 
l^g^  iNttlr  bfrl  op  the  Ueekaide,  and,  after  nine  axaA 
**■•"■  waitiiig,  the  jxitTUUMS  tyt  the  garrison  begSD  to  J 
Bxeept  «M  rtinhnmueat  et  thi«6  hnndred  hoplites,  tbiiy  1 
raealvfil  bo  hdp  frcn  F>>h)paDi>«siis,  onA  their  own  reeouFcss  II 
qulta  nhawtrd.  Th«  anvicnt  tinis  of  Athens  were  obligtd  (oi 
for  peaoe,  vhich  the^r  o&lj  obtainei)  on  mtidition  of  Jestn^ 
their  mU<,  giticg  up  lh«ir  «ar-gd)«ys,  anJ  cnterii^  Uie  fl 
fti-craej  oTDeloi  ad  tribate-pajiag  rn.mWs. 

Spam  seMDS  to  bare  tak«t)  little  iMuhie  lo  mj^iort  her  d 
'  itslde  Pttleponiwaiia,  bol  inthia  it  her  cfotte  n«r«  at  last  dnn 
-..^.^  Bawta  lo  *  amxessM  md.  AAcr  ten  jears  of  i^olt 
^JJ^JJ^  Helots  we»  driTen  to  bay;  their  last  btnd*  i( 
4a«sai  besieged  to  ItbOm^  and  finallj  pmuittcd  to  d(| 
mder  an  a;r«ement  never  to  return  to  Pelopontit-mu.  An  Atbd 
6«if(  imdcr  Tolnudes  vas  at  that  moment  raraglug  Uw  omliI 
Mcanata.  and  (be  debated  rebels  were  lakeu  oa  boenL  Tofanl 
sooo  after  captured  the  town  of  Naapoctus  on  the  AotoUan  M 
and  hem  be  settled  the  esUed  Uessooions  with  their  SailllM 
natve  ns  an  outpoet  for  Athena  ou  the  CariDlhiau  Oulf. 

It  itDuld  Mem  that  not  even  the  capltirs  of  IlliOmj  ooald 
Bparta  eulBcicnt  bteathing-space  to  recover  hi<r  slntngth  an 
slrivo  for  the  hoeeiuoDy  of  ccntincntal  Greece,  For  tbe  smt  H 
years  abo  made  no  aitempt  to  force  the  passu  of  tho  Ui^ttflA 
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.ttack  Athens.  Nor  could  she 'even  defend  Peloponnesus;  s 
lad  to  see  her  own  naval  arsenal  at  Gythium  burnt,  and  to  hear 
ihe  ravaging  of  the  territories  of  her  Dorian  dependents  of  Sicy 
md  Epidaurus.  She  could  not  even  prevent  Troezen  and  the  coj 
dties  of  Achaia  from  openly  joining  the  Athenian  alliance ; 
vould  seem,  indeed,  that  Argos  alone  sufiBced  to  keep  her 
slieck  while  Athens  was  extending  her  dominion  to  right  a 
«ft. 

There  is  no  knowing  where  the  extension  of   the  Atheni 
power  would  have  stopped,  if  a  fearful  disaster  had  not  interven 
:o  weaken  its  growth.    In  454  b.c.  a  large  Athenian  Defeat  of  tt 
sotpedition,  not  less  than  two  hundred  galleys,  was  *^*^^?f ' 
igain  despatched  to  Egypt  to  aid  King  Inarus.    But     466  b.o. 
it  that  moment  the  satrap  Megabyzus  invaded  that  country  wi 
i  stronger  army  than  th^  Great  King  had  previously  devoted 
its  conquest.    The  Athenian  fleet  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far 
mphis,  and  got  so  far  from  the  sea  that  they  were  finally  c 
Tgl  from  their  retreat,  and  besieged  with  their  Egyptian  allies 
the  isle  of  Prosopitis.      Megabyzus  diverted  one  of  the  brand 
if  the  Nile  which    encircles  the   island,  and    crossed    over 
foot;    a   desperate    struggle   ensued,   and,    after    burning    th 
ihips,   the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  surrender.      When   tt 
tiad  laid  down  their  arms  the  perfidious  victor  fell  upon  the 
ind  massacred  the  whole  body.    Only  a  few  scattered  fugiti^ 
escaped  across  the  desert  to  Gyrene,  and  brought  the  news 
A.thens. 

By  the  end  of  452  b.c.  the  belligerents  in  Greece  had  arrived 
\  standstill,  and  by  the  -mediation  of  Cimon  a  truce  for  five  ye 
was  brought  about  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  rm.  ..ju  , 
together  vTith  their  respective  allies.  That  no  defini-  Years'  True 
tive  peace  was  concluded  was  due  to  the  action  of 
CJorinth,  who  would  not  consent  to  recognize  the  new  position 
Athens  on  her  borders.  The  agreement,  therefore,  only  amoun 
to  a  prolonged  armistice,  based  upon  the  actual  xxtsition  of  ' 
various  powers.  This  moment  marks  the  highest  tide  in  ' 
fortunes  of  Athens.  Her  influence  was  predominant  in  Mega 
Boeotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  Achaia,  and  Troezen,  while  Argos  was 
firm  ally.     Her  empire  on  land  covered  as  large  an  expanse 
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tliat  of  Sparto,  while  at  sea  every  city  in  the  Aegean  and  Fro- 
I  oiitis  from  Aegiua  to  Byzantium  did  her  homage.^ 

Frui'd  from  their  war  with  Sparta,  the  Athenians  turned  to 
rL'Vcngc  their  defeat  in  Egypt.    Cimon  was  once  more  at  home, 

liost  cam-    and  had  regained  no  small  portion  of  his  old  power. 
chnoiC'     lie  found  it  easy  to  persuade  his  fellow-citizens  that 

449  B.C.  the  massacre  of  Prosopitis  called  for  vengeaDce,  and 
ohtaluoil  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels  and  a  free  commission  to 
attack  wliat  iwrtion  of  the  Persian  empire  he  might  choose.  He 
determiniHl  to  fallen  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Cyprus,  which  still 
maintiiinetl  their  allegiance  to  Artaxerxes.  Accordingly  he  laid 
siege  to  Citium :  while  lying  before  its  walls  he  was  stricken  down 
by  disease,  and  felt  his  end  approaching.  But  on  his  very  deatli- 
bfd  he  was  able  to  give  the  directions  which  resulted  in  two  brilliant 
victories ;  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  came  to  raise  the  blo(iade  of 
Citium  was  defeated  off  the  neighbouring  port  of  Salamis,  and 
shortly  after  a  land  army  was  routed  on  the  shore.  The  expedition, 
thus  deprived  of  its  leader,  returned  to  Athens,  and  made  no  farther 
attack  on  Asia. 

Cimon's  untimely  death — he  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  matt- 
liood — preserved  him  from  seeing  the  commencement  of  a  series  oC 

_      ,  ,      disasters  which  were  about  to  befall  his  country.  The 

Revolt  in  •( 

Boeotia.      Athenian  land  empire  was  to  be  lost  as  rapidly  afl  ^ 
**^^'°*     was  won.    It  was  an  impossibility  that  such  old  eiv®" 
mies  as  the  Boeotians  should  ever  be  faithful  allies  to  Athens ;  t^ 
democratic  governments  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  various  dti^ 
of  that  land  grew  more  and  more  impopular.     Not  only  were  th.^ 
hated  by  patriotic  Boeotians  as  the  tools  of  Athens,  but  they  ma^ 
themselves  odious  by  their  misgovemment.     At  last,  in  447  B.^ 
an  insurrection  broke  out  against  the  democratic  party  in  tE^ 
towns  of  Northern  Boeotia.     All  the  oligarchic  exiles  hastei     ' 
home  to  join  the  rebels,  who  ma'lc  their  stronghold  at  Orchomenui 
The  Athenians  despatched  Tolmides  with  not  more  than  a  thousand 
Battle  of       hoplites  to  support  the  Boeotian  democrats.    Bu' 
coroneia       jjg  he  marched  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Gopais  be^ 
tween  Haliartus  and  Coroneia,  he  was  surprised  by  the  oligarchic 

^  The  islands  of  Melos  and  Thera  in  the  Sporades  were  the  lole 
^ion  ;  they  retained  an  obscure  independencet 
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ly,  who  fell  on  him  and  routed  him  by  the  force  of  superior 
nbers.  Tolmides  himself  fell  on  the  field,  but  several  hundreds 
lis  soldiery  were  taken  prisoners,  and  to  secure  their  lives  the 
lenians  were  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the'  victors,  by 
ich  they  engaged  not  to  interfere  any  mow  in  Boeotian  affairs. 
3y  were  therefore  compelled  to  look  on  while  their  democratic 
tisans  were  expelled  from  the  various  cities,  and  the  old  con- 
ution  was  reintroduced.  Once  more  oligarchy  was  restored,  and 
ebes  took  up  her  old  position  as  managing  partner  in  the  league, 
sris  immediately  followed  the  example  of  Boeotia,  and  disclaimed 
•  dependence  on  Athens. 

N^or  was  this  all ;  the  cities  of  Euboea,  who  had  long  been  quiet 
i  obedient  members  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  now  thought  that 
avourable  opportunity  for  freeing  themselves  from  jtevoit  f 
sir  tribute  and  their  dependence  on  Athens  had  Buboea, 
me.  Histiaea,  Eretria,  Styra,  Carystus,  and  the 
ber  towns  of  the  island  rose  in  concert.  So  pressing  was  the 
lergency  considered,  that  Pericles  himself  took  the  command  of  an 
my  which  hastened  across  to  reconquer  the  island ;  but  scarcely 
id  he  reached  it  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  equally  disastrous 
5W8  that  Megara  had  revolted.  That  city  had  entered  the  Athenian 
liance  of  her  own  free  will,  and  had  been  saved  by  it  from  falling 
ider  the  power  of  Corinth.  But  with  signal  perfidy  her  inhabi- 
nts  not  only  broke  off  their  connection  with  Athens,  but  surprised 
id  massacred  a  body  of  Athenian  troops  which  lay  within  their 
alls.  It  was  a  small  consolation  that  their  port  of  Nisaea 
imained  in  the  hands  of  Athens.  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  Sicyon 
lit  their  encouragement  to  their  revolted  Dorian  kinsmen.  Nor 
as  this  the  end  of  the  misfortunes  of  Athens ;  it  was  remembered 

lat  the  five  years'  truce  with  Sparta  was  on  the  eve  ^ 

Renewed  war 

expiring,  and  ominous  preparations  for  war  were  with  sparta. 
iiDg  made  in  Peloponnesus.   Nor  was  the  expectation 
Ise;  Athens'  extremity  was  Sparta's  opportunity,  and  when  the 
^e  years  were  over  war  was  promptly  declared 

In  the  spring  of  446  B.C.  the  young  king  Pleistoanax  and  his 
^ian  Cleandridas  led  an  overwhelming  force  from  Pelopon- 
was  into  the  Megarid,  and  prepared  to  attack  Attica.  They  had 
*ohed  Eleusis  when  they  suddenly  halted,  and  after  a  few  days 
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rrliiriiiil  liDiiu'.  It  was  soon  rumoured  abroad  that  bribery  had 
U'cn  jii  work.  Siwirtau  guuerals  were  notoriously  venal,  audit  is 
l>n)l'iii»li'  tluit  the  rei)ort  was  true,  which  related  that  Pericles  had 
tiitt  ivd  into  socrot  relations  with  the  enemy,  and  paid  a  vast  sum 
tu  ( 'Icaiulritliis,  jicrhaps  to  Pleistoanax  also,  on  the  condition  that 
tluy  .should  lind  excuses  for  causing  the  expedition  to  fail.  This 
ai  Ifiist  is  cortiiiu,  that  when  the  Peloponnesian  army  returned,  the 
I'Iphors  apprehended  and  tried  both  the  king  and  his  guardian, 
convicted  them,  and  sent  both  into  banishment. 

When   this  danger  was   i^assed,  Pericles  took  fifty  ships  and 
five  thousand  ho[)litcs,  and  hastened  across  to  Euboea,    The  main 

„  ^  force  of  Athens,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was  left  behind 

Euboea  re-  i  j  » 

conquered,  to  guard  against  attack  from  Corinth  or  Peloponnesus. 
Witli  the  force  that  was  entrusted  to  liim,  Pericles 
carried  out  a  most  brilliant  campaign;  he  retook  city  after  city 
till  tlic  whole  island  was  subdued,  and  finally  strengthened  the  hold 
t»f  Athens  on  the  land  across  the  Euripus  by  planting  a  second 
( 'lerucliy  thereiu.  The  land  for  this  settlement  was  taken  from 
the  exiled  oligarchs  of  Histiaea. 

But  Euboea  was  tho  only  one  of  her  numerous  losses  which 
Athens  was  destined  to  recover.  The  odds  against  her  were  bo 
great  that  Pericles  himself  shrank  from  the  idea  of  continuing  the 
contest,  lie  let  it  bo  known  at  Sparta  that  Athens  was  ready  to 
treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  abandoning  her  claim  to  any  empire 
by  land.  When  negotiations  were  found  to  be  feasible,  an  embassy 
«„    ..«„ ,  .    headed  by  Callias  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  tb^ 

The  "Thirty  "^  i    *- 

Years' Peace, "ephors.      They  Conceded   everything  on  land  tha** 
*^  '^'^'      Sparta  and  her  allies  could  ask,  and  a  "  Thirty  Years' 
Peace  "  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents.   Athens  recognize*^ 
the  hegemony  of  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  while  Sparta  undertool^ 
not  to  interfere  with  the  confederacy  of  Delos.     All  Ath6niai> 
alliances  with  outlying  states,  such  as  Achaia  or  Troezen,  wer^ 
abrogated,  and  the  garrisons  which  she  maintained  in  Nisaea  anS- 
certain  other  outlying  fortresses  withdrawn.     Megara  and  Boeotia 
were  recognized  as  free  and  autonomous  states,  and  enrolled  among 
the  allies  of  Sparta.    To  sum  up  tho  conditions  of  the  poace,  we 
'nay  say  that  Athens  gave  up  everything  on  land,  asking  in  return 

lothing  but  that  her  naval  supremacy  should  be  left  untouched 
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long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "Thirty  Years*  Peace," 
concluded  another  important  piece  of  negotiation.    Now 
mon  was  dead  there  was  no  one  among  her    End  of  the 
3n  who  desired  to  prosecute  the  never-ending     ^p^5a**^ 
li  Persia.    The  campaigns  in  Egypt  had  failed     4«b.o. 
lly  and  cost  so  many  lives  that  no  further  land  operations 
cely  to  be  undertaken,  while  by  sea  Persia  had  nothing 
)  lose.    Accordingly  Gallias,   the  successful  negotiator  at 
was  sent  up  to  Susa  to  propose  conditions  of  peace  to  King 
xes.     Athenian  vanity  in  after  years  fabled  that  Gallias 
L  such  conditions  as  he  chose  from  the  Persian,  even  so  far 
ike  him  promise  to  send  no  war- vessels  west  of  the  Cyanean 
.  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Chelidonian  Cape  in 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  formal  treaty  seems  to  have 
acluded,  and  Gallias  on  his  return  was  prosecuted  for  wilful 
agement  of  the  negotiation.-''  However,  by  a  working  agree- 
?ith  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  a  modus  vivendi  was 
led.  The  Athenians  and  their  confederates  abstained  from 
bher  attacks  on  Persian  territory,  while  the  satraps  remained 
3d  with  the  inland  and  made  no  attempt  to  regain  the  coast, 
leless  the  names  of  the  lost  cities  of  Ionia  and  Garia  still 
id  inscribed  on  the  tribute-roll  of  the  Great  King,  and  the 

power  awaited  its  opportunity  to  reassert  all  its  old 


'J'liE  "  Thirty  Tears'  Peace  "  tMUcluded  between  Athens  and  Sputt 
ill  445  B.C.,  though  not  deetined  to  oadiire  for  half  nf  its  cippaial«l 
time,  gave  Greeoe  some  fourteen  years  of  comparative  quiet. 
mai  which  it  terminated  had  not  brongbt  about  any  final  b^AoO 
of  [Mwer;  ithadmerely  settled  that  Spaita  should  retain  ahegomuc; 
cm  land,  and  that  Athens  ihould  cooline  her  emjure  to  ihe  » 
Which  wa3  the  stronger  had  not  yet  been  decided,  and  till  tlm 
was  known  it  was  impossible  that  any  permanent  ■penes  shcnli  In 
estnblifibod.  Nevertheless,  tlie  two  great  powers  having  msda  tni 
of  each  other's  strength,  and  discoTcred  that  the  final  :trug^ 
for  mastery  would  be  long  and  exhausting,  were  in  uo  tutry  tt 
recoranieace  hostilities.  It  required  the  accumulated  grwTWWM 
of  fourteen  years  to  bring  them  again  into  coUiaiou. 

At  Athens  these  years  coincided  with  the  zenith  of  the  poffff 
and  inHuence  of  Pericles,  who  was  practically  first  ministiir  of  tlii 
Omn[iiotBncB'''^P'^bliofor  the  whole  period,  though  be  had  seTtcri 
otPartoUB.  times  to  Undergo  attacks  on  bis  policy  and  to  snfo 
temporfiry  oclipges  of  hia  jiopularity.  Now  that  Cimou  wasdsl 
Ibcro  WHS  no  one  in  the  state  who  could  hope  to  vie  in  personl 
influence  with  Periolos.  The  conservative  party  could  only  oppc* 
to  him  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias,  a  statesman  of  far  iofeii* 
\  capacity  and  power.  In  the  democratic  party  there  was  no  (fu«i 
fiineo  the  murder  of  Ephialtes,  who  in  nny  measure  approacW 
the  importance  of  the  great  leader.  He  was,  in  fsct,  so  f«- 
eminently  the  leading  man  in  the  state  tliat  his  enemies  did  lUl  j 
scruple  to  call  him  its  tyrant,  and  to  iuainuale  that  his  a 


lemies  did  m    ■ 
lisappeuuMH 
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Icmeanour,  and  oratory  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of 
^eisistratus. 

In  his  domestic  policy  Pericles  set  himself  to  work  out  to  its 

ull  extent  the  movement  which  he  had  begun  by  his  attack  on 

he  Areopagus.    He  set  to  work  to  thoroughly  democratize  all  tho 

nstitutions  of  tho  state,  to  do  away  with  all  tho  checks  which 

imited  tho  omnipotence  of  the  Ecclesia  in  political  and  the 

Dicasteries  in  judicial  matters.    While  ho  himself  was  alive  tho 

consequences  of  this  policy  were  not  immediately  apparent,  for 

the  people  was  so  habitually  ready  to  follow  him,  that  its  decrees 

seldom  lacked  the  unity  of  purpose  which  marks  the  action  of  a 

single  mind.    As  long  as  the  Ecclesia  let  itself  bo  guided  by  one 

leader  the  real  effects  of  a  purely  democratic  constitution  did  not 

make  themselves  felt.    It  was  only  after  his  death,  when  the 

Msembly  found  itself  urged  in  many  different  directions  by  a  crowd 

of  statesmen  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  their  mediocre  ability, 

that  the  defects  of  "  government  by  plebiscite "  became  visible, 

and  measures  that  indicated  energy  or  vacillation,  desire  for  war 

or  desire  for  peace,  were  x)assed  in  chaotic  succession,  according  as 

the  passion  of  the  moment  decreed. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  features  of  the  policy  of 
Pericles  were  the  laws  which  subsidized  tho  poorer  citizens  for 
their  trouble  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  tho  state.  Payment  of 
Instead  of  holding  that  only  those  who  interested  "^ic^^teries 
themselves  in  such  matters  should  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
public  business,  Pericles  desired  to  attract  every  citizen  to  the 
EloclesLa  and  the  law  courts,  and  used  the  most  direct  means  to 
«»cure  their  attendance  by  providing  them  with  pay  out  of  the 
)ublic  purse.  At  some  date  early  in  tho  fifth  century  tho  Heliaea, 
vhich  Cleisthenes  had  instituted  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
or  the  state,  had  been  divided  into  the  smaller  bodies  kno^vn  as 
)icasteries.  It  was  probably  because  of  the  large  increase  of 
)iisiuess  which  came  before  it, — as  the  archonship  gradually  lost 
redit  and  men  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to  take  their  lawsuits  before 
he  six  junior  archons  for  trial, — that  this  division  took  place.  The 
rork  of  the  Dicasteries  was  still  more  increased  when  Pericles  and 
Sphialtes  stripped  the  Areopagus  of  well-nigh  all  its  judicial 
wwcrs,    But  the  largest  rise  in  the  number  of  suits  needing  a 
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ciii'.n  1  '  •'so'i'lt  them,  ni'.ist  iiave  rojjuhed  from  the  gi'adual  increase 
•  f  il."  •.■■".>*.'  '.:i  •■f  S'ludiiijc  cases  pending  between  members  of  the 
('••iilVicracy  i-f  ]Vi-«s  t->  be  tried  at  Athens.  It  was  but  natural 
thrit  IcL'il  di-T'Utt's  between  two  of  her  subject  allies  should  bo 
svitkd  l-y  th'-  li'-a-l  of  tlie  league  ;  but  not  only  these,  but  all  cases 
in  wl:ii:h  an  Atljoiiian  wa?  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  finally, 
as  it ,  w«julil  appear,  all  important  suits — even  though  they  were 
1"  twco!i  citizens  '.-f  the  same  city— were  called  up  to  the  supreme 
c.iurl  of  i-.isiico.  The  vast  number  of  trials  on  hand  must  have 
pn»vo<l  a  l.i'avy  tax  on  the  time  and  patience  of  those  citizens 
wlio  wero  «lrawu  as  jurymen,  and  found  themselves  set  down  for 
a  vcar*s  work  in  tlie  Dicasteries.  But  Pericles  changed  the  face 
of  afVairs  by  ixaymg  the  Dicast,  and  thereby  made  his  position 
tine  to  bo  sought  rather  than  avoided.  The  sum  given  was  three 
(•b.'ls  a  day— an  amount  which  seems  small  to  us,  but  was  enougli 
to  be  of  consequence  to  a  poor  Athenian;  it  was,  for  example, 
throe-fourths  as  much  as  a  hoplite  received  for  his  day  of  military 
^:crvice.  From  this  time  forward  the  Dicasteries  became  the  almost 
))crmancnt  abode  of  many  citizens,  particularly  of  those  of  the 
IKK'irer  classes  who  wore  past  the  age  of  military  service,  and  there- 
fore liad  no  r)ther  duty  which  could  override  the  liability  to  act  as 
jurymen.  But  it  was  not  only  the  Dicasts  of  Athens  who  wero 
furnished  with  pay ;  ere  long  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the 

Payment  of  Ecclcsia.  Callistratus  of  Parnope  brought  forward  a 
Ecciesia.  jj^^y  which  provided  that  every  citizen  who  attended 
the  public  assembly  should  receive  one  obol  for  his  trouble.  We 
hear  nothing  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Pericles,  and  ho  probably 
had  no  objection  to  a  measure  which  carried  his  own  system  a  little 
further.  The  Athenian  democrats  boasted  that  by  means  of  these 
subsidies  a  knowledge  of  law  and  politics  was  diffused  through  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  and  a  level  of  political  intelligence  reached 
with  which  no  other  state  in  Greece  could  vie.  This  was  to  a 
certain  extent  true  j  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  educating  influence 
of  politics  or  lawsuits,  and  it  may  well  bo  doubted  whether  that 
country  was  likely  to  be  well  governed  where  every  citizen  aspired 
to  be  a  professional  statesman  and  judge,  and  was  paid  for  his 
aspirations.    The  enemies  of  Pericles  summed  up  the  results  of 

ns  I'^fTJsiation  by  saying  that  it  made  the  Athenians  idle,  loquacious, 
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and  money-loviog.  It  led  men,  thoy  complained,  to  spend  more 
time  than  was  right  in  hanging  about  the  Pnyx  and  the  law- 
courts  ;  it  set  every  one  practising  public  oratory  or  judicial  plead- 
ing ;  it  induced  Athenians  to  think  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for 
carrying  out  the  primary  duties  of  citizenship — liabilities  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  trusts  rather  than  as  work  deserving 
remuneration.  Probably  the  opponents  of  Pericles  had  the  greater 
share  of  reason  on  their  side ;  it  is  likely  that  the  state  suffered 
more  from  the  encouragement  of  amateur  statesmanship  than  it 
gained  by  the  increased  amount  of  political  intelligence  which 
prevailed  in  the  multitude. 

The  system  of  subsidizing  the  poor  did  not  stop  short  in  the 
Ecclesia  and  the  Dicasteries;  it  was  carried  by  Pericles  himself 
into  other  spheres  of  life.  He  was  the  author  of  laws  xhe 
by  which  the  state  charged  itself  with  numerous  "^lo^oiv-" 
doles  and  payments  on  the  occasion  of  public  festivals.  It  is  said 
that  these  measures  originated  in  his  opposition  to  Cimon :  the 
wealthy  conservative  statesman  had  been  accustomed  to  throw 
open  his  parks  and  gardens  to  the  proletariate,  and  to  keep  free 
house  for  his  followers.  Pericles'  private  means  did  not  permit 
him  to  practise  bribery  on  such  a  magnificent  scale,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  supplying  from  the  public  purse 
what  was  not  forthcoming  from  his  own.  At  any  rate,  ho  was 
the  proposer  of  the  law  which  instituted  the  "  Dioboly,"  or  freo 
pft  of  two  obols  to  each  poor  citizen,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the 
entrance-money  at  the  theatre  during  the  Dionysia.  This  was 
only  the  first  of  a  number  of  grants  of  public  money  made  at 
festivals,  in  order  that  the  poor  might  not  only  witness  state 
pageants,  but  might  even  buy  themselves  meat  and  wine  at  the 
public  expense  whenever  days  of  public  rejoicing  came  round.  It 
was,  in  short,  an  anticipation  of  the  system  whereby  Kome  in  a  later 
age  was  demoralized  by  the  doles  and  games  of  her  emperors.  Tho 
worst  feature  of  the  "  Dioboly  "  and  its  kindred  institutions  was 
that  the  money  did  not  really  c^me  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Attic  state,  but  out  of  that  of  her  allies,  the  confederates  of  tho 
league  of  Delos,  for  without  their  accumulated  tribute  the  dis- 
tributions would  have  been  impossible. 

A  not  less  efiicacious  method  for  draining  the  treasury  was  j 
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<Usi\)VC'rcJ  wIk'Ii  iVriclcs  set  to  work  to  strcngthea  and  beautify 
The  huiidingrs  AtlicTis  out  of  tlio  common  fuuds  of  the  league.  Wo 
of  Pericles,  j^j^yc  already  si>oken  of  the  third  Loug  Wall  whicli 
he  built  between  the  upper  city  and  the  Peiraeus ;  but  this  was 
one  (jf  the  least  ambitious  of  his  ventures  in  stone  and  mortar. 
The  most  iniix)rtaiMt  of  his  achievements  were  the  noble  public 
l)uiMinp;s  with  which  he  adorned  Athens.  Some  of  these  lay  in 
the  level  parts  of  the  city;  such  was  the  OdSum  at  the  foot  of  the 
south-eastern  clift*  of  the  Acroi)olis,  whose  roof— copied,  according 
to  le.irend,  from  the  vast  and  gorgeous  tent  of  Xerxes — sheltered 
musical  performances.  Others  lay  in  the  Peiraeus,  such  as  the 
great  Corn  Hall  and  the  Deigma,  or  exchange  for  merchants. 
Kven  outside  Athens  magnificent  temples  were  commenced  at 
Rhamnus,  Kleusis,  and  Sunium.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
group  of  buildings  which  Pericles  took  in  hand  were  those  situated 
on  the  Acropolis.  At  its  western  end,  where  alone  the  slope  was 
fj^Q        accessible,  the  architect  Mnesicles  was  set  to  build 

Propyiaea.  the  Propylaea,  or  entrance  halls  of  the  citadel.  These 
works  alone  cost  two  thousand  talents.  They  consisted  of  a 
magnificent  flight  of  marble  steps,  seventy  feet  broad,  leading  up 
to  a  double  colonnade,  through  which  the  visitor  entered  the  Acro- 
i)olis.  This  central  colonnade  was  flanked  by  two  projecting  wings 
carried  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  opening  with  smaller  rows 
of  columns  on  to  the  central  staircase.  The  northern  wing  con- 
tained a  celebrated  chamber  called  the  Pmacotheca,  from  its^being 
covered  with  frescoes  of  the  great  painter  Polygnotus. 

After  passing  through  the  Propylaea,  the  visitor  found  himself 
facing  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athene  Fromaohos^  which 
Athene  represented  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  city  in  full 
promachos,  ar^iour,  with  outstretched  spear  and  shield.  This 
great  work  of  Pheidias  was  more  than  fifty  feet  in  Height,  and 
was  raised  twenty  feet  more  by  its  pedestal,  till  it  overtopped  the 
temple  roofs ;  the  golden  plume  of  Athene's  helmet  was  to  bo  seen 
far  out  at  sea,  and  formed  a  well-known  landmark  to  the  sailora 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aegiua. 

Beyond  the  statue  of  Athene  Promachos  stood  the  greatest  ot 
the  works  which  Pericles  called  into  being — the  &mous  ParthenoDi 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  most  revered,  of  the 
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temples  on  the  Acropolis.    The  Deighbouring  temple  of  Athene 
Folias  ^  contained  the  sacred  wooden  image  of  im-  xha 

memorial  antiquity  which  was  the  Palladium  of  the     Parthenon, 
city,  the  holy  olive  tree  which  had  sprouted  forth  again  after  it 
had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  Persian,  and  the  living  snake 
which  symbolized  the  presence  of  the  goddess.    But  if  the  Parthenon 
did  not  gather  around  it  any  of  the  old  superstitious  awe  which 
the  neighbouring  building  called  forth,  it  symbolized  to  every 
Athenian  the  imperial  greatness  of  his  city.    Not  only  was  its 
glorious  decoration  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  subject  allies, 
but  its  walls  themselves  served  as  the  treasury  for  the  hoarded 
tribute  money  which  gave  Athens  her  strength,  while  the  inscrip- 
tions which  set  forth  the  amount  that  each  member  of  the  Delian 
League  paid  to  the  central  power  were  engraved  without.     The 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  work  of  Ictinus,  its  sculptures] 
and  reliefs  that  of  Pheidias.    Not  only  did  the  great  sculptor  place] 
in  the  "pediments,"  or  eastern  and  western  gable-ends  of  the 
temple,  elaborate  groups  representing  the  birth  of  Athene  and 
the  strife  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  but  he  filled  the  ninety-two 
"  metopes,"  or  square  spaces  which  lay  above  the  capitals  of  the 
colimins  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  roof,  with  as  many  separate 
compositions,  showing  the  battles  of  the  ancient  heroes  with  the 
Amazons  and  the  Centaurs.    Moreover,  within  the  outer  colonnade 
of  the  Parthenon  he  traced  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  temple  itself  an  endless  procession  of  graceful  figures,  repre- 
senting the  ceremonies  of  the  Panathenaic  festival — the  setting 
forth  of  the  priests  and  magistrates,  the  maidens  and  knights  of 
Athens,  to  do  honour  to  Athene  on  the  day  of  her  greatest  festival. 
No  less  than  four  thousand  square  feet  of  surface  were  covered  by 
the  works  of  the  sculptor's  untiring  hand.    While  the  hinder  part 
of  the  temple,  called  the  Opisthodomos,  served  as  a  vast  strong- 
room for  the  treasures  of  the   state,  the  front  half  formed  the 
actual    sanctuary.      Here  was  placed  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
works  of  Pheidias — a  colossal  figure  of  Athene,  wrought  not  in 
marble  or  bronze,  but  in  ivory  and  gold.    Her  robes  alone  contained 
forty  talents'  weight  of  gold  (£9760),  and  her  armour  was  studded 
with  precious  stones  of  great  price.    But  the  mere  monetary  worth 

»  Better  known  as  the  ErechtUeum, 
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uf  this  imiiosing  figure  was  as  nothing  compared  with  its  artistic 
viihio,  as  I  he  mastorpicce  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  ancient 
worlil ;  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  which  could  compare  with  it, 
save  the  colossal  Zeus  at  Olympia  which  Fheidias  constructed  a  few 
years  later.  If  rericles  sinned  against  international  morality  iu 
usiiiir  the  treasures  of  the  Delian  League  for  the  adornment  of 
Athens,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  confessed  that  he  applied  the 
embezzled  tah/nts  to  no  unworthy  end. 

The  final  developments  of  Pericles'  constitutional  changes  did  not 

cunie  about  till  the  party  which  opposed  them  had  been  completely 

,  swept  out  of  the  field.    We  have  already  mentioned 

Ostracism  of  ^  •' 

Thucydides.  that  after  the  death  of  Cimon  the  leadership  of  the 

443  B  C 

conservative  and    Philo-Spartan  party  fell  into  the 
hantls  of  his  kinsman,  Thucyilides  the  son  of  Melesias.   This  states- 
man ktpt  up  a  bitter  opposition  to  all  the  proposals  of  Pericles ; 
he  taught  his  followers  to  sit  close  together  in  the  assembly,  and 
compensate  for  their  lack  of  numbers  by  their  simultaneous  shouts 
and  well-drilled  applause.     But  this  custom  of  herding  together 
also  served  to  betray  to  their  enemies  their  decided  inferiority  in 
voting  strength.     The  democrats   nicknamed  them  "  the  Few," 
and  were  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  manifest  majority  which 
they  possessed.    It  was  in  vain  that  Thucydides  denounced  all  the 
measures  of  Pericles  in  terms  of  warm  moral  indignation,  declaring 
that  he  had  brought  dishonour  on  Athens  by  inducing  her  to 
turn  to  her  private  use  moneys  that  were  contriJbuted  for  the 
public  benefit  of  Greece;  and  that  all  the  world  would  consider  it 
the  act  of  a  tyrant  city  to  use  the  gold  of  the  allies  in  subsidiwng 
her  proletariate  and  adorning  her  streets  with  temples  and  mooa- 
ments :  "  when  Athens  wasted  talents  by  the  thousand  from  the 
Delian  treasury  in  gilding  her  statues  and  carving  her  shrines, 
she  was  but  acting  like  a  light  and  vain  woman  decking  herself 
with  ill-ffotten  jewels."     Pericles  made  his  usual  reply — that  M 
long  as  Athens  kept  off  Persian  invasions  she  was  entitled  to 
spend  what  she  chose  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Delian  League,  and 
suppressed  the  fact  that  all  oijerations  against  Persia  had  been 
abandoned  since  he  came  into  power.    The  continual  bickering 
between  the  democrats  and  the  followers  of  Thucydides  lasted  till 
the  year  443  b.c.,  when  the  persistent  but  fruitless  opposition  of 
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I'hucjdides  was  brougbt  to  an  end  b;  a  recouiBs  to  ostracism. 
The  stronger  party  voted  liis  exile,  and  Pericles  was  left  nithont 
\aj  opponent  of  impartODce. 


The  f      gn  po    y  wh  h  was  p       ed  b    A  h        und 
hrecti  n        P  was  d         d  g 

nw  all  d  n  p       deed       h  sc  is 
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cl«'.-e  at  liauii,  wiicrc  interference  would  have  brought  about  ai 
imiiiniiate  war  with  Sparta  or  Thebes. 

Tho  (•ri;aiii/..Uiv»n  of  the  IMian  League  had  now  been  perfected 
It  I'li.bracul  all  the  cuadt-fitius  of  -iVsia  Minor  from  Artane,  just 
t  t  f  "^^^•"'^^'^  ^'^  liosphorus  in  Bithynia,  down  to  Calydna 
the  Athenian  in  Lvoia.  Similarly  in  Europe  an  unbroken  chain  oi 
cmp  re.  ^\^t]i(^,2iiiiii  tributaries  stretched  along  the  Thracian  and 
C'li:iki'iiau  .chores  from  Byzantium  to  Aeneia.  All  the  islands  oi 
till'  Aogean,  except  the  insignificant  Dorian  states  of  Melos  and 
'riiGra,  were  also  numbered  among  the  confederates.  Even  outade 
tlu-se  limits  there  were  many  cities  which  had  joined  the  league; 
Nymi»haeum  in  the  distant  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and 
Colenileris  in  Cilicia,  were  members  of  the  Athenian  alliance  no  less 
than  Erctria  or  Acgina.  Among  the  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
cities  whose  names  appear  on  the  tribute  lists  which  have  l 
dug  out  from  the  ruins  of  Athens,  only  three — Samos,  LesboSi 
and  Ciiios — had  refused  to  compound  their  original  contingents  oi 
ships  for  a  money  payment,  and  still  possessed  a  warniavy.  The 
remaining  two  hundred  and  forty-six  were  divided  for  financial 
purposes  into  five  groups,  known  as  the  Thracian,  Insular,  Helles- 
poniino,  Ionian,  and  Cariau  tribute-districts.  At  fixed  times 
tax-collecting  galleys  sailed  round  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont  and 
gathered  in  the  contributions  due  from  each  city,  which  were  finally 
]xiid  over  to  the  Hellenotamiae  and  stored  in  the  Acropolis  oi 
•  Athens.  The  synodic  meetings  seem  to  have  dropped  entirely  out 
of  use  ;  if  any  occurred  they  were  mere  formal  assemblies,  at  which 
no  one  except  Athenian  deputies  appeared.  The  total  annual  sum 
which  the  tribute  brought  in  during  the  ascendancy  of  Peridea 
was  about  six  hundred  talents;  the  only  outgoings  for  leagofi 
purposes  were  the  moneys  required  to  keep  sixty  Athenian  galleys 
constantly  cruising  in  the  Aegean.  Hence  it  was  possible  for  nc 
less  than  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  talents  to  accumulate  u 
the  Acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  large  sums  which  were  spent  a 
Athenian  state-doles,  pageants,  and  public  edifices. 

The  amount  duo  from  each  city  was  carefully  revised  every  fivi 
years,  and  that  justice  on  the  whole  prevailed  in  the  a  o' 

apixjars  from  the  fact  that  places  like  Aegina  or  Naxos,  agai 
which  Athens  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  a  grudge,  are  nd 
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ated  on  a  heavier  scale  thau  their  more  docile  fellow-subjects, 
t  was  not  the  fact  that  they  were  over-taxed,  but  the  fact  that 
hey  were  taxed  at  all  for  Athenian  objects,  which  made  the  tribute 
0  hateful  to  the  allies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Cleruchien  which  were  planted 
»y  Pericles  in  Euboea  after  the  rebellion  of  the  year  446  B.C. 
iimilar  garrisons  'qI  Athenian  citizens  were  also  placed  by  him 
Q  other  localities,  notably  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  the  old 
Mitrimony  of  Militiades.  But  such  settlements  were  not  the  only 
aeans  which ^he  devised  for  extending  the  influence  of  Athens; 
ictual  colonies  were  also  sent  forth  to  well-chosen  spots.  Amisus 
md  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia  were  strengthened  by  bands  of  emigrants 
iespatched  under  Athenian  guidance.  The  site  of  Ennea  Hodoi  on 
heStrymon,  so  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Athens  twenty-nine  years  before 
[see  p.  251),  was  seized  for  a  third  time,  and  fortified,  in  437  b.o. 
Hds  time  the  Thracians  proved  unable  to  dislodge  the  settlers,  and 
lagnon  became  the  oekist  of  the  new  town  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Athenian  element  among  the  population  was  in  this  case  but  small, 
)ttt  the  nationality  of  the  official  founder  served  to  constitute 
imphipolis  a  nominal  daughter-state  of  Athens.    The   «  ,    , 

r     tr  f  ,  /.  ,  Colonies  at 

was  the  case  in  another  colony  of  equal  impor-   Amphipolis 

amce  in  the  far  West.    For  seventy  years  the  site  of  «'^**^^"^- 

jhe  great  city  of  Sybaris  on  the  lapygian  shore  had  been  lying 

iesolate,  and  the  surviving  families  of  Sybarite  origin  had  been 

Iwelling  scattered  through  Italy.     Pericles   now  collected  them, 

Bsociated  with  them  a  certain  number  of  Athenian  emigrants  and 

\  much  larger  body  of  lonians  and  other  Greeks,  and  planted  a 

lew  Sybaris  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.     Several  very  dis- 

jnguished  men  joined  in  the  colonization  of  Sybaris ;  among  them 

rere  the  historian  Herodotus,  the  philosopher  Protagoras,  and  the 

irator  Lysias.    After  a  short  time  quarrels  arose  between  the  citizens 

«f  old  Sybarite  blood  and  the  settlers  from  the  East :  the  attempt 

si  the  former  to  form  themselves  into  an  oligarchy  was  put  down, 

ind,  to  mark  the  changed  character  of  the  state,  the  victorious 

by  changed  its  name  to  Thurii  (443  B.C.). 

•rhe  administration  of  Pericles  was  not  disturbed  by  more  than 

ne  important  campaign  during  the  fourteen  years  which  followed 

ha  peace  of  445  b.o.   This  isolated  struggle  resulted  from  the  revolt 
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of  Sanies — one  of  tho  last  three  states  of  the  Delian  League  which 
-^         ,*    had  maintained  their  war-navies,  and  kept  themselves 

The  revolt  '  ^ 

of  Samoa,     from    falling    into    the   complete    subjection  which 

440  B  C  X  J 

had  befiilleu  their  neighbours.  Samos  had  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  Miletus  about  the  boundaries  of  her  territory 
on  tho  mainland.  The  decision  of  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Athenians,  who  awarded  the  land  to  Miletus.  But  the 
oligarchy  of  Samos  refused  to  give  up  their  claim  to  the  territory, 
an<l  remained  obdurate  till  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  sailed  across  from 
Athens  and  entered  their  harbour.  The  commander  was  Pericles, 
who  promptly  put  down  the  oligarchic  government,  established  a 
democracy,  and  took  off  a  hundred  hostages,  whom  he  deposited  at 
the  Athenian  Clcruchy  of  Lemnos.  This  high-handed  action  pro- 
voked the  national  sentiment  of  the  Samians;  the  remainbg 
oligarchs  called  in  the  aid  of  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  overturned  the 
new  democratic  constitution,  and  disavowed  their  membership  of 
the  Delian  League.  A  few  ships  sailed  hastily  across  to  Lemnos 
and  liberated  the  hostages,  and  then  open  war  on  Athens  was 
proclaimed.  Undeterred  by  the  memory  of  the  fates  of  Naxos 
and  Thasos,  the  Samians  thought  that  they  could  regain  their 
complete  autonomy,  and  called  on  the  other  members  of  the  Delian 
confederacy  to  join  them  in  revolt.  Of  the  whole  body  of  allies, 
however,  only  Byzantium  was  bold  enough  to  declare  its  secession 
and  face  the  wrath  of  Athens. 

The  moment  that  the  news  of  the  Samian  rising  arrived  at 
Athens  an  expedition  was  sent  off  to  attack  the  rebels.     A  fleet 
of  sixty  ships,  among  whose  ten  commanders  Pericles  held  the 
chief  place  and  tho  poet  Sophocles  was  also  numbered,  crossed  the 
Aegean,  met  the  Samian  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tragia,  and  defeated 
it.     Soon  after  Pericles  Avas  largely  reinforced  from  Athens,  Chios, 
and  Lesbos,  till  ho  had  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  with 
him,  and  was  able  to  blockade  Samos  by  sea  and  land.    But  ft 
false  rumour  that   the  satrap  Pissuthnes   had  ordered  up  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  induced  him  to  detach  half  his  force  to  watch 
for  its  approach  along  €he  Lycian  coast.     The  Samians  seized  this 
opportunity,  came  boldly  out  of  their  harbour  with  seventy  ships, 
and  engaged   the  blockading  squadron,  which  they  completely 
"on.ted.    For  fourteen  days  thoy  held  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and 
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were  able  to  send  out  messengers  to  beg  for  aid  from  all  quarters^ 
and  especiaUy  from  the  Spartans.  But  soon  Athenian  reinforce* 
ments  came  flocking  from  all  directions,  and  the  blockade  was 
renewed.  The  Samians  held  out  with  desperate  energy ;  in  spite 
of  a  number  of  new  siege-engines  which  were  constructed  for  Pericles 
by  Artemon,  the  most  celebrated  engineer  of  the  time,  they  main- 
tained their  defence  with  complete  success.  It  was  not  till  nine 
months  were  passed,  and  it  had  become  completely 
certain  that  no  hdp  from  without  was  approaching  of  Samoa, 
them,  that  the  islanders  capitulated.     They  were  *  * 

treated  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  Naxos  ana  Tnasos ; 
being  compelled  to  raze  their  walls,  give  up  their  war-ships,  and 
pay  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  talents.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Athenians  did  not  reimpose  a  democratic  government  on  them, 
but  allowed  the  oligarchy  to  survive.  Byzantium  surrendered  the 
tnoment  that  the  fate  of  Samos  was  known. 

The  appeal  of  the  Samians  to  Sparta  had  nearly  brought  about 
\  general  war  in  European  Greece.  The  ephors  had  summoned 
together  a  congress  of  their  allies,  and  many  states  had  deemed 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  an  attack  on  Athens.  But  the 
C!orinthians  prevailed  on  the  Spartan  government  to  hold  back, 
induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  in  diffi- 
culties with  their  subject  allies,  and  dreaded  the  precedent  of 
encouraging  revolt.  It  was  to  be  another  series  of  grievances,  and 
not  the  wrongs  of  Samos,  that  was  to  cause  the  renewal  of  war 
in  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

i 'Ii:     •ITr.IlEAK   •■?  THE   rELOrOXN'ESIAX  WAR   AKD  ITS  CAUSES, 

-135-432  P.C.  • 

As  late  as  the  year  of  the  revolt  of  Samos  the  t>alaiice  of  opinico 
am'->ng  the  allies  of  Sparta  was  still  in  favour  of  preserving  peace 
Feeling  at  With  Athens;  but  very  shortly  after  tbe  scales  had 
Bparta.  bcg-m  to  incline  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  change  of  feeling  were  very  various. 
In  Sparta  itself  a  new  generation  was  now  coming  to  the  front, 
which  had  grown  up  since  the  truce  of  445  b.o.  These  younger 
men  did  not  remember  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  tho  time 
that  had  followed  the  great  earthquake  of  464  B.O.  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Ilclots.  Moreover,  a  dozen  years  of  unbroken  peace  had 
sufficed  to  restore  tho  power  of  Sparta,  and  to  consolidato  once 
more  her  ancient  hegemony  in  Peloponnesus.  There  was  no  longer 
any  fear  of  seeing  a  renewal  of  those  Athenian  attempts  to  ^vin 
territory  within  tho  Isthmus  which  the  elder  men  could  remember. 
In  the  depth  of  his  heart  well-nigh  every  Spartan  felt  a  grudgo 
against  Athens,  for  having  built  up  an  empire  which— even  since 
the  loss  of  her  dominion  on  land— was  sufficient  to  overshadow 
the  comparatively  loose  and  ill-defined  hegemony  which  his  own 
city  possessed  in  Peloponnesus.  Ho  was  jealous  that  any  Grecian 
state  should  be  able  to  vie  with  Sparta,  and  anxious  to  fight  out 
to  a  final  decision  tlie  question  whether  that  state  or  Sparta  waa 
really  tho  stronger.  It  Avas  remembered  that  the  Spartan  dis- 
cipline and  tho  Spartan  constitution  existed  for  the  sole  object  of 
producing  warlike  efficiency,  yet  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  no 
^ar  had  been  waged.  Nevertheless,  somo  further  impulse  from 
''^hout  was  required  to  induce  the  slow-moving  Laccdaemaniaiu 
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plunge  into  war.     They  needed  the  pressure  of  circumstance  to 
•ive  them  to  take  the  decisive  step. 

Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  there  were  several  states  which  had 
anding  grievances  against  Athens.  The  Thehans  could  never 
•rget  the  ten  years  of  Athenian  supremacy  in  Boeotia, 
id  longed  for  their  revenge;  moreover,  they  had  Boeotia  and 
[ways  before  their  eyes  the  town  of  Plataea,  once  ^e«a»-' 
member  of  their  own  confederacy,  but  now  an  Athenian  outpost 
ushed  forward  beyond  Cithaeron.  The  Megarians  had  a  more 
3cent  and  a  more  tangible  grievance.  Athens  had  never  forgiven 
bem  their  revolt  in  446  B.C.,  and  the  treacherous  massacre  of  their 
ithenian  garrison.  Though  compelled  to  make  peace  with  them, 
Q  common  with  the  other  allies  of  Sparta,  in  446  B.C.,  she  -had 
aken  the  first  opportunity  to  do  them  an  ill  ^fcriK  Utilizing  as 
xcuses  some -disputes  about  fugitive  slaves  and  debatable  lands 
n  the  frontier,  she  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  Megara.  Then, 
overing  her  designs  with  one  of  those  superstitious  pleas  which 
?ere  so  well-known  in  Greek  diplomacy,  she  had  accused  the 
f^arians  of  sacrilege,  for  tilling  some  frontier-land  dedicated  to 
^emeter.  Finally,  as  a  punishment  for  this  alleged  sacrilege,  she 
ad  closed  her  ports  and  markets  to  Megarian  merchants,  and 
ompelled  all  her  subject  allies  to  do  the  same.  These  proceedings 
iflicted  a  deep  wound  on  her  Dorian  neighbour.  Megara  had 
Iways  been  a  naval  state,  with  a  considerable  trade  both  to  east 
ud  west.  The  prohibition  to  visit  the  harbours  of  any  of  the 
ubers  of  the  Delian  confederacy  destroyed  half  her  commerce 
b  a  blow.  The  whole  state  languished  and  decayed  in  conse- 
uence;  again  and  again  embassies  were  sent  to  beg  the  aid  of 
parta,  and  to  beseech  her  to  compel  the  Athenians  to  rescind 
le  obnoxious  decree.  But  for  some  time  no  result  followed  these 
etitions. 

There  was  yet  another  state,  not  far  from  Megara,  whose  con- 
ition  was  likely  to  provoke  discontent  at  Sparta.  Aegina,  once 
le  equal  and  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  for  many  years  a  member 
f  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  had  been  compelled,  in  the  days  of 
parta*s  weakness,  to  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Athens  and  to 
>in  the  Delian  confederacy.  Though  no  formal  embassy  could  be 
by  her,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  Dorian  oligarchy 
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discovered when  Tericlos  set  to  work  to  strongtlien  and  beautify 
The  buUdings  Atliens  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  league.    Wo 

of  Periciea.  havo  already  spoken  of  the  third  Long  Wall  which 
ho  built  between  the  upper  city  and  the  Feiraeus ;  but  this  was 
one  of  the  least  ambitious  of  his  ventures  in  stone  and  mortar. 
The  most  important  of  his  achievements  were  the  noble  public 
buildings  with  which  he  adorned  Athens.  Some  of  these  lay  in 
the  level  parts  of  the  city ;  such  was  the  Odflum  at  the  foot  of  the 
south-eastern  cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  roof — copied,  according 
to  legend,  from  the  vast  and  gorgeous  tent  of  Xerxes — sheltered 
musical  performances.  Others  lay  in  the  Feiraeus,  such  as  the 
great  Corn  Hall  and  the  Deigma,  or  exchange  for  merchants. 
Even  outside  Athens  magnificent  temples  were  commenced  at 
Ehamnus,  Eleusis,  and  Sunium.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
group  of  buildings  which  Fericles  took  in  hand  were  those  situated 
on  the  Acropolis.  At  its  western  end,  where  alone  the  slope  was 
rp2ie        accessible,  the  architect  Mnesicles  was  set  to  build 

Propyiaea.  the  Fropylaea,  or  entrance  halls  of  the  citadel.  These 
works  aloue  cost  two  thousand  talents.  They  consiated  of  a 
magDificeat  flight  of  marble  steps,  seventy  feet  broad,  leading  up 
to  a  double  colonnade,  through  which  the  visitor  entered  the  Aoro- 
j)olis.  This  central  colounado  was  iiauked  by  two  projecting  wingp 
carried  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  opening  with  smaller  rovi 
of  columns  on  to  the  central  staircase.  The  northern  wing  con- 
tained a  celebrated  chamber  called  the  FintKotheoa^  from  its^bemg 
covered  Avith  frescoes  of  the  great  painter  Folygnotus. 

After  passing  through  the  Fropylaea,  the  visitor  found  himnlf 

facing  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athene  Fiomachos,  which 

Athene      represented  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  dty  in  full 

promachos.  armour,  with  outstretched  spear  and  shield.     Thii 
great  work  of  Fheidias  was  more  than  fifty  feet  in  Umght^aDd 
was  raised  twenty  feet  more  by  its  pedestal,  till  it  overtopped  the 
temple  roofs ;  the  golden  plume  of  Athene's  helmet  was  to  be  1 
far  out  at  sea,  and  formed  a  well-known  landmark  to  the  sail 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aegina. 

Beyond  the  statue  of  Athene  Fromachos  stood  the  g 
the  works  which  Fericles  called  into  being — the  feunoos  Bb 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  most  reveredi  of 
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temples  on  the  Acropolis.    The  neighbouring  temple  of  Ath< 
Polias  ^  contained  the  sacred  wooden  image  of  im-  The 

memorial  antiquity  which  was  the  Palladium  of  the  Porthenw 
city,  the  holy  olive  tree  which  had  sprouted  forth  again  aftei 
had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  Persian,  and  the  living  sm 
which  symbolized  the  presence  of  the  goddess.  But  if  the  Parthei 
did  not  gather  around  it  any  of  the  old  superstitious  awe  wh: 
the  neighbouring  building  called  forth,  it  symbolized  to  ev< 
Athenian  the  imperial  greatness  of  his  city.  Not  only  was 
glorious  decoration  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  subject  alii 
but  its  walls  themselves  served  as  the  treasury  for  the  hoarc 
tribute  money  which  gave  Athens  her  strength,  while  the  inscr 
tions  which  set  forth  the  amount  that  each  member  of  the  Deli 
League  paid  to  the  central  power  were  engraved  without.  I 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  work  of  Ictinus,  its  sculptu; 
emd  reliefs  that  of  Pheidias.  Not  only  did  the  great  sculptor  ph 
in  the  "pediments,"  or  eastern  and  western  gable-ends  of  t 
temple,  elaborate  groups  representing  the  birth  of  Athene  a 
the  strife  of  Athene  and  Poseidon,  but  he  filled  the  ninety-t 
'*  metopes,"  or  square  spaces  which  lay  above  the  capitals  of  t 
solumns  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  roof,  with  as  many  separf 
compositions,  showing  the  battles  of  the  ancient  heroes  with  t 
Amazons  and  the  Centaurs.  Moreover,  within  the  outer  colonna 
>f  the  Parthenon  he  traced  along  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall 
;he  temple  itself  an  endless  procession  of  graceful  figures,  repi 
iting  the  ceremonies  of  the  Panathenaic  festival — the  setti: 
forth  of  the  priests  and  magistrates,  the  maidens  and  knights 
Athens,  to  do  honour  to  Athene  on  the  day  of  her  greatest  festiv 
Nfo  less  than  four  thousand  square  feet  of  surface  were  covered  " 
;he  works  of  the  sculptor's  untiring  hand.  While  the  hinder  pa 
)f  the  temple,  called  the  Opisthodomos,  served  as  a  vast  stron 
'oom  for  the  treasures  of  the  state,  the  front  half  formed  t 
ictual  sanctuary.  Here  was  placed  the  most  gorgeous  of  t" 
vorks  of  Pheidias — a  colossal  figure  of  Athene,  wrought  not 
narble  or  bronze,  but  in  ivory  and  gold.  Her  robes  alone  contain 
brty  talents'  weight  of  gold  (£9750),  and  her  armour  was  studd 
nfh  precious  stones  of  great  price.    But  the  mere  monetary  wor 

*  Better  known  as  the  ErechthCum, 
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hucydidea  was  brought  to  an  end  b?  a  recourse  to  ostracism, 
be  stronger  party  voted  bia  exile,  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
t7  opponent  of  importance. 


The  foreign  policy  which  was  pursued  by  Athens  under  tin 
irection  of  Pericles  was  directed  to  vigorous  extension  of  be; 
ower  in  all  directions,  except  indeed  in  those  continental  districti 
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ited  on  a  heavier  scale  than  their  more  docile  fellow-subjects. 

;  was  not  the  feet  that  they  were  over-taxed,  but  the  fact  tha< 

ley  were  taxed  at  all  for  Athenian  objects,  which  made  the  tribute 

>  hateful  to  the  allies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Cleritchies  which  were  planted 

f  Pericles  in  Euboea  after  the  rebellion  of  the  year  446  b.c, 

Imilar  garrisons  'of  Athenian  citizens  were  also  placed  by  him 

i  other  localities,  notably  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  the  old 

mony  of  Militiades.    But  such  settlements  were  not  the  only 

8  which ^he  devised  for  extending  the  influence  of  Athens; 

colonies  were  also  sent  forth  to  well-chosen  spots.    Amisua 

lope  in  Paphlagonia  were  strengthened  by  bands  of  emigrants 

patched  under  Athenian  guidance.    The  site  of  Ennea  Hodoi  ox 

I  Strymon,  so  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Athens  twenty-nine  years  before 

lee  p.  251),  was  seized  for  a  third  time,  and  fortified,  in  437  b.o 

liis  time  the  Thracians  proved  unable  to  dislodge  the  settlers,  anc 

[agnon  became  the  oekist  of  the  new  town  of  Amphipolis.    The 

Athenian  element  among  the  population  was  in  this  case  but  small 

at  the  nationality  of  the  official  founder  served  to  constitute 

.mphipolis  a  nominal  daughter-state  of  Athens.    The   ^  ,    , 
*^    *^  f  1  /.  1  Colonies  at 

le  was  the  case  in  another  colony  of  equal  impor-   Amphipolis 

ce  in  the  far  West.    For  seventy  years  the  site  of  "''"'*  ^^'^• 

le  great  city  of  Sybaris  on  the  lapygian  shore  had  been  lyin^ 

esolate,  and  the  surviving  families  of  Sybarite  origin  had  beer 

welling  scattered  through  Italy.     Pericles  now  collected  them 

jciated  with  them  a  certain  number  of  Athenian  emigrants  anc 

much  larger  body  of  lonians  and  other  Greeks,  and  planted  ( 
ew  Sybaris  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  city.  Several  very  dis- 
Dguished  men  joined  in  the  colonization  of  Sybaris ;  among  then 
we  the  historian  Herodotus,  the  philosopher  Protagoras,  and  th( 
rator  Lysias.  After  a  short  time  quarrels  arose  between  the  citizeni 
f  old  Sybarite  blood  and  the  settlers  from  the  East :  the  attempi 
f  the  former  to  form  themselves  into  an  oligarchy  was  put  down 
nd,  to  mark  the  changed  character  of  the  state,  the  victorioui 
arty  changed  its  name  to  Thurii  (443  b.c). 

The  administration  of  Pericles  was  not  disturbed  by  more  thai 
06  important  campaign  during  the  fourteen  years  which  foUowec 
he  peace  of  445  b.o.   This  isolated  struggle  resulted  from  the  revol 
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were  able  to  send  out  messengers  to  beg  for  aid  from  all  quart 
and  especially  from  the  Spartans.  But  soon  Athenian  reinfoi 
inents  came  flocking  from  all  directions,  and  the  blockade  \ 
renewed.  The  Samians  held  out  with  desperate  energy ;  in  s| 
of  a  number  of  new  siege-engines  which  were  constructed  for  Peri( 
\fy  Artemon,  the  most  celebrated  engineer  of  the  time,  they  ma 
tained  their  defence  with  complete  success.  It  was  not  till  n 
months  were  passed,  and  it  had  become  completely 
certain  that  no  lulp  from  without  was  approaching  of  Samoa 
them,  that  the  islanders  capitulated.  They  were  *^^'^' 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  Naxos  and  Tnas< 
being  compelled  to  raze  their  walls,  give  up  their  war-ships,  i 
pay  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  talents.  Strangely  enough, 
Athenians  did  not  reimpose  a  democratic  government  on  th< 
Imt  allowed  the  oligarchy  to  survive.  Byzantium  surrendered 
aKOdent  that  the  fate  of  Samos  was  known. 

The  appeal  of  the  Samians  to  Sparta  had  nearly  brought  ab 
a  general  war  in  European  Greece.  The  ephors  had  summo 
together  a  congress  of  their  allies,  and  many  states  had  deei 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  an  attack  on  Athens.  But 
Gorinthians  prevailed  on  the  Spartan  government  to  hold  be 
induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  in  d 
cidties  with  their  subject  allies,  and  dreaded  the  precedent 
encouraging  revolt.  It  was  to  be  another  series  of  grievances,  \ 
not  the  wrongs  of  Samos,  that  was  to  cause  the  renewal  of  ^ 
in  Greece. 
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to  plunge  into  war.     Thoy  needed  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
drive  them  to  take  the  decisive  step. 

Among  the  allies  of  Sparta  there  were  several  states  which  1 
standing  grievances  against  Athens.  The  Thebans  could  ne 
forget  the  ten  years  of  Athenian  supremacy  in  Boeotia, 
and  longed  for  their  revenge;  moreover,  they  had'  Boeotia ar 
always  before  their  eyes  the  town  of  Plataea,  once  ^^flf^^a-' 
a  member  of  their  own  confederacy,  but  now  an  Athenian  outp 
pashed  forward  beyond  Cithaeron.  The  Megarians  had  a  m 
recent  and  a  more  tangible  grievance.  Athens  had  never  forgi^ 
ihem  their  revolt  in  446  B.C.,  and  the  treacherous  massacre  of  th 
Athenian  garrison.  Though  compelled  to  make  peace  with  the 
In  common  with  the  other  allies  of  Sparta,  in  446  B.C.,  she  -1: 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  do  them  an  ill  turn.  Utilizing 
excuses  some  -disputes  about  fugitive  slaves  and  debatable  lai 
on  the  frontier,  she  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  Megara.  Th 
covering  her  designs  with  one  of  those  superstitious  pleas  wh; 
were  so  well-known  in  Greek  diplomacy,  she  had  accused  \ 
Megarians  of  sacrilege,  for  tilling  some  frontier-land  dedicated 
Demeter.  Finally,  as  a  punishment  for  this  alleged  sacrilege,  £ 
had  closed  her  ports  and  markets  to  Megarian  merchants,  a 
compelled  all  her  subject  allies  to  do  the  same.  These  proceedir 
inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  her  Dorian  neighbour.  Megara  h 
always  been  a  naval  state,  with  a  considerable  trade  both  to  ej 
and  west.  The  prohibition  to  visit  the  harbours  of  any  of  \ 
members  of  the  Delian  confederacy  destroyed  half  her  commei 
at  a  blow.  The  whole  state  languished  and  decayed  In  com 
quence;  again  and  again  embassies  were  sent  to  beg  the  aid 
Sparta,  and  to  beseech  her  to  compel  the  Athenians  to  resci 
the  obnoxious  decree.  But  for  some  time  no  result  followed  the 
petitions. 

There  was  yet  another  state,  not  far  from  Megara,  whose  cc 
dition  was  likely  to  provoke  discontent  at  Sparta.  Aegina,  or 
the  equal  and  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  for  many  years  a  meml 
3f  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  had  been  compelled,  in  the  days 
Sparta's  weakness,  to  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Athens  and 
join  the  Delian  confederacy.  Though  no  formal  embassy  co\ild 
sent  by  her,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  Dorian  oligarc! 
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contrived  to  keep  her  unhappy  condition  before  the  eyes  of  the 
cpliors,  and  to  make  private  petition  for  release  from  the  Athenian 
yuko.  But  in  spite  of  all  their  grievances,  it  was  neither  Thebes, 
lilegara,  nor  Aegina  which  was  to  play  the  chief  part  in  driving 
Si)arta  into  a  new  struggle  with  Athens.  Corinth,  the  state  which 
in  431)  ii.c.  had  been  the  strongest  partisan  of  peace,  was  destined 
to  become,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  the  chief  advocate 
of  war. 

Wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  fact  that  Corinth 
was  far  more  successful  than  other  Greek  states  in  keeping  her 

Corinth  and  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence.    The  chain  of  cities 

corcyra.     which  she  had  founded  along  the  western  coast  of 
Greece  was,  with  one  exception,  retained  under  her  power,    Am- 
bracia,  Lcucas,  Anactorium,  and  the  other  colonies  were  united 
by  a  close  alliance  to  their  mother-city ;  they  formed  a  commercial 
imion  whoso  currency  was  interchangeable,  and  a  political  con- 
federacy whose  resources  were  always  used  in  common.    Corinth 
was  the  managing  partner  in  the  alliance,  and  her  colonies  were 
content  to  follow  her  guidance.     But  to  the  north  of  the  other 
Corinthian  cities  lay  one  colony  which  had  always  taken  a  different 
line.    Corcyra  had  from  her  first  foundation  been  hostile  to  her 
mother-city.    After  a  severe  struggle  she  had  made  herself  inde- 
pendent in  the  seventh  century;   the  tyrant  Periander  had  once 
reduced  her  to  obedience,  but  after  his  death  she  had  again  torn 
herself  free  from  the  Corinthian  alliance.    Lying  as  she  did  full 
in  the  course  of  the  trade  route  from  Corinth  to  Tarentum  and 
Syracuse,  she  was  frequently  able  to  interfere  with  the  commerce 
of  her  mother-country,  and  used  her  power  to  the  full.    It  was  not 
unnatural,  then,  that  Corinth  and  Corcyra  were  bitter  enemies^ 

On  the  Illyrian  shore,  some  distance  to  the  north,  lay  the  town 
of  Epidamnus,  better  known  in  later  days  as  Dyrhachium.  The 
Corcyraeans  had  founded  the  place,  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
imiversal  usage  of  Greece,  had  taken  a  Corinthian,  the  Heracleld 
Phallus,  as  the  official  oekist  of  the  settlement.  Epidamnus  was  in 
435  B.o.  engaged  in  one  of  those  fierce  civil  wars  between  the  ob- 
garchy  and  the  democracy  to  which  every  Greek  state  was  liafaiei 
The  populace  finally  expelled  their  opponents,  who  took  refuge  with 
the  neighbouring  Ulyrian  tribe  of  the  Taulantii,  and  stizred  them 
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up  to  attack  the  city.  Being  cooped  up  within  their  walls  by  tho 
barbarians,  and  prevented  from  cultivating  their  ter-  ThetroubiM 
ritory,  the  Epidamnian  democrats  were  reduced  to**^'^****""^'*** 
great  straits;  accordingly  they  made  application  for  help  to  the 
C!orcyraeans,  as  their  nearest  neighbours  and  kinsmen.  The 
CJorcyraean  government,  however,  refused  to  interfere  in  the  party 
quarrel,  and  would  not  grant  assistance.  It  then  occurred  to  tho 
Epidamnians  that  they  were  connected  with  Corinth  also,  from 
the  &ct  that  their  oekist  had  been  a  Corinthian.  Accordingly 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  from  the  mother-city  for  the  aid 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  from  the  daughter.  The 
Corinthians  were  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
Corcyra  an  ill  turn,  by  obtaining  her  nearest  neighbour  as  an  ally, 
and  extending  their  influence  up  the.  lUyrian  G^ilf.  If  Epidamnus 
were  included  in  their  commercial  league,  the  harm  that  Corcyra 
could  do  them  would  be  much  diminished.  Accordingly  they 
received  the  Epidamnian  ambassadors  with  efiusion,  and  promised 
them  prompt  assistance.  Not  only  did  they  equip  a  small  fleeti 
and  place  on  board  of  it  a  garrison  for  Epidamnus,  but  they  invited 
emigrants  to  come  forward  to  reinforce  the  thinned  population  of 
the  place,  and  guaranteed  them  the  protection  of  Corinth.  This 
expedition  reached  Epidamnus,  and  greatly  strengthened  its  power 
of  resistance ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  called  down  on  the  town  the 
wrath  of  Corcyra.  The  Corcyraeans  were  indignant  that  Corinth 
should  trespass  in  waters  which  they  considered  to  be  their  own, 
and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  alliance  of  Corinth  and  Epi- 
damnus by  force.  Accordingly  they  sent  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  to 
blockade  the  town  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Epidamnian  oligarchs  and  the  Taulantii,  who  were 
besieging  it  on  land. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Corcyra  was  certam  to  lead  to  open 
war.  The  Corinthians  took  up  the  challenge,  equipped  thirty  ships 
of  their  own,  called  out  contingents  from  their  Leu-  -^arof  oorintii 
cadian  and  Ambraciot  colonists,  and  obtained  aid  and  corcyra, 
also  from  Megara,  whose  citizens  —  debarred  by 
Athens  from  eastern  trade — were  eager  to  find  new  outlets  to  the 
west.  Late  in  the  year  435  B.C.  a  combined  fleet  of  seventy-five 
galleys,  imder  the  Corinthian  Aristeus,  set  sail  to  raise  the  blockade 
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I'f  Kj  M.ininus.  Tlicy  wcro  met  off  the  promontory  of  Actiumby 
cipjhty  ( V»rcyracan  vessels,  who  completely  defeated  them,  with  the 
l.iss  of  fiftofii  shii"*.  On  the  same  day  Epidamnus  surrendered,  the 
native  ]M)jiulati»>n  consenting  to  receive  back  their  exiled  oligarchy, 
while  the  Ctirinthian  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

'J'liis  check  caused  the  wildest  wrath  at  Corinth,  and  extensive 
I'reivirations  were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  repair  the  disaster.  The 
CorinthiauR  spent  the  whole  of  434:  b.c.  in  strengthening  and 
e»[uipi)in^  their  fleet,  and  by  the  spring  of  the  next  year  had  ninety 
frail eys  ready  for  sea.  They  bade  their  subject  allies  follow  their 
example,  and  raised  thirty-eight  ships  from  them.  This  armament, 
gtrengthencd  by  a  dozen  Megarian  and  ten  Eleian  vessels,  composed 
a  fleet  which  Corey ra  could  not  hope  to  withstand,  although  she 
was  accounted  the  second  naval  jwwer  of  Greece,  and  owned  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  triremes. 

The  Corcyracans  had  up  to  this  moment  held  themselves  aloof 
from  Grecian  ix>litics;  not  even  such  a  crisis  as  the  invasion  of 
corcyraaska  Xcrxcs   had  bccn  able  to  induce   them  to  interest 
Athens*     thcuiselvcs  in  anything  that  went  on  to  the  east  of 
433  B.C.     Capo  lilalea.    But  when  they  had  drawn  upon  them- 
Fclves  such  a  storm  as  was  now  impending,  they  were  constrained 
to  look  around  for  allies.    All  the  naval  states  of  Western  Greece 
were  leagued  with  Corinth ;  their  Italiot  neighbours  acrosa  the  sea 
had  no  war- fleets  of  importance.      Nowhere  could  they  discover 
any  power  except  Athens  which  could  afford  them  the  help  they 
needed.    After  many  searchings  of  heart,  and  with  great  reluctance, 
the  Corcyraeans  resolved  to  apply  to  be  admitted  into  the  alliance 
of  Athens,  although  they  thereby  sacrificed  the  complete  indepen- 
dence which  had  hitherto  been  their  pride.    In  the  early  spring  of 
433  B.C.  they  despatched  envoys  to  solicit  the  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.     The  moment  that  the  news  of 
this  move  arrived  at  Corinth,  the  government  of  that  city  sent  a 
counter-embassy  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  petition 
of  their  enemies.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Corcyraean  ambassadors  appeared  before  the  Ecclesia  with  their 
propositions,   the   Corinthians  were  also  present  to  set  forth  the 
arguments  against  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance. 
T'hucydidcs  has  nrescrved  for  us  the  substance  of  the  speeches 
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made  by  the  rival  envoys  on  this  occasion ;  though  expressed  in 
his  own  language,  they  fairly  represent  the  arguments  employed 
during  the  debate,  at  which  the  historian  himself  was  probably 
present.  The  Corcyraeans  appealed  entirely  to  the  self-interest  of 
Athens ;.  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  moral  claim  for  her 
assistance,  but  pointed  out  that  they  possessed  the  second  largest 
navy  in  Greece,  and  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  fall  under  the  power 
of  Corinth,  that  navy  might  at  any  time  be  turned  against  Athens. 
They  declared  that  war  between  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian 
alliance,  of  which  Corinth  was  such  a  prominent  member,  was  cer- 
tain to  break  out  ere  long,  and  asked  whether  it  was  better  that  the 
Corcyraean  fleet  should  be  found  on  that  day  on  the  side  of  Athens, 
or  on  that  of  her  enemies.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  conclusion  of 
an  alliance  with  themselves  would  bring  on  an  immediate, war  with 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  they  declared  that  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case ;  for  the  Athenian  and  Corcyraean  navies,  if  united,  would  bo 
so  powerful  that  the  Peloponnesians  would  not  dare  to  attack 
them. 

While  the  Corcyraeans  spoke  of  profit  and  expediency,  the 
Corinthian  envoys  in  their  reply  took  a  higher  tone.  They  pointed 
out  that  Corcyra  had  always  pursued  a  selfish  and  false  policy, 
that  she  had  been  equally  careless  of  the  common  interests  of 
Greece  and  of  the  respect  due  to  her  mother-city,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Epidamnus  she  had  been  actuated  by  mean  jealousy.  If 
any  state  might  make  an  appeal  for  the  friendship  of  Athens,  it 
was  Corinth,  who  had  not  only  done  her  good  services  in  past 
days,^  but  had  only  a  few  years  before  restrained  Sparta  from 
declaring  war  at  the  moment  of  the  revolt  of  Samos.  On  that 
occasion  Corinth  had  vindicated  the  rights  of  every  sovereign  state 
to  punish  its  own  subject  allies,  and  now  she  expected  that  Athens 
would  do  as  much  for  her.  If  the  treaty  which  the  Corcyraeans 
desired  was  now  concluded,  there  would  be  full  precedent  for  the 
Peloponnesian  alliance  helping  the  next  member  of  the  Pelian 
Confederacy  that  revolted.  As  to  the  plea  that  war  was  inevitable, 
and  that  even  if  Corcyra  did  not  furnish  a  casus  helli  some  other 
must  ere  long  arise,  they  declared  that  unless  Athens  provoked 

*  As,  tor  example,  during  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Cleomenes  (p.  163), 
ami  the  Aeginetan  war  (p.  185). 
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them  thoy  had  no  intention  of  attacking  her,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  were  of  the  same 
mind. 

After  the  ambassadors  had  spoken,  Athenian  orators  took  up 

the  debate,  which  was  protracted  far  into  the  second  day.    It  was 

Athens  amed  ^^^^  Speech  of  Pericles  which  decided  the  vote  of  the 

tocorcsrra.    Ecclcsia:  the  great  statesman  had  fnlly  made  up  hiB 
inin<l  that  war  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  threw  his  weigb^ 
on  to  the  side  of  the  Corcyraeans.    In  accordance  with  his  advic^ 
11  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  with  them,  which  bound  Ather>^ 
to  lend  them  her  help  if  they  were  attacked.    As  an  earnest  of  tb^ 
protection  which  was  thereby  granted,  Lacedaemonius,  the  son  c 
the  great  Cimon,  was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten  ships  t 
cruise  in  Corey raean  waters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Athens  put  herself  in  the  wrong  b; 
this  action.    The  treaty  with    Corcyra  was  virtually  a  declara-^ 
tion  of  war  on  Corinth,  whose  fleet  was  just  about  to  sail  again 
that  city.    Of  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  Corinth  deserved  the  be 
treatment  from  Athens,  and  was  the  state  which  could  be  most:^ 
easily  conciliated,   for    the  lines    of   Corinthian    and    Athenian 
commerce  did  not  cross  each  other  to  any  great  extent.    Even  if^ 
war  was  really  inevitable,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  precipitate  it   - 
by  high-handed  action  which  obviously  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Truce.    Nor  was  Corcyra  an  ally  whose  pa«*t  history 
gave  much  promise  of  future  good  faith ;  she  had  always  played  a 
purely  selfish  game,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  gave  Athens  very  little 
assistance  in  the  coming  struggle.     During  the  twenty-eight  years 
of  the  war  not  a  single  Corey  raean  galley  rounded  Cape  Malea  to 
help  Athens  in  her  struggle  to  maintain  the  empire  of  the  Aegean. 

Though  fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  treaty,  Oorinth 
persisted  in  her  intention  of  chastising  her  undutiful  daughter-city. 
A  few  days  after  the  ten  Athenian  ships  under  Lacc- 
sybota,      dacmonius  had  reached  Corcyra,  the  approach  of  the 
Corinthian  fleet  was  signalled.      Now  that  all  its 
reinforcements  had  come  in,  from  Megara,  Leucas,  and  elsewhere, 
the  armament  mustered  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail;   the  Corcy- 
raeans put  out  to  meet  it  with  one  hundred  and  ten  yeflsels. 
^  ^^   *hem  sailed  Lacedaemonius  and  his  ten  ships;  but  the 
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Athenian  commander  had  determined  to  take  no  active  part  in 
the  coming  fight  unless  compelled,  for  he  was  under  orders  not  to 
attack  the  Corinthians,  and  only  to  resist  if  circumstances  com- 
pelled him.    The  fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  at  the  island 
of  Syhota,  and  hattle  was  joined  along  the  whole  line,  except  at 
the  extreme  left  flank  of  the  Corcyraean  squadron,  where  the  ten 
Athenian  ships  kept  manoeuvring  without  coming  to  close  quarters. 
After  a  hard  fight,  carried  on  with  more  courage  than  naval  skill, 
the  Corinthian  right  wing  hroke  through  the  opposing  line,  and, 
although  the  Corcyraeans  had  some  advantage  at  other  points, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.    More  than  half  of  the  Corcyraean 
fleel  were  sunk,  taken,  or  disabled ;  and  Lacedaemonius,  who  only 
^^ook  an  active  part  in  the  fight  when  his  allies  were  already 
^>€aten,  could  not  do  much  to  protect  their  retreat.    After  pausing 
te  rearrange  their  disordered  line  of  battle  and  to  capture  or  slay 
^lie  crews  of  the  disabled  Corcyraean  ships,  the  Corinthians  came  on 
^or  a  second  attack,  that  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  defeated  fleet, 
'^hich  did  not  now  muster  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  seaworthy 
^tlps.    But  after  advancing  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
^nemy,  the  victorious  squadron  was  suddenly  seen  to  back  water, 
So  about,  and  retreat  down  the  Epirot  coast.    The  cause  of  this 
^^anoeuvre  was  the  sudden  appearance  of   a   second  Athenian 
^uadron,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  reinforce  Lacedaemonius. 
^t  only  mustered  twenty  ships,  but  the  Corinthians  took  them  for 
the  mere  vanguard  of  a   large  fleet,  and  cautiously  drew  back, 
^hen    the   new-comers    had  joined    the  Corcyraean    fleet,   the 
Corinthian  admiral  sent  out  an  officer  in  a  small  boat  to  denounce 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  commander,  and  to  ask  him  whether 
^e  was  intending  to  break  the  peace  existing  between  Corinth  and 
Athens.    Lacedaemonius  answered  that  he  was  not  about  to  begin 
offensive  hostilities,  but  intended  to  protect  Corcyra.     Thereupon 
the  Corinthian,  resolved  not  to  precipitate  a  general  war  by  hasty 
action,  gave  orders  for  his  armament  to  steer  homeward.    Before 
starting  he  set' up  a  trophy  on  the  Epirot  coast  as  a  testimony  to 
iis  victory  in  the  battle ;  the  Corcyraeans  also,  we  learn  to  our 
surprise,  claimed  a  success  because  their  enemies  had  retired, 
and  set  up  another  trophy  on  the  southernmost  headland  of  their 
island.    Except  the  capture  of  a  thousand  prisoners  from  the 
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conquered  fleet,  the  Goriathians  had  made  no  gain  from  their 
carefully  prepared  expedition. 

The  battle  of  Sybota  made  war  between  Athens  and  the  Pelopon* 
nosian  alliance  practically  certain,  but  the  movements  of  Sparta 

Revolt  of  ^^^®  ^  ®^^^^  *^*  events  were  able  to  develop  them- 
potidaea.  selves  for  some  months  before  the  actual  rupture  came. 
The  chief  interest  during  this  period  lay  in  a  series 
of  events  which  took  place  in  the  north-western  Aegean.  Perdiccas, 
King  of  ^lacedonia,  the  successor  of  that  Alexander  who  took  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  for  some  time  been  at  variance  with 
Athens.  He  endeavoured  to  harm  her  by  inducing  the  tributary 
cities  of  Chalcidico  to  revolt.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
])1accs  was  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
membership  in  the  Delian  Confederacy,  was  still  so  closely  connected 
with  its  mother-country  as  to  receive  its  annual  magistrates  from 
her.  The  Potidacans  were  induced  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  Perdiccas  by  the  encouragement  which  they  received 
from  Corinth.  To  revenge  the  Coroyraean  treaty  the  Gorinthians 
were  ready  to  molest  Athens  in  any  way  they  could ;  and  secretly 
prepared  an  expedition  of  two  thousand  men,  under  their  favourite 
general  Aristcns.  When  this  force  arrived  at  Potidaea  the  town 
openly  revolted,  as  did  many  of  the  smaller  places  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. However,  an  Athenian  force  which  was  then  operating 
ngainst  Perdiccas  was  at  once  diverted  against  the  rebel  town& 
In  a  battle  fought  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Potidaea  the  Athenians 
were  victorious,  though  their  general  Callias  was  slain.  Th^ 
then  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  but  it  had  been  amply  provisioned  in 
preparation  for  the  revolt,  and  proved  able  to  resist  for  many 
months. 

Athens  and  Corinth  were  now  virtually  at  war,  though  no  open 
declaration  of  hostilities  had  yet  been  published.  Before  definitely 
Sparta  decides  Committing  herself  to  the  struggle,  Corinth  had  deter- 
on  war.  mined  to  make  certain  of  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  her 
ancient  protector.  The  Spartans  had  long  been  contemplating  the 
approach  of  war,  and  were  not  unprepared  for  the  aj^peal  of  thidr 
allies.  Late  in  the  year  432  B.C.  the  ephors  allowed  the  CorinthiMis 
*^  set  forth  their  grievances  before  a  meeting  of  the  Apella.  The 
wnTnHnnsi  and  other  states  who  were  at  odds  with  Athens  also 
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appeared  to  make  their  wrongs  known.  The  general  drift  of  all  the 
speeches  was  the  same :  Athens  had  become  haughty  and  high- 
handed ;  she  was  an  intolerably  bad  neighbour,  whose  one  aim  was 
to  reduce  and  impoverish  every  state  which  was  not  numbered 
among  her  subject  allies ;  the  empire  which  she  had  built  up  was 
kept  together  in  violation  of  the  natural  law  which  made 
autonomy  the  sacred  right  of  every  Hellenic  community ;  if  her 
restless  activity  were  not  checked,  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  in 
danger.  Some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
Sparta  on  another  mission,  spoke  before  the  Apella  in  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  their  country ;  but  they  could  not  deny  the  charge 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  accusations  ~the  fact  that  Athens 
had  turned  her  hegemony  over  the  states  of  the  Aegean  into  an 
imperial  dominion,  where  no  pretence  was  made  of  granting  her 
allies  a  share  in  the  control  of  affairs.  The  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damus  also  spoke  against  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Peloponnesian  states  were  as  yet  ill-prepared  for 
a  struggle  with  an  enemy  whose  main  power  lay  on  the  sea.  But 
the  large  majority  of  the* Spartans  had  long  made  up  their  minds: 
their  opinion  was  curtly  stated  by  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas,  when 
he  told  the  assembly  "they  must  not  suffer  the  Athenians  to 
become  any  greater,  nor  sit  still  when  their  allies  were  being 
wronged,  but  march  with  the  aid  of  the  gods  against  these  wrong- 
doers." So  certain  was  Sthenelaidas  of  the  numerical  superiority 
of  ills  party,  that  he  actually  took  the  step,  unheard  of  before, 
of  bidding  the  assembly  divide,  instead  of  merely  listening  to  its 
tumultuous  cries  of  assent  or  dissent.^  As  he  had  foreseen,  an 
enormous  majority  voted  in  favour  of  war. 

A  formal  congress  of  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  was  then  held,  to 
ratify  the  decision  of  the  Apella.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
greater  part  ot  the  states  were  quite  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 
their  suzerain.  Many  places  besides  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Thebes 
had  their  own  private  grudges  against  Athens;  Elis,  Epidaurus, 
and  Phlius,  for  example,  had  been  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
campaign  against  Corcyra,  to  whose  expenses  they  had  contributed. 
The  Arcadian  tribes  were  always  ready  for  a  war  which  gave  a 
promise  of  plunder,  and  yet  was  never  likely  to  extend  to  the 
*  See  pp.  66,  67,  as  to  the  voting  in  the  Spartan  assembly. 
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iici<;libouilu>ovl  of  their  own  inland  mountains.  Accordingly  the 
congress  of  allies  proceeded  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the  Spartan 
assembly ;  if  any  votes  were 'given  in  favour  of  peace,  they  were  so 
unimportant  that  no  record  of  them  has  been  preserved. 

Two  diplomatic  episodes  occurred  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  Simrtans  first  sent  a  message  designed  to  shake 
the  cre<lit  of  Pericles  with  the  more  superstitious  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  It  bade  the  Athenians,  in  the  old  formula  (see  p.  105), 
"exiK?l  the  accursed  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae."  To  this  no 
reply  was  made  except  by  a  contemptuous  tu  quoquef  in  which 
the  Si)artans  were  told  to  "  expiate  the  pollution  they  had  brought 
on  themselves  by  the  starving  of  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Athene, 
and  by  putting  to  death  certain  Helots  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Taenarum." 

The  Peloponnesian  alliance  then  presented  a  peremptory  note 
to  Athens  which  contained  three  points.     It  required  that  the 

Tho  Spartan  ^^ccrecs  against  the  Megarians   should  be  repealed, 
domandfl.    that  Acgina  should  be  restored  to  her  autonomy,  and 
that  the  blockade  of  Potidaea  should  be  raised.    The  first  demand 
was  one  which  might  possibly  have  been  granted:  but  the  t#o  last 
Ktruck  at  the  whole  principle  of  the  Athenian  naval  dominioD, 
bidding  Athens  permit  secessions  from  the  Confederacy  of  Dek», 
— a  proceeding  which  her  conduct  in  the  cases  of  Naxos,  Thasos, 
and  Samos  showed  that  she  would  never  suffer.    Naturally  the 
demands  were  refused.    A  few  days  after  the  Spartans  sent  In  an 
ultimatum,  couched  in  tho  form  of  a  demand  that  Athena  should 
'*  restore  their  autonomy  to  the  states  of  Greece."    The  Spartan 
ambassadors  who  came  as  bearers  of  the  ultimatum  expected  a 
peremptory  refusal  of  these  demands,  and  must  have  bee^  some- 
what surprised  when  the  Athenian  peace-party  proved  strong  enough 
to  raise  a  lively  debate  in  the  Ecclesia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  three  points  into  consideration. 
During  the  seven  or  eight  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the 

battle  of  Sybota,  the  power  of  Pericles  had  been  suffering  a  tem- 
porary eclipse.    Now  that  war  had  become  certain, 

unpopularity  all  tho  classcs  which  were  likely  to  suflfer  from  it  felt 
of  Pericles,    ij^  ^jgpQged  towards  the  statesman  whose  advice  had 

'"-ought  it  on.    The  ill  will  shown  against  Pericles  was  so  general 
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that  his  enemies  thooght  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  molesting  him.    Their  attacks  took  the  form  of  accusations 
against  his  friends  and  confidants.    The  philosopher  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  the  sculptor  Pheidias  of  embezzlement, 
merely  because  they  were  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Pericles. 
The  former  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens,  the  latter — though  he 
successfully  proved  by  the  test  of  the  scales  that  he  had  not  made 
away  with  any  of  the  gold  which  had  been  given  him  for  the 
statue  of  Athene  Parthenos — was  retained  in  prison  on  another 
charge.   He  had  introduced  portraits  of  Pericles  and  himself  among 
the  ancient  heroes  represented  in  the  "  metopes  "  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  this  was  imputed  to  him  as  sacrilege.    Before  his  second  trial 
the  imfortunate  sculptor  died  in  prison.    The  musician  Damon,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Pericles  since  his  youth,  was  accused  of  having 
spoken  in  favour  of  tyranny  as  a  form  of  government,  and  suffered 
ostracism.    A  fourth  attack  was  aimed  at  a  personage  still  nearer 
and  dearer  to  Pericles.    The  great  statesman  had  been  unhappy 
in  his  married  life,  and  after  divorcing  his  wife  had  been  living  in 
a  connection  not  hallowed  by  the  tie  of  wedlock  with  a  Milesian 
lady  named  Aspasia.     The  equivocal  position  of  the  mistress  of 
Pericles  made  her  an  easy  mark  for  slander,  and  she  was  indicted 
for  living  an  infamous  life.    When  she  appeared  before  the  dicas- 
tery,  Pericles  for  once  broke  through  his  habitual  reserve,  and 
appeared  in  court  to  plead  the  cause  of  Aspasia.     His  biographers 
relate  that  during  his  oration  he  was  seen  to  shed  tears,  for  the  first 
time  on  record  during  his  public  life :  his  evident  emotion  had  its 
effect,  and  the  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Spartan  ambassadors  appeared  in  Athens 
to  lay  their  ultimatum  before  the  Ecclesia,  the  discontent  felt 
against  Pericles  was  still  high,  and  it  was  this  fact 
that  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  three  points.     But    rejects  the 
after  many  speeches  had  been  made,  Pericles  was  able  ^*^™**^*™* 
once  more  to  assert  his  mastery  over  the  assembly.     He  showed 
clearly  enough  that  it  was  not  the  Megarian  decrees  or  the  siege  of 
Potidaea  that  were  the  real  causes  of  the  hostility  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.     The  true  reason  for  the  hatred  which  Sparta  felt  towards 
Athens  was  her  jealousy  at  the  formation  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
which  so  much  overshadowed  her  own  local  pre-eminence  in  Pelo^ 
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ponncsus.  The  Corinthians  and  other  maritime  allies  of  Sparta 
were  envious  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Athens.  Neither 
Sparta  nor  her  allies  would  ever  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Con- 
federacy of  Dolos  continued  to  exist;  if  the  three  points  now 
brought  forward  were  conceded,  it  would  only  cause  the  appearance 
of  another  and  more  stringent  set  ot  demands.  The  force  of  these 
arguments  was  soon  felt ;  it  was  recognized  that  for  the  last  year 
war  had  been  inevitable,  and  the  Spartan  ambassadors  were  sent 
back  with  the  refusal  that  they  had  expected. 

A  few  days  later  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  occurred, 
ap[>arently  in  the  month  of  March,  431  B.c. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   EARLY  YEARS  OP  THE   PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  DOWN  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  PERICLES,  431-429  R.C. 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  the  opening  of  the  Feloponnesian 
?ar,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  recapitulate  the  resources  of  the 
wo  confederacies  which  were  pitted  against  each  other. 

The  Spartans  had  enlisted  in  their  cause  the  full  force  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies ;  that  is,  they  were  supported  by  Elis,  Corinth, 
3icyon,  all  the  Arcadian  states,  Epidaurus,  Hermione, 
Froezen,  and  Fhlius:   all  the  peninsula,  in  fact —   nesiancon- 
8xcept  Argos  and  Achaia,  which  remained  neutral —  ^^^^' 

nras  ranked  on  their  side.  Outside  the  Isthmus  they  could  count 
on  the  zealous  assistance  of  Megara  and  the  Boeotian  League,  while 
the  Phocians,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Corinthian  colonies  along  the 
Acamanian  coast  were  also  numbered  among  their  allies.  Every 
one  of  these  powers  could  put  a  considerable  body  of  hopHtes  into 
the  field,  and  the  Boeotians  and  Locrians  could  supply  cavalry 
also.  If  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  could  have  been  mustered 
for  a  great  battle,  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  foot,  with  perhaps  two  thousand  horse.  But  great  battles 
on  shore  were  very  rare  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  no  such 
force  was  ever  engaged  at  one  time  during  the  whole  twenty-eight 
years  of  its  course.  By  sea  the  Spartan  alliance  was  comparatively 
weak;  except  Corinth  there  was  no  first-class  maritime  power 
included  in  it.  But  Sicyon  and  Megara  were  each  possessed  of 
some  scores  ol  galleys,  aud  Elis,  Epidaurus,  and  even  Sparta  and 
the  Boeotian  League  were  not  entirely  without  war- vessels.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  numbers  alone  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  felt  th  - 
selves  weak  at  sea ;  the  morale  and  the  training  of  their  i 
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were  equally  duficicnt.  Their  officers  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
nijinni^c'mciit.  of  a  large  fleet ;  their  crews,  except  the  Corinthians, 
had  no  recent  experience  of  naval  war.  Moreover,  the  Athenian 
navy  had  develoiKjd  in  the  last  forty  years  a  new  system  of  tactics 
and  niana'uvrcs,  while  their  enenues  were  still  employing  the  same 
nietlKMls  which  had  served  at  Salamis.  The  old  school  of  seamen 
had  been  accustomed  to  lay  their  vessels  alongside  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  to  allow  the  hoplites  and  light  troops  on  board  to  fight 
the  matter  out.  The  Athenians  had  altogether  abandoned  these 
tactics ;  they  had  cut  down  the  number  of  marines  whom  a  vessel 
carried,  and  trusted  almost  entirely  to  ramming.    Their  system 

Its  weakness  ^'^^  to  sccure  by  rapid  and  skilful  manoeuvring  a 
at  sea.  favourable  moment  to  drive  their  galley's  beak  into 
the  enemy's  side,  or  to  crash  into  and  disable  his  long  projecting 
line  of  oars.  The  Peloponnesian  had  no  conception  of  any  other 
way  of  conquering  his  enemy  than  by  grappling  with  him,  while 
the  Athenian  loved  a  running  fight,  avoided  close  grips,  and 
trusted  to  a  rapid  and  unexpected  charge.  With  these  tactica  the 
old-fashioned  seamen  of  Corinth  or  Megara  were  at  first  utterly 
unable  to  cope.  They  knew  their  inferiority,  and  refused  to  engage 
unless  they  found  themselves  in  largely  superior  force. 

Next  to  its  acknowledged  inferiority  at  sea,  the  greatest  weak" 
ness  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  lay  in  its  financial  poverty,  Sparta 
herself  possessed  no  monetary  resources,  and  among  her  allies 
Corinth  and  Thebes  alone  had  any  accumulated  wealth.  The  rest 
were  "  ready  enough  with  their  persons,  but  not  at  all  ready  with 
their  purses."  ^  So  obvious  was  the  financial  difiiculty  of  maintain- 
ing the  war,  that,  even  before  hostilities  had  begun,  proposals  were 
made  that  the  league  should  borrow  money  from  the  temple- 
treasures  of  Olympia  and  Delphi— a  course  which  those  who  made 
it  would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce  as  sacrilege,  had  it  been 
brought  forward  on  any  other  occasion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Sparta  could  summon  a  very  largo  army  into  the  field*  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  but  could  not  keep  permanently  on  foot  more  than  a  few 
*^^ousand  men,  for  sheer  want  of  money  to  pay  them.  She  and  her 
"'Ues  were  invincible  for  a  single  battle  or  a  frontier  raid,  but  oom- 

-rotiyciy  helpless  in  carrying  on  a  x^rolonged  campaiga. 

1  Thnc.  i.  140. 
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The  position  of  Athens  was  very  different.  On  land  she  had 
few  allies ;  her  trusty  neighbours  at  Plataea,  her  dependents  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  and  the  Acamanians,  who  ^^^^  resources 
joined  her  because  of  their  perpetual  feuds  with  their  of  Athens. 
Ck>rinthian  neighbours  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia,  were  the  only 
friends  on  whom  she  could  thoroughly  rely.  Corcyra,  of  course, 
was  enlisted  on  her  side,  but  proved  of  little  assistance.  Some  of 
the  Thessalian  cities  also  had  concluded  alliances  with  her,  but 
their  forces  never  took  the  field  in  her  favour,  and  they  practically 
remained  neutral  in  the  war.  Her  own  military  resources  were  very 
considerable,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  horsemen  and  thirteen 
thousand  hoplites  fit  to  take  the  field,  beside  sixteen  thousand  more 
— men  past  the  prime  of  life  or  resident  aliens — who  were  available 
only  for  garrison  duty  at  home. 

The  Athenian  fieet  ready  for  sea  amounted  to  not  less  than  three 
hundred  galleys  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  well- 
stored  arsenal  of  Peiraeus  was  able  to  equip  a  yet  larger  number- 
The  two  Asiatic  islands  which  still  maintained  a  war  navy — Lesbos 
and  Chios— could  reinforce  their  suzerain  with  a  considerable 
squadron.  With  this  exception  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  con- 
tributed no  naval  or  military  assistance.  The  states  which  com- 
posed it  had  long  ceased  to  maintain  a  fleet,  while  it  would  seem 
that  Athens  accounted  their  hoplites  as  too  wanting  in  spirit  or 
loyalty  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  call  them  out  in  large 
numbers.  At  any  rate,  Ionian  troops  were  scarcely  ever  brought 
across  the  Aegean  to  reinforce  the  Athenian  army  for  a  campaign 
in  Europe. 

•  The  finances  of  Athens  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
She  was  enjoying  an  average  annual  revenue  of  about  a  thousand 
talents,  of  which  six  hundred  consisted  of  the  tribute  of  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  while  the  rest  was  obtained  from  various  forms 
of  domestic  taxation.  Moreover,  she  possessed  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  hoarded  wealth.  Of  the  surplus  of  the  tribute-money  six 
thousand  talents  were  lying  in  the  Acropolis  ready  for  instant  use. 
This  great  treasure  had  a  few  years  before  amounted  to  as  much 
as  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  but  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  Pericles  for  the  adornment  of  Athens,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had  decreased  it  by  more  than  a  third. 
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were  equally  deficient.  Their  officers  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
management  of  a  largo  fleet ;  their  crews,  except  the  Corinthians, 
had  no  recent  experience  of  naval  war.  Moreover,  the  Athenian 
navy  lia<l  developed  in  the  last  forty  years  a  new  system  of  tactics 
and  nianauvres,  while  their  enemies  were  still  employing  the  same 
methods  which  had  served  at  Salamis.  The  old  school  of  seamen 
had  hecn  accustomed  to  lay  their  vessels  alongside  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  to  allow  the  hoplitcs  and  light  troops  on  hoard  to  fight 
the  matter  out.  The  Athenians  had  altogether  abandoned  these 
tactics ;  they  had  cut  down  the  number  of  marines  whom  a  vessel 
carried,  and  trusted  almost  entirely  to  ramming.  Their  system 
Its  weakness  ^^^^  ^^  sccure  by  rapid  and  skilful  manoeuvring  a 
at  sea.  favourable  moment  to  drive  their  galley's  beak  into 
the  enemy's  side,  or  to  crash  into  and  disable  his  long  projecting 
line  of  oars.  The  Peloponnesian  had  no  conception  of  any  other 
way  of  conquering  his  enemy  than  by  grappling  with  him,  while 
the  Athenian  loved  a  running  fight,  avoided  close  grips,  and 
trusted  to  a  rapid  and  unexpected  charge.  With  these  tactics  the 
old-fashioned  seamen  of  Corinth  or  Megara  were  at  first  utterly 
unable  to  cope.  They  knew  their  inferiority,  and  refused  to  engage 
unless  they  found  themselves  in  largely  superior  force. 

Next  to  its  acknowledged  inferiority  at  sea,  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  the  Spartan  confederacy  lay  in  its  financial  poverty.  Sparta 
herself  possessed  no  monetary  resources,  and  among  her  allies 
Corinth  and  Thebes  alone  had  any  accumulated  wealth.  The  rest 
were  "  ready  enough  with  their  persons,  but  not  at  all  ready  with 
their  purses."  ^  So  obvious  was  the  financial  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing the  war,  that,  even  before  hostilities  had  begun,  proposals  were 
made  that  the  league  should  borrow  money  from  the  temple- 
treasures  of  Olympia  and  Delphi— a  course  which  those  who  made 
it  would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce  as  sacrilege,  had  it  been 
brought  forward  on  any  other  occasion.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Sparta  could  summon  a  very  large  army  into  the  field*  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  but  could  not  keep  permanently  on  foot  more  than  a  few 
thousand  men,  for  sheer  want  of  money  to  pay  them.  She  and  her 
allies  were  invincible  for  a  single  battle  or  a  frontier  raid,  but  oom- 
-^irativcly  helpless  in  carrying  on  a  prolonged  campaign, 

1  Thuc.  i.  140. 
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The  position  of  Athens  was  very  different.  On  land  she  had 
few  allies ;  her  trusty  neighbours  at  Plataea,  her  dependents  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  and  the  Acamanians,  who  The  resouroes 
joined  her  because  of  their  perpetual  feuds  with  their  of  Athens. 
Corinthian  neighbours  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia,  were  the  only 
friends  on  whom  she  could  thoroughly  rely.  Corcyra,  of  course, 
was  enlisted  on  her  side,  but  proved  of  little  assistance.  Some  of 
the  Thessalian  cities  also  had  concluded  alliances  with  her,  but 
their  forces  never  took  the  field  in  her  favour,  and  they  practically 
remained  neutral  in  the  war.  Her  own  military  resources  were  very 
considerable,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  horsemen  and  thirteen 
thousand  hoplites  fit  to  take  the  field,  beside  sixteen  thousand  more 
— men  past  the  prime  of  life  or  resident  aliens — who  were  available 
only  for  garrison  duty  at  home. 

The  Athenian  fieet  ready  for  sea  amounted  to  not  less  than  three 
hundred  galleys  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  well- 
stored  arsenal  of  Peiraeus  was  able  to  equip  a  yet  larger  number* 
The  two  Asiatic  islands  which  still  maintained  a  war  navy — Lesbos 
and  Chios— could  reinforce  their  suzerain  with  a  considerable 
squadron.  With  this  exception  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  con- 
tributed no  naval  or  military  assistance.  The  states  which  com- 
posed it  had  long  ceased  to  maintain  a  fleet,  while  it  would  seem 
that  Athens  accounted  their  hoplites  as  too  wanting  in  spirit  or 
loyalty  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  call  them  out  in  large 
numbers.  At  any  rate,  Ionian  troops  were  scarcely  ever  brought 
across  the  Aegean  to  reinforce  the  Athenian  army  for  a  campaign 
in  Europe. 

•  The  finances  of  Athens  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
She  was  enjoying  an  average  annual  revenue  of  about  a  thousand 
talents,  of  which  six  hundred  consisted  of  the  tribute  of  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  while  the  rest  was  obtained  from  various  forms 
of  domestic  taxation.  Moreover,  she  possessed  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  hoarded  wealth.  Of  the  surplus  of  the  tribute-money  six 
thousand  talents  were  lying  in  the  Acropolis  ready  for  instant  use. 
This  great  treasure  had  a  few  years  before  amounted  to  as  much 
as  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  but  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  Pericles  for  the  adornment  of  Athens,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  siege  of  Potidaea,  had  decreased  it  by  more  than  a  third. 
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Ill  considorinf;  tbo  relative  strength  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  there 

wns  another  clement,  not  less  important  than  their  military  and 

^   fmancial  resources,  to  be  taken  into  account.    This 

FeelinffBof  ,       -    ,.  ,     i.         ...  *.    ^i    . 

theaiUMon  was  the  feeling  and  disposition  of  their  respective 

each  Bide,     j^jjj^,^     ^Iqxq  Simrta  had  the  advantage ;  the  greater 
(tart  of  the  members  of  her  alliance  had  an  active  dislike  and  fear 
(>f  Athens,  and  looked  upon  the  war  against  her  as  a  crusade  in 
favour  of  that  *'  autonomy  "  which  every  Greek  valued  so  highly. 
jVmong   the  subjects  of  Athens  no  such  feeling  against  Sparta 
existed.    The  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  had  long  ceased 
to  look  upon  their  connection  with  Athens  as  an  advantage.    It 
was  only  the  fear  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Thasos  or  Samos  that  kept 
them  quiet ;  if  that  fear  could  be  removed,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  ready  to  secede.    The  victory  of  Athens  over  Sparta  could 
bring  them  no  advantage,  while  the  continuance  of  the  war  might 
very  possibly  cause  a  diminution  of  trade  and  an  increase  of 
taxation.     Of  active  hatred  for  specific  acts  of  misgovernment  on 
the  ysixi  of  Athens  there  was  little ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ycaroiDg  after  autonomy  was  always  present,  to  make  them  long 
for  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  their  suzerain.     The  allies  of 
Athens,  therefore,  were  at  the  best  passive  supporters,  and  might 
easily  be  turned  into  rebels  if  the  hardships  of  war  bore  heavily 
upon  them,  or  if  a  fair  chance  of  recovering  their  freedom  was 
presented  to  them.     The  chief  guarantee  for  fidelity  was  merely 
the  fact  that  they  were  cut  off  from  Sparta  by  an  exj^anse  of  sea, 
and  that  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  undisputedly  supreme  they 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  aid  for  a  rebellion. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  struggle  was  spilt  in  Boeotia.     Before 
the  final  declaration  of  war  had  taken  place,  while  men  were  still 

The  surprise  awaiting  it,  the  Thebans  made  a  treacherous  attempt 
^i^ST'  *^  ^^^®  Plataea.  That  town,  like  every  Greek  state, 
431B.0.  owned  a  discontented  faction  within  its  walls.  The 
majority  being  attached  to  Athens,  the  minority  were  partisans  of 
the  Boeotian  League.  They  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Theban  Government,  and  undertook  to  betray  their  city  by  opening 
one  of  its  gates  on  the  evening  of  a  festival.  On  a  night  of  wind 
and  rain  in  March,  three  hundred  Theban  hoplites  stole  beneath 

he  walls  of  Plataea,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  city  follofrad  them 
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liles  behind  The  traitors  admitted  the  advanced  guard, 
Tched  into  the  market-place  and  drew  themselves  up  there, 
g  their  trumpets  and  bidding  their  herald  proclaim  that  all 
eotians  should  take  arms  and  join  them.  But  the  oligarchic 
1  Flataea  was  not  numerous,  and  the  Thebans,  instead  of 
the  prominent  men  of  the  city,  remained  quietly  waiting  for 
inforcements  to  come  up.  Unluckily  the  showers  of  the 
id  caused  the  river  AsOpus  to  rise,  and  the  main  Theban 
as  detained  beyond  it,  vainly  seeking  for  a  ford.  The  Pla- 
who  had  awoke  at  midnight  to  find  their  city  betrayed, 
first  in  despair ;  but  after  a  time  they  perceived  that  their 
were  but  a  handful,  and  plucked  up  courage.  They  mus- 
.  the  side  lanes,  clapped  to  the  gates,  and  barricaded  the 
x)m  the  market-place.  In  the  dusk  of  the  dawn  a  desperate 
ght  took  place,  when  the  Thebans  perceived  that  they  were 
sd,  and  strove  to  cut  their  way  out.  A  few  escaped  by  a 
gate,  many  were  slain,  but  the  majority  were  driven  into 
granary,  whence  there  was  no  exit,  and  forced  to  lay  down 
ms.  Some  hours  afterwards,  when  all  their  countrymen 
len  or  slain,  the  Theban  aimy  appeared  before  the  walls, 
ng  that  they  were  too  late,  the  Theban  generals  at  once 
ds  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country-side,  and  held  them 
ities  for  the  lives  of  their  captured  friends.  The  Plataeans 
nt  out  a  herald  to  upbraid  their  neighbours  for  their 
ous  attack,  and  threatened  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death 
bostages  were  not  given  up  and  the  Plataean  territory 
3d.  Accordingly  the  Thebans  released  the  persons  they 
sed,  and  returned  home  across  the  border.  The  Plataeans 
ff  their  cattle  into  Attica,  brought  all  their  movable 
T  into  the  city,  and  then,  with  a  cruel  and  deliberate 
of  faith,  slew  their  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  nearly  two 
I.  Thus  with  treachery,  perjury,  and  deliberate  massacre, 
h  it  is  difficult  to  blame  one  party  more  than  the  other, 
iced  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

1  the  first  news  of  the  attack  on  Plataea  reached  Athens, 
itegi  had  sent  off  at  once  to  beg  their  allies  to  keep  their 
's  safe,  as  a  means  of  bringing:  pressure  to  bear  on  Thebes, 
ws  of  the  u]assacre  caused  much  discontent,  but  nothing 
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couUl  be  done  to  rci^iir  the  crime.  War  was  now  actually  begun ; 
acconlinjjly  the  frontier  forts  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
fl«>oka  ami  herds  of  Attica  placed  in  safety  across  the  water,  in 
Salniuis  or  Euboca,  and  the  inhabitants  received  warning  that  they 
would  soon  liave  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  From 
riataca  the  women  and  children  were  removed,  and  only  a  small 
garrison  of  four  hundred  citizens  and  eighty  Athenians  remained 
behind  t<)  man  its  mmparts. 

Tlio  impending  storm  soon  broke  over  Attica.    A  few  weeks 

after  the  attempt  on  Plataca,  the  whole  armed  force  of  Peloponnesus 

^  mustered  at  the  Isthmus,  and  set  out  on  its  march 

Invasion  of 

Attica,  June,  northward.  Every  state  had  sent  two-thirds  of  its 
^^^  ^'  hoplitos,  and  the  whole  amounted  to  some  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  men.  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  though 
originally  an  opponent  of  the  war,  had  been  placed  in  command. 
After  being  joined  by  the  contingents  of  Boeotia,  he  halted  on  the 
Attic  frontier,  and  sent  forward  an  ambassador  named  Melesippus 
to  offer  the  Athenians  one  final  chance  of  submission  before  war 
was  let  loose  upon  them.  But  on  the  motion  of  Pericles,  the 
Ecclcsia  refused  the  envoy  a  hearing,  and  sent  him  back  under  guard 
to  the  frontier.  When  ho  was  dismissed  by  his  escort,  the  Spartan 
took  leave  of  them  with  the  solemn  words,  "  This  day  will  bo  the 
beginning  of  great  evils  for  Greece,"  and  returned  to  the  camp  of 
Archidamus. 

The  Spartan  king  had  calculated  that  the  approach  of  an  irresist- 
ible army  would  humble  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  when 
they  saw  that  theravaging  of  Attica  was  about  to  begin,  they  would 
offor  terms  of  peace.  He  was  so  far  right  that  there  was  a  large 
l)arty  which  looked  with  dismay  on  the  prospect  of  an  invasion,' 
and  the  ruin  to  their  country-side  which  must  follow.  But  the 
landed  interest  at  Athens  was  much  less  powerful  than  the  com* 
mercial,  and  Pericles  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  merchants 
capitalists  and  shipmasters  of  Athens  that  the  war  would  bring 
them  no  great  loss.  He  had  from  the  first  foreseen  that,  in  the 
case  of  invasion,  the  open  country  of  Attica  must  be  evaenated,  and 
abandoned  to  the  enemy.  He  had  familiarized  his  followeiB  with 
the  idea,  and  when  the  invasion  took  place,  the  terror  on  which 
A.rchidamus  reckoned  had  long  been  discounted.    Some  days  before 
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the  Spartan  army  arrived,  the  Athenian  proprietors  had  retired 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  taking  with  them  their  families,  their 
slaves,  and  all  their  household  goods.  There  was  nothing  left  but 
empty  farmsteads  for  the  enemy  to  destroy. 

After  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm  the  frontier  fort 
of  Oenoe,  Archidamus  descended  from  the  spurs  of  Cithaeron  into 
the  plain  of  Eleusis,  and  began  to  burn  and  harry  the  Attica 
land  in  the  most  systematic  manner.  It  was  now  ravaged, 
early  June,  and  crops  and  fmits  were  well  advanced  towards 
maturity.  The  Pelopoonesians  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
beat  down  the  corn,  felled  the  orchards  and  olive  groves,  and  burnt 
the  deserted  farms -and  villas.  Working  steadily  south,  they 
crossed  Mount  Aegialeus,  entered  the  plain  of  Athens,  and  encamped 
hard  by  Achamae,  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Attic 
demes.  When  the  smoke  of  the  burning  town  was  blown  towards 
the  walls  of  Athens,  and  the  bands  of  plunderers  were  seen  scattered 
like  locusts  over  the  plain,  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  city. 
Forgetful  of  their  inferior  numbers,  the  Athenians  longed  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  city  and  to  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  hoplites  of 
Achamae,  who  numbered  no  less  than  three  thousand,  took  the 
lead  in  demanding  a  sortie.  Groups  of  armed  men  mustered  at 
the  gates,  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles  to 
prevent  the  excited  multitude  from  rushing  out  to  court  a  certain 
defeat.  It  was  the  firm  resolve  of  the  great  statesman  to  avoid  all 
fighting  in  the  open  field,  but  he  found  a  vent  for  the  feelings  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  planning  two  naval  expeditions.  Naval 
One  consisting  of  thirty  triremes  sailed  up  the  Euripus,  e^cpeditiona. 
and  made  predatory  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Locris. 
The  other,  mustering  not  less  than  a  hundred  ships,  and  carrying 
a  thousand  hoplites  for  land  service,  coasted  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  did  all  the  harm  possible  to  the  seaboard  of  Laconia,  Messenia, 
and  Elis.  Then  it  was  joined  by  fifty  Corcyrean  galleys,  and 
passed  up  the  coast  of  Acamania,  harrying  the  Corinthian  colonies 
in  that  quarter.  The  presence  of  this  powerful  fleet  in  Western 
waters  drew  over  to  the  Athenian  allianoe  the  four  cities  of  Cephal- 
lenia,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral. 

After  remaining  forty  days  in  Attica,  Archidamus  drew  off  his 
army  from  the  wasted  land,  and  returned  to  Peloponnesus.    The 
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moment  that  he  was  gone,  Pericles  sallied  out  from  Athens  with 
thirteen  thousand  men,  marched  into  the  Megarid,  and  paid  off 
on  the  villages  and  farms  of  the  Megarians  all  the  ravages  that 
Attica  had  been  suffering  during  the  last  six  weeks.  This  destruc- 
tive visit  was  regularly  repeated  every  autumn  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  the  war :  sometimes  the  Athenians  even  supple- 
mented it  by  an  additional  raid  in  the  spring. 

The  events  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  made  plain  to  every  one 

what  had  hitherto  been  suspected  by  few — the  fact  that  under 

Character  of  existing  conditions  the  struggle  must  be  prolonged 

the  war.  indefinitely,  for  neither  party  had  shown  the  power 
to  strike  an  effective  blow  against  its  enemy.  If  the  Athenians 
refused  to  meet  the  Peloponnesian  army  in  the  open  field,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  abandonment  of  their  home  territory,  there  was 
no  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  them.  The  Spartans  could  not 
dream  of  besieging  the  vast  circuit  of  the  city  and  its  maritime 
suburbs ;  the  walls  were  too  strong  for  the  siege  artillery  of  those 
days,  and  the  sea  was  always  open  for  the  supply  of  new  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  had  almost  as  little  power  to 
coerce  the  Peloponnesians ;  no  amount  of  ravagings  of  the  Megarid 
or  hasty  descents  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  would  appreciably  effect 
the  policy  of  an  inland  state  like  Sparta.  Acute  misery  might  be 
infiictcd  on  the  mercantile  classes  in  Corinth  or  the  farmers  of  the 
Eleian  seaboard,  but  their  sufferings  would  not  disturb  the  stolid 
Lacedaemonian.  Unless  one  side  or  the  other  found  some  more 
effective  way  of  harming  its  enemy,  the  war  might  go  on  for  ever. 
Pericles  had  long  foreseen  that  Sparta's  ability  to  harm  Athens  was 
confined  to  the  power  of  wasting  Attica,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  after  some  years  of  ineffectual  effort  the  enemy  would  be 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  But  he  calculated  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long,  and  as  a  measure  of  precaution  induced  the  Ecclesia  to  vote 
that  a  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasures  in  the  Parthenon 
should  be  put  aside  as  a  reserve  fund,  only  to  be  used  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  Athens  by  sea.  With  a  similar  object,  a  hundred 
triremes  fully  manned  were  always  to  be  kept  in  home  watenL 
The  Spartans  had  not  been  so  prescient  as  Pericles,  and  the  utter 
'allure  of  their  first  attack  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Athens 

•irod  Tnuch  discontent.    It  was  obvious  that  some  new  metbod 
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of  coercing  the  enemy  must  be  found,  xmless  the  war  was  to  last 
for  ever. 

Among  the  other  events  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  the 
expulsion  from  their  native  island  of  the  Aeginetans.  Aegina  had 
been  an  unwilling  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  Dolos 

,  SIzpulBion  of 

since  her  conquest  in  456  b.c.,  but  her  chief  men  were  the  Aeffine- 
known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Sparta,  and  **'^' 
Pericles  dreaded  the  possible  results  of  having  a  city  ripe  for  revolt 
at  the  very  gates  of  Athens.  As  long  as  Aegina  was  held  by  dis- 
affected allies,  it  remained  "  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus,"  and  the 
Atheniaos  now  took  the  cruel  and  high-handed  step  of  deporting 
its  whole  population.  As  Aegina  had  not  justified  this  arbitrary 
action  by  any  open  revolt,  much  indignation  was  felt  throughout 
Greece  at  seeing  an  ancient  and  famous  city  destroyed,  merely  to 
ease  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  suzerain.  The  Spartans  granted 
to  the  expelled  inhabitants  the  land  of  I'hyreatis  on  their  northern 
border,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Argolis. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaigning  season  of  431  b.c.,  the  Athenians 
held  a  solemn  funeral  celebration  in  honour  of  those  citizens  who 
had  fallen  in  the  numerous,  if  unimportant,  skirmishes  of  the  year. 
The  oration  in  honour  ot  the  departed  was  spoken  by  Pericles ;  it 
was  accounted  the  highest  flight  of  his  eloquence,  and  contained, 
besides  its  ostensible  purport,  a  lofty  panegyric  on  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Athens. 

When  the  spring  of  430  B.C.  arrived,  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
rates prepared  to  repeat  their  incursion  into  Attica.     The  second 

year  of  the  war  might  have  been  as  uneventful  as  the  „ 

^  °  Second  inva- 

first,  if  a  great  national  calamity  had  not  intervened  sion  of  Attica, 
to  make  it  memorable.  The  army  of  Archidamus  had 
hardly  crossed  the  frontier,  and  the  hosts  of  fugitive  country-folk 
had  only  just  taken  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Athens,  when  the 
plague  broke  out  in  the  city.  There  ensued  a  fearful  outbreak  of 
pestilence,  comparable  in  the  fierceness  of  its  ravages,  though  not 
in  their  extent,  to  the  Black  Death  of  1348  or  the  London  Plague 
of  1665,  and  far  more  dreadful  than  any  of  the  visitations  of 
cholera  which  our  own  century  has  known.  The  infection  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  been  brought  westward 
by  merchants  from  inner  Asia,  where  pestilence  is  almost  always 
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raginji;.  It  miglit,  however,  have  passed  Athens  by,  if  everything 
tlicru  liad  uot  been  prepared  to  make  a  disastrous  .outbreak  easy. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  refugees  living  in  the  most  wretched 
and  unsanitary  condition.  They  had  quartered  themselves  as  best 
they  could  in  the  towers  of  the  fortifications ;  the  space  between 
the  Long  Walls  was  crowded  with  them ;  every  open  square  was 
crammed,  and  even  such  temples  as  were  not  kept  locked  up. 
They  dwelt  in  booths  and  tents,  even  (we  are  told)  in  tubs,  without 
any  xx)ss\blo  provision  for  cleanliness  or  comfort,  and  depending 
en  a  scanty  and  polluted  water-supply  In  thte  heat  of  a  stifling 
Juno,  the  filth  and  overcrowding  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
pestilence.  The  moment  that  the  infection  was  introduced  it 
spread  like  wildfire.  Thucydides  has  given  a  detailed  account  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  plague,  which  show  it  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  ewiptivo  typhoid  fever.  After  seven  or  nine  days  of  suffering, 
the  victims,  covered  with  pustules  and  racked  with  continual 
The  plague  vomiting  and  unquenchable  thirst,  sank  Into  their 
of  Athens,  graves.  Recoveries,  though  not  infrequent  (Thucy- 
dides himself  survived  an  attack),  were  few  in  comparison  to  the 
deaths.  Uence  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease  brought  (m 
a  state  of  reckless  despair  which  led  tofmuch  unnecessary  loss 
of  life.  The  x^hysicians  had  nearly  all  fall&i  victims,  and  when 
all  human  skill  was  found  imavailing,  a  selfish  panio  set  in. 
!Many  refused  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  sufiferings  of  their 
nearest  relatives,  and  left  them  to  perish  untended.  Moreover, 
irnder  the  moral  and  physical  strain  of  the  epidemic,  the  restraints 
of  social  order  broke  down,  and  men  abandoned  themselvea  to  all 
manner  of  excess  and  debauchery.  Crime  and  riot  ran  ¥nld  through 
the  streets,  while  unburied  corpses  layj  in  every  corner  and  cross- 
way.  The  cemeteries  were  ghastly  sights ;  funeral  trains  might  be 
seen  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  a  pyre,  and 
when  a  burning  had  begun  the  attendants  fled,  leaving  the  body 
half-charred  to  pollute  the  neighbouring  air. 

At  least  a  quarter  of  the  population  o^  Athens  perished  in  this 

horrible  calamity,  nor  were  its  raVages  confined  to  the  city  alone. 

The  plague  dogged  the  steps  of  two  considerable  expeditions  which, 

Pericles  sent  out  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  city.    A  force  of  four 

^^r^sand  men,  despatched  on  shipboard  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
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Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  suffered  heavily.  The  array  lying  before 
Fotidaea — which  was  still  holding  cut,  though  now  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  month  of  its  siege — caught  the  infection  from  reinforcements 
which  arrived  from  Athens,  and  fifteen  hundred  hoplites  died  in 
the  camp.  It  was  not  till  the  approach  of«*winter  that  the  death- 
rate  began  to  diminish. 

By  an  imreasoning  but  not  unnatural  impulse,  many  of  the 
Athenians  looked  on  Pericles,  the  author  of  the  war,  as  responsible 

for  the  calamities  of  his  country.  In  expression  of  Unpopularity 
the  feeling  of  the  mob,  the  demagogue  Cleon  actually  of  Pericles. 
l»x>ught  a  charge  of  peculation  against  the  great  minister,  and,  to 
mark  their  anger,  the  dicastery  found  him  guilty  of  the  preposterous 
charge.  A  vote-of  the  Ecclesia  even  ordered  the  despatch  of  envoys 
to  Sparta,  to  suQ  for  peace.  This  was,  of  course,  refused  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  Athenians  gradually  came  round  again  to  their 
old  policy,  and  again  elected  Pericles  as  strategus.  The  plague 
had  left  the  jrest  of  Greece  almost  untouched ;  nowhere  were  the 
conditions  so  fSVourable  for  its  spread  as  at  Athens,  and  the 
mortality  in  the  few  places  in  which  it  appeared  was  therefore  small. 
The  Peloponnesians  were  able  to  harry  Attica  in  *June  and  July 
without  catching  the  infection,  and  carried  their  incursions  into 
ev»y  nook  and  comer  of  the  land  that  had  been  left  unvisited  in 
the  previous  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  430  B.C.,  after  the  Athenian  fleets  had  gone  home, 
a  considerable  Peloponnesian  squadron  collected  at  Corinth,  and 
ventured  out  into  the  Ionian  Sea ;  but,  though  muster-  The  fate  of 
ing  a  hundred  ships,  it  did  no  more  than  execute  a  -^riateus. 
hasty  descent  on  Zacynthus,  and  then  returned  into  the  gulf.  A 
more  efficient  method  of  harming  Athens  than  such  a  timid  excursion 
was  devised  in  the  same  year  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  they  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Great  King,  and 
to  obtain  from  him  Persian  gold  to  supplement  their  own  slender 
resources.  Aristeus  the  Corinthian  and  five  others  set  out,  to 
make  the  long  land-journey  to  Asia  which  the  preponderance  of 
Athens  at  sea  rendered  necessary.  On  their  way  the  envoys  passed 
through  Thrace,  where  reigned  Sitalkes,  a  firm  ally  of  Athens. 
Apprised  of  their  arrival  in  his  dominions,  the  barbarian  king  laid 
hands  on  them,  and  made  them  over  to  the  Athenian  envoy  at  his 
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court.  'I'hey  were  forwarded  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to  death 
wiili"Ut  a  trial.  This  cold-blooded  execution  of  non-comhatants 
(xasiKTiitotl  the  Pcloixmnesians  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  all  the 
inciro  iK'cause  Aristeus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
i»f  tlK'ir  whole  confederacy.  The  justification  which  the  Athenians 
ii.iYc  t»f  tlit.ir  conduct,  was  that  the  crews  of  several  merchant 
vi'SM'ls,  which  had  been  taken  by  Peloponnesian  privateers,  had 
siinVrL\l  massacre:  it  was  suspected  that  their  real  reason  was 
l»i»rs.»n;il  hatred  for  Aristeus,  arising  from  the  trouble  he  had  given 
tlioni  at  Putidaca. 

A  lew  months  after  the  death  of  xVristeus,  the  town  which  he 
liad  induced  to  revolt  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  Potidaea 
Fan  of  had  now  been  under  siege  for  about  thirty  months, 
November  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  magazines  had  been  exhausted.  The  walls 
430  B.C.  were  still  intact,  but  there  was  hardly  a  crumb  0! 
food  left  in  the  citv :  we  are  told  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
had  even  been  reduced  to  feeil  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  help  from  Peloponnesus,  the  Potidaean 
loaders  at  last  i)roposed  a  surrender.  The  Athenian  generals 
Xenophou  and  llestiodorus,  wishing  to  spare  their  army  the  hard- 
j^hips  of  another  winter  in  the  trenches,  granted  easy  terms,  on 
condition  that  the  surrender  should  take  place  at  once.  Accord- 
ini^ly  the  Potidacans,  their  families,  and. their  Corinthian  auxiliaries 
were  permitted  to  depart  whither  they  chose,  though  no  individual 
was  to  take  with  him  more  than  a  single  change  of  raiment  and 
a  fixed  sum  of  money.  The  Athenian  assembly  was  much  dis- 
contented with  this  capitulation  ;  they  bore  a  heavy  grudge  against 
the  Potidacans,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  them  when  the  long- 
expected  surrender  took  place.  A  few  weeks  more  of  blockade, 
as  was  very  justly  observed,  would  have  compelled  Potidaea  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  placed  all  her  inhabitants  at  the  mercy 
of  the  besiegers,  to  bo  slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand talents  had  been  spent  on  the  siege,  and  many  lives  had  been 
lost  in  the  trenches ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  Xenophon 
and  his  colleagues  were  severely  censured  by  the  home  government. 
"^he  fall  of  Potidaea  was  the  last  military  event  of  430  B.C.,  and 
..t-  '.^  Viavft  occurred  in  the  October  or  November  of  that  year. 
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The  third  year  of  the  war  opened  with  an  event  destined  to 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  policy  of  Athens.  In  the 
early  samroer  of 'fB9  b.c.,  two  years  and  six  months  p  ♦ ».  , 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Pericles  died.  The  Pericles, 
great  statesman  was  struck  down  by  the  plague, 
which  had  reappeared  with  the  hot  weather.  Although  he  re- 
covered from  the  attack,  he  was  left  too  weak  to  rally,  and  sank 
into  his  grave  from  sheer  weakness  a  few  weeks  after.  Since  the 
previous  year  he  had  not  been  the  same  man.  The  plague  had 
carried  off  his  two  sons,  his  sister,  and  most  of  his  intimate  friends. 
After  the  death  of  his  younger  son,  Paralus,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  come  abroad,  or  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  business.  The  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
which  had  resulted  in  his  trial  and  condemnation  on  the  charge 
of  Cleon,  must  have  added  to  his  weariness  of  life.  But  down  to 
the  last  he  maintained  his  ascendency  over  the  Ecclesia.  Just 
before  he  died  the  Athenians  gave  him  a  signal  proof  of  their 
renewed  confidence.  The  death  of  his  sons  having  left  him  with- 
out an  heir,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  succeeded  to  their 
momentary  anger,  took  the  form  of  a  decree  of  the  Ecclesia,  which 
l^itimatized  a  natural  son  whom  Aspasia  had  borne  to  him.  This 
youth,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  was  reserved  for  a 
stirring  career  and  an  unhappy  end. 

Pericles  viewed  his  approaching  end  with  philosophic  calm.  As 
he  lay  dying,  his  surviving  friends  spoke  by  his  bedside  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  life.  They  thought  him  far  gone  beyond  the 
power  of  hearing  and  speech ;  but  he  presently  raised  himself  and 
sjud, "  I  marvel  that  you  so  dwell  upon  and  praise  these  acts  of 
mine.  Fortune  had  her  share  in  them,  and  many  other  generals 
have  done  more.  But  you  take  no  notice  of  that  which  is  my  real 
pride,  that  no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  through  me." 


—  iTi— 5^. 


...I    .  "L  .:  J-=r.:".i:   ifTrl-si  :ir  JLii^niin  drmcracy  of  the 
':.-    .-.  ..-.2  -"J":  ~i:-r.  ::  ~Li  irr^rrcci'ri  ::  -zbrv,  and  left  it 
■"::•.:   v.    '.'l-.  "^i^^z  zn-'zlsfss  ::  '" ^''  a  dizEi  statesmen  of 
•     .  '.-r-.-.r:  a'  11 :-.    At  1:lz  La  ?frl:l2s  'Ir^L  tie  irar  had  been 
.:..::.:  :  -  irl=  i   izi-i:-;  eni  :-  c^e  snpie  and  rigid  plan. 
.S'liVu  "  ■-  :.  'le  —rir.ri  :^:-r.::  snTiik  dzTni:  therefore  all  actkm 
'.-.  1 .-.  1  '-:•  f.'.  ':.-:  iT::i*-ij  til  iiiiiLi  a=.«i  hazaicous  entapriseB 
r.-r '  ■'.  •  .    ;  -j.e : .  r:t=  :f  Atl.eis  Trer-:-  :■:  k  kept  in  hand,  and  devoted 
-  '.'■.-:  v.  :  :c=;r.-:L::  ler  .=  :7:e=:a:y  a:  sea,  and  preventing  any 
c'.::.:r.  .:.!-.^::  r.  c-:t^c-c-:i  r.er  ciiecsy  and  her  discontented  subject- 
r^l.l'.'i  '.'-r,:--;  t:.e  Aegc-i::.    Afrer  a  time— probably  a  veiy  OGDsider- 
'.\\j\*;  tir;.':,  hit  it:  11  clo  wLcse  coming  \iras  ineritaUe — ^tbe  Pdo- 
YA.iif:.'^ HTA  corifcfloracy  would  despair  at   its  inability  to  harm 
A  ♦}.';:/"•,  vo'iM  tire  of  sc-ein^  its  commercial  navy  kept  under  per- 
j'Otna)  hlocka'io  arid  its  coast-land  exposed  to  the  constant  desoents 
(A  an  cuorny  who  eluded  any  counter-blow.     Sparta's  allies^  if  not 
Sj;arta  Ijors^rlf,  would  then  tuc  for  peace,  and  Athens  wonld  be  bft 
witli  her  empire  unim [/aired,  beyond  all  contradiction  the  strongest 
Hlate  in  Greece. 

The  jx^lioy  of  Pericles,  if  it  could  have  been  consistently  canied 
out,  would  probably  have  proved  efficacious;  but  it  was  a  policy 
particularly  hard  to  enforce  in  a  democratic  state.  We  may,  indeed, 
Kay  tliat  no  Btat<jBman  save  the  one  who  had  for  so  long  exerted 
Die  iijfhiencc  of  his  master-mind  on  the  Ecclesia  could  possibly 
'iive  put  it  in  practice.  It  involved  the  constant  exercise  of 
•""'' v  HMd  self-restraint,  tho  two  virtues  in  which  a  demociatio 
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assembly  is  notoriously  wanting.  It  often  exacted  the  neglect 
of  tempting  opportunities  for  action  on  land,  or  promising  expedi- 
tions to  distant  regions ;  it  gave  few  opportunities  for  distinction 
to  the  ambitious  military  men  in  whom  the  state  abounded;  it 
brought  the  most  cruel  suflfering  on  the  agricultural  classes  of 
Attica,  who  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  farms  year  by  year 
to  be  ravaged  by  the  invader.  Hence  it  was  certain  that,  when 
the  guiding  hand  of  Pericles  was  removed,  the  Ecclesia  would  be 
driven  by  anger,  fear,  or  ambition  into  abandouing  the  narrow  line 
of  policy  which  ho  had  marked  out  for  it.  We  shall  soon  be  able 
to  trace  the  results  of  his  removal,  by  noting  the  increasing  scope 
and  variety  of  the  efforts  of  Athens  during  the  few  succeediug 
years. 

The  Peloponnesian  army,  which  marched  up  from  the  Isthmus 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles  (June,  429  ?),  did  not  repeat 
the  ravages  of  the  two  preceding  years.    King  Archi-   Aronidainus 
damus  this  time  left  Attica  untouched—perhaps  the  before  piataea. 
renewed  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Athens  frightened  him — and 
turned  northward  to  strike  at  a  smaller  prey.     Plataea  had  for  the 
last  two  years  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  contained  only 
a  small  garrison  of  some  five  hundred  men.    To  oblige  his  Boeo- 
tian allies,  Archidamus  had   determined  to  dislodge  this  outpost 
of  Athenian  power.    When  his  army  sat  down  before  their  walls, 
the  Plataeans  protested  that  half  a  century  before  Pausanias  the 
Spartan,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  had  pronounced 
the  soil  of  Plataea  hallowed  ground,  and  guaranteed  its  perpetual 
autonomy.    They  therefore  begged  Archidamus  to  remember  this 
sacred  obligation,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces.    The  king  replied  by 
an  offer  to  leave  them  unmolested,  if  they  would  become  allies  of 
Sparta,  or  even  if  they  would  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens 
and  stand  neutral  in  the  war.    To  this  the  Plataeans  answered  that 
as  their  families  and  their  goods  had  been  removed  to  Athens, 
and  were  in  the  custody  of  their  allies,  they  were  not  free  agents ; 
hut  that,  if  they  were  permitted,  they  would  send  an  envoy  to  beg 
from  the  Athenian  Ecclesia  leave  to  become  neutrals.    Archidamus 
then  made  a  very  liberal  offer ;  he  promised  to  allow  the  Plataeans 
to  depart,  after  handing  over  the  town  and  district  to  the  custody 
of  Sparta,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  buildings,  orchards,  planta- 
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tiniis,  ami  GO  forth  contained  therein.  They  should  be  held  in 
trust  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  kept  in  good  order,  and 
ro8t<»rcd  to  the  Platacans  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  He 
was  even  roa<ly  to  guarantee  an  allowance  to  the  exiled  citizens 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  cultivation  of  their  land. 

This  proposal  tempted  the  Plataeans  sorely,  but  they  again 
required  permission  to  communicate  with  Athens.  Archidamus 
granted  leave,  and  messengers  went  forth  from  the  city,  only  to 
return  with  the  answer  that  "  Athens  never  deserted  her  allies,  and 
would  not  now  neglect  the  Plataeans,  but  succour  them  with  all 
lier  mij^ht.  Wherefore  the  alliance  must  stand,  and  the  attack  of 
the  Spartans  be  withstood."  Accordingly  the  proposals  of  Archi- 
damus were  rejected,  and  the  siege  began. 

After  running  a  continuous  line  of  palisades  around  the  little 

town,  the  Spartans  commenced  to  throw  up  a  mound  against  one 

siese  of     portiou  of  the  wall,  intending  to  raise  it  until  it  filled 

piataea.  ^p  the  ditch  and  rose  level  with  the  battlements,  so 
as  to  furnish  a  path  into  the  city.  To  foil  this  design,  the  Plataeans 
kept  raising  the  height  of  the  wall  as  the  mound  grew,  and,  when 
this  i)roved  an  inadequate  defence,  pierced  through  the  lower  course 
of  their  ramparts  and  ran  a  tunnel  into  the  interior  of  the  mound. 
Through  this  tunnel  they  removed  the  earth  in  such  quantities 
that  the  mound  kept  crumbling  and  sinking  in.  The  Spartans, 
however,  foiled  this  method  of  defence  by  heaping  on  the  mound, 
not  loose  mould,  but  crates  and  hurdles  tightly  wedged  up  with 
clay.  Finding  themselves  in  imminent  danger,  the  Plataeans  next 
built  a  crescent-shaped  wall  in  rear  of  the  threatened  point,  with 
materials  taken  from  the  deserted  houses  of  the  city.  When, 
therefore,  the  mound  had  accomplished  its  purpose,  the  Spartans 
found  themselves  in  front  of  a  second  line  of  wall,  connected  at  its 
ends  with  the  original  fortifications.  By  the  time  that  this  was 
done,  the  season  was  so  far  a-lvanced  that  Archidamus  gave  up  all 
hope  of  capturing  Piataea  in  the  current  year.  He  resolved  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  homewards.  Accordingly  ho  surrounded  the. city  with 
carefully  planned  lines  of  circumvallation,  consisting  of  two  sub- 
stantial walls  of  unbaked  brick,  with  towers  at  regular  intervals; 
v-^'-    ono/i   +iie  one  inward  and  the  other  outward,  in  case  any 
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afctempts  might  be  made  by  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  blockade. 
In  front  of  each  of  the  faces  lay  a  ditch,  while  the  space  between 
the  two  walls  provided  dwelling-space  for  the  troops.  Leaving  a 
force,  consisting  half  of  Boeotians  and  half  of  Peloponnesians,  to 
maintain  these  lines,  Archidamus  marched  back  to  Corinth  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army. 

During  the  summer,  while  the  army  of  Archidamus  remained  in 
Boeotia,  the  Athenians  had  kept  within  their  walls.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that,  when  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had 
departed,  they  made  no  attempt  to  relievo  Plataea,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  assurances  of  assistance  which  they  had  given  to  its  in- 
habitants at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  with  Archidamus.  But 
in  the  whole  of  429  b.o.  the  Athenians  made  no  expeditions  near 
home;  the  military  interest  of  the  year  is  centred  entirely  in 
operations  in  the  distant  land  of  Acarnania, 

At  the  same  time  that  Archidamus  laid  siege  to  Plataea,  a  small 
Peloponnesian  expedition  under  a'  Spartan  ofiBcer  named  Cnemus, 
had.  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  operation*  Ia 
joined  the  land  forces  of  the  Leucadians  and  Ambra-   Acamante.. 
ciots.     They  were  bent  on  conquering  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  the  only  continental  allies  whom  Athens 
possessed  in  Western  Greece.    A  long  feud  had  existed  between 
the  Corinthian  colonists  on  the  shore,  and  the  Acarnanian  and 
Amphilochian  highlanders  of  the  inland;    the  former  were  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  had  of  late 
brought  matters  to  a  head  by  seizing  Argos,  the  capital  of  the 
Amphilochian  tribe.    It  was  owing  to  this  local  quarrel,  and  not 
to  any  love  for  Athens,  that  the  Acarnanians  are  found  enrolled 
in  the  Athenian  alliance.    When  Cnemus  had  been  joined  by  the 
troops  of  Leucas  and  the  other  Corinthian  towns,  and  had  further 
strengthened  himself  by  summoning  to  his  standard  a  number  of 
the  predatory  barbarian  tribes  of  Epirus,  he  advanced  on  Stratus, 
the  chief  city  of  Acarnania.    At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of 
Peloponnesian  ships  collected  at  Corinth,  and  set  sail  down  the 
gulf  towards  Naupactus.     The  only  Athenian  force  in  these  waters 
consisted  of  twenty  galleys  under  an  able  officer  named  Phormio, 
who  was  pruising  oif  the  straits  of  Rhium,  to  protect  Naupactus 
and  blockade  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
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Botli  by  land  and  by  sea  the  operationa  of  the  FeloponnesiaDS 
miscarried  miserably.  Cnemua  collected  a  very  considerable  army, 
but  as  lie  sent  his  men  forward  to  attack  Stratus  by  three  separate 
roads,  he  exposed  them  to  defeat  in  detail.  His  centre,  composed 
of  his  Epirot  auxiliaries,  was  routed  by  the  Stratians,  and  the  Greek 
troops  on  cither  flank  were  then  compelled  to  retire  without  having 
Htruck  a  blow.  By  sea  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  even 
more  disgraceful ;  the  Corinthian  admirals  Machaon  and  Isocrates 
were  so  scared,  when  they  came  across  the  squadron  of  Phormio  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  that,  although  they  mustered  forty-seven 
ships  to  his  twenty,  they  took  up  the  defensive.  Huddling  together 
in  a  circle,  they  shrank  from  his  attack,  and  allowed  themselves  to 

Phormio's    ^  hustlcd  and  worried  into  the  Achaian  harbour  of 

Boa-flghta  Patrae,  losing  several  ships  in  their  flight.  Presently 
reinforcements  arrived ;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  raised  to  no 
less  than  seventy-seven  vessels,  and  three  Spartan  oflBcera  were 
sent  on  board,  to  compel  the  Corinthian  admirals,  who  had  |}ehaved 
so  badly,  to  do  their  best  in  future.  The  whole  squadron  then  set 
out  to  hunt  down  Phormio.  They  found  him  with  his  twenty 
ships  coasting  along  the  Aetolian  shore  towards  Naupactus,  and  at 
once  set  out  in  pursuit.  The  long  chase  separated  the  larger  fleet 
into  scattered  knots,  and  gave  the  fighting  a  disconnected  and 
irregular  character.  While  the  rear  ships  of  Phormio's  squadron 
were  compelled  to  run  on  shore  a  few  miles  outside  Naupactua, 
the  eleven  leading  vessels  reached  the  harbour  in  safety.  Finding 
that  he  was  now  only  pursued  by  about  a  score  of  the  enemy— the 
rest  having  stayed  behind  to  take  possession  of  the  stranded 
Athenian  vessels — Phormio  came  boldly  out  of  port  again.  His 
eleven  vessels  took  six,  and  sunk  one  of  their  piu-suers ;  and  then, 
pushing  on  westward,  actually  succeeded  in  recapturing  most  of 
the  nine  ships  which  had  been  lost  in  the  morning.  This  engage- 
ment, though  it  had  no  great  results,  was  considered  the  most 
daring  feat  performed  by  the  Athenian  navy  during  the  whole  war. 
Phormio  was  soon  after  reinforced  from  Athens,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians sailed  back  to  Corinth.  "While  they  lay  there,  Brasidas, 
one  of  the  Spartan  officers  serving  on  board  the  squadron,  carried 
lut  a  sudden  aiid  desperate  feat  of  arms  which  gave  earnest  of  his 

nf."->  achievements.    Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
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Megarian  navy  had  been  lying  in  port,  without  daring  to  venture 
out  into  the  Saronic  Q-ulf.  It  amounted  to  forty  vessels,  of  which 
many  were  old^nd  leaky,  but  all  could  be  used  for  a  short  cruise. 
Choosing  the  best  of  their  crews,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders 
marched  them  overland  to  Megara,  each  man  carrying  his  oar  and 
mat,  and  manned  the  galleys  at  nightfall.  Then  Descent  on 
suddenly  putting  out  to  sea,  they  captured  three  saiamia 
Athenian  galleys  which  were  blockading  the  port  of  Nisaea,  and 
afterwards  landed  on  Salamis.  That  island  had  been  considered 
a  secure  refuge  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  full  of  cattle  and 
property  that  had  been  removed  for  safety  out  of  Attica.  All  this 
the  Peloponnesians  swept  off,  and  so  promptly  did  they  act  that 
they  re-emborked  unharmed  with  their  prisoners  and  spoil.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  thronged  down  in  rage  and  uproar  to  man  the 
galleys  that  lay  at  Peiraeus,  were  too  late  to  catch  a  single  one  of 
the  marauders. 

With  the  exception  of  a  fierce  but  fruitless  inroad  made  by  the 
Thracian  allies  of  Athens  into  Macedonia,  no  other  operations  took 
place  in  429  b.c.  The  winter  passed  uneventfully,  and  the  war 
seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  showing  any  signs  of  producing  a  definite 
result.  But  although  the  Spartan  invasion  of  428  b.c.  had  no  more 
effect  than  those  of  the  preceding  years,  yet  in  the  late  summer 
there  occurred  an  event  so  fraught  with  evil  omens  for  Athens,  as 
to  threaten  the  whole  fabric  of  her  empire.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  an  important  subject  state  made 
an  endeavour  to  free  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  fleet.  Lesbos 
was  one  of  the  two  Aegean  islands  which  still  remained  free  from 
tribute,  and  possessed  a  considerable  war-navy.  Among  its  five 
towns'  Mitylene  was  the  chief,  and  far  exceeded  the  others  in 
wealth  and  resources.  It  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  who  had 
long  been  yearning  to  revolt,  and  had  made  careful  preparation  by 
accumulating  warlike  stores  and  enlisting  foreign  Revolt  of 
mercenaries.  Before  their  arrangements  were  quite  i^esbos. 
complete,  their  neighbours  of  Tenedos  and  Methymna  sent  secret 
information  to  Athens  of  the  intended  rebellion.  The  Athenians 
at  first  hardly  credited  the  news,  and  thought  it  a  serious  matter 
to  have  to  add  such  a  powerful  state  to  the  list  of  their  enemies. 

^  Mitylene,  Methymna,  Antissa,  Eresus,  Pyrrha. 
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They  sent  ambassadors  to  pacify  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  without 
any  result.  The  whole  island  except  Methymna,  where  a  democracy 
ruled,  rose  in  arms,  and  determined  to  send  for  aid  to  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  at  once  despatched  against  Mitylene  a  squadron  of 
forty  ships  under  CleTppides,  which  had  just  been  equipped  for  a 
cruise  in  Peloponncsian  waters.  This  force  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Lesbian  fleet,  and  drove  it  back  into  the  harbour  of 
Mitylene.  To  gain  time  for  assistance  from  across  the  Aegean  to 
arrive,  the  Lesbians  now  pretended  to  be  anxious  to  surrender,  and 
cngageil  Cleippides  in  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  while  they 
were  repeating  their  demands  at  Sparta.  But  at  last  the  Athenian 
grew  suspicious,  established  a  close  blockade  of  Mitylene  by  sea, 
and  landed  a  small  force  of  hoplites  to  hold  a  fortified  camp  on  shore. 

The  autumn  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Lesbian  envoys  who  had 
been  sent  to  Sparta  were  conducted  to  Olympia,  where  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  Peloponnesian  states  were  just  assembling 
to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  games.  Here  they  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  confederates,  dwelling  not  so  much  on 
individual  instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Athens,  as  on  the 
fact  that  her  empire  made  impossible  that  autonomy  which  was 
the  right  of  every  state,  and  complaining  that  though  they  had 
only  entered  the  Dolian  League  to  aid  in  freeing  the  Aegean  from 
the  Persians,  they  were  now  employed  against  their  will  in  every 
private  quarrel  which  Athens  waged  with  another  Greek  city. 
iJelieving  the  revolt  of  the  Lesbians  to  be  the  earnest  of  a  general 
rising  of  all  the  vassals  of  Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  their  favour.  The  land  contingents  of 
the  various  states  were  summoned  to  the  Isthmus — ^though  the 
harvest  was  now  ripe,  and  the  allies  were  loath  to  leave  their 
reaping — while  it  was  also  determined  to  haul  over  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus  the  fleet  which  had  fought  against  Phormio,  and  then  to 
despatch  it  to  relieve  Mitylene. 

It  would  seem  that  much  of  this  temporary  burst  of  activity 
among  the  Peloponnesians  was  due  to  the  idea  that  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  and  the  four  years  of  costly  and  indecisive 
war,  was  now  brought  very  low  in  resources.  They  were  soon 
undeceived;  the  Athenians  were  furious  at  the  idea  that  their 
vassals  were  now  about  to  be  stirred  up  to  revolt,  and  strained 
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every  nerve  to  defend  themselves.  While  the  blockade  of  Mityleno 
was  kept  up,  and  a  hundred  galleys  cruised  in  the  Aegean  to 
intercept  any  succours  sent  to  Lesbos,  another  squadron  of  a 
hundred  ships  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  and  harried  the  coastland 
with  a  systematic  ferocity  that  surpassed  any  of  their  previous 
doings.  To  complete  the  crews  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
now  afloat  and  in  active  service  proved  so  great  a  drain  on  the 
military  force  of  Athens,  that  not  only  the  ThStes  but  citizens  of 
the  higher  classes  were  drafted  on  shipboard.  Nevertheless  the 
eflfect  which  they  designed  by  this  display  of  power  was  fully  pro- 
duced. To  defend  their  own  harvests  the  confederates  who  had  met 
at  the  Isthmus  went  homewards,  while  the  dismay  at  the  strength 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  so  great  that  the  plan  of  sending  naval 
lud  to  Lesbos  was.  put  off  for  the  present.  Only  a  Lacedaemonian 
officer  named  Salaethus  was  secretly  sent  across  to  Mityleue,  when 
winter  had  already  arrived ;  he  was  but  a  poor  reinforcement  when 
the  Lesbians  had  been  expecting  a  whole  fleet  to  come  to  their  aid. 

All  through  the  winter  of  428-7  B.o.  the  blockade  of  Mitylene 
was  kept  up,  though  its  maintenance  proved  a  great  drain  on  the 
resources  of  Athens.  On  the  land  side  a  considerable  gt^^  of 
force  of  hoplites  under  Paches  strengthened  the  troops  Mityiene. 
already  on  the  spot,  and  made  it  possible  to  wall  the  city  in 
with  lines  of  circumvallation.  To  provide  funds  for  the  siege,  the 
Athenians,  having  now  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  the  hoarded 
treasure  of  the  Delian  League,  raised  two  hundred  talents  from 
among  themselves  by  a  property-tax,  and  also  sent  round  galleys  to 
collect  extra  contributions  from  their  allies. 

When  the  spring  of  427  B.c.  arrived,  the  Spartans  determined  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  send  aid  to  Lesbos;  but  the  fear  of 
imperilling  all  their  naval  resources  in  a  single  expedition  kept 
them  from  despatching  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size.  Only  forty-two 
galleys,  under  an  admiral  named  Alcidas,  were  sent  forth  from 
Corinth.  This  squadron  managed  to  cross  the  Aegean  without 
meeting  the  Athenians,  by  steering  a  cautious  and  circuitous  course 
among  the  islands.  But  eo  much  time  was  lost  on  the  way,  that 
on  arriving  off  Embatum  in  Ionia,  Alcidas  found  that  Mitylene 
had  surrendered  just  seven  days  before. 

The  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Mitylene  were  peculiar.    Pro- 


Thcao  terms  amounted  to  a  surrender  at  discretion,  and  wei 
granted  by  the  Athenian  general.  Placing  the  leading  me 
oligarchical  x>arty  in  bonds  at  Tenedos,  he  let  the  rest  of  tl 
remain  undisturbed,  only  throwing  a  strong  garrison  into  1 
A  few  days  after  the  capitulation  Alcidas  and  his  fleet  a 
Asiatic  w^aters.  Learning  the  fall  of  Mitylene,  he  made  c 
ward,  and,  after  intercepting  many  merchant  vessels  off  tl 
coast  and  brutally  slaying  their  crews,  returned  to  Corintl 
having  struck  a  single  blow  for  the  cause  of  Sparta.  F^ 
reduced  Antissa,  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  the  three  Lesbii 
which  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  Mitylene,  and  was  the; 
sail  home,  takin<;  with  him  the  Laco]      .  n;     iral  Salaol 
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Df  the  Mitylenaeans,  not  merely  the  prisoners  at  Athens^  but 
QTory  adult  male  m  the  city,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  their 
wives  and  families  sold  as  slaves.  It  is  some  explanation  but  no 
excuse  for  this  horrible  decree  that  Lesbos  had  been  an  especially 
fiKvoured  ally,  and  that  its  revolt  had  for  a  moment  put  Athens  in 
deadly  feat  of  a  general  rising  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 

Cleon  the  leather-seller,  the  author  of  this  infamous  decree,  was 

one  of  the  statesmen  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  stamp,  whose  rise 

had  been  rendered  possible  by  the  democratic  changes 

which  Pericles  had  introduced  into  the  state.    We 

need  not  brand  him  with  ignominy,  as  did  Aristophanes,  for  being 

low-bom  and  ill-educated,  or  following  a  distasteful  trade ;  but  his 

diaracter  Is  sufficiently  blackened  by  the  acknowledged  facts  of  his 

•hifltory.    He  had  first  made  himself  known  as  an  uncompromising 

democrat,  and  a  captious  critic  of  every  one  who  held  an  office ; 

erm  Pericles  himself  had  suffered  from  his  boisterous  assaults. 

Oeon  was  one  of  those  men  who,  being  gifted  with  very  moderate 

ahUitiefl^  endeavour   to   thrust   themselves   to  the  front  by  the 

profession  of  a  narrow  and  unscrupulous  patriotism.    He  openly 

treated  international  morality  as  non-existent,  and  proclaimed  that 

his  country's  interest  overrode  all  considerations  of  right  and 

wrong,    Cleon's  ability  was  limited  to  a  power  of  gauging  very 

iccarately  the  varying  moods  of  the  Ecclesia.  He  rose  to  notoriety 

by  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 

it,  and  by  always  coming  forward  to  lead  the  assault  on  any 

b       an  or  general  who  made  himself  obnoxious  to  popular  pre- 

ie.     The  chief  victims  of  his  invective  were  the  remains  of  the 

Conservative  party,  whom  he  unceasingly  accused  of  sympa- 

Uiising  with  Sparta  and  designedly  mismanaging  the  war.    It  is 

unfortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  portrait  has  been  drawn 

for  us  by  two  authors  whom  ho  had  personally  injured  :  he  had 

driven  the  historian  Thucydides  into  exile,  and  endeavoured  to 

deprive  the  comic  dramatist  Aristophanes  of  his  citizenship.     But 

even  when  we  discount  the  wholesale  charges  of  cowardice,  cornip- 

tion,  cruelty,  and  shamelessness  brought  against  him  by  those 

hors,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  a  bane  to  his  country.     The 

£8man  who  preaches  to  the  populace  that  they  are  infallible  and 

iscient,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  them  to  cast  aside 
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l^riiiciple  and  giildo  themselves  by  self-iDteresfc  alone,  is  the  most 
|H*rnicious  prodact  of  democracy.  Cleon's  action  at  the  Mityienaeaa 
du1>atc  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  his  public  life. 

Oil  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  debate  the  motion  of  Cleonhad 
been  ^xisscd,  and  a  galley  sent  off  to  Paches  at  Mitylene,  bidding 
liiiu  slay  nil  the  Lesbians;  but  on  the  next  morning,  when  men 
lliuu«:;l)t  over  the  matter  in  cold  blood,  there  arose  such  a  revukdon 
of  fouling  among  the  citizens  of  the  better  sort,  that  the  piytaneis 
were  induced  to  reassemble  the  Ecclesia,  and  bring  forward  the 
^    question  of  the  fate  of  Mitylene  for  a  second  decision. 

The  second     * 

Mityiexxaean  Cloou  stuck  to  his  bloodthirsty  resolution ;  he  openly 
debate.       ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  Athenian  empire  rested  on  fear  alone, 

and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  allies  in  a  wholesome 
state  of  fear  was  to  visit  the  Mitylenaeans  \vith  the  harshest  punish- 
nient  that  could  bo  devised.  If  the  assembly  voted  one  thing  one 
day  and  another  the  next,  it  would  become  the  laughing-stock  of 
Greece;  while  its  imbecile  good-nature  would  encourage  other 
states  to  revolt,  in  the  expectation  that,  even  if  they  were  subdued, 
they  would  not  faro  very  ill. 

Diodotus,  the  orator  who  came  forward  to  answer  Cleon,  ^ 
not  dare  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  assembly,  but  rather  strove 
to  demonstrate  that  expediency  required  Athens  to  refirain  from 
wholesale  massacre.  "  Let  the  leaders  be  put  to  trial,"  he  said, 
<'  but  the  rest  left  alone.  If  you  condemn  the  common  people  of 
^litylene,  who  took  no  part  in  the  revolt,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
possession  of  arms  attacked  the  rebels,  you  are  not  merely  slaying 
your  benefactors,  but  committing  a  political  blunder.  At  present 
the  ruling  classes  in  every  allied  state  are  ready  to  revolt,  while  the 
proletariate  is,  on  the  whole,  well  disposed  towards  Athens.  Bat  If 
you  execute  all  the  Mitylenaeans  without  distinction,  the  popnlaoe 
in  every  city  will  feel  that  their  cause  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
nobles,  and  revolts  for  the  future  will  be  desperate  and  unanimoua." 
Such  arguments  won  over  the  Ecclesia  to  the  side  of  mercy.  The 
decree  of  Cleon  was  rescinded  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  seooiid 
galley  sent  off  to  stay  Paches  from  the  massacre  which  he  had  beea 
directed  to  commence.  But  the  first  ship  had  now  a  start  of  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  all  posslUe 
8[X}cd,  or  the  reprieve  would  come  too  late.    The  friends  and  repre- 
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ficntatives  of  the  Mitylenaeans-  promised  the  crew  great  rewards  if 
they  would  only  arrive  in  time;  and,  stimulated  by  their  promises, 
the  vessel  made  an  extraordinarily  rapid  passage.  The  oarsmen 
took  their  food  at  the  bench,  and  rested  in  relays,  so  that  the  ship's 
progress  never  slackened.  By  extraordinary  exertions  the  bearers  of 
the  reprieve  contrived  to  reach  Lesbos  only  a  few  hours  after  Pachcs 
had  received  the  first  despatch,  and  before  he  had  time  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

Thus  the  majority  of  the  Mitylenaeans  were  saved;  but  all  their 
leaders  and  prominent  men,  not  less  than  a  thousand  in  number, 
were  put  to  death:  the  mercy  of  the  Athenian  Fate  of 
Ecclesia  would  have  been  called  reckless  bloodthirsti-  i«osbo8. 
ness  in  most  other  ages.  The  land  of  the  Lesbians  was  divided 
into  three  thousand  lots,  of  which  a  tenth  was  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  while  the  rest  were  granted  out  to  Athenian  cleruchs,  who 
became  the  landlords  of  the  old  owners,  and  permitted  them  to 
cultivate  their  own  estates  at  a  rent  of  two  minae  per  annum. 

Nothing  can  illustrate  more  strongly  the  emotional  and  incon- 
sistent character  of  the  Athenians  than  the  fate  of  Paches,  the 
conqueror  of  Mitylene.  On  his  return  home  he  was  prosecuted . 
before  the  dicastery  for  having  done  violence  to  two  Mitylenaean 
ladies,  whose  husbands  he  had  put  to  death.  The  anger  excited 
by  this  atrocity  found  such  outspoken  expression,  that  the  criminal 
fell  on  his  sword  before  the  eyes  of  his  judges,  in  order  to  anticipate 
his  certain  condemnation  to  death.  Yet  the  mob,  which  howled 
down  Paches,  had  contemplated  an  outrage  on  a  scale  a  thousand- 
fold greater  than  that  which  their  victim  had  committed. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  427  B.C.,  while  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Mitylene  were  in  progress,  another  blockade  had  been  drawing  to  an 
end,  in  a  land  nearer  Athens.  Plataea  had  now  been  besieged  ever 
since  the  summer  of  429  b.c.,  and  as  the  Athenians  had  belied  their 
promises,  and  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  the  garrison 
were  drawing  near  the  end  of  their  stores.  Starvation  was  grow- 
ing so  threatening  by  the  end  of  the  winter  of  428-7  b.c,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  garrison  determined  to  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  break  out.  Eupompidas  the  Plataean  commander  The  sortie 
persuaded  about  fifty  Athenians  and  a  hundred  and  ^om  piataea. 
seventy  of  his  own  countrymen  to  follow  him,  though  the  prospect 
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:-i:r.:l  :r.r:.  ■■.:::z  =3  in  aocru:::  o:  orders  from  Si^rta,  which 

p;.^.,^,      ''-"■'■-  ^--'^■^  '^"li-  fr  a  capitulation.    Tho  reason  of 

'.^-.t.fjL&iez.  x.\y  v .3-  ^v^^  ^}^g  Ephors  intended  to  make  a  dia- 

Tii.cti- Ti,  if  over  pi'-ico  v.ith  Athens  became  necessar}',  between 
]/.  icrs  v.hich  had  been  captured  by  force  and  those  which  made  a 
voluntary  .surrender.  At  last  the  besieged  were  brought  so  low 
that  tho}'  surrendered  at  discretion,  on  tho  ominous  condition 
'*  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  allowed  to  punish  tho  guilty." 
*''»vo  judges  were  sent  down  from  Sparta,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
.^•••rison,  two  hundrctl  Plataeans  and  twent^'-five  Athenians,  were 
prf.i.fiir.(l  ixjforc  them.    The  trial  proved  a  i)roposterous  force;  tho 
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rs  were  asked  one  after  the  other  "  whether  during  the  war 
A  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies." 
iing  the  only  possible  reply,  they  were  condemned  without 
Dn  to  suffer  death.  It  was  to  no  effect  that  xhe  piataeans 
aders  pleaded  in  their  behalf  the  many  services  eacecuted. 
Plataea  had  done  to  the  cause  of  Greece  during  past  times, 
lecially  in  the  Persian  war.  The  Thebans,  who  had  never 
1  the  massacre  of  their  three  hundred  citizens  at  the  out- 
f  the  war,  answered  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective,  and  put 
assure  on  their  Spartan  allies  that  the  sentence  was  at  once 
out.  Thus  fell  Plataea  after  two  full  years  of  siege,  in  the 
mmer  of  the  war. 

Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  of  the  conquered  town, 
(hed  its  houses,  and  left  nothing  standing  on  the  spot  save 
pie  of  Hera,  and  a  sort  of  vast  inn  or  caravanserai  for  strangers, 
they  built  with  the  stonework  of  the  ruined  dwellings. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BPHACTERIA   AND  DELIUM,   427-424  B.C. 

'J'liE  same  summer  which  saw  the  fall  of  Plataea  and  Mitylene 
beheld  the  first  grave  instance  of  divergence  from  the  policy  of 
Pericles  of  which  the  Athenians  had  yet  been  gnilty.  Although 
they  were  conscious  of  the  imminent  danger  in  the  Aegean  which 
they  had  just  escaped,  they  now  proceeded  to  indulge  in  a  lash 
and  venturesome  expedition  far  from  home.  In  Sicily  a  war  wa8 
at  this  moment  raging  between  Syracuse — ^with  whom  were  allied 
CTcla,  ScliQUs,  and  Acragas,  together  with  the  Italiot  town  of  Loeri 
— and  a  confederacy  of  the  three  Ionian  cities  of  Nazos,  Gatanai 
and  Leontini,  joined  with  Camarina  and  the  Italiots  of  Bhe^om. 
Wo  are  assured  that  the  interference  of  Athens  in  this  distant  strife 
was  due  to  a  desire  to  establish  a  footing  in  Sicily,  and  to  a  pLin 
for  ruining  the  com  trade  with  the  West,  which  formed  ihe  most 
profitable  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Corinth.  Twenty  Athenian 
ships  under  Laches  sailed  round  by  Corcyra  to  Rhegium,  where 
they  joined  the  fleet  of  the  Ionian  cities^  and  next  spring  engaged 
in  a  desultory  naval  campaign  which  brought  neither  party  any 
gain. 

The  later  months  of  427  B.C.  were  also  notable  for  a  fierce 
sedition  in  Corcyra,  where  a  party  which  favoured  peace  with 
Corinth  made  a  desperate  rising,  and  strove  to  put  down  the 
democracy,  which  was  responsible  for  the  alliance  with  Athens  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Spartans  determined  to  strengthen 
their  friends  by  sending  to  their  aid  the  fleet  which  had  failed  to 
relieve  Mitylene.  But  Alcidas  once  more  arrived  too  late;  the 
Ilorcyraean  oligarchs  were  put  down,  and  the  victorious  democratic 
■*'»tion  took  a  bloody  and  reckless   revenge  on  their  defeated 
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opponents.  Several  hundreds,  inclodiDg  many  who  were  bnocent 
of  treason,  were  put  to  death  without  any  regular  trial  or  con- 
demnaticxi. 

The  next  year  of  the  war,  426  b.o.,  was  perhaps  the  least  eventful 
which  had  passed  since  the  outhreslk  of  hostilities.  A  second  out- 
break of  the  plague  occurred  at  Athens,  but  it  wrought  no  very 
great  destruction  of  life  in  comparison  with  the  awful  visitation  of 
480  B.C.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition 
— as  reckless  though  not  so  remote  as  that  which  had  been  sent  to 
Sicily — ^which  marked  once  more  the  tendency  of  the  Athenians 
to  engage  in  distant  adventures.  Demosthenes,  the  j>emo«th«nfl« 
general  who  was  now  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  Aetoua, 
in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  which  had  once  belonged  to  **®^*^« 
Fhormio,  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the  numerous  and  war- 
like tribes  of  Aetolia,  who  had  up  to  this  moment  preserved  their 
neutrality.  The  Messenians  of  Kaupactus  had  persuaded  him  that 
their  Aetolian  neighbours  were  so  uncivilized  and  so  untrained  to 
regular  war,  that  they  would  yield  to  a  bold  attack,  and  consent  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Accordingly  Demosthenes  took  with 
him,  besides  his  own  hoplites,  forces  from  Naupactus  and  Zacyn- 
thus,  and  started  up  into  the  Aetolian  hills.  He  captured  a  village 
or  two,  but  presently  the  whole  country  side  turned  out  in  arms, 
and  the  lightly  equipped  mountaineers  so  vexed  and  galled  the 
invaders  that  Demosthenes  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  When 
<mee  he  began  to  retire  he  was  so  closely  pressed  that  his  whole 
army  broke  up,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  Naupactus  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  its  numbers. 

It  was  of  some  solace  to  Athenian  pride,  but  of  little  use  to 
Athenian  policy,  that  a  few  months  later  Demosthenes  succeeded 
in  retrieving  his  military  reputation  by  a  brilliant  victory  in 
Acamania.  The  detachment  of  Peloponnesian  troops,  which  had 
been  sent  to  that  country  in  429  b.c.,  had  been  once  more  joined 
by  the  hoplites  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  was 
again  attacking  the  Acamanians.  Demosthenes,  massing  the  whole 
disposable  forces  of  his  allies,  threw  himself  between  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  and  their  reserves.  On  one  day  he  defeated  the 
Peloponnesians  and  slew  their  leader,  Eurylochus ;  on  the  next  he 
iell  upon  the  Ambraciot  reinforcements  which  were  advancing  to 
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'A\\  the  defeated  force,  and  almost  exterminated  them.    The  blovr 

to  Ainbracia  was  so  great    that   in   the  opinion  uf 

oipae.       Tliucydides  it  was  the  heaviest  which  fell  on  any  city 

420  B.C.      jjj  ^jjg  whole  war,  and  tlie  pro[X)rtion  of  the  military 


sbHgth  of  the  place  which  was  destroyed  was  almost  incredibly 
ll^e.  But  the  victory  led  to  an  unexpected  result ;  the  Acama- 
ulans,  knowing  themselves  to  be  free  from  any  further  danger  from 
their  mii^hbours  of  the  sea-coast,  made  a  separate  peace  with  them. 
The  Athenian  alliance  had  served  their  purpose  in  preserving  them 
from  coniiuest  by  the  Corinthian  colonists,  and  they  had  no  longer 
anv  keen  interest  in  the  war.  Thus  Demosthenes,  thourrh  he  ha-i 
oripitk'd  an  enemy  of  Athens  by  his  victory,  had  also  taken  uff 
the  elge  of  the  devotion  of  a  zealous  and  useful  ally. 

The  year  425  B.C.  was  destined  to  be  more  fruitful  in  decisive 
events  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  since  the  opening  of  the 
war.  Those  events,  however,  sprung  not  from  the  deliberate  ]»lans 
of  eitlur  sile,  but  from  a  mere  chance.  Early  in  the  year  the 
Atlienians,  still  following  their  visionary  scheme  for  establishing  a 
fouthoM  in  Sicily,  had  determined  to  send  out  reinforcements  \^ 
Lachos.  A  lleet  of  forty  ships,  under  an  officer  named  Eurymetloii, 
was  dos[)atohed  to  join  him.  Demosthenes,  too,  sailed  with  this 
squa<lron :  he  had  returned  to  Athens  since  his  victories  in  Acarnania, 
and  was  now  g'»ing  back  to  his  post.  After  Eurymedon  and 
Demosthenes  had  rounded  Taenarum,  a  storm  compelled  them  to 
^  ])ut  into  the  Messenian  harlx)ur  of  Pylos,*  and  keit 

Demosthenos  ^  rX 

at  Pyiijs.  them  wind-bound  for  several  days.  The  sailors  ven- 
tured  ashore,  and,  to  secure  themselves  from  sudden 
attacks  of  the  reloi>onnesians,  threw  up  a  light  entrenchment  on 
the  rocky  lieadland  which  forms  the  northern  point  of  the  Pyliau 
bay.  The  stay  of  the  fleet  was  protracted  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  admirals,  and  it  presently  occurred  to  Demosthenes 
that  the  extemporized  fort  might  be  strengthened  and  made  a 
permanent  base  for  incursions  against  the  western  shore  of  the 
Peloponnese.  It  was  perched  on  an  extraordinarily  inaccessible 
spot,  conmianded  a  good  harbourage,  and  lay  in  that  Messenian 
district  whose  Helots  had  risen  so  often  against  the  Spartan. 
Accordingly  Demosthenes  persuaded  his  men  to  entrench   the 

1  Probably  not  the  same  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor  mentioned  on  p.  d4. 
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headland  as  best  they  could,  piling  stone  on  stone  Into  a  strong 
though  rough  wall  wherever  it  was  possible  to  ascend  the  slope 
on  the  land  side,  till  the  fort  was  made  tenable  against  any  ordinary 
assault.  On  the  sea  side  the  cliffs  allowed  of  approach  oi 
one  narrow  slip  of  beach,  where  lay  the  landing-place  at 
the  Athenians  had  gone  ashore.  When  the  work  of  fortificatfl 
had  been  completed,  Eurymedon  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Sicily 
with  thirty-filve  ships,  leaving  Demosthenes  with  five  to  hold  the 
fort. 

The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Pylos  soon  reached  Sparta,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Athenian  force  which  had  landed  was  so 
exaggerated  by  report,  that  the  ephors  sent  in  hot  haste  to  recall 
the  Peloponnesian  army,  which  had  marched  a  few  weeks  before 
to  carry  out  the  usual  summer  raid  into  Attica.  Accordingly, 
King  Agis  with  his  host  quitted  their  ravaging,  and  set  out 
homeward.  At  the  same  moment  the  fleet,  which  had  been  so 
unfortunately  tardy  at  Mitylene  and  Corcyra,  was  summoned  up 
to  complete  the  blockade  of  Pylos  on  the  sea-front.  Demosthenes 
had  just  time  to  send  ofif  two  vessels  to  report  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  before  he  was  completely  invested  and  beset  on  all  sides. 

The  promontory  of  Pylos  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name ;  facing  it  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
and  fronting  the  whole  expanse  of  the  bay,  lies  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  a  narrow  rock  some  two  miles  in  length,  overgrown 
with  underwood  and  thickets.  As  this  island  was  the  natural  point 
which  an  Athenian  force,  desiring  to  relieve  Pylos,  would  choose 
as  its  base  of  operations,  the  Spartans  determined  to  occupy  it. 
Accordingly  they  sent  over  to  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  hoplites, 
together  with  the  usual  complement  of  light-armed  Helots  in 
attendance  on  their  masters — a  force  sufficient  to  make  any  landing 
difficult.  The  two  narrow  inlets  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
island  they  intended  to  bar  with  a  close  line  of  vessels  moored 
across  the  entrance,  but  this  design  was  not  completed. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  at  Pylos  was  exposed  to  iseveral  desperate 
attacks.     Knowing  that  an  Athenian  fleet  would  probably  appear 
ere    long    to  aid    Demosthenes,   the    Spartan  com-^egpartana 
manders  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  take  the  fort  a^^a-ck  Pyios. 
by  storm  before  it  could  be  succoured.    The  land  and  sea  fronts 
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were  simultaneously  assaulted;  on  the  fonner  side  the  posi 
was  so  strong  that  a  small  party  of  the  hesieged  was  able  to  ] 
the  Peloponnesians  at  bay.  But  a  desperate  struggle  took  \ 
on  the  narrow  slip  of  beach  where  alone  landing  was  poss 
There  Demosthenes  and  his  hoplites  stood  in  serried  rows,  \( 
trireme  after  trireme  tried  to  push  itself  up  to  the  landing-j 
and  to  throw  its  fighting-men  ashore.    Only  two  or  three  yei 
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could  approach  at  a  time,  and  the  front  on  which  fighting  c 
take  place  was  so  narrow  that  superiority  of  numbers  was  o 
avail.  After  a  prolonged  encounter  the  Peloponnesians  ba 
water;  the  diflBculty  of  the  place  had  been  too  much  for  tl 
they  had  lost  many  men,  and  their  commander,  Brasidas, 
fallen  back  on  his  deck  desperately  wounded,  at  the  moment 
he  was  endeavouring  to  leap  ashore.  The  assault,  indeed,  ha 
"enally  failed  that  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy  to  commenK 
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it,  binding  thereto  the  shiisld  of  Brandas,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  sea  at  the  moment  that  its  owner  was  struck  down. 

Before  the  Spartans  had  time  to  construct  siege-engines  or  com- 
mence a  regular  blockade  of  Pjlos,  an  Athenian  fleet  appeared  in 
the  offing.  Eurymedon  had  met  the  vessels  which  sphaoteria 
Demosthenes  had  sent  off  to  seek  him,  and  had  turned  wockaded. 
back  to  relieve  his  colleague,  after  strengthening  himself  with  the 
squadron  which  was  stationed  off  the  Aeamanian  coast.  The 
Peloponnesian  admirals,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  block  the  two 
entrances  of  the  bay  of  Fylos,  allowed  the  Athenian  flieet  to  file  into 
the  harbour,  and  engaged  it  in  the  space  of  water  between  Sphacteria 
and  the  mainland.  The  forty-three  vessels  under  the  Spartan  com- 
mander were  defeated  with  ease  by  the  fifty  galleys  of  Eurymedon. 
Five  were  taken,  and  the  rest  driven  to  run  ashore  and  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  their  friends  of  the  land  army.  The  importance  of  this 
victory  lay  in  th&  fact  that  the  Spartan  hoplites  on  Sphacteria  were 
now  comi^etely  cut  off  from  help,  and  imprisoned  on  their  island. 
They  included  some  of  the  most  important  citizens  of  the  state, 
and  were  a  very  appreciable  part  of  the  small  body  of  pure-blooded 
Lacedaemonians.  Shut  up  on  a  desolate  island,  with  provisions 
for  a  few  days  only  in  hand,  they  were  obviously  destined  to  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  unless  something  could  be  done 
to  deliver  them. 

When  the  news  from  Pylos  reached  Sparta^  the  ephors  at  once 
set  out  for  the  camp,  and  viewed  the  situation  with  their  own  eye& 
So  little  confidence  did  their  visit  bring  them,  that  they  at  once 
proposed  to  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  to  conclude  an  armistice^ 
and  offered  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
danger  of  four  hundred  of  their  own  citizens  had  brought  them  at 
once  to  a  state  of  despondency  and  humiliation,  which  no  amount 
of  suffering  inflicted  on  their  allies  would  have  produced.  The 
Athenian  commanders  consented  to  grant  a  truce,  and  to  allow  the 
blockaded  hoplites  to  be  supplied  with  a  bare  ration  of  food,  day 
by  day,  as  long  as  the  armistice  continued.  But  they  exacted  in 
return  that  the  Peloponnesian  vessels,  which  were  lying  on  shore  by 
the  camp,  should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  as  a  security  for  the  full 
observance  of  the  terms  of  the  truce.  To  this  the  ephors  consented, 
and  at  once  despatched  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peac^ 
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This  was  the  one  opportunity  wliicli  was  presented  to  the 
Allien iaiis,  daring  the  war,  of  retiring  from  the  contest  with  glory 
Abortive  ^^^  profit.  The  Spartans  announced  that  they  were 
nejfotiationfl  ready  to  revert  to  the  sUxtu%  quo  of  431  B.C.,  and 
or  peace.  ^^  ratify  a  permanent  peace ;  they  pointed  out  that 
the  war  hail  hitherto  been  inconclusive,  and  that,  if  their  over- 
tures were  now  refused,  the  next  turn  of  fortune  might  make 
the  Athouians  lament  their  lost  chance.  The  proposal  was  one 
which  Pericles  would  undoubtedly  have  accepted;  it  left  Athens 
with  her  empire  and  the  commerce  unimpaired,  and  proved  that, 
even  when  all  the  land-powers  of  Greece  banded  themselves  to- 
gether, they  had  been  unable  to  shake  her  dominion.  But  the 
firm  hand  and  cool  head  of  Pericles  no  longer  swayed  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  the  windy  demagogues  who  now  ruled  it  were  set 
uix)n  pressing  the  advantage  of  Athens  to  the  uttermost,  without 
any  regard  for  caution  or  moderation.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of 
the  ^litylenoan  debate,  Cleon  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  ultra-patriotic  party;  he  declared  that  Athens  must  not  throw 
away  her  chance  of  making  a  hard  bargain  with  Sparta,  and  pro- 
posed that,  in  return  for  peace,  the  Peloponnesians  should  siurrender 
to  Atliens  the  districts  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
land-empire  twenty  years  before.  He  demanded  that  Troezen, 
Achaia,  and  the  ports  of  the  Megarid — Nisaea  and  Fegae — all  of 
which  had  been  given  up  in  445  B.C.,  should  be  made  over  to 
their  former  suzerain.  The  Laconian  ambassadors  replied  that 
the  terms  were  inadmissible,  but  professed  themselves  ready  to 
make  advantageous  proposals,  if  the  Athenians  would  depute  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them,  and  not  insist  on  the  n^otiations 
being  carried  on  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Ecclesia.  Cleon 
at  once  burst  out  with  invectives.  He  insisted  that  the  envoys 
were  trifling  with  the  people,  and  could  have  no  honest  intentions 
if  they  would  not  declare  their  whole  mission  in  public.  The 
feeling  of  the  assembly  was  so  obviously  on  his  side  that  the 
Spartans  withdrew  in  despair,  and  returned  to  report  to  the  ephon 
the  complete  failure  of  their  embassy. 

The  rupture  of  negotiations  at  Athens  was  the  signal  for  the 
w<*"niption  of  hostilities  at  Pylos.  The  Spartans  on  the  island, 
'-       ^o^   fnr  twenty  days  been  subsisting  on  the  rations  with 
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which  they  were  supplied  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
truce,  were  again  thrown  on  their  own  slender  resources.  No 
help  for  them  seemed  possible,  more  especially  since  Eurymedon, 
«ll^ng  some,  slight  infraction  of  the  truce  by  the  hostile  com- 
manders, utterly  refused  to  restore  the  Peloponnesian  war- galleys 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  His  plea  seemed  to  have  been 
quite  untenable,  but,  having  the  vessels  in  his  hands,  he  was 
master  of  the  situation.  While  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded 
Sphacteria,  two  triremes  being  contiuually  kept  moving  up  and 
down  its  coast  in  opposite  directions,  the  marines  strengthened 
'the  fort  at  Pylosi  A  very  large  Peloponnesian  army  now  lay 
before  that  work,  but  proved  entirely  unable  to  master  it. 

A  few  days  would  have  sufficed  to  starve  out  the  garrison  of 
Spbacteria,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  measures  which 
the  Spartans  took  to  keep  it  supplied  with  food,  -^^^xbl  ted 
On  every  dark  or  stormy  night  small  vessels  put  blockade  of 
out  from  various  ports  of  Elis  or  Laconia  and  ran  ^ 
the  blockade;  such  high  rewards  were  promised  by  the  ephors 
for  every  sack  of  flour  or  skin  of  wine  that  could  be  thrown 
ashore,  that  the  merchants  and  seamen  were  ready  to  run  any  risk, 
and  though  many  boats  were  taken,  others  continually  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  island.  We  are  also  assured  that  strong  swimmers 
would  frequently  cross  the  bay  at  night  from  the  mainland, 
dragging  behind  them  skins  filled  with  linseed  or  honey,  and  other 
food  that  would  pack  close.  These  expedients  kept  the  men  on  the 
island  supplied  with  a  ration  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and 
the  blockade  was  therefore  protracted  far  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  looked  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
garrison.  After  two  months  had  gone  by  the  autumn  was  drawing 
on,  and  it  began  to  appear  as  if  the  storms  of  the  equinox  M^ould 
ere  long  drive  the  Athenians  from  their  bleak  and  dangerous 
harbourage  under  the  promontory  of  Pylos. 

The  discontent  felt  at  Athens  over  the  miscarriage  of  the  blockade 
was  now  growing  acute,  and  the  people  began  to  regret  their 
refusal  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  Sparta  had  offered.  This 
induced  them  to  turn  their  anger  against  Cleon,  who  had  caused 
those  terms  to  be  rejected.  The  demagogue,  wishing  to  divert 
their  discontent,  replied  that  the  real  fault  lay  with  the  generals 
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at  Pylos,  who  had  showed  a  great  la^  of  oonrage  and  enterprise, 
and  might  have  reduced  the  island  long  ago  if  they  had  possessed 
ordinary  vigilance  and  energy.  "I  could  have  taken  Sphacteris 
myself/'  he  added,  "if  I  had  heen  in  command."  This  casual 
remark  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  Cieon.  ^'  If  it  is  so 
easy,  why  not  go  and  try  it  ?  "  was  shouted  from  the  crowd.  Then 
cieon  sent  to  Nlcias,.  SOU  of  KicSratuF,  one  of  the  strategi,  a  rick 
^^^°'*  citizen  who  detested  Cleon's  political  methods,  stepped 
on  to  the  Bema,  and  formally  proposed  that  the  tanner  should  be 
sent  to  Pylos.  Tliis  decree  was  only  proposed  at  first  as  a  pieee  of 
party  sarcasm ;  the  conception  of  Cieon  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  was* 
too  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  to  be  taken  seriously. 
An  absurd  scene  then  ensued,  as  the  demagogue  kept  declining  the 
unexpected  honour,  and  his  enemies  continued  to  press  it  cm  him 
with  effusion.  But  to  many  of  the  multitude  the  notion  of  Gleon 
in  command  did  not  appear  so  preposterous  as  it  did  to  Nicias;  and 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  tanner's  political  lead, 
cried  out  in  earnest  that  ho  was  quite  able  to  undertake  the  business. 
The  proposal  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  jest  was  ere  long 
seriously  taken  into  consideration.  Nicias  was  unable  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  and  Cieon  found  himself  constrained  to  stand  by  his 
first  unguarded  words.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  end 
the  demagogue  plucked  up  his  courage,  declared  that  he  did  not 
share  that  panic  fear  of  Spartan  heroism  which  other  men  seemed 
to  feel,  and  staked  his  career  on  a  promise  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  garrison  of  Sphacteria  within  twenty  days-  He  asked  for  no 
Athenian  troops  to  help  him,,  and  undertook  to  finish  the  game 
with  four  hundred  archers,  some  hoplites  from.  Imbros  and  Lemnos 
who  were  then  in  the  city,  and  a  body  of  Thracian  light  infantiy. 
Control  over  these  forces  was  granted  him,  and  he  sailed  at  once 
for  Pylos.  "  The  most  sensible  men  at  Athens,"  says  ThucydideSy 
'thought  that  they  had  now  gained  one  of  two  good  things. 
Either  (as  was  most  likely)  Cieon  would  foil  and  be  politically 
extinguished  for  ever ;  or  else  he  would  succeed,  and  a  heavy  blow 
be  inflicted  on  Sparta." 

Cleon's  undertaking  was  not  so  rash  and  ridiculous  as  men 
thought.  He  was  quite  right  in  believing  that  Spartans  were  afker 
vU  not  invulnerable  and  invincible  heroes,  but  men  who  could  be 
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overwhelmed  by  stress  of  nnmbeis  like  any  other  troops.  The 
detachment  on^Sphacteria  was  composed  of  some  few  hundred  men, 
and  if  attacked  with  sufficient  yigomr  by  four  or  five  times  its  own 
force  must  finally  succumb.  It  is  said  that  Demosthenes  had 
already  been  thinking  of  an  attack  on  the  island^  and  had  only 
beea  prevented  by  the  caution  of  his  coUeague.- 

Just  before  Gleon  arrived  at  Sphacteria,  an  accidental  fire  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  woods  with  which  the  island  was  overgrowui 
and  deprived  the  Spartans  of  the  greater  part  of  their  sphacteria 
Gover.  Their  numbers  could  be  more  clearly  seen  and  <»pt»f«d« 
their  manoeuvres  more  closely  followed  than  had  hitherto  been  pos^ 
sible.  Cleon  at  onee  took  general  charge  of  the  operations,  handing 
over  the  execution  of  the  details  to  Demosthenes^  They  resolved 
to  overwhelm  the  Spartans  by  gross  force  of  numbers.  Eight  hun- 
dred hoplites  were  landed  by  night,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  covered  the  disembarcation  of  the  rest  of  the  force. 
They  cut  off  an  outpost  of  thirty  men  which  was  posted  in  that 
direction,  and  wera^  firmly  established  on  shore  before  Epitadas, 
the  Spartan  commander,  approached  them  with  his  main  body  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  By  this  time  eight  hundred  bowmen, 
the  same  number  of  Peltasts,  a  body  of  Messenian  light  troops^ 
and  a  largo  draft  from  the  crews  of  the  seventy  ships  at  Pylos, 
had  been  thrown  on  the  shore.  When  Epitadas  advanced  against 
the  hoplites,  a  cloud  of  slingers  and  bowmen  closed  in  on  his 
flanks  and  rear,  and  so  beset  him  with  a  cloud  of  missiles,  that 
his  small  body  of  men  were  graduidly  brought  to  a  standstill. 
They  were  now  charging  over  ground  covered  by  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  the  burnt  wood,  and  the  dust  and  reek  well-nigh  choked 
and  blinded  them.  As  the  Athenians  would  not  close,  but  kept 
shooting  them  down  from  a  distance,  their  position  became  unbear- 
able. At  last,  after  Epitadas  had  been  slain,  his  successor  in 
command  gaisre  the  signal  for  retreat,  and  the  surviving  Spartans 
cut.  their  way  through  the  light  troops,  and  threw  themselves  into 
a  ruined  fort  of  prehistoric  days,  which  lay  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  Here  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  short  time ;  but 
presently  some  Messenians,  finding  a  way  up  a  crag  which  over- 
hung the  fort,  appeared  on  a  spot  which  completely  commanded 
the  Spartan  position,  and  commenced  to  pick  off  the  enemy  from 
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the  rear.  The  Spartans  were  now  obviouslj  doomed  men,  and 
ClcoQ  and  Demosthenes,  holding  back  their  troops  for  a  minute, 
sent  out  a  herald  to  bid  them  surrender.  To  the  surprise  of  those 
>vho  believed  that  a  Spartan  never  would  lay  down  his  arms,  the 
majority  of  the  survivors  lowered  their  shields  and  waved  their 
hfiTids  to  show  that  they  accepted  the  proposal.  Their  officers 
asked  leave  to  commuDicate  with  the  army  on  the  mainland,  and 
after  doing  so,  and  receiviDg  the  despairing  advice  to  "  take  such 
measures  as  they  could,  so  long  as  they  were  not  dishonourable," 
completed  a  formal  capitulation.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
hopUtes  still  survived  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  on  the 
island ;  how  many  of  their  Helots  were  left  is  not  known.  No 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  prisoners  were  members 
of  tlie  first  families  of  Sparta. 

Thus  had  Gleon  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  Athenian  Ecclesia. 
AVc  are  told  that  his  success  was,  "  of  all  the  events  of  the  war, 
the  ODO  which  caused  most  surprise  in  Greece."  If  this  was  so, 
it  illustrates  the  exaggerated  impression  of  Spartan  valour  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  rather  than  the  rashness  or  good  luck  of 
Clcon.  He  landed  on  the  island  with  more  thousands  at  his  back 
than  Epitadas  had  hundreds,  and  yet  his  victory  was  considered 
remarkable. 

After  their  fieet  returned  with  the  prisoners  on  board,  the 
Athenians  thought  that  the  whole  game  was  in  their  hands. 
Cleon,  iuflated  by  his  exploits,  was  more  exactmg  than  ever ;  and 
when  a  new  Spartan  embassy  arrived  to  propose  once  more  a 
general  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  their  prisoners,  the  terms  offered 
them  were  even  harder  than  before,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  success  at  Sphacteria  soon  tempted  the  Athenians  into 

action  on  land  more  daring  than  any  they  had  hitherto  per- 

Second      formed.    Before  the  year  was  out  they  landed  sevenl 

^corc^a?*    thousand  hoplites  near  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  de- 

425  B.C.  feated  the  Corinthians  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Soly- 
geia,  and  retired  unmolested  to  their  ships.  Then  coasting  aouth- 
ward,  they  again  landed  in  the  territory  of  Epidaums,  and  Mind 
and  fortified  the  peninsula  of  Methone.  About  the  same  time  the 
bloody  scenes  which  had  occurred  at  Corcyra  two  years  before  wen 
repeated  under  circumstances  of  even  greater  atrocity  than  thoee 
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of  427  B.a  The  democrats^  aided  by  an  Athenian  force,  haying 
suppreaaed  a  aecond  anned  insurrection  of  the  oligarchic  party, 
allowed  their  defeated  enemies  to  capitulate  on  promise  of  their 
liyea.  Then  they  deliberately  persuaded  a  few  of  the  oligarchs 
to  break  their  parole^  and,  on  pretence  that  this  invalidated  the 
-wdiole  agreement,  opened  the  prisons  and  butchered  such  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  prisoners  as  did  not  seek  a  speedier  death  by 
suicide.  The  Athenian  general  Eurymedon  made  no  attempt  to 
save  the  unfortunates,  though- he  had  been  a  party  to  the  capitula- 
tion, and  had  pledged  his  word  that  they  should  be  given  a  faSi 
trial  at  Athens. 

The  year  424  B.c.  opened  with  the  brightest  prospects  for  the 
Athenians,  and  for  its  filrst  few  months  the  tide  of  their  successes 
continued  to  advance.  The  strategus  Nicias,  early  in  the  year, 
captured  the  large  but  rugged  island  of  CythSra,  which  lies  off 
Gape  Malea,  facing  towards  the  Laconian  Gulf.  It  was  at  once 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Delian  League,  and  its  harbours  served 
as  the  starting-point  for  many  raids  on  the  opposite  coast,  till  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Well  for  Sparta  if  Cythera  were  sunk  in 
the  sea,"  was  realized  more  keenly  than  ever.  During  the  same 
expedition  the  Athenians  harried  the  Thyreatis,  and  almost  exter- 
minated the  unfortunate  Aeginetans,  whom  the  Spartans  had 
settled  in  that  district  (see  p.  301). 

This  expedition  under  Nicias  was  only  one  of  many  which 
wasted  the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  darkest  moment 
<rf  the  war  for  the  Spartans ;  Athens  would  grant  them  ^yj^gj^j^g 
no  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  her  obstinacy  drove      a^aiiLBt 
them  to  desperate  measures  to  defend  themselves.    To 
preyent  the  general  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  they  expected, 
they  set  the  Crypteia  (see  p.  74),  or  secret  police,  working  with 
even  more  than  their  usual  cruelty ;  it  is  said  that  as  many  as 
two  thousand  victims  were  secretly  despatched  by  its  means.    In 
their  anxiety  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  felt  at  Athens, 
whatever  might  be  the  cost,  the  ephors  determined  to  essay  a 
new  and  hazardous  scheme  for  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
Confederacy  of  Delos.     Athens  possessed  one  group  of  subject 
allies  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  could  be  ap- 
proached without  that  sea-yoyage  which  had  become  the  terror  of 
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every  reloponnesian.  But  these  cities,  the  towns  of  Chalcidice  and 
the  Tliracian  shore,  were  separated  from  Phocis^  the  nearest  state 
of  the  Spartan  alliance,  by  a  vast  stretch  of  land,  comprising 
Thcssaly,  where  most  of  the  towns  preserved  a  friendly  neutraliiy 
towards  Athens,  and  the  barbarian  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  had 
never  before  occurred  either  to  the  Athenian  or  the  Spartan  mind 
that  the  towns  of  the  Thracian  tribute-district  might  be  assailed 
from  the  inland.  But  now  the  task  was  to  be  essayed.  Brasidas, 
the  most  enterprising  officer  that  Sparta  possessed,  was  commis- 
sioned to  levy  a  force  which  should  march  northward,  and  endear 
vour  to  rekindle  the  embers  of  war  which  still  smouldered  to  the 
north  of  the  Aegean.  A  few  towns,-  which  had  revolted  along  with 
Potidaea,  were  still  maintaining  an  obscure  warfare  against  Athens, 
and  would  serve,  if  once  they  could  be  reached,  as  a  base  of 
oi)cratioDs.  Seven  hundred  Helots,  who  had  been  promised  their 
freedom  if  they  volunteered  for  foreign  service,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  Brasidos's  army.  So  hazardous  was  the  expedition  considered, 
that  no  state  was  asked  to  supply  a  contingent  for  it,  and  indi- 
vidual recruits  were  collected  in  scanty  numbers  by  the  promise  of 
high  pay.  Brasidas  was  at  Corinth  with  about  seventeen  hundred 
men  in  hand  when  he  was  drawn  northward,  before  he  was  ready, 
by  the  action  of  the  Athenians. 

Still  intent  on  their  new  policy  of  vigorous  action  on  Iland) 
the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Megara. 
Brasidas  at  Some  partisans  of  democracy  within  its  walls  had  con- 
Mearara.  sented,  in  the  true  Greek  spirit  of  faction,  to  betray 
their  city  to  the  enemy.  One  night  they  threw  open  a  postern  ia 
the  "  Long  Walls  "  which  connected  Megara  with  its  port  Nisaea, 
and  the  Athenians,  rushing  in,  secured  the  long  walls,  and  next 
day  but  one  captured  Nisaea.  They  would  probably  have  taken 
Megara  itself^  for  the  factions  in  the  place  had  almost  fallen  to 
blows,  if  Brasidas  had  not  hurried  up  from  the  Isthmus  with  his 
own  force  and  the  levies  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  He  offered  the 
Athenians  battle  in  front  of  Megara,  but  they  would  not  aooept 
it«.  and,  contenting  themselves  with  the  capture  of  Nisaea,.  went 
off  homewards..  Somewhat  later  in  the  summer  BrasidaSj  having 
finished  his  preparations,  started  off  through  Boeotia  and  Phocis, 
to  attempt  the  hazardous  march  which  had  been,  planned  for  him. 
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The  expedition  to  Megara  was  only  a  foretaste  of  tbe  energy 
which  Athens  had  determined  to  put  forth  this  year.  She  had 
determined  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  the  heroic  days  of  456  b.c.,  and 
to.  endeavour  to  disable  and  overrun  Boeotia  by  a  blow  struck  after 
the  ordinary  campaigning  season  had  closed,  and  when  no  aid  from 
Peloponnesus  could  be  readily  obtained.  The  plan  of  campaign 
was  comprehensive  and  complicaited.  Demosthenes  was  to  land  at 
Siphae,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect 
from  the  western  allies  of  Athens.  On  the  same  day  the  general 
Hippocrates,  with  the  entire  home-levy  of  Attica,  was  to  enter 
lUMrth-eastem  Boeotia,  and  strike  at  Tanagra.  Simultaneously  the 
town  of -Ohaeronea  was  to  be  seized  by  a  large  body  of  exiled  Boeo- 
tians of  the  democratic  faction,  who  had  undertaken  to  aid  Athens. 
But  the  plan  was  far  too  intricate.  All  expeditions  where  forces 
starting  from  distant  bases  attempt  to  co-operate,  are  especially 
liable  to  the  mischances  of  war.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
attempt  to  seize  Ohaeronea  was  betrayed  by  an  informer,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  scheme  either  Demosthenes  was  over-early  or  Hippo- 
crates over-late.  The  former  landed  at  Siphae  with  his  allies  from 
Kaupactus  and  the  western  islands,  and  drew  out  against  himself 
the  whole  force  of  Boeotia ;  for  Hippocrates  was  yet  far  away,  and 
had  not  crossed  the  border.  Being  too  weak  to  fight,  Demosthenes 
re-embarked ;  but  two  days  later  Hippocrates,  marching  by  Oropus 
and  the  shore  of  the  Euboean  Strait,  appeared  in  the  territory  of 
Tans^ra.  He  seized  the  temple  and  precinct  of 
Apollo  at  Delium,  close  by  the  seaside,  and  em-  Deiium, 
ployed  four  days  in  fortifying  it,  and  in  waiting 
for  news  of  the  diversions  which  ought  to  have  synchronized 
with  his  invasion.  On  the  fifth,  nothing  having  occurred,  he  de- 
termined to  return  home,  but  had  not  got  two  miles  from  Delium 
when  the  Boeotian  army  appeared  on  his  flank.  After  watching 
Demosthenes  depart,  it  had  turned  north-eastward,  and  was  in  full 
time  to  attack  Hippocrates.  The  forces  were  not  very  unequal  in 
numbers.  The  Boeotians  had  brought  up  eight  thousand  hoplites, 
a  thousand  cavalry,  and  ten  thousand  light-armed  troops;  thp 
Athenians  had  about  the  same  number  of  hoplites,  but  were  con- 
siderably weaker  in  horse,  though  they  had  a  vastly  greater  multi- 
tude of  light-troops.    The  majority  of  the  eleven  Boeotarchs  (or 
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generals  of  the  Boeotian  League)  bad  been  against  figbting,  but 
ragondas,  one  of  tlie  two  Tbeban  members  of  tbeir  body,  bad  over- 
ruled the  majority  and  forced  on  tbe  combat.  Tbe  army  of  Hippo- 
crates bad  just  time  to  form  up,  fronting  westward  and  with  its 
back  to  the  sea,  when  the  enemy  came  suddenly  over  the  brow  of 
a  bill  and  charged.  Ravines  prevented  tbe  ligbt-troops  on  the 
tlauks  from  engaging,  but  tbe  main  bodies  of  each  army  closed  and 
fought  desperately  for  some  time.  Fagondas  bad  drawn  up  his 
own  Theban  contingent  in  a  dense  column  twenty-five  deep;  the 
rest  of  the  Boeotians  fought  in  tbe  usual  line^formation.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  while  the  battle  went  hardly  for  tbe  Boeotians 
on  their  left,  where  the  Thespians  were  completely  routed,  on  their 
right  the  Theban  column  crushed  through  tbe  Athenian  line,  and 
rolled  it  downhill  in  disorder.  An  opportune  cavalry  charge 
checked  the  victorious  Athenian  right  wing,  and  then  tbe  whole 
army  of  Hippocrates  wavered  and  broke.  A  few  fied  northward  to 
Delium ;  the  rest  took  to  tbe  bills,  and  saved  tbemselves  on  the 
spurs  of  Fames.  Nearly  a  thousand  Atbenians,  including  Hippo- 
crates himself,  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  wbile  tbe  Boeotians  had 
lost  about  half  that  number.  A  fortnigbt  after  tbe  battle  tbe  forti- 
fied post  at  Delium  fell,  the  palisading  with  wbicb  tbe  Athenians 
bad  surrounded  it  having  been  set  on  fire  by  tbe  militaiy  engines 
which  the  Boeotians  turned  against  it. 

This  battle  quite  cured  the  Athenians  of  tbe  taste 'for  expedi- 
tions on  land,  which  had  been  growing  on  them  since  tbe  capture 
of  Sphacteria.  It  also  marked  tbe  limit  of  tbeir  good  fortune. 
Never  again  did  they  win  a  considerable  success,  or  find  tbemselves 
in  a  position  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms  wbicb  tbey  bad  bo 
rashly  rejected  at  the  moment  of  tbeir  triumpb  in  426  B.a 
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before  the  battle  of  Delium  had  been  fought,  the  end  of  the 
fortune  of  Athens  had  been  marked  by  other  events.  The 
tnd  useless  expedition  to  Sicily  had  come  to  a  sudden  termi- 
i.     The  Sicilian  towns  had  grown  tired  of  their  purposeless 

and  concluded  a  general  pacification ;  when  this  had  taken 
nothing  remained  for  the  Athenian  squadron  but  to  return 
Sophocles  and  Eurymedon,  its  commanders,  were  prose- 
,  unjustly  enough,  on  their  return,  for  having  failed  to  prolong 
rar ;  they  were  condemned,  the  one  to  go  into  exile,  and  the 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.    About  the  same  time  troubles  appeared 

brewing  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  exiled  Lesbian  oligarchs  got 
ler  in  some  force,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Sigeum  and  Antan- 
n  the  Troad ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  faction  of  the  Samians, 
lad  established  themselves  at  Anaea,  vexed  the  neighbouring 
1  towns. 

t  these  symptoms  of  rebellion  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
lian  empire  were  of  small  consequence  compared  with  the 
les  which  were  now  rising  in  the  north.     We  have  already 
n  of  the  departure  from  Corinth  of  Brasidas  and  his  seventeen 
•ed  Peloponnesian  adventurers.      Pushing  on  for  some  time 
gh  friendly  territory,  they  met  their  first  difficulties  on  the 
alian   frontier.      Here  the  envoys  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
L  favoured  Athens  forbade  the  army  to  proceed.     But  Brasidas 
d  them  with  feigned  negotiations,  and  then  slipped     Brasidas 
them    and  crossed   the    great    plain   in  three   marches  to 
L  marches.     He  was  in  the  Perrhaebean  hills, 
ir  on  his  way  towards  Macedonia,  before  his  stratagem  was 
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ili'tcctiil.  In  Maccilonia  ho  fell  in  with  King  Perdiccas,  an  o 
tiitiiiy  iif  Athens,  who  granted  him  a  free  passage  into  Chalcidic 
Strentrtlioning  himself  with  the  troops  of  the  revolted  ix)wns 
tliat  (iircrtinn,  Brasidas  at  once  commenced  a  campaign  against  t! 
allit's  of  Athens.  He  met  with  little  active  resistance;  Acanth 
ami  Staglrus  fell  into  his  hands  before  the  winter  arrived,  andev< 
after  the  cold  weather  had  set  in  the  Spartan  kept  the  field.  B 
hext  attack  was  directed  against  Amphipolis,  the  new  and  flourisl 
in*;  Athenian  colony  on  the  Strymon,  which  commanded  the  cm] 
read  that  led  eastwards  from  Chalcidice  towards  the  cities  of  tt 
'J'hracian  coast.  If  once  Amphipolis  and  its  all-important  bridg 
were  in  his  hands,  no  limit  could  be  set  to  the  eastward  extensio; 
of  the  revolt.   Coming  unexpectedly  down  to  the  Strymon,  Brasi 

Brnsidas     sclzcd  the  bridge  by  a  daring  coup  de  main  dnriog ; 
AnTphipaSs,  suowstorm.     He  laid  hands  on  many  of  the  Amphi 

423  B.C.  politans  who  dwelt  without  the  city  walls,  and  on  al 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  community.  Moved  with  fear  for 
pn.)perty  and  their  friends,  a  party  in  the  town  proposed  a  surrender 
the  Atlienian  governor  was  unable  to  command  obedience,  and  th< 
gates  were  thrown  open.  The  historian  Thucydides,  who  was  ii 
command  of  a  small  Athenian  squadron  which  lay  at  Thasos 
arrived  too  late  to  save  the  place.  So  rapidly  had  events  goni 
on,  that  though  only  one  day's  sail  from  the  town,  he  failed  t( 
come  up  in  time,  and  only  succeeded  in  preserving  for  Atheni 
Eion,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.  For  his  tardiness 
Avhich  was  probably  more  the  result  of  ill-luck  than  of  negligence 
Thucydides  was  prosecuted  and  exiled  by  a  decree  proposed  bj 
Cleon. 

Brasidas  had  not  yet  completed  the  full  measure  of  his  successes 
Before  the  winter  was  done  ho  had  gained  possession  of  nearly  al 
the  towns  which  lie  on  the  coast  of  Mount  Athos,  and  also  c 
TorOne  on  the  central  headland  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Thes 
surrenders  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  nc 
merely  on  account  of  thf  actual  importance  of  the  losses — thoug 
these  were  heavy  enough — but  as  showing  the  utter  disloyalt 
which  pervaded  the  whole  body  of  their  subject  allies.  Whc 
brasidas  presented  himself  before  the  walls  of  a  town,  there  ^ 
^'-vays  an  oligarchic  party  which  was  zealous  to  admit  him,  whi 
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the  democratic  faction,  which  should  naturally  have  heen  friendly 

to  Athens,  showed  at  most  a  passive  disinclinatiun  to  revolt,  and 

would  not  strike  a  hlow  for  its  suzerain.    Hardly  a  single  town 

preserved  its  allegiance  when  attacked,  unless  there  happened  to 

be  an  Athenian  garrison  within  its  walls.    The  personality  of 

Biasidas  aided  to  no  small  extent  in  securing  his  successes ;  he  was 

XM>  less  distinguished  for  tact  than  for  courage,  and  won  golden 

Anions  by  his  generosity,  moderation,  and  good  faith.     The 

rer  of  his  name  began  to  grow  mighty  in  Ghalcidice,.  and  it  soon 

evident      tt  unless  he  were  promptly  crushed,  or  disarmed 

ly  the  cc     \\       i  of  a  geseral  peace,  Athens  would  bse  every  one 

uri      to  the  north  of  the  Aegean. 

Tlie  tMittle  of  Delium  had  stripped  Athens  of  her  self-confidence ; 

1       )f  Amphipolis  and  Torone  had  made  her  contemplate  with 

itmity  the  prospect  of  a  peace.    Accordingly 

early  in  the  next  spring  (423*  kc),  Sparta  schemes  for 
L  made  overtures  for  a  pacification,  the  Athenian''^*****' 
J  tia  for  once  showed  itself  reasonable.  To  i^ord  an  oppor- 
y  for  the  conclusion  ol  a  final  and  definitive  peace,  the  two 
po\  agreed  to  a  truee  for  twelve  months.  For  the  first  time 
^r  eight  years  the  Athenians  were  able  to  put  their  neglected 
fields  under  the  plough,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  reaping  what 
they  had  sown*  Nor  was  the  boon  less  to  the  maritime  states  of 
Peloponnesus^  who  could  now  resume  the  coasting  trade  which  had 
l)een  forbidden  to  them  for  so  long. 

Matters  seemed  in  a  fair  way  towards  peace,  when  an  unexpected 
oomplication  occurred  to  postpone  the  negotiations.    By  the  terms 
of  the  truce  each  party  was  to  retain  in  its  hands  the     ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
places  belonging  to  the  enemy  which  it  had  captured ;      soione. 
Thebes,  for  instance,  still  held  Plataea,  and  Athens 
Cythera  and  Pylos.    But  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ratification  of 
the  truce,  the  important  town  of  Scione,  in  Ghalcidice,  opened  its 
gates  to  Brasidas ;  the  Athenians  insisted  that  the  place  ought  to 
he  restored  to  them,  while  Brasidas^  maintained  that,  as  the  truce 
Was  unknown  in  Thrace  when  the  place  revolted,  it  did  not  come 
under  the  terms«  of  the  agreement.    While  this  matter  was  in 
dispute,  the  still  more  important  city  of  Mende,  the  third  in  size 
of  the  Chalcidian  communities,  followed  the  example  of  Scione. 
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These  events  so  excited  the  Athenian  Ecclesia,  that  it  voted,  on  the 
motion  c»f  ('Icon,  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  against  Scione, 
and  til  at,  when  the  town  was  taken,  its  entire  population  should 
be  extenninated. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  although  the  truce  was  observed  in 
Circecc,  and  all  around  the  southern  Aegean,  war  still  continued 
in  the  north.  Nicias  sailed  with  a  considerable  armament  to 
Thraco,  and  recaptured  Mende ;  but  ho  failed  at  Scione,  and  his 
troops  were  still  lying  before  its  walls  when  the  year's  truce 
expired,  early  in  422  b.o.  Hostilities  then  recommenced  along  the 
whole  lino  of  contact  between  Athens  and  her  enemies;  but  at 
home  little  of  importance  occurred,  save  that  the  fortress  of  Panac- 
turn,  which  commanded  one  of  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  fell  by 
treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians. 

In  Chalcidice,  however,  the  war  came  to  its  head.  Early  in  the 
year  Cleon  appeared  before  Scione,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army.  Ilis  second  venture  in  generalship  was  due  to  much  the 
same  causes  as  his  first ;  now,  as  in  425  B.C.,  he  had  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  of  action,  and  was  consequently  made 
resix)nsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Probably  the  democracy 
had  become  to  believe  in  his  good  luck,  and  hoped  that,  by  some 
fortunate  chance,  he  would  put  down  Brasidas  as  easily  as  he  had 
^^    conquered  Sphacteria.    Cleon's  first  operations  were 

Cleonsentto  -,  ■,      ,  ,    , 

Thrace.      not  badly  planned ;  he  succeeded  in  retaking  Torone 
^     ■  *      and  Galepsus,  and  then  landed  at  Eion,  and  sat  down 
opposite  Amphipolis,  where  Brasidas  had  concentrated  the  main 
part  of  his  forces.     There  he  waited,  while  reinforcements  of  light- 
troops  were  being  collected  from  Thrace ;  for  he  was  weak  in  that 
arm,  and  very  wisely  refused  to  give  battle  till  he  was  raised  to 
an  equality  with  the  enemy.     But  the  Athenian  hoplites  grumbled 
at  their  commander's  inaction,  and  the  tanner,  who    lived  by 
following  every  breath  of  public  opinion,  did  not  dare  to  disregard 
their  murmurings.     Accordingly  he  started  off  with  his  whole  force 
Batti    f     ^^  reconnoitre  the  position  of  Brasidas,  and  to  offer 
AmphipoUs.  him  battle.     Brasidas  drew  his  army  into  the  town, 
and  kept  perfectly  quiet,  allowing  the  Athenians  to 
march  past  his  front  without  any  molestation.    Gleon  rashly  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy  would  not  fight,  and  neglected  every  military 
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scaution ;  he  himself  went  on  ahead  to  explore  the  country-siiie 
the  north,  while  he  left  his  army  halted  within  a  few  score  yards 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  hut  not  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
«sently  news  was  sent  on  to  the  demagogue  that  the  streets 
iar  the  gates  of  the  town  were  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  that 
L  attack  was  impending.    He  at  once  hurried  back  to  join  his 
,  and  ordered  the  army  to  retire  and  take  ground  to  its  left — ^a 
onmand  which  caused  the  Athenians  to  defile  once  more  before 
le  gates  of  the  town.    This  was  what  Brasidas  had  been  expect- 
ig,     "I  see,**  he  cried,  "that  those  troops  will  not  stand;  I  know 
i  from  the  wavering  of  their  spears ; "  and  when  the  Athenian 
entre  was  opposite  him,  be  launched  a  column  out  of  each  gate, 
kud  charged  the  enemy's  line  of  march.    G icon's  men  were  caught 
while  executing  a  hurried  movement  of  retreat,  with  their  shield- 
Less  side  exposed  to  the  en^my.    Many  of  them  broke  at  the  first 
onset :  the  left  wing,  which  headed  the  line  of  march,  fied  back  to 
^on  without  suffering  much  loss;   but  the  right  wing  and  the 
centre,  who  were  driven  off  their  line  of  retreat  by  Brasidas's 
charge,  were  very  severely  handled.     Cleon  turned  to  fly,  like  the 
majority  of  his  followers,  and  was  speared  as  he  ran  by  a  Thracian 
peltast.    Only  the  Athenian  right  wing  made  any  attempt  at 
resistance,  and  that  body  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and 
scattered  by  a  vigorous  cavalry   charge.      I^he  rout  was   very 
bloody.    Six  hundred  Athenians  had  fallen,  and  not  a  dozen  of  their 
opponents ;  but  among  the  few  whose  loss  the  victors  had  to  mourn 
was  their  general.     Brasidas  had  received  a  spear-thrust  in  the 
side,  and  only  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  his  victory  was 
complete.     The  Amphipolitans  buried  him  with  the  most  splendid 
funeral. rites,  set  up  a  temple  to  his  memory,  and  vowed  to  honour 
him  as  their  Oekist,  instead  of  Hagnon,  the  original  Athenian 
founder  of  the  city. 

The  deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas  removed  the  chief  obstacles 
to  a  general  peace.    When  the  Spartan  was  gone,  the  revolt  iu 
Chalcidice  ceased  to  spread,  for  it  was  his  personal 
influence  which  had  from  the  first  been  its  mainstay.       wicias, 
ki  home  in  Sparta  also  Brasidas  had  always  been  at 

head  of  the  party  of  action,  and  his  death  greatly  weakened 
influence.    On  the  other  hand,  when  Cleon  was  removed,  the 
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strongest  advocate  of  war  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia  disappeared, 
and  the  partisans  of  peace  could  bring  forward  their  proposals 
without  any  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  his  blustering  elequence^ 
The  negotiations  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  events  io 
Thrace  were  soon  resumed,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
Spartan  king  Pleistoanax,  who  had  lately  been  restored  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  exile  (see  p.  266),  and  the  Athenian  general 
Nicias,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  pacification,  to  which  the 
latter  has  given  his  name..  The  treaty  provided  for  a  fifty  yean* 
peace,  and  enjoined  a>  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners  and  of  places 
captured  during  the  war,  but  this  arrangement  was  not  perfectly 
carried  out ;  for  the  Thebans  refused  to  give  up  Plataed)  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  taken  by  force,  but  had  surrendered 
on  capitulation.  On  a  similar  plea,  therefore,  Athens  refused  to  give 
up  the  Corinthian  colonies  of  Sollium  and  Anactoriiun,  and  the 
Mcgarian  port  of  Nisaea.  In  her  anxiety  to  secure  the  evacuation 
of  the  Athenian  strongholds  around  Peloponnesus,  and  thb  release 
of  the  prisoners  of  Sphacteria,  Sparta  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the 
Chalcidian  cities  whom  she  had  tempted,  to  revolt ;  she  promised 
to  surrender  Amphipolis  in  return  for  Pylos  and  CythSra,  and  to 
break  off  her  alliance  with  the  other  Thraceward  cities.  In  their 
behalf  she  only  stipulated  that  Athens  should  not  coerce  them  by 
force,  though  she  might,  if  she  could,  induce  them,  to  re-enter 
Delian  League  of  their  own  free  will.^  Scione,  which  was  stiU 
invested  by  an  Athenian  army,  was  Left  to  take  it&^ chance;  and 
when  it  fell,  a  few  months  la4;er,,suffeied  the  penalty  which  had 
been  decreed  for  it  eighteen  months  before  by  the  law  of  Cleon; 
its  men  were  slain  and  its  women-  sold  as  slaves.  '  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Amphipolis  was  never  given  up  to  the  Athenians,  for 
Clearidas,  who  had  succeeded  Brasidas  in  command,  declared  that  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  surrender  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  it> 
inhabitants,  and  contented  himself  with  returning  home  with  lu« 
Peloponnesian  troops.  In  consequence  of  this  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  the  Athenians  refused  to  evacuate  Pylos  or  Cythfira.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  although  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were 

^  The  Chalcidian  towns  thus  granted  a  qnalified  freedom  were  OlynthoSi 
^-*axitbas,  Staglras,  Argilus,  Sane,  Singus,  and  a  few  more*     Amphi- 
'"  s^infiT  never  recovered  by  Athens,  shared  their  lot. 
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ifed,  tbe  other  -clatuea  of  the  peM»  or  NIcias  were  not  fully 
ed  out,  and  the  main  lestilt  of  tbe  pacificatioo  wag-  to  leave 
party  in  possesnoa  of  just  M  much  hb  it  was  holding  at  the 
lent  of  the  suepenuoa  of  hostilities.  Several  of  the  Tiioat  im- 
mt  alliea  of  Sparta  considered  that  they  hod  heeo  betrayed  by 
:  leader,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  Thebans,  there- 
contented  tbemaelvea  with  concluding  a  temporary  armistice 
I  Athens,  which  waa  lenewaUe  every  ten  days,  and  might  at 
moment  ho  denounced  at  that  short  ootice.  The  Megartana 
Corinthians  made  no  formal  trace  at  all,  but  merely  abstained 
t  hostilities. 

'hus  the  first  stage  of  the  Peloponneiiiati  uar  came  to  an  end, 
,  ten  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  Attica  by  Archidimus  in 
B.a  Its  results  had  been  almost  purely  ncgatiTC ;  a  vast 
ntity  of  blood  and  treasure  had  been  wasted  on  eech  side,  but 
10  great  purpose.  The  Athenian  naral  power  was  unimpaired, 
.  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  though  shaken  by  the  euccoFsful 
olt  of  Amphipolis  and  tbe  Thraceward  towns,  was  still  left 
iGisting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempts  of  Athens  to  accam~ 
>h  anything  on  land  had  entirely  failed,  and  the  defensive 
icy  of  Pericles  had  been  so  far  justified.  Well  would  it  have 
in  for  Athens  if  her  citiseos  had  taken  tbe  le^soa  to  heart,  and 
itented  themselves  with  having  escaped  so  easily  from  the  greatest 
r  they  had  ever  hnowu. 
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THE  YEARS  OP  THE  TRUCE,  421-416  B.C. 

The  period  during  which  the  truce  of  Nicias  was  more  or  less 
observed  amounted  to  nearly  seven  years,  but  they  are  hardly  to 
l)C  reckoned  as  a  time  of  peace.  **  It  is  true/'  says  Thucydides, 
'*  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  abstained  for  six  years 
and  ten  months  from  marching  against  each  other's  territory,  but 
with  that  exception  they  did  each  other  as  much,  damage  as  they 
could.  They  actually  came  into  contact  at  Mantinea  and  Epi- 
(laurus,  and  all  the  time  hostilities  were  proceeding  in  Thrace  just 
as  before ;  so  that  if  any  one  objects  to  consider  it  a  time  of  war, 
he  will  not  be  estimating  it  rightly."  * 

But  though  there  was  no  actual  interval  of  peace  after  the  treaty 
of  421  B.C.,  yet  the  main  action  of  the  great  drama  stood  still,  and 
the  events  of  the  years  421-415  b,c.  formed  a  strange  and  inco- 
herent interlude  between  the  two  acts  of  the  Peloponnesian  Vf^x. 
The  parties  in  the  struggle  are  grouped  differently,  a  new  set  o^ 
motives  influence  the  actors,,  and  the  original  causes  and  objects  ^^ 
the  war  are  lost  sight  of. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  had  made  Sparta  anxious  to  co^' 
elude  peace  with  Athens  was  the  fact  that  a  thirty  years'  in>^ 

Rupture     with  Argos,  which  had  been  concluded  in  451  B*^ 

Spar^^and  ^^^  ^^^  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  it  was  strong'' 
Ar^os.  421  B.C. suspected  that  the  Argives  were  disposed  to  trytt*' 
fortune  of  war.  The  ephors  had  been  anxious  to  end  one  confli^ 
before  they  were  involved  m  another.  Their  suspicions  were  n^ 
misplaced.  Argos  had  accumulated  new  strength  in  her  thirt> 
years  of  rest,  and  thought  that  Sparta  was  so  weakened  and 

•  Thuc.  V.  25, 26. 
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brought  down  by  ten  years  of  warfare  that  she  might  be  &ced 
with  ease.    Moreover,  the  Argive  government  had  been  sounding 
all  the  Feloponnesian  states  which  were  supposed  to  have  a  grudge 
against  Sparta,  and  thought  that  they  could  find  several  powerful 
allies.     The  Corinthians,  who  were  grievously  offended  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  colonies  of  SoUium  and  Anactorium  to  Athens ; 
the  Mantineans,  who  were  engaged  in  one  of  their  perennial  feuds 
with  their  neighbours  of  Tegea ;  and  the  Eleans,  who  were  con- 
ducting a  bitter  litigation  with  Sparta  concerning  the  border-town 
of  Lepreum,  were  all  believed  to  be  ready  to  join  in  a  rising  to  do 
ftway  with  the  Lacedaemonian  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Amphipolis  and  the  states  of  Chalcidice  were  thought  to  cherish 
feelings,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  abandoned 
to  1     ]     rcy  of  Athens  by  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
Ambassadors  were  soon  passing  from  state  to  state,  with  the 
i        It  that  Ai^os,  Elis,  Mantinea,  and  the  Chalcidians  entered 
in  €        iive  and  defensive  alliance,  which  soon  brought  them 
liostiie  contact  with  Sparta.    Corinth  drew  back,  and  would 
commit  herself  to  war  with  her  old  suzerain,  while  the  majority 
t       smaller  states  of  Peloponnesus  showed  no  desire  to  break 
irith  their  Laconian  allies. 

Hostilities  commenced,  late  in  the  summer  of  421  B.c.9  by  a  raid 
of  King  Pleistoanax  into  Arcadia,  when  he  took  several  places 
i^ging  to  Mantinea.     But  nothing  of  importance  had  been 
woomplished  when  the  coming  of  winter  brought  about  a  sus- 
ion  of  operations. 
By  the  outbreak  of  this  war  Athens  was  compelled  to  make  her 
Ice  between  two  policies.    It  was  doubtful  whether  she  would 
do  more  wisely  by  standing  aside  from  the  struggle,     poucyof 
concentrating  her  energies  on  the  recovery  of  the     Athena. 
ted  cities  of  Chalcidice,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  Sparta's  ^ 
ilties  and  renewing  hostilities.    In  justification  of  the  latter 
K  it  could  be  argued  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  failed  to 

«         e  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  having  neither  restored 
i  polls,  nor  compelled  their  Boeotian  and  Corinthian  allies  to 

y  the  terms  of  peace.     On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  by 
and  the  philo-Spartan  party  that,  before  engaging  in  another 
y  Athens  should  reconquer  what  she  had  lost,  and  that  the  state 
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generals  of  the  Boeotian  League)  had  been  against  fighting,  but 
Pagondas,  one  of  the  two  Thoban  members  of  their  body,  had  over- 
ruled the  majority  and  forced  on  the  combat.  ITie  army  of  Hippo- 
crates had  just  time  to  form  up,  fronting  westward  and  with  its 
back  to  the  sea,  when  the  enemy  came  suddenly  over  the  brow  of 
a  hill  and  charged.  Eavines  prevented  the  light-troops  on  the 
flanks  from  engaging,  but  the  main  bodies  of  each  army  closed  and 
fought  desperately  for  some  time.  Pagondas  had  drawn  up  his 
own  Theban  contingent  in  a  dense  column  twenty-five  deep ;  the 
rest  of  the  Boeotians  fought  in  the  usual  line^formation.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  while  the  battle  went  hardly  for  the  Boeotians 
on  their  left,  where  the  Thespians  were  completely  routed,  on  their 
right  the  Theban  column  crushed  through  the  Athenian  line,  and 
rolled  it  downhill  in  disorder.  An  opportune  cavalry  charge 
checked  the  victorious  Athenian  right  wing,  and  then  the  whole 
army  of  Hippocrates  wavered  and  broke.  A  few  fled  northward  to 
Delium ;  tbe  rest  took  to  the  hills,  and  saved  themselves  on  the 
spurs  of  Pames.  Nearly  a  thousand  Athenians,  including  Hippo- 
crates himself,  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  while  the  Boeotians  had 
lost  about  half  that  number.  A  fortnight  after  the  battle  the  forti- 
fied post  at  Delium  fell,  the  palisading  with  which  the  Athenians 
had  surrounded  it  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  military  engines 
which  the  Boeotians  turned  against  it. 

This  battle  quite  cured 'the  Athenians  of  the  taste  for  expedi- 
tions on  land,  which  had  been  growing  on  them  since  the  capture 
of  Sphacteria.  It  also  marked  the  limit  of  their  good  fortune. 
Never  again  did  they  win  a  considerable  success,  or  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms  which  they  had  so 
rashly  rejected  at  the  moment  of  their  triumph  in  425  B.a 
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Even  before  the  battle  of  Delium  had  been  fought,  the  end  of  the 
good  fortune  of  Athens  had  been  marked  by  other  events.  The 
wild  and  useless  expedition  to  Sicily  had  come  to  a  sudden  termi- 
nation. The  Sicilian  towns  had  grown  tired  of  their  purposeless 
strife,  and  concluded  a  general  pacification ;  when  this  had  taken 
place  nothing  remained  for  the  Athenian  squadron  but  to  return 
home.  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon,  its  commanders,  were  prose- 
cuted, unjustly  enough,  on  their  return,  for  having  failed  to  prolong 
the  war ;  they  were  condemned,  the  one  to  go  into  exile,  and  the 
other  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  About  the  same  time  troubles  appeared 
to  be  brewing  in  Asia  Minor;  the  exiled  Lesbian  oligarchs  got 
together  in  some  force,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Sigeum  and  Antan- 
drus  in  the  Troad ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  faction  of  the  Samians, 
who  had  established  themselves  at  Anaea,  vexed  the  neighbouring 
Ionian  towns. 

But  these  symptoms  of  rebellion  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
Athenian  empire  were  of  small  consequence   compared  with  the 
troubles  which  were  now  rising  in  the  north.     We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  departure  from  Corinth  of  Brasidas  and  his  seventeen 
hundred  Peloponnesian  adventurers.      Pushing  on  for  some  time 
through  friendly  territory,  they  met  their  first  difficulties  on  the 
Thessalian   frontier.      Here  the  envoys  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
which  favoured  Athens  forbade  the  army  to  proceed.     But  Brasidas 
cajoled  them  with  feigned  negotiations,  and  then  slipped     Brasidas 
past    them    and  crossed  the    great    plain    in   three   marches  to 
forced  marches.     He  was  in  the  Perrhaebean  hills, 
and  far  on  his  way  towards  Macedonia,  before  his  stratagem  was 
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bindred  had  been  sl^o,  all  of  them  Spartami  or  LoconianSr  for  the 
Vege&ns  haidlf  lost  a  mm. 

f^Onle  defeat  of  MautuieB  drove  Argos  into  peace  with  Sparta; 
I  afterwarda  the  democratis  gavemraent,  discredited  by  the 
■sit  hadbrou£htupontbe«ity,w8soverthrown  SBygmtioni 
oligarchic  risiDg,  in  which  the  regiment     BCAreoi. 
I^the  tboueand,  wLich  had  dlstioguiahed  itself  at 

intjnea,  took  the  chief  part.    But  the  Argive  oligarctiy  proved 
rablj  insolent  and  brutal;  its  leaders  perpetrated  murders 

d  outrages  which  led  in  a  few  montha  to  a  coimter-reTolution. 

e  vIchiriouB  democratic  party  socu  found  itself  committed  to  a 
,T  with  Sparta,  and  was  compelled  to  call  in  once  more 

k  aid  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  and  Argives  now  attempted  to 

HArgoe  in  safety  by  eonstructing  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the 
on  a  Spartan  army  appeared  in  Ai^oliaraad  they  were 

npelled  to  ahandoD  the  attempt,  which  would  have  involved 

» tmUding  of  a  double  wall  not  less  tban  five  miles  in  length. 

!nie  new  war  proved  as  indecisive  as  that  which  had  preceded 
K  AigoB  was  completely  overmatched,  hut  the  Spartans  made  no 
kdeqoate  use  of  their  superiority,  and  contented  themselves  with 
•opporting  their  allies  of  Phlius  and  l^daurus,  and  keeping  the 
itrgive  Brroiea  at  home.  The  Athenians  despatched  no  large  forces 
to  PelopoaneauB,  and  st31  avoided  direct  attacks  on  Laconia,  though 
Dm  exiled  Mtsseniaos,  whom,  they  had  established  at  Fylos,  were 
mt  BO  forbearing. 

The  chief  event  of  416  B.C.  was  the  attank  which  the  Athenians 
made  on  MSos.  That  island,  unlike  the  test  of  the  Cyclades,  had 
never  been  ai  member  «f  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and,  Yiix  at  KeiM. 
had  preserved  an  obscure  independence  in  happy  *i*  ^.q, 
ignorance  of  assessments  and  tribute  lists.  With  no  other  justifi- 
eation  except  that  an  autonomous  island  was  an  anomaly,  the 
Athenians  tiirew  a  strong  foree  ashore  and  summoned  the  Alellaus 
to  gubmission.  When  the  islanders  refused  to  surrender  their 
independence,  their  cfty  was-blockaded  by  sea  and  land.  After  a 
rigorous  defence  the  place  fell;  in  brutal  assertion  of  the  right  of 
iie  stronger,  the  Athenians  slew  off  the  whole  male  population, 
(nd  sold  the  women  as  slaves.  This  action  waS'  perhaps  the  most 
ttrocious  political  crime  committed  in  the  whole  war;  Melos  was 
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e  been  expected  that  while  the  Chalcidian  cities  wer 

ued,  and  while  Sparta  was  gradually  freeing  hersel 

home  troubles,  Athens  would  have  refrained  from  ani 

]     ulgence  in  those  distant  and  hazardous  expedition! 

proved  so  profitless  hitherto.     But  this  was  not  to  be 

its  accustomed  hopefulness,  and  led  on  by  the  volatiL 

the  Ecclesia  now  proceeded  to  undertake  an  adventur* 

ssed  in  recklessness  anything  that  it  had  previously 

a.    .      be  at  home  was  precarious,  for  the  Boeotians  migh 

s'  n       9  renew  hostilities,  and   Corinth  and   Megan 

a        free  from  any  permanent  engagement.    The  Spartan! 

1      wn  to  have  been  bitterly  provoked  by  the  Atheniai 

3  with  Argos  and  by  the  appearance  of  Athenian  troops  in  th( 

)nnese,  and  had  fair  grounds  for  repudiating  at  any  momen 

3 '     aty  of  421  b.c.    The  fields  of  Attica  were  only  just  resumin* 

J  ;  aspect  of  cultivation.     The  depleted  treasury  of  th( 

1j      ue  was  far  from  showing  the  superabundant  masses  o 

ilion  wn]       it  had  contained  before  the  beginning  of  the  war 

in       te  of  these  obvious  facts,  Athens  proceeded  to  stake  he 

ie  <      )ire  on  a  single  reckless  cast,  and  to  imperil  the  realit;) 

m  the  Aegean  while  grasping  at  a  shadow  of  conquest  ii 

e  ^  )f  the  West. 

It  was  now  eight  years  siuce  the  first  Athenian  expedition  t< 
cily  had  been  brought  to  an  ignominious  end  by  the  conclusioi 
peace  between  the  belligerent  states  in  the  island   Troubles  in 
3e  p.  335).      Since   that   time    new    troubles  had       Sidiy. 
isen.    In  Western  Sicily  a  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Doriai 
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I — fully  worked  out  in  the  mind  of  Alcibiades,  though  oniy 
tially  apprehended  by  his  followers — of  reducing  the  whole  of 
Sicilian  states  to  dependence  on  Athens.  The  idea  had  entered 
teeming  brain  of  Alcibiades  that  Sicily  was  so  honeycombed 
K  intestine  feuds  that  state  might  be  systematically  turned 
)t  state  till  all  were  subdued.  He  thought  that  the  expe- 
Ion  of  427  B.C.  had  failed  merely  for  want  of  strength  and 
lance,  and  that  a  large  armament,  used  with  sufficient  unscru- 
tousoess  and  decision,  would  easily  achieve  his  end.  He  got 
jlf  nominated  as  one  of  the  three  commanders  of  the  expe- 
the  other  two  were  Lamachus,  a  skilful  but  poor  and  unin- 
itial  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Nicias.  The  name  of  the  latter 
it  have  been  inserted  by  the  vote  of  the  opponents  of  Alci* 
J,  who  would  not  have  clogged  himself  with  such  an  uncon- 
colleague. 
..^pointed  against  his  will  to  conduct  a  war  which  he  had 
iced,  Nicias  cast  about  for  means  to  prevent  the  expedition 
Ibm  setting  out.  The  bent  of  his  mind  inclined — as  his  conduct 
11  424  B.C.  with  reference  to  Cleon  and  Sphacteria  had  shown — 
Awards  diplomacy  rather  than  straightforwardness.  Accordingly 
16  refrained  from  any  further  open  opposition  to  the  Sicilian  scheme, 
aid  only  strove  to  disgust  the  people  with  it,  by  enlarging  on  its 
iifficulties,  and  magnifying  the  land  and  sea  forces  which  would 
)e  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  But,  to  his  horror  and  disgust,  the 
Scclesia,  now  as  in  424  B.C.,  took  him  at  his  word.  If  sixty  galleys 
eemed  too  small  a  squadron  to  him,  he  should  be  given  a  hun- 
Ireii ;  if  the  force  of  hoplites  voted  in  the  first  bill  was  insufficient, 
le  should  be  allowed  to  fix  the  number  for  himself.  Alcibiades 
ompleted  the  victory  of  his  side  by  a  fiery  speech,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  national  pride  in  the  prestige  of  Athens,  and 
promised  his  countrymen  an  easy  victory  over  the  mixed  multi- 
udes  of  the  faction-ridden  cities  of  Sicily.  Accordingly  the  decree 
vas  passed  that  the  armament  should  be  prepared,  and  that  its  size 
,nd  scope  should  be  settled  by  the  three  generals  who  had  been 
lected  to  command  it. 

Alcibiades'  vanity  and  ambition  led  him  to  ask  for  control  over 
A  large  a  force  as  the  people  would  grant  him,  while  Nicias — 
hough  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  success — had  come  to 
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ciicriry  as  ho  ix>sscssitl,  couM  obtain,  \^as  that  war  with  Sparti  was 
lii.t  ji'tuiilly  «U'clsiml,  nur  the  truce  formally  denounced.  But  to 
xiiaki'  a'iliaiioe  with  Ar^os  was  not  very  remote  from  entering  into 
In  >st  ill  I  it's  with  LactHhiemon. 

Till*  no XI  two  yours  wore  occupied  by  a  desultory  and  sporadic 
war  in  IVlojMtnnosus,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  an  astouishing 
want  I  if  i^i'uoralship  and  decision,  llie  new  confederacy  possessed 
niany  advantai^os.  Muntinca  almost  blocked  the  way  from  Sparta 
to  t'urinth  and  the  other  towns  which  remained  faithful  to  their 
(•111  .suzerain;  Klis  and  Argos  threatened  it  on  each  flank;  yet, 
whiiiivir  tho  Spartans  made  a  serious  attempt  to  force  their  way 
iiurihwariL  thov  invariably  succoeded.  The  allies  could  never  agree 
liT  a  (.-oniniun  plan  of  camjiai^n ;  the  Eleaus  wished  to  attack 
L( pvtiini  and  to  carry  the  war  into  Messenia,  while  the  Argives 
wi-ro  intent  uu  KulHluing  thoir  neighbours  of  Epidaurus  and  Phlius, 
and  the  Man ti mans  only  thought  of  extending  their  power  in 
Central  Arcadia.  15ut  this  want  of  common  purpose  among  the 
AgiB  at  Arffos. '^l^ics  Icil  to  no  crowning  disaster,  for  the  Spartan 

418B.C.       King  Agis,  who  directed  the  movements  of  their 
enemies,  was  quite  unequal  to  his  position.    After  many  indecisive 
moves,  ho  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  418  B.C.,  succeeded  in  bringing 
matters  tu  a  head.     While  he  himself,  with  tho  forces  of  Laconia 
autl  his  Arcadian  allies,  slipi)ed  past  Mantinca  and  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  southernmost  of  the  three  passes  which  lead  down 
into  the  Argive  i)lain,  a  second  column  from  Corinth  and  Phlius 
del)ouched  by  the  central  pass,  and  a  large  body  from  the  nortb, 
mainly  consisting  of  Boeotians  and  Mcgarians,  advanced  down  the 
main  road  which  leads  by  Nemea.    The  Argives  were  completely 
outgeneralled  and  outnumbered,  though  they  had  re<5eived  con- 
siderable contingents  from  Elis  and  Mantinea.     Their  armywa^i 
however,  bent  on  fighting,  and  would  doubtless  have  sufifered  * 
complete  disaster  if  two  of  their  leaders  had  not  opened  negoti*" 
tions  for  a  peace  with  Agis.     Instead  of  using  the  advantages  ^^ 
his  position,  the  Spartan  king  consented  to  treat,  on  the  assurance 
that  Argos  was  ready  to  lay  down  her  arms,  and  submit  her  di*" 
putes  with  Sparta  to  arbitration.    lie  therefore  dismissed  his  armVi 
and  permitted  the  Argives  to  escape.     A  few  days  later  there 
arrived  at  Argos  a  considerable  Athenian  force  under  Aldbiades; 
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md  on  very  slight  persuasion  the  Argive  democracy  was  induced 
to  disavow  the  agreement  with  Agis,  on  the  pretext  that  it  had 
been  concluded  without  the  consent  of  their  allies,  and  to  recom- 
mence hostilities.  Thus  the  Spartans  lost  all  the  fruits  of  their 
sampaign  through  the  simplicity  of  their  king. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  engaged  in  these  operations, 
Athens  had  heen  halting  hetween  the  two  policies  that  were  open 
to  her.     She  had  not  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul     Athenian 
into  the  Argive  alliance,  nor  had  she  taken  decisive  expeditions. 
Dieasures  to  reconquer  the  rebellious  cities  of  Chalcidice.    At  nome 
she  had  offended  Sparta,  without  materially  harming  her;    for 
although  the  peace  of  Nicias  was  still  so  far  observed  that  her 
fleets  refrained  from  ravaging  Laconia,  yet  small  forces  were  con- 
tinually sent  to  aid  the  Argives,  and  to  support  Athenian  interests 
in  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.    In  these  operations  Alcibiades 
made  his  fijrst  essays  in  military  command,  and  gained  some  credit 
for  estabKshing  the  Athenian  party  in  possession  of  the  Achaian 
town  of  Patrae.     Meanwhile  a  desultory  warfare  was  still  going  on 
in  Chalcidice ;  but  since  the  attention  of  Athens  was  mainly  directed 
towards  the  south,,  no  adequate  force  was  directed  against  Amphi- 
polis  or  Olynthus.     In  consequence  nothing  more  was  recovered 
after  the  capture  of  Scione,  and  several  small  towns  joined  the 
rebels.    At  last   the  Athenians  acknowledged  their  weakness  in 
this  quarter,  by  concluding  a  truce,  renewable  every  ten  days,  with 
their  revolted  subjects. 

The  Spartan  ephors  had  been  greatly  angered  by  the  failure  of 
Agis  at  Argos ;  they  had  actually  proposed  to  demolish  his  house 
and  fine  him  ten  thousand  drachmae,  but  this  punishment  was  not 
carried  out ;  it  was  merely  esacted  that  when  again  in  command 
he  should  be  bound  to  refer  all  important  matters  to  a  council  of 
war — an  infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative  such  as  had  not 
hefore  been  known  in  Sparta.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  unpopu- 
larity, he  was  still  retained  in  command,  owing  to  the  general 
distrust  felt  for  his  colleague  Pleistoanax.  Burning  to  avenge  the 
perjury  of  the  Argives,  Agis  resolved  to  give  them  battle  whenever 
he  found  them.  Although  he  had  not  been  joined  by  any  of  his 
alJies  except  th-e  Tegeans  and  Heraeans,  he  brought  the  enemy  to 
action  not  far  from  Mantinea.    The  Argives  and  Mantineans  in 
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full  force,  together  with  their  subject  allies  and  a  body  of  thirteen 
liundral  Athenians,  were  oppotsed  to  him ;  the  Eleans  were  absent, 
engaged  in  operations  against  Lepremn 

The  battle  of  MantinGa  was  a  fair  stand-np  fight  between  two 

armies  of  almost  equal  force,  in  which  the  troops  met  front  to  front 

without  any  attempt  to  win  tactical  advantages,  and 

Mantinea.  settled  the  day  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Each  side 
*i8 BC-  ^j^g  found  to  have  slightly  outflanked  its  enemy  on 
the  riL^ht.*  The  Tegeans  on  the  Spartan  right  stretched  beyond 
the  Athenians,  who  held  the  left  wing  in  the  Argive  army;  simi- 
larly the  Mantineans  had  outflanked  the  division  of  Laconian 
IVriooci,  who  formed  the  Spartan  left.  In  each  case  the  body  that 
was  outflanked  suffered  a  disaster,  but  the  fate  of  the  Laconiass 
was  the  worst,  for  Agis  had  contrived  to  cause  a  gap  between  his 
centre  and  his  left  wing,  by  ordering  the  latter  to  take  ground  to  the 
left  at  the  moment  of  charging.  Into  the  interval  thus  opened  a 
regiment  of  a  thousand  picked  Argive  troops  made  their  way;  they 
turned  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  left  wing  into  a  rout,  and  pushed 
un  into  the  camp  of  Agis,  where  they  cut  the  baggage-guard  to 
pieces.  Meanwhile  the  native  Spartan  troops  in  the  centre  had 
smashed  to  atoms  the  line  opposed  to  them,  where  the  main  body 
of  the  Argives,  and  the  Argive  Perioeci  from  Orneae  and  Cleonae, 
were  posted.  Agis  then  assisted  the  Tegeans  to  complete  the  root 
c»f  the  Athenians,  and  finally  turned  on  the  victorious  right  ^ng 
of  the  enemy,  where  he  cut  up  the  Mantineans  severely,  and  forced 
the  Argive  thousand  off  the  field. 

Though  tactically  beaten,  through  the  masmanagement  of  A^ 
the  Spartans  fairly  won  the  field  by  hard  fighting.  Their  ancient 
valour  was  found  to  be  undiminished,  and  the  unmerited  disrepute 
into  which  they  had  fallen  since  the  surrender  at  Sphacteria  ^ 
at  once  forgotten.  In  the  fight  eleven  "hundred  hopiites  of  the 
allied  army  had  fallen,  among  whom  were  numljered  Laches  and 
K icostratus,  the  two  Athenian  generals.    Of  the  army  of  Agis  three 

^  There  was  always  a  tendency  in  Greek  .armies  to  advance  taking 
ground  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as  to  outflank  the  enemy  At  the  .eztiema 
right  wing.  The  last  hoplite  on  the  right  wing  pushed  forward  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  his  unshielded  side  to  the  enemy ;  hlv 
-neighbours  carried  on  the  movement  till  it  went  all  down  the  line* 
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undred  had  been  slain,  all  o£  them  Spartans  or  Laconians,.  for  the 
'(^eans  hardly  lost  a  man. 

The  defeat  of  Mantlnea  drove  Argos  into  peace  with  Sparta; 
x)n  afterwards  the  democratic  government,  discredited  by  the 
isasters  it  had  brougjit  upon  the  city,  was  overthrown  j^^    ,  *, 
y  a  sudden  oligarchic  rising,  in  which  the  cegiment     atAreos. 
f  the  thousand,  which  had  distinguished  itself  at  '  ' 

[antinea,  tools:  the  chief  part.  But  the  Argive  oligarcny  proved 
nbearably  insolent  and  brutal;  its  leaders  perpetrated  murders 
iid  outrages  which  led  in  a  few  months  to  a  counter-revolution, 
he  victorious  democratic  party  soon,  found  itself  committed  to  a 

5wed  war  with  Sparta,  and  was  con^elled  to  call  in  once  more 

aid  of  Athens.    The  Athenians  and  Argives  now  attempted  to 

ut  Argos  in  safety  by  constructing  long  walls  from  the  city  to  the 

ea^    But  soon  a  Spartan  army  appeared  in  Argolis^  and  they  were 

npelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,,  which  would  have  involved 

)  building  of  a  double  wall  not  less  than  five  miles  in  length. 

The  new  war  proved  as  indecisive  as  that  which  had  preceded 
t  Argos  was  completely  overmatched,  but  the  Spartans  made  no 
adequate  use  of  their  superiority,  and  contented  themselves  with 
Hipportin^  their  allies  of  Phlius  and  Epidaurus,  and  keeping  the 
Argive  armies  at  home^  The  Athenians  despatched  no  large  forces 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  stfll  avoided  direct  attacks^on  Laconia,  though 
flie  exiled  Mtssenians,  whom  they  had  established  at  Pylos,  were 
tt«t  80  forbearing. 

The  chief  event  of  416  b:c.  was  the  attack  which  the  Athenians 
made  on  Melos.  That  island,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  had 
iiever  been  »  member  fii  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and,  y^u  of  Meios, 
W  preserved  an  obscure  independence  in  happy  ^^  ^-c.* 
ignorance  of  assessments  and  tribute  lists.  With  no  other  justifi- 
cation except  that  an  autonomous  island  was  an  anomaly,  the 
Athenians  tiirew  a  strong  force  ashore  and  summoned  the  Melians 
to  submission.  When  the  islanders  refused  to  surrender  their 
independence,  their  city  was- blockaded  by  sea'  and  land.  After  a 
vigorous  defence  the  place  fell ;  in  brutal  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  stronger,  the  Athenians  slew  off  the  whole  male  population, 
sold  the  women  as  slaves.  This  action  was*  perhaps  the  most 
ttrocious  political  crime  committed  in  the  whole  war;  Melos  was 
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a  neutral  i^tate,  hail  given  Athens  no  offence,  and  had  been  attacked 
without  any  declaration  of  hostilities.  Its  destruction  was  the 
iTi>wnin^  achievement  of  Athenian  lust  for  empire,  and  every  right- 
niin'Uil  man  in  Greece  saw  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  massacre 
i»f  MrU>8  in  the  unbroken  series  of  disasters  which  thenceforward 
attended  the  Athenian  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXXH. 

XPED1TI0K  OF  THE  ATHENIANB  TO  SICILT,  415-413  D.C. 

t  have  been  expected  that  while  the  Chalcidian  cities  were 
ibdued,  and  while  Sparta  was  gradually  frGting-  herself 
r  home  troubles,  Athens  would  baTe  refraioed  from  any 
indulgence  in  those  distant  and  hazardous  expeditions 
id  proved  so  profitless  hitherto.  Brit  this  was  not  to  be ; 
by  iU  accustomed  hopefulness,  and  led  on  by  tho  ToLatilo 
es,  the  Ecclesia  now  proceeded  to  undertake  ao  adventure  i 
r  surpassed  in  recklessnees  anything  that  it  had  previously  / 
ed.  Peace  at  home  was  precarious,  for  the  Boeotians  might 
Uya'  notice  renew  hostilities,  and  CoriTitli  and  Mogara 
0  free  from  any  permanent  engagement.  TLe  Spartans 
own  to  have  been  bitterly  provokeil  by  the  Athenian 
with  Argos  and  by  the  appearance  cf  Athenian  troops  in  tlie 
lese,  and  had  fair  grounds  for  repudiating  at  any  moment 
,y  of  421  B.C.  The  fields  of  Atlica  wore  only  just  resuming 
cient  aspect  of  cultivation.  The  depleted  treasury  of  tho 
je^ue  was  far  from  showing  the  superabundant  mas^iea  of 
which  it  had  contained  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
ipile  of  these  obvious  facts,  Athens  proceeded  to  stake  her\ 
npire  on  a  single  reckless  cast,  and  to  imperil  the  reality  f 
-  in  the  Aegean  while  grasping  at  a  shadow  of  conquest  in  J 
ITS  of  the  West. 

3  now  eight  years  since  the  first  Athenian  espcdition  to 
id  been  brought  to  an  ignominious  end  by  the  coDclouon 
between  the  belligerent  states  in  the  island    ttouIiImId 
135).      Since  that  time    new    troubles  had      «cfiy. 
In  Weaiern  Sicily  a  war  had  broken  out  between  the  Dorian 
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^t:ite  if  ScMimis  anil  the  barbarian  city  of  Segesta.  In  Eastern 
Sicily  Syracuse  had  taken  advantage  of  civil  strife  among  her 
I  niaii  neighWurs  of  Leontlui,  and  destroyed  their  city ;  but  the 
ixiltd  Luuntiues  were  keeping  up  a  desultory  warfare  against 
tiivir  upprcs::ur  from  such  strongholds  as  they  could  retain.  Both 
tiio  Scvt-stans  and  the  Leontines  *had  been  allies  of  Athens,  andic 
w;\s  natural  tiiat  in  thuir  hour  of  distress  they  should  bethink  them 
>f  the  great  imitcrial  city,  who  had  before  shown  that  her  arm  n'as 
l..:i^  tii.mgh  to  reach  out  and  deliver  blows  in  the  distant  "West. 
_.  _  .  About  the  middle  of  the  year  416  b.c,  a  Segcstan 
8cua  to  Athens,  ciul^assy  appeared  at  Athens  to  ask  for  assistance^ 
and  to  promise  lavish  supplies  of  money  and  vigorous 
military  aid  to  any  force  that  should  be  sent  to  help  them.  The 
Ecclosia  voted  that  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Sicily  to  investigate 
the  state  of  afTuirs ;  this  was  done,  and  in  the  spring  of  415  B.C. 
their  reiK»rt  was  laid  before  the  assembly.  They  brought  sixty 
talents  of  silver,  as  an  earnest  of  the  resources  which  Segesta 
w.  'uKl  put  at  the  disposal  of  Athens,  and  gave  a  glowing  account 
t'l*  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  while 
in  Sicily  thoy  had  been  victimized  by  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
cU'ception  practised  by  their  hosts,  who  passed  off  on  them  all 
the  silvor-^ilt  vessels  in  their  temples  as  solid  gold,  and  made  a 
sinii'tuous  display  of  private  riches,  by  sending  round  to  every 
h  mso  at  which  the  envoys  were  entertained  all  the  plate  which 
could  bo  borrowed  in  the  city.  Blinded'  by  this  ostentatioufl 
s!iow  of  wealth,  the  ambassadors  held  out  magnificent  prospects  to 
the  Ecclesia ;  the  Scgestans  who  accompanied  them  renewed  their 
appeal,  and  some  of  the  exiled  Leontines  came  forward  to  back  their 
petition. 

The  Conservative  party  at  Athens  put  forward  all  their  power  to 
oppose  the  grant  of  aid  to  the  Segestan  envoys.    Nicias,  now  as 

D  bates  in  tiie  ^^^^Y^  acting  as  their  spokesman,  denounced  the  id* 
Ecclesia,  of  interfering  in  Sicilian  affairs  as  preposterous.  Butj 
led  on  by  Alcibiad'es,  the  assembly  voted  that  axty 
ships  should  be  sent  to  Sicily,  in  order  "  to  assist  the  S^estans, 
to  join  in  re-establishing  Leontini,  and  to  carry  out  such  other 
measures  in  Sicily  as  should  be  best  for  the  Athenians."  The  last 
ninnQQ  ^f  |.jjg  decree  was  no  idle  piece  of  verbiage,  but  covered  ft 
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jsign — fully  worked  out  in  the  mind  of  Alcibiades,  though  oniy 
irtially  apprehended  by  his  followers — of  reducing  the  whole  of 
le  Sicilian  states  to  dependence  on  Athens.  The  idea  had  entered 
16  teeming  brain  of  Alcibiades  that  Sicily  was  so  honeycombed 
f  intestine  feuds    that  state  might   be  systematically  turned 

Qst  state  till  all  were  subdued.  He  thought  that  the  expe- 
iwon  of  427  b.c.  had  failed  merely  for  want  of  strength  and 
aidance,  and  that  a  large  armament,  used  with  sufficient  unscru- 
ulousness  and  decision,  would  easily  achieve  his  end.  He  got 
imself  nominated  as  one  of  the  three  commanders  of  the  expe- 
ition ;  the  other  two  were  Lamachus,  a  skilful  but  poor  and  unin- 
lUential  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Nicias.  The  name  of  the  latter 
Dust  have  been  inserted  by  the  vote  of  the  opponents  of  Alci* 
)iades,  who  would  not  have  clogged  himself  with  such  an  uncon- 
l^nial  colleague. 

Appointed  against  his  will  to  conduct  a  war  which  he  had 
ienounced,  Nicias  cast  about  for  means  to  prevent  the  expedition 
from  setting  out.  The  bent  of  his  mind  inclined — ^as  his  conduct 
iu  424  B.C.  with  reference  to  Cleon  and  Sphacteria  had  shown — 
towards  diplomacy  rather  than  straightforwardness.  Accordingly 
he  refrained  from  any  further  open  opposition  to  the  Sicilian  scheme, 
and  only  strove  to  disgust  the  people  with  it,  by  enlarging  on  its 
Acuities,  and  magnifying  the  land  and  sea  forces  which  would 
te  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  But,  to  his  horror  and  disgust,  the 
Ecclesia,  now  as  in  424  B.C.,  took  him  at  his  word.  If  sixty  galleys 
seemed  too  small  a  squadron  to  him,  he  should  be  given  a  hun- 
W;  if  the  force  of  hoplites  voted  in  the  first  bill  was  insufficient, 
^e  should  be  allowed  to  fix  the  number  for  himself.  Alcibiades 
completed  the  victory  of  his  side  by  a  fiery  speech,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  national  pride  in  the  prestige  of  Athens,  and 
promised  his  countrymen  an  easy  victory  over  the  mixed  multi- 
tudes of  the  faction-ridden  cities  of  Sicily.  Accordingly  the  decree 
^as  passed  that  the  armament  should  be  prepared,  and  that  its  size 
*nd  scope  should  be  settled  by  the  three  generals  who  had  been 
elected  to  command  it. 

Alcibiades*  vanity  and  ambition  led  him  to  ask  for  control  over 

M  large  a  force  as  the  people  would  grant  him,  while  Nicias — 

1  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  success — had  come  to 

2a 
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the  r»tncl'isii»n  tliat  a  powerful  armament  would  fail  less  disas- 
Theexpodition  tn»usly  tliaii  a  weak  one.  Accordingly  the  generals 
propured.  ai^rocd  in  demanding  the  most  ample  resources. 
r.isiiU's  tho  li Mildred  Athenian  vessels  voted  to  them,  they  raised 
thirty-fuur  iiiorn  from  the  subject-allies ;  two  thousand  two  hundred 
Athenian  liciplites  fnrmed  the  core  of  the  land  force;  to  them  were 
a«M((l  al)nut  two  thousand  allies,  with  five  hundred  Argives  and 
two  bundretl  and  fiftv  Mautineans,  whom  Alcibiades  succeeded  in 
enlist ini;  in  the  lVloiK)nneso.  Of  slingers  and  bowmen  from 
Iihndrs,  Croto,  and  elsewhere,  they  hired  thirteen  hundred.  Athens 
bad  c>ncc  or  twice  sent  out  larger  expeditions  for  some  short  cam- 
pai;j;n  near  home,  but  such  a  force  had  never  been  despatched  on 
a  di.^tint  adventure  fully  equipped  for  many  months  of  service. 

ruMic  o])ini()n  in  the,  city  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
ffasibility  of  the  ccmquest  of  Sicily  and  of  the  unlimited  possi- 
biliti.  s  of  private  money-get  ting  that  would  follow,  that  every  one 
was  eaircr  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business.  The  trierarchs  spared 
no  exiK'n-e  on  the  fitting  out  of  their  vessels;  the  hoplites  who 
wore  drawFi  for  the  expedition  considered  themselves  favoured  by 
fortune;  numerous  merchants  made  ready  to  accompany  the  fleet 
in  their  own  ships,  in  order  to  get  the  first  choice  of  the  new  lines 
of  t ratio  that  were  to  be  opened.  Alcibiades,  whose  windy  pro- 
mises buoyed  every  one  uj),  had  promised  that  the  fall  of  Selinns 
and  Syracuse  should  be  a  mere  prelude  to  the  subjection  of  all 
Sicily,  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  the  absorption  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Western  Mediterranean.  Most  men  were  ignorant 
of  the  size  and  power  of  the  Siceliot  cities,  and  oven  those  who 
knew  were  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  In  pure 
heedlessness  and  li;^htness  of  heart  the  Athenians  committed  them- 
selves irrevocably  to  the  adventure  that  was  to  be  their  ruin. 

The  exiicdition  was  not,  however,  destined  to  set  forth  under 
favourable  auspices.     Just  as  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Athens 
Mutilation  of  ^^'cre  Completing  the  last  equipments  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  Hermae.    ^\y^,  generals  were  on  the  eve  of  putting  their  men  on 
shipboard,  a  m3^ste^ious  outrage  threw  all  Athens  into  perturba- 
tion.    There  were  scattered  throughout  the  city,  before  the  doors 
•^  private  houses,  as  well  as  at  every  street  comer  and  in  every 
,iqpfi  r»f  public  resort,  quantities  of  Ilirmae,  or  busts  of  the  god 
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Hennes,  consisting  of  pillars  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  their 
upper  portions  hewn  into  the  semblance  of  that  deity*s  head  and 
shoulders.  They  were  as  common  and  as  superstitiously  reverenced 
as  the  shrines  of  the  Madonna  at  the  street  comers  of  a  modern 
continental  town.  In  a  single  night  unknowp  hands  played 
havoc  with  all  these  images,  chipping  and  hacking  away  every 
vestige  of  human  shape  from  them.  It  is  said  that  only  one  bust 
in  the  whole  city  escaped  mutilation. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  universal  cry  ot  wrath  at  tne  sense- 
less and  profane  outrage.  It  was  not  merely  the  superstition  of 
the  Athenians  that  was  roused;  the  vast  number  of  the  figures 
that  had  been  harmed  proved  that  scores  of  persons  must  have 
been  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  the  city  was  frightened  to  find 
that  a  large  band  of  secret  conspirators  was  lurking  in  its 
midst.  The  first  cry  of  the  public  yoice  was  that  Alcibiades  was 
the  only  person  in  Athens  capable  of  such  a  wild  and  impious 
freak.  But  public  opinion  was  almost  certainly  wrong ;  there  was 
much  method  in  the  madness  of  Alcibiades.  Reckless  as  he  was, 
he  must  have  been  most  desirous  at  this  moment  that  his  expe- 
dition should  start  with  every  favourable  omen.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  did  the  deed,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  laid  at  his  door,  and  perhaps  hoping  that  it  migKt  stop 
the  expedition. 

Large  rewards  were  at  once  offered  for  information  as  to  the 
outrage,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
inquiry ;  but  the  secret  was  well  kept,  and  no  evidence  Alcibiades  in 
was  forthcoming.  A  quantity  of  information,  how-  da^^^er. 
ever,  cropped  up  concerning  other  recent  pieces  of  sacrilege,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  a  profane  parody  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  in  which  Alcibiades  had  taken  the  leading  part.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Ecclesia,  a  citizen  named  Pythonicus  rose  to 
charge  Alcibiades  with  this  crime,  to  argue  that  he  must  also  have 
mutilated  the  Hermae,  and  to  demand  his  instant  prosecution. 
The  young  general  denied  the  accusation,  and  asked  for  a  prompt 
trial ;  but  it  was  refused  him,  for  his  own  side  thoifght  the  proposal 
preposterous,  and  his  enemies  preferred  to  bring  charges  against 
him  in  his  absence,  when  he  could  not  refute  them. 

Accordingly  Alcibiades  set  sail  with  the  other  generals,  at  tne 
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head  of  tbo  expedition.    Their  departure  was  a  magmficent  and 

impressive  scene,  for  the  whole  city  thronged  down 

the  fleet,     to  Pelraeus  to  hid  Grod-speed  to  the  great  arnift* 

416  B.C.      j^^gjj^^  which  was  to  win  Athens  a  new  empire  in 

the  West.  The  heralds  proclaimed  sileDce,  and  public  prayer  was 
made  for  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  seamen  and  officers  joined 
in  pouring  libations  to  the  deities  of  the  sea,  and  as  they  chanted 
the  hymn  of  departure,  the  great  multitude  on  shore  joined  ia. 
Then  all  the  fleet  simultaneously  weighed  anchor,  and  the  swifter 
galleys  raced  with  each  other  as  far  as  Aegina,  before  Mling  in  te 
the  column  of  route.  The  scene  was  long  remembered,  itwii 
the  last  day  of  unalloyed  hope  and  exultation  that  a  whole  geneiv 
tiou  of  Athenians  was  to  know.  The  fleet  rounded  Malea  and 
steered  an  uneventful  course  as  far  as  Corcyra,  where  it  picked  op 
a  large  convoy  of  store  ships  and  merchantmen^  which  had  been 
sent  on  before  to  that  place  of  rendezvous.  Then,  after  daspatch- 
ing  three  vessels  to  Sicily  to  warn  the  Segestans  and  Leontines 
of  their  approaching  arrival,  the  generals  crossed  the  loQian  Sea 
at  its  narrowest,  and  pushed  along  the  Galabrian  eoaat  towaid 
Tarcntum, 

The  Siceliots  had  long  refused  to  credit  the  designs  which  Atheoi 
was  entertaining.    They  believed  that  at  the  most  a  small  squadron, 

Feeling  in  ^^^^  those  which  Laches  and  Eurymedon  had  broaghl 
sicuy.  across  in  427-424  B.C.,  was  likely  to  visit  their  wateiBi 
and  made  little  or  no  preparations  to  resist  it.  Knowing  thai 
the  strong  anti-Syracusan  alliance,  which  had  existed  twelve  yetn 
before,  had  now  ceased  to  be,  they  thought  that  an  Athenian  army 
Avould  get  no  foothold  in  the  island,  and  would  soon  be  constrained 
to  return.  It  was  not  till  the  fleet  of  invasion  reached  Oorcyn 
that  they  recognized  that  a  real  danger  was  impending  over  them, 
and  learnt  tlie  true  size  and  scope  of  the  expedition.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  on  whom  the  brunt  of  tbe  attack  was  likely  to  fall,  then  at 
last  began  to  make  preparations  for  war,  sending  out  garriaoDS  to  tbe 
forts  which  kept  down  their  Sicel  subjects,  and  despatching  envoya to 
all  the  cities  in  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Pan-Sieelifli 
alliance  to  preserve  their  common  autonomy.  But  if  the  Athcidaa 
generals  had  acted  with  reasonable  promptitude,  they  would  bafi 
found  Syracuse  still  far  from  ready  for  an  immediate  strugt^le. 
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Nicias  and  his  colleagues  were  now  coasting  down  the  shores  of 

[taly ;  they  found  the  Italiot  states  determined  to  preserve  a  jealous 

leutrality.    Towns  like  Thurii  and  Metapontum,  which  were  bound 

x>  Athens  by  old  ties  of  alliance,  only  granted  the  armament  water 

d  an  anchorage;  Tarentum  and  Locri  denied  them  even  those 

all  boons.     It  was  not  till  they  reached  Rhegium  that  they  could 

and  a  state  which  would  allow  them  to  purchase  provisions  in  a 

market  outside  its  walls.     While  they  lay  in  the  Rhegine  territory 

they  received  a  discouraging  report  from  the  vessels  which  had 

been  sent  on  to  Segesta.    Instead  of  proving  to  be  wealthy  and 

powerful,  the  Segestans  were  found  to  be  unable  to  contribute  more 

than  thirty  talents  to  the  support  of  the  allies  they  had  summoned. 

^    This  depressing  intelligence  affected  the  generals  in  different 

pays.      Nicias  held  that,  as  a  cold  welcome  awaited  them  in 

ly,  they  should  content  themselves'with  striking  pjanaofthe 
I  w  at  Selinus,  and  then  return  home,  and  justify  sei^eraia. 
ih  elves  to  the  Ecclesia  by  pleading  the  misleading  nature  of 
Lr  i  uctions.  Lamachus  proposed  to  sail  straight  to  Syracuse 
before  the  enemy  had  realized  the  nearness  of  their  approach,  and 
to  endeavour  to  capture  or  cripple  the  city  by  a  sudden  attack. 
Alcibiades  held  the  first  scheme  pusillanimous  and  the  second 
rash,  and  proposed  to  open  negotiations  with  the  various  towns 
which  had  a  grudge  against  Syracuse,  to  incite  the  Sicels  to  rebel, 
and  meanwhile  to  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  some  city  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island  as  a  place  of  arms  and  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  Syracuse.  This  fatal  "  middle  course"  was  adopted. 
Kicias'  proposal  would  have  brought  the  armament  safely,  if  in- 
gloriously,  home;  that  of  Lamachus  would  have  offered  some 
chance  of  a  victory,  and  brought  matters  quickly  to  a  head.  But 
Alcibiades'  plan,  by  the  long  delays  which  it  necessitated,  ruined 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  spent  the 
remaining  months  of  the  summer  in  coasting  round  Sicily  in  search 
of  allies,  and  allowed  every  one  to  learn  their  numbers,  their 
objects,  and  their  plans.  They  were  unable  to  win  any  town  to 
themselves,  except  Naxos  and  Catana;  the  latter  was  compelled 
perforce  to  join  them,  for  while  negotiations  were  going  on,  a  party 
of  Athenians  slipped  in  at  an  unguarded  postern  door  in  the  wall, 
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iiini  li'lt  the  Cataimnacan-s  no  choice  but  alliance  or  destraction. 
Ciuuaiiua  and  Mcsst'iio,  alliua  of  Athens  in  427  B.C.,  would  have 
Mi»tliin«];  to  do  with  tlieir  old  friends.  Some  slight  forays  into  the 
tiTritnriort  of  Syracuse  and  Gela  failed  completely.  The  only 
military  achievement  of  the  Athenians  was  to  capture  the  small 
Sitvl  ti.wn  ^i  llycciira,  whose  inhabitants  they  sold  as  slaves— a 
|»ri>eeediri<^  which  broii>;ht  thoni  some  gain,  but  taught  every  stute 
ill  tliu  island  what  it  had  to  exi)ect  in  the  event  of  an  Athenian 
success. 

While  this  dihitory  campaign  was  in  progress,  the  Salaminia, 
one  ol"  the  two  Athenian  state-galleys,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  orders 
Aicibiades    ^^r  Alcil>iades  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  to 
recalled,      return  at  once  to  take  his  trial  for  the  matter  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermao.     Since  the  departure  of  the  fleet, the 
Athenian  government  had  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  un- 
ravel that  mystery ;  their  offers  of  rewards  and  indemnity  to  any 
inrornuTS  who  should  prtscnt  themselves  produced  a  crop  of  venal 
autl  untrustworthy  witnesses.     Scores  of  persons  were  thrown  into 
l)rison  un  such  testimony,  and  the  unending  series  of  arrests  led  to 
soniethin;^  like  a  panic  in  the  city.      The  whole  business  maybe 
not  inaptly  compared  to  the  stir  in  England  which  followed  the 
so-called  "  Popish  Plot*'  of  1G79.     The  Titus  Gates  of  Athens  was 
the  orator  Andocides.    Finding  himself  arrested  and  in  danger,  he 
proceeded  to  make  a  pretended  confession,  on  condition  that  his 
own  life  should  be  spared.     He  named  himself  and  many  other 
persons  as  guilty  of  the  sacrilege.    His  story  was  confused  and  im- 
])r()bable,  but  the  authorities  were  ready  to  take  any  evidence  that 
l)resented  itself.      Hastily  accepting  the  whole  tale  as  true,  the 
Athenians  brought  to  trial  and  executed  every  one  within  their 
reach  whom  Andocides  denounced.     The  next  thing  was  to  investi- 
gate the  profanation  of  the  P]leusinian  mysteries  in  which  Aicibiades 
had  been  declared  to  be  implicated.     His  political  enemies,  the 
demagogues  Pcisander  and  Charicles,  cried  loudly  for  his  punish- 
ment, and  he  was  accordingly  summoned  to  return  and  appear  for 
trial.      Ho   started   homeward  from   Catana,  with   several  of  his 
friends  who  were  also  accused,  but  on  arriving  at  Thurii  very  wisely 
gave  his  conductors  the  slip,  went  into  hiding,  and  is  next  heard 
of  as  crossing  the  sea  and  appearing  at  Sparta  to  do  what  harm  he 
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0  his  ungrateful  country.  He  had,  of  course,  been  condemned 
>th  in  his  absence,  his  flight  being  taken  as  convindng 
oe  of  guilt. 

en  Alcibiades  was  removed,  we  might  have  expected  that 
ths  schemes  which  Nicias  and  Lamachua  had  recommended 
have  been  put  into  action.  But  this  was  not  to  be ;  alt  that 
nerals  did  was  to  land  near  Syracuse,  defeat  the  Syracuean 
a  the  plain  aouth  of  the  city,  and  then  to  Bail  hack  ^ain  to 

1  and  go  into  winter  quarters.     The  descent  was  perfectly 


jle  It  was  to  serve  ae  the  mmediate  prelude  to 
^e.  All  that  It  d  d  was  to  reveal  to  the  Syracuaans  the 
s  of  tl  e  dinger  a  d  to  mduoe  them  to  take  more  vigorous 
sa  for  lefe  ce  than  tl  ej  had  h  therto  thought  necessary 
luae,  13  t  than  eto  d  c  nested  of  t«o  portions  The 
■neck  1  pen  auU  cf  Ortjgu  the  oldest  part  of  the  place, 
sea   on     ts   long   sp  t   of   Ijnd     Poeitionof 


.ni  1  » 


The  h 


ling 
i  th. 

quarter  the    Out  r  L   >     lay  around  the  heads  of  the  two 
irs.     The  tuo  qua  ters  seem  each  to  have  had  its  separata 
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wall,  the  one  cutting  off  the  peninsula  from  the  mainland,  and 
foriiiin^  an  inner  line  uf  defence  (b  on  the  map);  the  other,  whose 
I'xact  line  is  uncertain,  forming  an  outer  circle  (perhaps  as  A  a  in 
map).  To  the  north  lay  the  bare  limestone  plateau  of  £pipolae,a 
luii^  spur  of  upland  which  runs  down  from  the  mountains  of  the 
iiiUTiur,  and  overlooks  the  two  harbours^and  the  city  around  them. 
Diirin;;  the  winter  of  415-414  B.C.  it  occurred  to  the  Syracusans  that, 
if  once  the  enemy  seized  Kpipolae,  they  would,  be  able  to  blockade 
the  city  with  little  difiiculty,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  fi:ont 
t»f  the  defences.  Accordingly,  during  the  four  months'  respite 
which  the  inaction  of  the  Athenians  gave  them,  the  Syracusans 
worked  hard  to  construct  a  new  wall.  Starting  from  the  sea  on 
the  nv»rth,  they  built  a  lino  of  fortifications  right  across  Epipolae 
fioni  north  to  south,  including  all  the  western  part  of  the  plateau, 
and  fi»rniing  a  strong  line  of  defence,  with  a  much  longer  front  than 
that  of  the  previous  city-wall  (c  c  in  map). 

Nor  did  the  Syracusans  neglect  other  means  of  strengthening 

themselves.     They  renewed  their  alliances  with  the  other  cities  of 

Sicily,  and  sent  for  aid  across  the  Ionian  Sea  to  Sparta  and  Corinth. 

At    Corinth,  their    mother    city,  they  met    with  a  favouraUo 

ibiod      t  rcceiition,  and  were  at  once  promised  assistance.    At 

Sparta,      Sparta  the  ephors  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  were 

414  Be 

at  length  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Alcibiades, 
who  hnd  joined  the  Syracusan  embassy,  Tand  did  all  in  his  power 
to  further  its  objects.  lie  explained  to  the  ephors  the  full  scope 
of  the  Athenian  designs  on  Sicily,  and  pointed  out  how  they  could 
be  most  easily  frustrated.  He  recommended  that  a  Spartan  oflScer 
should  be  sent  to  Syracuse  with  some  troops  at  his  back  to 
encourai^c  the  Siceliots.  Moreover,  ho  advised  the  open  renewal 
of  war  with  Athens,  now  that  so  large  a  part  of  her  resources  was 
diverted  to  the  "West.  But  above  all  he  laid  stress  on  the  advan- 
tage of  seizing  and  fortifying  the  commanding  position  of  Decel&i 
on  the  brow  of  Mount  Parnes,  and  of  retaining  it  as  a  permanent 
post  for  the  molestation  of  Athens,  to  play  in  Attica  the  part  that 
Pylos  had  played  in  Laconia.  Much  of  this  advice  the  ephors 
were  ready  to  take.  They  did  not  declare  immediate  war  on 
\thens,  but  they  resolved  to  send  a  force  under  Gylippus,  an 
>nicer  of  distinction,  to  assist  the  Syracusans;  Atheniaa  auxiliariia 
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ad  been  found  in  the  Argive  line  of  battle  at  Mantinea,  and 
Ltbens  could  not  complain  if  Laconians  and  Corinthians  were  seen 
ghting  in  the  Syracusan  ranks.  Four  ships  were  ordered  to  be 
repared  for  Gylippus  at  once,  to  sail  from  Corinth ;  others  were 
\>  follow. 

When  spring  came  round,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  received  from 
Lthens  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  in  which  arm  they  had  hitherto 
een  deficient.    They  also  raised  some  horse  from  the   ^ 

Ooxnxnenoe-  . 

I^gestans,  Catanaeans,  and  Sicels,  till  they  had  alto-m«mtof8ieflre, 
jether  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Thus  strengthened,  *^*  ^* 
hey  landed  at  Leon,  a  village  a  few  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  and 
dvanced  towards  the  town.  Before  them  lay  a  line  of  heights, 
he  northern  slope  of  the  plateau  of  Epipolae.  The  cliff  could 
•nly  be  ascended  at  certain  points,  and  the  Syracusans  had  placed 
here  a  guard  of  six  hundred  men.  But  this  force  was  caught 
inj^epared,  for  every  one  had  been  expecting  the  Athenians  to 
isembark  south,  not  north,  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  the  invading 
nny  had  reached  the  brow  of  Epipolae  before  they  were  attacked, 
.nd  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  defenders  and  establishing  them- 
elves  on  the  plateau,  facing  the  new  Syracusan  wall.  The  fleet 
ame  to  anchor  at  Thapsus,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Leon. 

Nicias  and  Lamachus  had  resolved  to  wall  in  Syracuse  with 
ines  of  circumvallation,  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  Greek  si^e- 
iraft.  The  ground  over  which  their  lines  would  have  to  run  was 
lettled  by  the  contour  of  the  new  wall  which  the  Syracusans  had 
>ailt  in  the  winter ;  opposite  it,  at  a  distance  just  beyond  bowshot, 
the  Athenian  lines  were  to  be  constructed.  The  northern  half  of 
their  extent  would  cut  across  the  high  plateau  of  Epipolae;  the 
K>athem  half  would  lie  on  the  slope  where  Epipolaa  sank  down 
towards  the  Great  Harbour,  and  on  the  marshy  plain  by  the  sea- 
shore. Nicias  began  by  constructing  a  fort  called  Labdalum  at  the 
highest  point  on  Epipolae,  and  then  a  large  circular  entrenchment 
[e  in  map)  somewhat  further  south.  The  latter  was  to  be  the  central 
[X)int  of  the  line  of  circumvallation,  lying  at  an  equal  distance  from 
he  open  sea  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  south, 
[nstead  of  coming  out  and  offering  battle,  the  Syracusan  generals 
lad  determined  to  endeavour  to  frustrate  the  attempt  to  build  them 
n,  by  throwing  out  counter-walls  from  the  city,  across  the  groimd 
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w! « ri'  tho  Atlu'iuiin  lines  were  to  be  drawn.  They  accordingly 
li'ii'.i,  towiirds  the  sum  hern  brow  of  the  plateau  of  Epipolae,  a 
.st»»i  kiltie  runuiiiL;  cjvst  and  west  (ii  on  the  map),  south  of  the 
n'iiir:ii  f«»rt  whioh  Niciiis  had  erected.  The  Athenian  works  could 
imi  I'O  o'ntimu'd  unless  this  entrenchment  were  captured  and 
iii^u.'Vftl ;  ac.ur<lin;4ly  a  vigorous  and  successful  attempt  was  made 
i«t  si4>rni  it,  when  the  Syracusans  at  midday  were  intent  on  their 
ii-^i  nr  thi'ir  nical.  The  cuuuter-wall  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Ailn'ni:in  lino  <»f  oircunivallation  completed  southward  from  the 
Liii-nlar  fmt  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Epipolae. 

'I'in'  S\i;uiisans,  still  i)ersevering  with  the  same  plan  of  resist- 
am-i-,  n<t\v  huiit  a  socund  counter- wall  on  the  low  marshy  ground 
Athoniiiu     ^1^'^^r    ^li^    Groat   Harbour   (j   on   the   plan).     This 
BuoioH.ses.    .^lJ;^>  (1^.  Athenians  assanlted,  but  they  did  not  on 
\\:\\\  I'O  asion  surprise  the  enemy,  who  came  out  in  full  force  into 
tin'  («pon,  and  ft)Uij;ht  a  general  action  in  defence  of  tho  counter- 
w.iil.     A/;un,  lunvovor,  the  Athenians  were  victorious;  the  S)Ta- 
lu.-aiis  woro  soattorod  and  routed,  and  their  entrenchment  carriwl 
i>v  sixiin.     r>ut  in  the  midst  of  tlie  battle  Lamachus  was  slain,  so 
iliat   tiio  sclo  ctiMiMiand  of  the  Athenian  army  now  devolved  upon 
Nitia>.     Tliis  was  an  imnionso  misfortune  for  Athens;   the  fellen 
-tMhial  was  a  man  nf  energy  and  decision  and  a  practised  soldier, 
whi'h'  tlie  survivor  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  military  man, 
aiul  though  lit  enough  fv:>r  fiiir-weather  campaigning,  was  prone  to 
ilouht  and  irrosolution  at  critical  moments.     Moreover,  he  hated 
tho  task  which  hail  been  i)ut  upon  him,  and  believed  in  his  own 
heart  that   it  was  impossible.     To   add   to   his   troubles,  he  was 
snnVriiig  from  a  painful  internal  disease,  which  frequently  confined 
him  to  his  tont. 

Having  driven  the  Syracusans  within  their  walls,  the  Athenian 
army  was  now  in  a  po&ition  to  complete  the  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  Nioias  liad  brought  round  the  fleet  from  Thapsus  to  the 
<.rroat  Harbour,  had  landed  all  his  stores  and  drawn  his  ships 
ashore  on  its  beach.  He  therefore  thought  it  most  important  to 
complete  the  southern  portion  of  the  lines,  so  as  to  cover  the  fleet; 
the  northern  section,  towards  the  open  sea,  he  left  unfinished  till  ho 
should  have  fully  built  the  rest.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
^hp  r^5»*cumvallation  from  the  brow  of  Epipolae  to  the  Great  Harbour 
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as  elaborately  complete,  with  a  double  line  of  wall,  that  which  ran 
om  the  central  circular  fort  to  the  northern  sea  was  full  of  gaps, 
id  in  places  hardly  even  commenced.  This  was  to  prove  of  fatal 
uportance  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Athenians  had  now  reached  the  height  of  their  good  fortune, 
lough  this  only  amounted  to  having  shut  up  the  Syracusans  in 
leir  city;    the  real  siege  had  yet  to  begin.    Nevertheless  the 

ral  effect  of  their  success  was  considerable  ;  a  faction  in  Syracuse 
ad  already  commenced  to  talk  of  asking  for  terms  of  peace,  and 
dnforcements  were  beginning  to  join  the  invaders  from  several 

tes  hitherto  neutral,  even  from  distant  Etruria. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  new  factor  intervened  in  the  struggle, 
•ylippus  had  started  from  Corinth  with  his  four  ships  when  the 
jring  came  round,  and  had  now  arrived  in  Sicily,  ayiippuain 
[e  landed  at  Himera,  hardly  hoping  to  save  Syracuse,  sicuy. 
►r  rumour  had  reported  that  the  city  was  now  entirely  circum- 
allated.  Finding  that  this  was  not  yet  the  case,  he  resolved  to 
irow  himself  into  it.  He  added  to  the  seven  hundred  men  whom 
e  had  brought  with  him  several  thousand  more  from  Himera, 
elinus,  and  Gela,  and  marched  rapidly  towards  Syracuse.  Coming 
pon  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  Athenian  lines,  on  the  northern 
ide  of  Epipolae,  he  passed  through  one  of  the  gaps  and  threw 
imself  into  the  town.  The  whole  Syracusan  army  ayiippus enters 
ame  out  to  join  him,  and  then  offered  the  Athe-  Syracuse, 
ians  battle.  Nicias  would  not  accept  the  challenge,  finding 
imself  outnumbered  now  that  Gylippus'  army  had  arrived.  He 
ly  with  his  troops  under  arms  near  the  circular  fort  on  the  south 
ide  of  Epipolae,  and  made  no  movement  when  Gylippus  laid  hands 
n  the  unfinished  wall  to  the  north,  pulled  it  down,  and  began  to 
uild  with  its  materials  a  counter-wall  running  out  from  the 
yracusan  lines  of  defence  toward  the  highest  ground  on  Epipolae. 
le  allowed  his  fort  at  Labdalum  to  be  surprised  and  captured,  and 
bus  entirely  lost  command  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  plateau. 
Vesently  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  reached  the  level  of  the 
itheiiian  lines,  just  north  of  the  circular  fort ;  if  it  could  be  con- 
inued  any  further,  Nicias  could  not  hope  to  recover  his  lost  ascen- 
ancy,  and  would  himself  be  besieged  rather  than  besieging.  It 
equired  two  sharp  engagements  to  settle  the  question ;  but  in  the 
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si'CHinl  Oylippus  was  wholly  yictorious,  and  the  counter-wall  was 
caniol  past  tliu  critical  point.  During  the  succeeding  month  the 
Syraiiisiiiis  pn)l»>n^(.H\  it  more  and  more  to  the  west,  till  it  finally 
riiu'hnl  KiiryGlus,  the  narrow  and  lofty  western  summit  of  Epipoke; 
at  tlio  iii-iR?  cx|>osed  joints  on  its  front  it  was  strengthened  with 
fitiir  forts  (k  k  in  map). 

Tlio  mis  fort  luu'S  of  Nicias  were  only  just  beginning.  A  few 
•livH  lattT  tWL'lvo  Poloiwnnesian  triremes  ran  the  blockade,  and 
riitLTi.Ml  iho  small  harbour  in  safety.  They  announced  that  more 
sliips  wcro  to  follow,  a  promise  which  encouraged  the  Syracusans 
to  think  of  hiunchinf;  their  own  fleet;  they  possessed  some  forty 
or  lifty  vessels,  which  had  not  yet  ventured  out  of  port,  for  fear  of 
tlio  ovoruhtlniiuj^  forces  of  the  Athenians.  The  stir  which  was 
hJoun  visible  in  the  Syracusan  arsenal  disturbed  Nicias,  for  his 
own  scjuadron  was  now  in  very  bad  condition.  The  galleys  had 
been  lyin^  on  the  beach  for  some  months  far  from  any  dock,  and 
Wire  growing  lcak3\  The  crews  were  out  of  condition,  and  many 
of  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  who  filled  the  lower  benches  had 
bi'iiun  to  desert  since  the  fortune  of  the  armament  seemed  at  an 
end. 

Nicias  now  be;j;an  to  take  defensive  measures,  in  case  Gylippus 
should   1)0   onibfhU'n'd   to  take  the  offensive.     He  occupied  the 

Nicias  asks  pe^i'^sula  of  Plemmyrlum,  which  runs  out  into  the 
for  aid.      ^^r^  opposite  Oitygia,  and  removed  to  it  the  greater 
l>art  of  lus  stores,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fleet.     Three 
forts  wtTO  erected  in  commanding  positions  to  protect  the  new 
dt'[)ut.     If  the  unfortunate  general  had  possessed  sufficient  moral 
strength  to  cany  out  his  own  plans,  he  would  now  have  put  his 
troops    on   shipboard    and   sailed  home,   abandoning    the  whole 
enteri^-ise.     But  Xicias  was  a  man  of  irresolute  nature,  and  terribly 
afraid  of  responsibility.     He  dreaded  the  reception  which  would 
have  awaited  him  in  Athens,  and  instead  of  departing,  as  his  own 
impulse  urged,  contented  himself  with  sending  despatches  home 
to  describe  his  evil  plight,  and  to  ask  for  further  orders.     "  Unless 
Athens,"  he  wrote,  "was  ready  to  send  to  his  assistance  a  very 
large  expedition  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  or  to  allow  him  to 

eturn,  he  foresaw  a  disaster."    Autumn  was  now  at  hand,  and 

MP  ti"^e  required  for  sending  to  Athens  and  receiving  an  answer 
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greB.I,  that  it  was  obvious  that  tlio  apiiHg  would  have  arrivtd 
iny  orders  seat  from  home  could  be  carried  out. 
lespatches  of  Nicias  reached  Athens  at  a  most  unfavourabla 
t,  for  it  had  just  become  evident  that  the  rouewal  of  ilie 
:h  Sparta  wag  at  hand.     Exaaperated  by  tho     Thawu 
;    of  PeloponQesian   troops    to   Syracuse,    the    '"^00,*° 
IDS  had,  in   the  siunmer  of  414   B.C.,  openly      414S.0. 

the  truce  with  Sparta  by  sending  a  fleet  of  forty  ships 
J  the  coast  of  Laconic.  Frasiae,  Epidaurus  Lltnera,  and 
ilacea  had  been  sacked  and  burnt ;  the  epliora  had  sworn 
:ice,  and  it  was  known  that  the  great  inroads  into  Attica, 
aad  ceased  aince  421  b.o.,  were  to  reoomraenoa  next  Bpring. 
it  have  been  expected  that  when  the  old  strife  with  Sparta 
DUt  to  be  renewed,  the  Ecclesia  would  have  comnianded  the 

return  of  the  army  in  Sicily  fot  service  nearer  home.  But, 
.  by  tbi*ir  usual  ovor-uoufidenca  and  hopefulness,  the 
ina  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  attack  on  Byiaouse.    They 

to  recall  Nicias  or  to  bring  homB  the  army,  and  sotit  out 
hat  he  should  have  rein  force inouta  auKicieut  to  bring  the 
:>  a  successful  end.     Di.'mastheues,  the  moat  distinguished 

that  Athens  posaessed,  was  to  head  the  new  ejipoditiun, 
ivas  almost  to  rival  the  Srst  in  its  strength  and  resouroeH. 
edon  was  sent  forward  at  midwinter  with  ten  shipa  to  warn 
of  the  approaching  aid. 
iwhile  at  Syracuse  the  winter  of  414-13  B.o.  was  passing 

0  decisive  event  had  happened,  but  the  Athenian  army  was 
growing  weaker,  while  Gylippus  had  raised  several  thousand 
■om  the  Siceliot  cities  allied  with  Syracuse,  to  strengthen 
ady  superior  force.  He  had  also  persuaded  the  Syraonsaus 
ch  every  war-vessel  that  could  possibly  be  made  seawortliy, 

1  less  than  eighty  galleys  were  now  lying  ready  fot  aarvice 
two  harbours.     When  the  spring  arrived,  be  assumed 

naive  ;  marching  inland,  he  worked  ri^ht  round  to  the  rear 
Athenian  camp,  and  established  himself,  under  cover  of  the 
jlose  to  their  dejjSt  at  Plemmyrium.     "When  ga^.a^ntgat 
ftt  came,  his  ships  left  the  hartwur  aad  offered     flvfaoum. 
heniaus  battle  i  a  violent  conQict  took  place 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  which  ended  ia  the  defeat 
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«d  to  the  manner  in  whicl)  tliey  hud  equipped  their 
had  out  down  and  strengthened  the  bowE  of  each  ship, 
their  beaks  ahort  and  Btroog  instead  of  long  and  Bliarp. 
Syracusan  and  an  Athenian  vessel  came  into  direct 
tern  to  Gtem,  it  resulted  that  the  weaker  beak  of  the 
e  little  impression  on  the  solid  liowa  of  the  other,  while 
r  but  stronger  beak  UHUHJly  broke  Ihrougll  the  slighter 
le  Athenian  ship.  These  direct  collisions  were  bound  to 
frequently  in  the  confined  space  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
2  the  AtheDians  little  room  for  the  skirmishing  tactics  in 
'  excelled. 

a  few  days  of  the  sea-fight  Demoalhenes  arrived  with 
rmamont,  and  once  more  threw  the  balance  of  power  on 
of  the  Athenians.  Being  a  niaii  of  vigour  DamoathaBM 
on,  he  overruled  the  dilatory  Nicias,  and  "'  sv'aoi'Ko, 
J  offensive  operations  the  moment  that  his  men  were  on 
!  first  brought  military  eogines  to  bear  on  the  Syraeusan 
.11,  which  shut  the  Athenians  oS  from  the  plateau  of 
md  then  tried  to  etorm  the  workE.  His  attack  was 
'Ut  his  resources  were  not  at  an  end.  Marching  inland 
r  of  the  niiht,  he  ascended  the  hilkide  beyond  EurySlus, 
atnost  point  of  Epipoko,  where  the  Syraouaan  oounter- 
..  This  circuitous  route  brought  liim  to  the  rear  of  the 
Dsition,  where  his  attack  was  wholly  unexpected.  He 
fort,  drove  back  the  forcea  left  to  guard  the  wall,  and 
for  some  time,  carrying  all  before  him.  But  presently 
fell  into  disorilcr,  the  encTiiy  railied,  and  a  desperate  and 
onflict  was  carried  on  in  the  darkness.  It  terminated  in 
of  the  Athenians,  who  suffered  terribly  as  they  fled 
steep  clKTs,  and  lost  as  many  men  by  the  precipices  as  by 
of  the  enemy.  The  defeat  cost  so  many  Defeat  of 
demoralized  the  army  to  such  an  extent,  iisnioBtheuea. 
jsthenes  at  once  decided  that  nothing  remained  pr'seible 
t  retreat.  Nicias,  however,  withstood  him,  and  insialod 
losition  was  not  yet  hopelesa,  and  that  Syracuse  would 
sk  for  terms  from  sheer  inability  to  bear  any  longer  the 
pressure  of  the  war.  But  soon  the  reinforcements  from 
lus  joined  Gyiijipus,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fever,  bred 
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of  the  Syracusans.  But  while  Nicias  was  intent  on  the  sea- 
fit^lit,  Gylippiishad  fallen  uix)n  the  forts  at  Plemiisyrii.^m,  stormed 
all  throe,  and  got  i)os8Cssion  of  the  vast  stores  vhic.^'  had  been 
heaped  together  on  tliat  peninsula.  So  far,  too,  were  the  Syracusans 
from  feeling  discouraged  by  the  result  of  the  naval  engjigement, 
that  a  few  days  later  they  sent  out  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  to 
cruise  in  the  open  sea.  These  vessels  fell  in  with  some  ALthenian 
ships,  which  were  conveying  treasure  to  Nicias,  and  destroyed 
several  of  thorn. 

Meanwhile  King  Agis,  with  a  large  Peloponnesian  army,  nad 
invaded  Attica  in  April,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.     He  had 
taken   the  advice  of   Alcibiades,  and    established  a  permaBent 
Sl)artan  garrison  at  Decelea.     Nevertheless  the  Athenians  had  not 
slackened  in  their  determination  to  send  help  to  Nicias,  and  while 
the  Spartan  army  was  still  in  the  land,  had  sent  forth  Demosthenes 
and  his  expedition,     lie  had  seventy-five  triremes,  five  thousand 
hoplites,  of  whom   twelve   hundred  were  Athenians,  and  a  large 
force  of  light- troops.     On  his  way  he  obtained  considerable  rein- 
forcements from   Acarnania  and  also  from  Italy ;   for,  owing  to 
domestic  revolutions,  the  states  of  Metapontum  and  Thurii  had 
just  changed  their  policy  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Athens. 
About  the  same  time  that  Demosthenes  sailed  forth,  the  Spartans 
despatched   several  small  squadrons,   with    about  two  thousand 
troops  on  board,  under  orders  to  cross  the  open  sea  to  Sicily  and 
run  the  Athenian  blockade. 

When  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Demosthenes  reached  Syra- 
cuse, Gylippus  and  his  Syracusan  colleagues  resolved  to  make  a 
dctcnnined  attempt  to  crush  Nicias,  before  he  could  receive  his 
reinforcements.  The  Syracusan  army,  divided  into  two  corps, 
attacked  the  Athenian  camp  both  from  the  city  and  from  the 
inland;  at  the  same  time  their  fleet  oflFered  battle  with  eighty 
ships  in  the  Great  Harbour.  The  forces  of  Nicias  were  now  so 
weakened  that  he  could  only  man  seventy-five  ships,  though  forty 
or  fifty  more  lay  empty  on  the  beach.  The  attempt  on  the 
Athenian  camp  fiiiled,  but  by  sea,  after  two  days'  hard  fighting, 
the  Syracusans  had  the  mastery,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  seek 
refuge  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  his  land  army^  leaving 
seven  or  eight  galleys  behind  him.    The  victory  of  the  SiceliotB 
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nras  ascribed  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  equipped  their 
Seet;  they  had  cut  down  and  strengthened  the  bows  of  each  ship, 
ind  made  their  beaks  short  and  strong  instead  of  long  and  sharp. 
When  a  Syracusan  and  an  Athenian  vessel  came  into  direct 
collision,  stem  to  stem,  it  resulted  that  the  weaker  beak  of  the 
latter  made  little  impression  on  the  solid  bows  of  the  other,  while 
the  shorter  but  stronger  beak  usually  broke  through  the  slighter 
frame  of  the  Athenian  ship.  These  direct  collisions  were  bound  to 
occur  very  frequently  in  the  confined  space  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
which  gave  the  Athenians  little  room  for  the  skirmishing  tactics  in 
which  they  excelled. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  sea-fight  Demosthenes  arrived  with 
his  great  armament,  and  once  more  threw  the  balance  of  power  on 
to  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  Being  a  man  of  vigour  Bemosthenea 
and  decision,  he  overruled  the  dilatory  Nicias,  and  atsyracuae. 
commenced  o£fensive  operations  the  moment  that  his  men  were  on 
shore.  He  first  brought  military  engines  to  bear  on  the  Syracusan 
counter-wall,  which  shut  the  Athenians  ofif  from  the  plateau  of 
Epipolae,  and  then  tried  to  storm  the  works.  His  attack  was 
repulsed,  but  his  resources  were  not  at  an  end.  Marching  inland 
under  cover  of  the  night,  he  ascended  the  hillside  beyond  Euryglus, 
the  westernmost  point  of  Epipolae,  where  the  Syracusan  counter- 
wall  ended.  This  circuitous  route  brought  him  to  the  rear  of  tho 
enemy's  position,  where  his  attack  was  wholly  imexpected.  He 
captured  a  fort,  drove  back  the  forces  left  to  guard  the  wall,  and 
pushed  on  for  some  time,  carrying  all  before  him.  But  presently 
his  troops  fell  into  disorder,  the  enemy  rallied,  and  a  desperate  and 
confused  conflict  was  carried  on  in  the  darkness.  It  terminated  in 
the  rout  of  the  Athenians,  who  suffered  terribly  as  they  fled 
along  the  steep  cliffs,  and  lost  as  many  men  by  the  precipices  as  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  The  defeat  cost  so  many  Defeat  of 
lives,  and  demoralized  the  army  to  such  an  extent,  Demoathenee. 
that  Demosthenes  at  once  decided  that  nothing  remained  possible 
but  instant  retreat.  Nicias,  however,  withstood  him,  and  insisted 
that  the  position  was  not  yet  hopeless,  and  that  Syracuse  would 
ere  long  ask  for  terms  from  sheer  inability  to  bear  any  longer  the 
intolerable  pressure  of  the  war.  But  soon  the  reinforcements  from 
Peloponnesus  joined  Gylippus,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fever,  bred 
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111  the  marsh  l)CBidc  the  AtheDlan  camp,  began  to  tbin  the  invader's 
ranks.  Kv^n  Nicias  now  consented  to  abandon  the  siege,  and  gave 
orders  for  cnilxirkation.  But,  on  tbe  nigbt  before  the  day  of 
dei>arturo,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred.  Tbe  soothsayers, 
who  were  called  in  to  interpret '  the  omen,  proclaimed  that  the 
army  must  remain  quiet  for  thrice  nine  days.  Nicias,  who  was 
intensely  su^icrstitious,  insisted  on  following  their  advice,  and  tbe 
embarkation  was  ix)stix)ned  for  the  period  named. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  needed  to  complete  the  ruin  ot  tne 
Athenians.      The  obvious  preparations  for  departure  in  the  m- 
oreat  8ea-fl»iit  vader's  camp  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Syracusans 
in  the  harbour,  ^q  i\^q  highest  pitch  of  exultation,  and  they  com- 
menced a  series  of  attacks  which  made  the  position  of  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  more  and  more  difiBcult.    Their  fleet,  though  little 
more  than  half  as  strong  in  mere  numbers  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 
was  incessantly  active.     Its  vigour  and  daring  grew  so  great,  that 
at  last  seventy-six  Syracusan  vessels  routed  a  squadron  of  eighty- 
six  which  Eurymedon  led  out  against  them,  slew  that  officer,  and 
took  eighteen  of  his  ships.     The  next  action  of  Gylippus  showed 
that  he  had  got  beyond  the  idea  of  merely  driving  the  Athenians 
away,  and  had  begun  to  think  of  annihilating  them.     He  rapidly 
threw  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  between 
Ortygia  and  the  northernmost  point  of  Plemmyrium,  a  barrier 
compos'jd  of  merchantmen  moored  stem  to  stem,  so  as  to  com* 
])letoly  shut  in  the  Athenian  fleet. 

This  drove  even  Nicias  to  desperate  and  immediate  action. 
Iwery  seaworthy  ship  that  the  invaders  could  muster  was  drawn 
down  to  the  sea;  large  drafts  both  of  hopliles  and  of  light-armed 
troops  were  sent  on  board,  and  a  supreme  effort  was  made  to  crush 
the  Syracusans  by  gross  force  of  numbers.    A  hundred  and  ten 
galleys,  with  Demosthenes  at  their  head,  sailed  forth  to  burst  the 
barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  while  Nicias  kept  guard  in 
the  camp  on  shore.    The  Syracusans,  though  they  could  opl^ 
send  out  eighty  vessels,  did  not  decline  the  combat.      The  i 
fleets  grappled  together  in  the  confined  space  of  the  harbour,  \ 
lay  locked  in  close  conflict  for  hours.     The  whole  of  Syracuse 
crowded  to  the  walls  of  Ortygia  to  view  the  fight,  while  the 
Athenian  land  army  mounted  the  ramparts  of  their  camp  to 
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iratcli  the  decision  of  their  fate.  The  stake  at  issue  was  so  heavy 
hat  the  victory  was  disputed  with  far  greater  obstinacy  than  had 
)een  seen  in  any  previous  engagement.  The  Athenians  had  ruin 
itaring  them  in  the  face,  if  they  could  not  burst  the  barrier  and 
brce  their  way  to  sea ;  the  Syracusans  were  borne  up  by  the  self- 
confidence  which  their  previous  successes  had  generated,  and 
ietermined  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  long  struggle.  There 
^as  little  manoeuvring  possible,  and  the  fight  resembled  a  land 
battle  on  the  sea,  for  the  vessels  drifted  into  knots,  and  lay  wedged 
together,  while  the  hoplites  fought  hand  to  hand  in  their  attempts 
to  board.  At  last  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians  began  to  fail 
them ;  in  spite  of  their  superior  numbers  they  had  made  no  head- 
way, and  had  not  even  approached  the  boom.  With  a  simultaneous 
impulse  every  vessel  that  could  get  loose  backed  water,  turned, 
and  made  for  the  shore.  The  land  army,  with  one  loud  groan  of 
despair,  ran  down  from  the  camp  to  the  beach,  to  aid  in  dragging 
the  ships  into  safety.  Sixty  came  safely  to  land,  fifty  were  left 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  or  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
The  Syracusans  had  suffered  almost  as  severely  in  proportion  to 
thfir  numbers,  for  nearly  thirty  of  their  vessels  were  sunk  or 
utterly  disabled. 

Demosthenes  made  one  final  appeal  to  the  defeated  artnament. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Athenian  vessels  which  survived  still 
outnumbered  the  enemy,  that  the  victors  were  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  only  real  chance  for  escape  lay  in  bursting 
the  barrier.  But  when  he  ordered  the  seamen  once  more  to  embark, 
they  sullenly  refused  to  return  to  the  battle ;  nothing  more  could 
be  done  at  sea. 

The  only  remaining  course  for  the  Athenians  was  to  burn  their 
fleet,  evacuate  their  camp,  start  inland,  and  attempt  to  reach 
Catana  by  a  march  of  forty  miles  through  the  hills  .^    .  , 
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and  de61es  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Clear-headed  retreat  by 
men  foresaw  that  the  attempt  must  end  in  ruin,  for  ^^^^' 
army  was  demoralized,  the  roads  were  bad,  and  a  victorious 
ny  in  overwhelming  numbers  was  ready  to  start  in  pursuit. 
15ut  to  give  the  retreat  any  chance  of  success  it  must  be  commenced 
at  once,  before  the  Syracusans  had  time  to  beset  the  passes  through 
which  the  army  must  thread  its  way.    Misled,  however,  by  false 
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n-|«>tU  ot  tli«  lm«Blio«>a  itf  tlie  e'tuny,  Hiaae  KlastA  tc  start  tb> 
m\gbx  kfltf  iba  WtUa,  niid  uvcTk  Uih  next  day  waa  occa[a«4  tu 
•tirttnit  iiViir  iIm  iluiPti^  [iHckiug  ugi  tKUure  uid   pravi^fuifi,  mi 

•ritUDii  tb«  dctnili  ci{  Lho  loarcb.  Od  iho  third  tnoroiag  the  whole 
tuiaj  utartvl  r<>n))  ID  ■  gmal  hoUiiw  tqiinre,  with  lho  baggage  b 
ibo  centre.     Midox   lad   tha   vtu,   Pciuoatbenes   the   rtu*.    Vict 

qoontkiM.  at  sluriMi  were  abnoiloncil,  noU  the  npatbjr  and  cftcelw- 
nna  ditplaywl  wim  «u  threat  that  the  krger  pare  of  the  Sect  wit 
left  uatiurni  fw  tlio  enemy  to  low  avuy  nl  leisure.  Not  only  ww 
tbo  ounMoa  of  tho«o  wlio  \ai  Talleu  still  lying  uoburied  na  ii» 
tiion,  but  »GToral  tliousaud  W(>iiim1«4  were  left  behind,  in  t^ 
vf  tiie  I'itiful  appcaU  tiir  aid  which  th«y  luldresxed  to  their  ibput* 
lug  coiuitrymnn.  Tbn  whole  mas*  of  lyiTiibataiirG  and  nim^anh 
batanLt  hurricitl  away  witiunit  any  thought  than  that  of  saving  Uii( 
Dwu  periwiu.  "Thoy  wud  quite  lilahturteiveil  ntul  demoraltetd,* 
wriCotiThu(,'yilidtui,"aud  ruatimbludnutUiiig  tiula  whole  city  EtvrM 
out  and  uiideavouriiij  to««cuji«;  and  uo  small  city  ton,  for, coiuiiiii) 
the  whola  inuUitud«,  tbcro  wers  not  leM  thau  forty  thousand  on  tli* 
march," 

Mf-iiiwhili'  tli8  two  (laya  of  deky  hwl  permitted  the  SyraoiMBBn 
lo  Htizi'  all  LliB  difficult  posses,  throw  up  woiks  against  the  {ai^ 
DiBasten  or  i*'"i  break  down  the  bridge*  on  every  riiad  which  tin 
Uu  rauwt.  ^tjieninng  ^.^^^^  t^j^g^  Moreover,  tbey  had  [ilslial 
parttea  of  cavalry  wherever  the  ground  was  open  and  level,  so  thai 
no  one  could  etraggle  from  the  ranks  of  the  retrealini;  force,  Uo 
the  firat  liay  the  army  forced  the  psBsage  of  t!ie  river  Anapu*  ami 
advanced  five  miles,  not  without  suSeriug  Bovore  losses.  Ou  tbl 
HDcond  day  they  reached  the  foot  of  a  pa^  called  the  AcraeaA  DiSi 
aod  found  it  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  The  third  and  linlt^ 
days  were  spent  in  attemjita  to  force  this  defile,  which  jinml 
entirely  unavailing:  while  the  head  of  the  army  was  flglitlDgin 
the  pass,  the  rear  was  being  galled  by  imcoaaing  cavalry  chttlgB|. 
and  shot  down  from  a  distance  by  the  light-armed  troopa  of  lM' 
Byracusaus.  Finding  the  Aciaean  Cliff  impre^able,  the  AtheoisBl; 
now  fronted  to  the  rear,  and  started  off  ina  new  direction;  aatli^ 
could  not  reach  Catana,  they  would  endeavour  to  mate  their  wajr 
to  the  friendly  Sioals  of  the  interior.  The  march  now  lay  wath- 
ward;  before  it  coudd  bcgm,  Nicias  had  to  cut  his   way  (hrgugb 
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the  Syracusan  corps  which  had  been  hanging  on  his  rear,  a  feat 
which  he  accomplished  only  with  heavy  loss.    The  food  of  the 
retreating  army  was  now  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  there  was  no 
spirit  for  fighting  left  in  them;    the  whole  force  was  ready  to 
disband,  and  many  thousands  had  akeady  deserted  and  taken 
to  the  hills^in  the  hope  of  finding  their  way  to  Catana.    When 
night  came,  the  generals  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  led  o£f  their  remaining  troops  with  such  speed  as 
they  could.     Nicias,  with  the  smaller  half  of  the  army,  got  clear 
away  and  gained  some  miles  on  his  pursuers ;   but  Demosthenes, 
who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  was  struggling  along  far  to 
the  rear.     In   the  morning    the  Syracusans  found  the  enemy 
vanished,  and  started  off  in  hot  haste  to  pursue  him.     They  came 
np  with  Demosthenes'  corps  as  it  was  making  its  way  through  a 
narrow  defile.    The  Athenians  made  little  resistance ;  many  were 
cut  down,  the  main  body  took  refuge  in  a  walled  enclosure  which 
they  held  for  a  few  hours.    Then,  finding  themselves  entirely  sur- 
rounded, they  laid  down  their  arms  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.     Six  thousand  men  were  taken  here,  a  much 
larger  number  had    fallen  or   been  captured  before  Demosthenes 
the   final    surrender.     Demosthenes    threw    himself    captured, 
upon  his  sword  when  the  surrender  took  place ;  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal,  and  he  was  borne  back,  still  living,  to  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile  Nicias,  relieved  for  a  day  from  the  pressure  of  the 
enemy  on  his  rear,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Cacyparis, 
and  made  considerable  progress  southward.  But  on  the  next  day 
the  Syracusan  horse  reappeared  to  molest  his  march,  and  brought 
him  news  of  the  capture  of  Demosthenes.  G-ylippus  now  bade  the 
Athenian  surrender ;  but  Nicias,  making  a  final  efibrt,  pushed  on  as 
iax  as  the  river  Asinarus,  though  his  men  were  now  so  famished 
and  weary  that  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  move.  By  the  time 
that  the  river  was  reached,  the  Syracusans  had  gone  round  and 
occupied  the  further  bank.  Hundreds  of  the  Athenians  perished 
in  the  stream,  as  they  strove  to  cross ;  as  many  were  trodden  down 
in  the  narrow  ford  by  their  comrades  as  fell  by  the  darts  of  the 
Sicelibts.  Soon  the  resistance  ceased ;  Nicias  gave  Nicias 
himself  up  to  G-ylippus,  and  such  of  his  followers  as  sxirrenders. 
were  granted  quarter  by  the  exultant  enemy  were  sent  to  join  the 
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{]-•>• 'I'S  <<f  IkinostlKnes  in  captivity.    A  few  scores  at  most  escaped 
to  thr  li'ills  mid  reached  Catana. 

*'  'i  Inis  (.'iidt'd,"  siiys  Thucydidcs,  *'  the  greatest  adventure  that 
tli«-  (inc'ks  cMitiTod  into  during  this  war,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
^n'ati'>t  in  wliich  Greeks  were  ever  concerned ;  the  one  most 
spliiidM  t\»r  tlic  conquerors  and  most  disastrous  for  the  conquered; 
f.'i-  tiifv  sr.HiTtMl  no  common  defeat,  but  were  absolutely  annihilated, 
— lainl  army,  floct,  and  all — and  of  many  thousands  only  a  handful 
fViT  ri'turncd  home." 

Till'  Syracusaijs  used  their  victory  in  no  gentle  spirit.  In  spite 
of  tlio  rcinnnstrances  of  Gylippus,  they  put  to  death  the  two  un- 

Fatcof  the    f'Ttunato  generals  who  had  fallen  into  their  bands.* 

Konoraia  ^j^  tJreccc  lamented  Nicias,  "the  most  respectable 
man  of  his  a^c,"  whose  private  virtues,  moderation,  and  love  of 
jeai-e  sliuiiltl  have  earned  him  a  better  fate.  But  in  troublous 
tiim's  incompetence  incurs  a  greater  punishment  than  crime.  It 
cannnt  be  denied  that  the  half-hearted  and  dilatory  proceedings 
(f  Nicias  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  disaster  in  which  he 
l.(.'ri>lied.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  supineness  with  which  he 
Conducted  his  operations  at  first,  or  the  obstinacy  which  he  dis- 
l»layid  in  refusing  to  bring  the  expedition  home  when  fortune  lial 
turneil  against  him,  was  the  more  fatal  to  the  expedition.  At  any 
rat(»,  this  respectable  man  dragged  down  to  death  his  able  colleague 
Demosthenes,  lost  his  country  the  largest  and  finest  armament  it 
ha<l  ever  sent  out,  and  ultimately  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
its  imperial  power. 

Tlio  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans 

were  hardly  better  treated  than  their  generals.     They  were  shut 

Misery  of  the  ^P  ^^^  Safe  custody  in  the  quarrics  which  abounded  on 

prisoners.     ^^  hillsides  of  Epiix>lae,  with  no  protection  from  the 
sun  or  the  rain,  and  a  very  insuflicient  ration  of  bread  and  water, 
only  half  the  ordinary  dole  of  a  slave,  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.   Worn  out  by  their  late  exertions,  and  exposed  to  absolute 
famine,  they  began  to  die  off  like  flies  as  the  unhealthy  weather 

*  Thucydidcs  says  that  they  were  actually  executed ;  other  authorities, 
tliat  tlicy  slew  themselves  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution, 
bavins;  been  forewarned  of  their  fate  by  Gylippus,  or  by  the  Syracusan 
<rpr>o..ai  llermocrates. 
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^  the  autumn  set  in.  The  Syracusans  let  the  corpses  lie  unburied 
smsong  the  surviving  prisoners,  till  the  stench  bred  an  infectious 
Fever  that  threatened  to  spread  into  the  city.  After  seventy  days, 
all  but  the  native  Athenians  and  those  of  their  allies  who  were 
Biceliots  were  sold  by  auction  as  slaves.  The  remainder  were 
exposed  to  the  miseries  of  the  quarries  for  eight  months,  till  the 
greater  portion  of  them  perished.  Those  who  still  survived  seem 
then  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery  like  their  companions.  We 
read  that  pity  for  their  fate,  and  admiration  for  the  calm  courage 
with  which  they  supported  their  misfortunes,  finally  led  to  the 
release  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  But  hardly  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  had  sailed  forth  in  such  exuberant  hopefulness  to  subdue 
Sicily  ever  saw  his  home  again. 


CHiPTBB  XKXni. 


i  Trk  flnil  disaiiter  of  Iho  AthoDians  tn  Sicily  had  befftlten  thcin 
f  *hmt  tlie  iDidtllB  of  tbo  month  of  September;  eome  •xeekn  InUt 
Gcinriised  riimnuti  of  it  begnn  to  spread  througli  Greece,  reacliicg 
6[«rU  Mid  Cortnth  lang  before  they  arrived  at  AtbeiiE.  Vie  m 
nniiured  by  Plofwoh  that  the  new»  first  cume  to  those  who  w" 
joatt  toiioorUBd  In  it  b  ihe  luoRt  casual  way.  A  seafaring  atreop' 
llLoded  at  PelrMus,  ond  enterEd  a  harthcr's  shop,  where  he  bcEM 
8p««klng  of  tiie  dvAllis  of  Nicia;)  and  DcmostheDee  as  eventa  altW;r 
Imnwn  to  every  one.  The  barber  no  Hooner  heard  the  story  ttw 
lis  ran  up  to  Athon»,  t«  give  informatioa  to  the  magistrates.  Pui 
when  ho  wax  brought  forward,  ioterrogated  aa  to  the  particulni* 
of  tlie  disaster  and  told  to  produce  hie  iuformfuit,  the  poor  nui 
wan  at  a  loaa.  There  was  no  one  to  corroborate  his  tale,  and  it 
tlie  newa  seemed  perfectly  iaoredible  to  those  wha  bad  seto  l£» 
two  magnificent  armaments  sail  forth  amidst  Syracuse,  liu  woi 
treateil  as  a  forger  of  false  nene  and  sentenced  to  be  expwcil  m 
the  whBe!.  He  had  been  suffering  the  toflura  some  tiniB,  whi-n 
several  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  Sicily  before  the  field  sui' 
render,  appeared  ti  bear  out  his  tale.  But  even  when  well-kooW" 
and  reB]>cttable  citixena,  who  had  seen  the  fatal  end  of  the  oxpcili' 
tion,  Mme  straggling  back  to  Atbens  with  full  particulars  of  ite 
dif^aster,  the  people  refased  to  credjt  them.  It  seemed  impcMiUft 
that  1=0  large  and  strong  a  fle^t  and  army  could  pariali  so  uttitriy. 
Nevertholesa  the  situation  had  to  bu  fiiccd.  It  waa  of  nv  u»  !■) 
Kxhanstion  mob  the  orftlora  who  had  pi'Omoted  the  OKIKslition,  i» 
of  AtbBDB.  jy  dfinounce  the  soothaayarB  and  divLivi'S  wliA  Wl 
propl^esied  its  succeas.     What  had  to  bn  di.>nn  wna  i.>  i-l^-  -..->   -' 
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the  remaining  resources  of  the  city,  and  to  see  if  the  naval  and 
commercial  empire  of  Athens  could  yet  be  preserved.  The  survey 
iid  not  promise  well ;  nearly  two  hundred  ships  out  of  a  navy  that 
bad  never  numbered  more  than  three  hundred  had  been  engulfed 
in  the  disaster.  There  only  remained  to  Athens  a  squadron  of 
twenty-seven  vessels  at  Naupactus,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  more 
ready  for  service  in  home  waters.  Three  thousand  seven  hundred 
boplites  had  been  lost  out  of  a  force  that,  since  the  great  plague, 
did  not  muster  more  than  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men  fit  for  foreign 
service.  Moreover,  the  finances  of  the  state  had  been  drained  to 
the  very  bottom  by  the  expense  of  sending  forth  the  second 
expedition  so  soon  after  the  first.  Of  all  the  funds  that  had  been 
stored  in  the  Acropolis,  there  only  remained  the  thousand  talents 
that  Pericles  had  set  aside,  to  be  used  only  if  Athens  were  to  be 
attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet.  The  soil  of  Attica  had  just  been 
ravaged  by  an  army  of  overpowering  strength,  and  the  fort  at 
Decelea  showed  that  the  Spartans  were  about  to  adopt  a  new  and 
sinnoying  method  of  warfare.  Already  many  hundreds  of  slaves 
had  deserted  to  that  post,  which  offered  them  a  close  and  easy 
refuge  from  their  masters. 

Nor  was  this  all.  At  any  moment  a  Peloponnesian  squadron 
might  insult  the  scantly  guarded  coast  of  Attica,  and  ere  long  the 
confederate  fleet,  which  had  conquered  at  Syracuse,  ,^   ^^^    . 
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alight  be  expected  to  appear  in  overwhelming  force  determine  on 
in  the  waters  of  the  Aegean.  Athens  might  well  ^ 
bave  despaired,  and  sent  to  ask  from  her  enemies  what  terms  they 
wrould  be  pleased  to  grant  her.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  she 
showed  no  signs  of  doing  so ;  on  the  contrary,  crippled  and  beggared 
though  she  was,  she  nerved  herself  for  a  second  struggle,  not  less 
lengthy  and  far  more  desperate  than  that  which  had  raged  between 
131  B.C.  and  422  b.c.  The  deadly  fear  of  the  moment,  says 
rhucydides,  drove  the  democracy  into  a  mood  of  discipline  and 
5»lf- restraint  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger.  A  committee 
)f  public  safety  was  elected  and  entrusted  with  absolute  power  for 
the  crisis ;  every  source  of  expenditure  in  the  city  that  could  be 
iispensed  with  was  cut  down ;  the  thousand  talents  which  Pericles 
bad  laid  by  were  voted  as  supply  for  building  a  new  fleet ;  con- 
tributions of  money  and  ship-timber  were  requisitioned  from  the 
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:i.... -:.  a:ii    pirrN-.»:iS   \\\ro  sent    to  Eiiboca  and    certain  other 

A^  li.i-  }:ri  .i:-.iii.-:i  w.^ul-i  have  bocn  useless  if  the  Spartans  had 
t.il<'  !t  T.:..f  i-y  :ii'  \  -rLv-ck,  ainl  attacked  Athens  by  sea  and  land 
\:."  :..  ■:.;••:. t  \\i\\\  ii.«.'  rfsiilt  of  the  fi^^htiQ^  at  Syracuse  was  known, 
r.  i*  S  iit.i  w.i-i  «V'  r  tli;:it"rv:  her  rulers  resolved  to  make  a  CTeat 
I",  t,  i'l:  t-1%  tiu'ir  time  to  prepare  it.  Instead  of  instantly 
\\  •  ki-';l:.^  T'.  ir.i'-'H  with  every  vessel  they  could  muster,  they 
«;■■.  i '.'  'i  i-i  ^jMiiii  ih-  \vi:iter  in  cuiistructiug  a  fleet  of  overwhelming 
>;:i-i._'iii,  ;i!i  i  t'»  I'lriVr  tii»eraiiuiis  till  the  sprint;.  It  seems  not  to 
l::iv«."  .  r.-iinci  t'l  thi'Mi  that  while  they  were  buildinp;  new  triremes 
tht-ir  en-  iiiifs  al>o  wmuIiI  have  time  to  do  the  same.  Naturally, 
whi'ti  1 1.1'  HOWS  arrive  1  that  the  dockyards  of  Corinth  and  Gytheum 
Hii<i  Auiis  wi'r-.'  busy,  the  Athenians  commenced  to  lay  down  new 
k«-'  Is  ill  evL-ry  slip  that  Peirauus  couhl  provide;  by  the  midsummer 
el"  il-  ii.c.  tiit*y  calculated  on  having  a  hundred  vessels  ready 
1  «r  sea. 

Thi'  wiiiter  of  -11 '3— 112  B.C.  was  sjxjnt  in  these  preparations  on 
eucii  side,  and  Athens  obtained  the  respite  that  she  so  much 
„     .  ,     .     iM'ede<l.     But  meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Con- 
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aUiesboutoa  lederacy  of  Di'los  were  realizing  the  position ;  in  well- 
nigh  every  state  there  was  a  powerful  oligarchic 
faction  yearning  for  independence,  which  had  long  been  waiting 
for  an  opptjrtunity  to  revolt  from  Athens.  The  democratic  party 
in  each  city,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved  but  a  passive  and  ui>- 
entliusiastic  loyalty  towards  its  suzerain,  and  was  quite  unpre- 
pared to  make  any  sacrifice  in  her  behalf.  The  reverses  of 
Athens  gave  to  the  one  faction  a  motive  for  instant  rebellion,  and 
laid  beloie  the  other  a  chilling  prospect  of  additional  taxes  and 
contributions  if  they  adhered  to  their  ancient  mistress.  Accord- 
ingly most  of  the  leading  states  of  Ionia  sent  secret  emissaries  to 
Sparta  or  Thebes,  olferiug  to  cast  off  the  Athenian  yoke  the 
moment  that  a  reloponnesian  fleet  should  appear  in  Asiatic  waters- 
Tlie  Chians  sent  emissaries  to  Sparta  and  opened  negotiations  with 
the  ephora  through  the  medium  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  the  close 
friend  of  Kndius,  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Ephoralty. 
1'ho  Lesbians  and  Euboeans  made  a  similar  application  to  King 
Ag:s,  who  was  occupied  in  Korthern  Greece  and  had  planted  his 
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head-quarters  at  Decelea.  Pbarnabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  the 
lands  on  the  Hellespont,  sent,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  beg  for  the  despatch  of  a  fleet 
to  the  Propontis.  Tissaphernes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  made  a  similar 
request,  and  supported  the  demand  of  the  Chians.  Each  of  these 
barbarians  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  break-up  of  the 
Athenian  empire  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
some  of  the  lost  coast-land  of  his  satrapy.  They  vied  with  each 
other  in  promising  assistance,  both  in  men  and  money,  if  once  a 
Peloponnesian  fleet  should  cross  the  Aegean. 

The  Spartans  resolved  to  send  first  to  Chios,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  diisaftected  states,  and  afterwards  to  aid  Lesbos  and  the 
cities  of  the  Hellespont.    But,  instead  of  concentrating 
their  fleet,  they  sent  out  small  squadrons  piecemeal,       cwos, 
just  as  each  could  be  got  ready  for  sea.    The  first      *^^-0- 
which  sailed  consisted  of  twenty  Corinthian  ships,  but  this  was 
intercepted  and  blockaded  off  the  Argive  coast  by  the  Athenian 
home-fleet.    However,  the  Spartan  admiral  Chalcideus  slipped  out 
from  Gytheum  with  five  vessels,  taking  with  him  Alcibiades  as  a 
volunteer,  and  safely  reached  Chios.     That  great  city  at  once 
revolted,  and  placed  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Spartan.      Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  and    Teos   soon  followed  the 
example  of  Chios ;  it  was  to  no  effect  that  the  Athenians  hurried 
off  every  galley  that  could  possibly  be  got  to  sea.    The  mischief 
was  done  before  the  first  of  them  could  reach  Ionia. 

A  desultory  naval  campaign  now  began  off  the  Asiatic  coast ;  it 
was  full  of  unforeseen  turns  of  fortune,  for  each  side  was  alternately 
receiving  reinforcements  from  home,  and  obtaining  a  precarious 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  The  balance  of  success,  however,  lay 
with  the  Spartans.  Although  they  failed  at  Mitylene,  which  revolted 
but  was  recaptured,  they  won  great  successes  in  other  quarters. 
Miletus,  still  a  great  town,  though  no  longer  the  metropolis  of 
Ionia,  joined  them  with  enthusiasm ;  lasus,  which  resisted  them, 
was  taken  by  storm.  At  the  approach  of  autumn  their  superiority 
was  made  more  marked  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  fleet  from 
Sjrracuse.  The  Siceliots  had  determined  to  repay  Athens  for  her 
unjMrovoked  aggression  in  415  b.c,  and  sent  their  favourite  general 
Hermocrates  with  twenty -two  ships  to  aid  in  revolutionizing  Ionia. 
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uiiil  left  the  Catarmnaeans  no  choice  but  alliance  or  destractioD 
Cainariua  and  Mcssene,  allies  of  Athens  in  427  b.c.,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  old  friends.  Some  slight  forays  iato  tht 
territories  of  Syracuse  and  Gela  failed  completely.  The  only 
military  achievement  of  the  Athenians  was  to  capture  the  small 
Sicel  town  of  Hyccura,  whose  inhabitants  they  sold  as  slaves— a 
proceeding  which  brouglit  them  some  gain,  but  taught  every  state 
in  the  island  what  it  had  to  expect  in  the  event  of  an  Athenian 
success. 

While  this  dilatory  campaign  was  in  progress,  the  Salaminia, 
one  of  the  two  Athenian  state-galleys,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  orders 
Aicibiades  ^^^  Alciliiades  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  to 
recalled,  return  at  once  to  take  his  trial  for  the  matter  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  Since  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the 
Athenian  government  had  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  un- 
ravel that  mystery ;  their  offers  of  rewards  and  indemnity  to  any 
informers  who  should  present  themselves  produced  a  crop  of  venal 
and  nntrustworthy  witnesses.  Scores  of  persons  were  thrown  into 
prison  un  such  testimony,  and  the  unending  series  of  arrests  led  to 
something  like  a  panic  in  the  city.  The  whole  business  maybe 
not  inaptly  compared  to  the  stir  in  England  which  followed  the 
SD-CLillcd  "  Popish  Plot "  of  1679.  The  Titus  Gates  of  Athens  was 
the  orator  Andocides.  Finding  himself  arrested  and  in  danger,  he 
proceeded  to  make  a  pretended  confession,  on  condition  that  his 
own  life  should  be  spared.  He  named  himself  and  many  othei 
persons  as  guilty  of  the  sacrilege.  Ilis  story  was  confused  and  im* 
l)robable,  but  the  authorities  were  ready  to  take  any  evidence  that 
presented  itself.  Hastily  accepting  the  whole  tale  as  true,  the 
Athenians  brought  to  trial  and  executed  every  one  within  thei' 
reach  whom  Andocides  denounced.  The  next  thing  was  to  InveBti* 
gate  the  profanation  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  which  Alcibiade* 
had  been  declared  to  be  implicated.  His  political  enemies,  th« 
demagogues  Peisander  and  Charicles,  cried  loudly  for  his  punish* 
ment,  and  he  was  accordingly  summoned  to  return  and  appear  fw 
trial.  Ho  started  homeward  from  Catana,  with  several  of  hi* 
friends  who  were  also  accused,  but  on  arriving  at  Thurii  very  vise!}* 
gave  his  conductors  the  slip,  went  into  hiding,  and  is  next  h«w 
of  as  crossing  the  sea  and  api)earing  at  Sparta  to  do  what  harm  b( 
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d  to  his  ungrateful  countrj.  He  had,  of  course,  been  condemned 
leath  in  his  absence,  his  6ight  being  taken  as  convindng 
ence  of  guilt. 

''hen  Alcibiadea  was  removed,  we  might  have  expected  that 
of  the  schemes  which  Nicias  and  Lamachus  had  recommended 
Id  liBve  been  put  into  action.  But  this  was  not  to  be  j  all  that 
generals  did  was  to  land  near  Syracuse,  defeat  the  Syracusan 
y  in  the  plain  south  of  the  city,  and  then  to  sail  back  again  to 
uiB  and  go  into  winter  quarters.     The  descent  was  perfectly 


ictluss,  unless   it  was  to   se  ve   as   the   immed  ate   prelude   to 
siege.     All  that  it  did  wa.  to  reveal  to  the  Syracusans  the 
mesa  of  the  danger,  and  to  nduce  them  to  take  mo  e  v  gorous 
^urea  for  defence  than  ihej  had  h  the  to  thought  necessa  y 
yracuse,  as   it   then   stood      ons  sted   of   t«o   po  t  ons      The 
fow-necked  peninsul*  of  0  tj^,  i  the  oldest  pa  t  of  the  place, 
lecting    into   the   sea  on     ts   long   sp  t   of    land     posi   on  of 
aed   the   inner   and   lowe     c  ty      The  la  ge    and     svracusa 
'er  quarter,  the  "  Outer  City,"  lay  around  the  heads  of  the  two 
hours.    The  two  quarters  seem  each  to  have  had  its  separate 
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i-nurso  wonM  l)o  to  let  the  two  Greek  powers  wear  down  each 
I'tlit^r's  ri'SDiuci'S,  ainl  meanwliile  to  lay  hands  quietly  on  every 
i»'rii:in  t-iwn  th:it  O'lil.l  1h3  scoured,  and  hold  it  nominally  against 
I  111'  Athciiiiins,  Imt  pmUv  f.ir  the  Great  King. 

'riss.iiih'riii's  saw  the  lorce  of  this  advice,  and  promptly  cut 
d'l-.vii  l>y  half  the  supjjliL'S  of  money  ho  hail  been  furnishing  to  the 
S|..irtaii.>i.  \\v.  alM»  kept  them  inactive,  by  promising  the  aid  of  a 
I'ii  iiikMan  lltvt  wliii-h  never  arrived ;  and  when  the  commanders 
f.iMiplained  tu  him,  put  them  oil*  with  i)crsonal  bribes,  but  did  not 
d  >  iiiiythiiii;  for  their  armament.  Finding  Tissaphernes  so  ready 
to  tak«'  liis  atlvice,  Aleibiades  bei^aii  to  thiuk  out  a  new  method  of 
turiiiii;:  his  iiilhienoe  with  the  satrap  io  good  account.  A  short 
cxporieiiec  of  the  narrow  meanness  of  Spartan  life  and  the  soulless 
pomp  uf  an  Oriental  court  had  set  him  longing  for  the  free  and 
liberal  atmosphere  of  Athens.  He  began  to  dream  of  securing  bis 
return  from  exile,  by  propitiating  Athenian  public  opinion  by 
some  extraordinary  service.  Had  it  been  only  the  matter  of  the 
]Mysl(;ries  that  stood  charged  to  his  score,  the  people  might  easily 
have  paidoued  him;  but  some  striking  feat  was  needed  to  atone 
for  his  flij^ht  to  Sparta  and  his  too-effective  advice  that  Decelea 
Fhould  be  fortitled.  It  occurred  to  Aleibiades  that  if  he  could 
draw  Tissaphernes  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  induce  the 
IVrsian  to  o])en  his  purse  for  the  needs  of  the  well-nigh  bankrupt 
city,  his  pardon  might  possibly  be  granted. 

Accordingly  he  began  to  sound  his  private  friends  in  the  Athenian 
armament  at  Samos,  to  see  how  they  liked  the  idea.     He  found 

Aleibiades  that  thcrc  was  a  strong  party  in  the  camp  who  were 
^°ie^Athenian  longing  to  gct  rid  of  the  democratic  government  at 

oUgrarchs.  Athens ;  it  was  the  democracy  which  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  wealthier  and  landed 
classes  were  now  suffering  fur  its  sins  by  the  ruin  of  their  estates. 
Accordingly  he  found  it  easy  to  spread  a  report  among  the  mal- 
contents that  if  the  present  constitution  were  overturned  in  Athens, 
and  an  oligarchic  government  installed  in  its  place,  he  could 
undertake  to  bring  over  Tissaphernes  to  the  Athenian  alliance; 
without  a  change  the  Persian  could  not  be  won,  for  he  had  a 
looted  distrust  of  democracies.  The  intrigue  prospered  even  better 
than  Aleibiades  had  ventured  to  hope ;  many  officers  of  note  in 
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tlie  force  at  Samos  furthered  it  with  zeal^  and  a  deputation  of  them,, 
headed  by  the  general  Peisander,  sailed  across  to  Athens  to  enlist 
recruits  in  its  favour.  The  only  man  who  opposed  the  scheme  was 
Phrynichus,  another  of  the  generals,  and  he  set  himself  against  it, 
not  because  he  disliked  an  oligarchy,  but  merely  because  he  had  a 
personal  grudge  against  Alcibiades.  The  main  mass  of  the  army 
was  imperfectly  informed  about  the  intrigue;  and  though  it 
suspected  and  disliked  the  proposals  of  the  conspirators,  it  was 
content  to  let  matters  take  their  course,  if  thereby  the  aid  of  Persia 
could  be  secured. 

Peisander  and  the  oligarchs  from  Samos  made  no  secret  of  their 
plans  at  Athens;  they  boldly  laid  the  proposals  of  Alcibiades 
before  the  Ecclesia ;  they  pointed  out  that  if  affairs  Peisander 
went  on  as  they  had  been  doing  of  late,  the  ruin  at-^tiiens. 
of  Athens  must  be  close  at  hand,  while  the  Persian  alliance 
would  save  the  state.  The  price  to  be  paid^  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cherished  democratic  constitution,  was  heavy;  but  was  not 
any  sacrifice  preferable  to  destruction?  One  after  another  the 
enemies  of  Alcibiades  rose  to  recall  the  misdeeds  of  the  renegade 
statesman;  demagogues  denounced  his  lawless  insolence,  and 
priests  expatiated  upon  his  sacrilegious  outrages,  and  warned  the 
people  not  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  recalling  him. 
But  of  every  speaker  Peisander  asked  the  same  unanswerable 
question — Was  it  not  true  that  the  Spartans  were  superior  at  sea, 
that  the  allies  were  revolting,  that  the  treasury  of  the  state  was 
empty;  if  so,  could  they  suggest  any  better  way  of  staving  off 
the  impending  ruin?  After  a  long  and  tumultuous  debate,  the 
people,  convinced  against  their  will,  voted  that  Peisander  and  ten 
commissioners  with  him  should  sail  to  Asia,  and  open  negotiations 
with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  on  such  terms  as  they  could 
secure. 

Before  starting,  Peisander  set  working  all  the  oligarchic  influences 
which  could  be  utilized    in  Athens    for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.     He  stirred  up  the  numerous  political 
clubs,    which   existed   for  -purposes   of   influencing    conspiracy 
elections  and  trials,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite  and    ^  ^*  ®"*' 
act  without  fear  or  scruple  when  a  favourable  moment  arrived, 
SQne  ihetorician  Antiphon,  a  skilful  wire-puller  who   took   no 


inttDtibtii  t»rl  In  puUtica,  but  wtu  deep  In  till  tbe  secreU  of  Ik 
puif,  wu  uutruBud  with  tit*  maDagcnieat  of  the  cunspiruiy. 
titbcr  Uoden  vrue  «uou  furthuomlng,  ftinong  tbem  jbbbj  men  who 
hut)  &«vur  Ik<ju  auapocUil  of  ssy  dialofnltj  to  the  democmtb 
couHtitutl'tD,  ami  DV«r;tliini[  wu  prepared  for  a  vigorous  touju£*tiit. 

But  ohsn  I'ctmodar  nD<l  bi»  colleagues  had  retnttied  to  Afia  auJ 

i|  Kt  tlio  court  of  Tinapbernes,  &  uew  oumfiluattou  arosv. 

IbiodM  fuund  thut  ho  bud  mucd  le^B  iuflucDce  with  the  ^tr»)i 

[n  ho  bod  «up[i»i(Kl,  and  could  not  pievall  on  bim  to  lake  U\f 
ito[«  towards  coDcluding  an  alUaoce  with  Athuue ;  all  tixM  llis 
I'arnkn  wuold  do  waa  to  itnit  bis  auiipUes  to  Ibo  PoloponiieslanB, 
nud  kM-p  th<^lr  Hoot  idle.  When  placed  io  the  diluuima,  mi  lotcoi 
lu  cod/bm  thai  he  wa»  either  uowllling  or  uoable  to  carry  out  hit 
prominen,  AlcibiadBS  took  tofuge  in  eTsrfoaa.  He  pretendeii  tbiit 
Ti>witp)i(Tiun  wu  atill  ifiliing  ta  conclude  a  trenty,  but  propoeed  mi 
prclimiDBrj  cooditions  that  the  Atheniuis  should  surrender  tu 
lilm  all  their  nubject-citicfi  on  the  maiitlaad  of  Asia.  When  lii«  . 
eiorbitimt  demand  was  reluctantly  granted,  he  begin  to  ask  tot 
the  Asialii;  islands  also,  and  made  biniRetf  so  impraoti cable  tliat 
tho  ainhassudors  in  great  wrath  broke  oft'  the  negotiations  nud 
ru turned  t>>  ^mos. 

While  these  intrigues  were  in  progress  the  war  dragged  itwlf 
alowiy  on,  without  any  important  action.  As  the  Spartan  fieet  Uy 
iioiaoTable  at  Hhotics,  the  Atheaians  from  Samos  aucceedcil  in 
eslablltiliiiig  a  blockade  round  Chios,  and  even  landed  troops  on 
thitt  iHland,  but  did  not  miike  any  great  progcees  towards  it« 
reduction.    Elsewhere  the  war  stood  still. 

TiiB  failure  of  Peiannder's  nt^olJaliocs  with  Aloihiades  plao«d 
tjie  oligarchic  party  in  a  very  difficult  potation.     They  had  IuaU 

Political     all  arrsiigetaonts  for  a.  revolution,  aad  gona  so  tu 

Diuriiersat  that  it  was  dlRleult  to  stop.  At  homo  the  clubs  luul 
been  hard  at  work ;  proposals  had  been  mooted  l» 
entrust  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  soma  less  unwieldy  body  thin 
tlie  Eccleaia,  lo  out  down  all  payments  to  dieiist»  and  codo- 
aiaats,  and  to  saye  the  scanty  revenue  of  the  sLalo  to  luiiiataln 
the  soldiers  and  aeameo  in  active  service.  These  pfotioiiab  (•»■ 
voked  opposit'in  from  the  democratic  party;  but  wkwi  AndrodiMi 
the  leading  demagogue  of  the  day,  and  several  of  Lift  su|>{iortM* 
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were  promptly  slain  by  assassins,  the  people  were  cowed,  and  opeu 
resistance  to  the  oligarchic  agitation  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Conscious  that  a  great  plot  was  on  foot,  but  ignorant  of  its  extent 
and  objects,  the  mass  of  the  citizens  waited  passively  to  see  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  they  were  enjoying,  the 
oligarchs  resolved  to  carry  out  their  plans,  even  though  Alcibiades 
had  played  them  false.  Many  of  them  felt  all  the  more  confident 
from  not  having  the  over-subtile  exile  on  their  side ;  and  several 
men  of  importance,  including  the  ex-general  Phrynichus,  joined 
the  party  when  once  they  knew  that  Alcibiades  was  not  to  have 
aDy  control  over  its  actions.  It  was  resolved  that  a  simultaneous 
attempt  should  be  made  to  win  over  to  the  oligarchy  the  fleet  at 
Samos  and  the  city  of  Athens. 

At  Samos  the  plot  failed ;  when  the  oligarchs,  allied  with  the 
aristocratic  party  among  the  Samians,  rose  in  arms  under  the 
General  Charmmos,  they  found  themselves  too  weak     ^^jQ^tive 
for  their  task.    After  slaying  a  few  of  their  opponents,     rising  at 
— among     them    the    exiled    Athenian    demagogue 
Hyperbolus,  who  had  been   for  some  time  resident  at  Samos — 
they  were  put  down  by  force  of  numbers.     The  Samian  democracy 
and  the  majority  of  the  Athenians  from  the  fleet  combined  against 
them^   and  crushed    them  without  any   serious    fighting.      The 
moment  that  the  rising  was  suppressed,  the  victors  sent  to  Athens 
the  state-galley  called  the  Paralus  with  a  full  report  of  their 
jffoceedings. 

When  the  Paralus  arrived  at  Athens,  that  city  was  found  to 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs.  The  revolution  at 
Athens  had  been  conducted  with  more  dexterity  and  less  violence 
than  that  at  Samos.  Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  Phrynichus  had 
determined  to  avoid  open  fighting  if  possible.  When  they  knew 
that  the  Ecclesia  had  been  frightened  and  paralyzed  by  the  sudden 
morder  of  Androcles  and  other  democratic  leaders,  they  brought 
forward  a  motion  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to 
lay  before  the  people  a  scheme  of  constitutional  reform.     This 

•posal  was  carried ;  a  few  days  after,  the  commissioners,  who  had 

b        carefully  chosen  from  among  the  oligarchs,  summoned  the 

»ia  to  meet,  not  on  the  Pnyx,  but  at  the  temple  of  Poseidon 


U  ColBoiw,  a  sulinili  a  ml)«  beyond  At:  norlbern  gate  of  tla 
CJty. 

The  ikmocracy,  sus|wcilDg  flomo  siwro— periiaps  an  attack  frma 

itis  gu-tbou  of  Deciilflfl — ni)iilil  nnt  trust  tbemselves  outside  tUu 

ThtPDiv     wnll*  if  Athi!»,  aod  n  pooked  aad  scant;  meeting  «t 

^^^1^  tkJOnus  WHS  nblo  ta  vole  iiw-ay  tbe  time-hMiiiunJ    i 

UAtb*iu    cuiiBtitution  of  Cluistheiied.     Oa    the    proposal -uf>< 

,  PulmndWi  a  bill  was  otrrivd  tu  elect  five  mea  as  presidents,  who  Y 

I  again  should  chose  a  hundred,  nud  each  (if  these  htmdrcd  ihfwJ 

tDoro,  nnd  that  'the  whole  body,  toot  himdred  stmng,  ahoald^ 

iwiuino  the  govemtuent  of  the  State  in  ]^>lace  of  the  archona  ami  tht 

e.    They  were  to  be  rcaponsibU  to  n  body  of  five  thousand. 

itizuna,  chosea  by  tbemselvea ;  the  rest  of  tho  Athemans  vnM 

I  jiToctiully  diarraochised.    As  the  Four  Hancired  ueTer  called  tbs 

Fivu  Tbyiiaand  into  being,  they  were  in  reality  untramuieHwi  ^ 

,  *iiy  restnuulHg  powers,  aod  Tree  to  govern  at  their  own  good  wilL 

'WhoD  tho  aasmnbly  had  dispersed,  without  a  Single  roice  imug 

rallied  agninat  tho  bill,  the  Pour  Hundred  marched  on  tfae  Prytaueum, 

)*ed  by  a  body  vt  huijlitas  who  had  been  seucetly  got  to^vthvt 

'for    their    assistance.     They  fuund  the  senate  tn  eoEabn,  ami 

Rummonnd  it  tu  disperse;  the  senators  v/eie  no  leas  terror-stridivo 

'  than  the  people,  and  obeyed  tlie  command ;  &s  Itiey  went  out  «vcli 

)  givun  the  public  allowance  of  money  due  to  him  Iw  tlie 

reriHindoc  of  his  tenn  of  office.    We  do  not  hear  that  n  slo'^le  mas 

dared  to  resent  theinaiilt.    Having  cleared  out  their  predeMSKmi, 

tho  Four  Hundred  did  snlemn  sacriGce,  and  owuinod   dU  tii» 

functions  of  govennnent. 

leir  firEt  step  w^s  to  ei>nd  to  King  Agja  at  OecelEa,  to  iobmi 
bim  that  a  riiilo-Sparbin  oligarchy  was  lastalled  in  jinwor,  ad 
anxious  til  treat  fur  terms  of  peace.  Agis,  huwevcr,  instrai  uf 
tTMtiiig,  mndo  a  rapid  march  on  Athans,  tldnking  to  find  it  la 
■Open  sedition,  and  easily  to  be  caplufed  by  a  vigorous  eomp- 
I.  Uia  plan,  however,  was  foiled;  tlie  gntos  wcfi'  clij-*'d  i 
the  Willis  manned,  so  that,  after  looaiiig  a  few  ini.ri  ■  i 
was  falii  to  return  in  haata  to  DeoflSi.  When  th: 
again  mode  ovomirea  to  him,  he  reoeivod  tbraiwi'L 
jnd  forwarded  their  envoys  to  the  ejihorp  (  r  i  -,  i>< 
Tlio  Paralua  arrived  at  the  Peiraeus, 
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pression  of  the  oligarchic  rising  in  SamoB,  shortly  after  the  Four 
Hundred  had  taken  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  army 
Fearing  lest  the  democracy  should  be  encouraged  to  decio^^fbr 
revolt  when  the  events  at  Samos  became  known,  the  democracy, 
new  rulers  imprisoned  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Paralus^  and  sent 
the  rest  off  at  once  to  cruise  round  Euboea.  But  Chaereas,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  escaped  and  returned  at  once  to  Samos,  where 
he  laid  the  news  of  the  revolution  before  the  army.  A  great  burst 
of  democratic  feeling  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery  when 
the  tale  of  Peisander's  intrigues  was  heard ;  they  deposed  all  the 
generals  and  trierarchs  who  were  suspected  of  oligarchic  leanings, 
and  placed  at  their  head  two  officers  named  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus,  whose  loyalty  was  undoubted.  At  a  solemn  assembly 
the  whole  army  swore  **  to  hold  to  the  democracy,  to  live  in  con- 
cord, to  zealously  prosecute  the  war  with  Sparta,  and  to  be  foes  to 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  have  no  intercourse  with  them."  All  the 
Samians  of  the  democratic  party  took  the  same  oath,  being  as 
much  interested  as  the  Athenians  themselves  in  the  suppression  of 
oligarchic  plots.  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues  reasoned  that  as 
the  wliole  naval  force  of  Athens  was  in  their  hands,  they  would  be 
able  to  rescue  the  mother-city  from  her  oppressors.  If  the  Four 
Hundred  held  out  against  them,  they  could  easily  make  Samos, 
and  not  Athens,  the  seat  for  the  time  being  of  the  Athenian  empire ; 
for  the  allied  states  would  pay  their  allegiance  and  hand  oVer  their 
tribute  to  the  party  which  controlled  the  fleet  of  Athens,  not  to 
that  which  sat  helpless  and  isolated  within  her  walls.  In  short, 
the  army  claimed  to  represent  the  Athenian  state,  and  resolved  to 
make  no  account  of  the  usurping  Four  Hundred. 

Thrasybillus  j^d  Thrasyllus  now  proposed  the  recall  of  Alcibiades 
from  exile,  intending  to  enlist  his  influence  with  Tissaphernes  on 
the  side  of  the  democracy.  Their  proposal  was  RecaUof 
welcomed  by  the  army,  and,  after  four  years  of  Aicibiades. 
banishment,  Alcibiades  appeared  once  more  in  the  assembly  of  his 
countrymen.  He  came  full  of  protestations  of  his  goodwill,  and  of 
his  ability  to  bring  over  his  friend  the  satrap  to  the  Athenian 
canse;  his  promises  gained  such  credit  that  he  was  at  once 
•footed  as  a  colleague  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  granted 
loli  powers  to  treat  with  Tissaphernes.    Accordingly  he  sailed  ofif 

2o 
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t'>  find  tho  satrap,  who  lay  at  this  moment  far  southward  in  tli 
raiiii»liylian  city  v>f  A^i-endus. 

'rissai'hiriu's  li:ul  found  the  riloponnesian  admirals  wrought  u 
to  a  dnii.i^enius  pitch  of  wrath  hy  the  inactivity  to  which  \\ 
\\\\A  ri-tiucfd  tln'ir  Ihrt,  and  by  his  constant  interviews  wit 
AK-iMa.U's;  acc"nHn;:ly  he  hail  at  last  determined  to  bring  up  tb 
i\.«i-iiiciaii  llert  to  tiioir  aid.  There  were  more  than  a  hundre 
riniMiician  wssols  lying  at  Aspendus  when  Alcibiades  arrived  1 
till*  plaro.  NfViTilu'k'ss,  the  Athenian  contrived  to  persuade  tl 
satr.ip  !■»  Hi'iiil  the  shiiw  away,  though  he  had  only  just  brougl 
tht-m  till  to  the  scone  of  action.  The  fleet  returned  home,  and  tl 
Spartans  were  nn)re  than  ever  enraged  with  their  faithless  all 
Tlie  nic.^t  important  result  of  this  diplomatic  success,  however,  w; 
to  rest»»re  Alcihiadcs  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  army  at  Sam( 
who  he.ievcd  that  lie  had  given  conclusive  proof  of  his  absolu 
Ciintrol  (ivcr  the  mind  of  Tissaphernes — a  control  which  he  was 
reality  very  Air  from  possessing.    - 

^leanwhilc,  everything  at  Athens  was  conspiring  to  ruin  i 
cause  t.f  the  I\nir  Hundred.     Their  authority  received  a  despera 

r.4^11  ^«.^i^e    shock  wh(.'n  the  news  of  the  events  at  Samos  becai 
*•    known.    Dissensions,  too,  broke  out  among  their  ot 
le  more  violent  party  under  Phrynichus  and  Antiphi 
•    10  strcnp;then  their  jwsiiion  by  throwing  themselves  in 
.  '-  of  the  Spartans,  and  by  calling  Pcloponnesian  troo 
within  the  walls ;  for  this  purjwse  they  began  to  construct  a  fo 
at  the  mole  of  KetiouGa  in  the  Peiraeus,  built  so  as  to  facilitate  ll 
entry  of  the  enemy.     Their  dcsi)erato  treason  was  opposed  by 
more  moderate  faction,  headed  by  Thcramenes,  a  supple  states 
who  was  always  to  be  f(.)und  on  the  safe  side.     Luckily  for  Athen 
the  S])artans  were  still  suspicious  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Fff 
Hundred,  and  were  so  tardy  in  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  st 
in  the  city,  that  they  once  more  lost  their  opportunity.     The 
blow  to  the  oligarchy  came  from  the  assassination  of  Phrynic 
as  he  left  the  Senate  House  he  was  stabbed  by  a  young  aol 
who  escaped,  though  thc'deed  was  wrought  at  midday  in  the  r 
of  the  market-}  )1  ace.     A  few  days  later  a  body  of  hoplites  bi 
into  open  mutiny,  seized  and  demolished  the  suspected  fort 
Eetionea,  and  placed  Theramencs  at  their  head. 
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Tliis  crisis  induced  the  Four  Hundred  to  take  some  tentative 

measures  to  render  their  power  more  popular  and  constitutional,  by 

calling  the  assembly  of   the  Five   Thousand  into   searfl^htat 

existence.    But  this  action  came  too  late ;  open  war      BJretria. 

teemed  about  to  break  out  in  the  city;  the  oligarchs  held  the 

Senate   House,  while  the  malcontents  lay  round  the  temple  of 

(he  Dioscuri  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis.     Suddenly,  however, 

Ihe  face  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  alarming  news  that  a  fleet 

of    forty-two    Peloponnesian    ships    was    threatening    Peiraeus. 

Abandoning  their  dissensions,  both  parties  ran  down  to  the  harbour 

tnd  commenced  to  launch  every  war-vessel  that  could  be  found. 

The  Spartan  admiral  Agesandridas  had  come  prepared  to  take 

advantage  of  the  treachery  of  Phrynichus;  but  Phrynichus  was 

dead,  and  his  fort  at  EetionSa  destroyed.    Accordingly  the  Spartan 

left  Peiraeus  behind,  rounded  Sunium,  and  made  for  Euboea,  whose 

malcontents  had  long  been  praying  for  aid  to  enable  them  to 

KTolt.    Thirty-six  Athenian  ships,  manned  in  hot  haste  and  very 

imperfectly  fitted  out,  chased  Agesandridas  up  the  Euboean  strait, 

and  brought  him  to  action  off  Eretria.    The  fight  resulted  in  the 

oomplete  rout  of  the  ill-found  and  ill-handled  Athenian  fleet ;  only 

Jen  vessels  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  disaster.      The 

n      Dt  that  the  result  of  the  battle  was  known,  every  city  in 

li     sa  revolted  to  the  Spartans,  with  the  single  exception  of 

sa,  which  was  held  (see  p.  266)  by  Athenian  cleruchs.    To 

the  island  to  the  mainland  and  obviate  the  possibility  of 

JB  at,   the  Euboeans   and    their  continental  neighbours  of 

^Kotia  combined  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  narrowest  point  of  the 

ipua,  just  opposite  Chalcis. 

The  loss  of  Euboea  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Athens ;  since  Attica 

leoome  unsafe,  it  had  been  customary  to  keep  in  that  spacious 

1  all  the  flocks  and  herds  which  supplied  the  city,  and  to 

it  as  a  storehouse  conveniently  placed  at  the  doors  of 

Al  The   news  of  its  revolt  almost  made   the  Athenians 

fapeir;  even  the  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  caused  less  dismay,  for 

had  taken  place  far  away,  while  the  battle  of  Eretria  had  been 

fc  in  the  home-waters  of  the  navy  of  Athens,  and  almost  under 

nrea  of  her  citizens. 

immediate  result  of  the  revolt  of  Euboea  was  the  final  over- 
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throw  of  the  Four  Hiiii'lred,  for  every  one  cast  the  responsibility 
_  ,,  ^      for  the  disaster  on  the  shoulders  of  those  whose 

Fall  of 

thu  Four  factious  viulciico  had  thrown  the  city  ofif  her  guard. 
An  assembly  once  more  met  on  the  Pnyx,  the  ancient 
gathering-place  of  the  democracy,  and  formally  deposed  the 
usurping  government.  The  body  of  the  Five  Thousand  was 
HuiTcrcd  nominally  to  exist;  but  as  it  was  enacted  that  every 
citizen  |)0sses8)ng  a  suit  of  armour  should  be  included  in  the  number, 
a  mod  ill  cd  democracy  was  in  reality  restored.  The  same  assembly 
passed  a  decree  authorizing  the  return  of  Alcibiades  from  exile, 
and  approving  of  all  the  actions  of  the  army  at  Samos. 

When  their  deiwsition  was  decreed,  the  Four  Hundred  dispersed 
and  fled.  Poisander  and  most  of  his  colleagues  made  their  way  to 
Docel&i ;  one  of  them,  the  general  Aristarchus,  signalized  his 
defection  by  inducing  the  blockaded  garrison  of  Oenoe,  a  strong 
fort  on  the  northern  border,  to  surrender  to  the  Boeotians,  on  a 
false  report  of  a  general  pacification.  A  few  of  the  more  notable 
members  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  caught,  brought  to  trial,  and 
executed.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  was  the  rhetoriciaa 
Antiphon,  whose  speech  in  defence  of  his  actions  was  considered 
the  most  stirring  burst  of  eloquence  ever  heard  in  an  Athenian 
law-court.  Nevertheless  he  was  condemned,  and  expiated  hii 
treason  by  a  well-deserved  death.  Thus  fell  the  Four  Hundred, 
after  a  stormy  and  inglorious  rule  extending  over  no  more  than 
four  months. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   FALL  OF   ATHENS,  411-404  B.C.      END  OF  THE  PELOPON- 

NBSIAN  WAR. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  civil  strife  caused  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  have  brought  about  the 
ruin  of  Athens.  But  once  more  the  slackness  and  want  of  enter- 
prise of  the  Spartan  commanders  came  to  the  rescue  of  their 
enemies.  In  the  western  Aegean  Agesandridas,  who  had  swept 
the  Athenian  home-fleet  off  the  water,  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  Though  completely  commanding 
the  sea,  he  made  no  attempt  to  blockade  Athens — a  feat  which  hb 
could  have  accomplished  with  ease,  for  there  were  now  only  twenty 
ships  ready  for  service  at  Peiraeus.  After  lingering  some  time  by  the 
Eurlpus,  he  set  sail  eastward,  to  reinforce  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
in  Asia.  "Truly,"  as  Thiicydides  observes,  "the  Spartans  were 
a  very  convenient  people  to  be  at  war  with ; "  they  generally  did 
what  their  enemy  most  desired. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  at  Samos  had  been  planning  an  expe- 
dition to  expel  the  Four  Hundred  from  the  mother-city,  a  design 
from  which  they  were  turned  by  Aloibiades,  who  persuaded  them 
to  persevere  in  the  defence  of  Ionia,  and  to  let  matters  at  home 
right  themselves.  This  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian fleet  was  not  left  to  work  its  will  unresisted,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  expedition  to  Athens  had  been  carried  out. 
By  giving  this  counsel  Alcibiades  did  a  real  service  to  his  country 
for  the  first  time  in  his  whole  political  career. 

As  the  autumn  drew  near,  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  Mindarus 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  help  from  Tissaphernes,  and  resolved  to  shift 
the  scene  of  action  northward.  He  knew  that  the  Hellespontine 
•cities  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  hoped  for  hearty  aid  from  Pharna- 
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Kizuii,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Northern  Asia  Minor,  who  had  proved 
hinifluir  a  zealous  and  trustworthy  ally  of  Sparta.  The  Spartans 
had  already  been  provided  with  a  base  of  operations  on  the  Helles- 
ivnit,  for  two  small  expeditions  had  been  sent  thither  a  few  months 
before,  and  had  hrouglit  about  the  rebellion  of  Abydos  and  Byzan- 
tium. Accordingly  Mindarus,  steering  a  westward  course  out  into 
the  Ao.;can,  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at 
Sanios,  st.-irti'd  with  seventy-three  ships  from  the  Hellespont.  He 
inten-liHl  to  reach  the  sti-aits,  seize  all  the  cities  on  their  shores,  and 
block  the  way  for  the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  that  brought  to 
Athens  the  supplies  of  food  on  which  her  inhabitants  were  mainly 
supported.  A  stonn  delayed  the  Spartan,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Hellespont  the  Athenians  from  Samos  were  close  on  bis  beds. 
The  generals  Thrasybtilus  and  Thrasyllus  had  put  to  sea  with 
every  ship  they  could  muster,  and  by  calling  in  detachments  from 
all  sides  had  got  together  a  fleet  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  Min- 
darus.  Thoy  brought  him  to  action  in  the  narrow  watera  between 
Sestos  and  Abydos,  at  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  hard  by  the 
tomb  anil  chajjel  of  the  legendary  Trojan  queen  Hecuba.  After 
a  hard  fight  Mindarus  was  beaten,  and  his  fleet  compelled  to  run 
ashore  under  the  walls  of  Abydos,  leaving  twenty-one  vesselB  in 
the  hands  of  Thrasyllus.  But  though  checked  the  Spartan  was 
not  crushed ;  he  was  encouraged  by  the  revolt  of  several  cities  oa 
the  Prox>ontis,  and  he  hoped  to  renew  the  struggle  by  the  aid  of 
Agesaudridas'  fleet  from  Euboca,  now  hastily  summoned  to  his  ud, 
and  of  some  reinforcements  from  Rhodes  which  were  on  their 
way  to  him.  The  squadron  from  Euboea  was  caught  in  a  storm  off 
Mount  Athos,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed;  but  the  force  firom 
Battles  in  th  *^^®  south  reached  the  Hellespont,  though  pursued  by 
Hellespont,  Alcibiadcs,  who  had  collected  a  small  fleet  at  Cds  and 
Samos.  Seeing  his  reinforcements  at  hand,  MiDdam 
put  out  from  Abydos  to  join  them.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
remained  undecided  till  Alcibiades  was  seen  coming  up  in  thf 
distance.  Then  the  Peloponnesians  turned  tail  nii  imicc  luorr 
sought  refuge  by  running  ashore;  there  they  weve  j --.led  by  a 
Persian  force  under  Fharnabazus,  who  did  his  best  t-i  i:a^'0  tin 
stranded  ships.  But  the  Athenians  persisted,  and  :•■  V''d  cff  ii 
triumph  thirty  galleys,  a  full  third  of  the  fleet  vi   Alicdafu^ 
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Believing  that  the  Spartan  was  now  thoroughly  disahled,  Thrar 
syllus  and  Alcibiades  dispersed  their  fleet  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.  Alcibiades  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
old  friend  Tissaphernes ;  but  the  satrap  had  lately  received  a 
rebuke  from  Susa  on  account  of  his  double-dealing  policy,  and  was 
in  no  mood  to  welcome  the  Athenian.  Instead  of  meeting  his 
whilom  councillor  with  effusion,  he  cast  him  into  chains  and  sent 
him  to  Sardis.  But  a  month  later  Alcibiades  found  means  to 
escape  from  the  citadel,  rode  off  in  safety  to  the  coast,  and  rejoined 
the  fleet. 

When  the  spring  of  410  b.o.  came  round,  Mindarus  put  to  sea 
with  a  fleet  again  recruited  up  to  sixty  sail.     But  the  Athenians 
had  already  begun  to  concentrate  for  his  destruction. 
As  he  lay  opposite  Cyzicus,  the  Athenian  fleet  of     Oyzicus. 
eighty-six  vessels  stole  up,  in  a  day  of  storm  and  *  * 

rain,  which  allowed  them  to  come  upon  him  unawares.  While 
the  Athenian  centre  under  Alcibiades  kept  Mindarus  employed, 
the  wings  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theramenes  slipped  round  the 
Spartan  to  cut  him  off  from  the  shore.  Seeing  this  manoeuvre 
Mindarus  turned,  and  forced  his  way  through  to  the  land,  where 
the  army  of  Pharnabazus  was  coming  to  his  succour.  But  the 
Athenians  pressed  hard  on  him  and  cut  off  many  vessels;  and 
when  he  ran  the  remnant  ashore,  Alcibiades  disembarked  and 
engaged  him  in  a  land  fight.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Persians  were  completely  routed ;  Mindarus 
fell,  and  every  single  ship  in  his  fleet  was  taken  or  sunk,  except 
the  few  Syracusan  vessels,  and  these  were  burnt  by  their  own 
crews  to  prevent  their*  capture.  The  victory  seemed  dtcisive 
of  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  incidents  and  its  completeness 
alike  it  recalled  to  Athenian  minds  Cimon's  triumph  at  the  Eury- 
medon  fifty-six  years  before.  All  the  misdeeds  of  Alcibiades  were 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  now  that  he  had  won  for  Athens  the 
most  complete  victory  which  had"  graced  her  arms  in  the  whole 
war. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  news  of  the  Syracusan  disaster  had 
reached  them,  the  Athenians  were  able  to  breath  freely,  and  to  look 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The  enemy's  main  armament 
had  been  destroyed;  the  Hellespont  was  reopened;  and  it  s«emed 


to  require  onlyilue  eipnditure  of  time  to  reduce,  one  after  auDthff, 
the  revolted  cities  of  Asia.  If  anything  could  haTo  been  nanliog 
to  restore  tho  coDiidencc  of  Athens,  it  was  supplied  by  a  deepttch 
from  Hippocriites,  the  Spartan  who  had  been  aecoud-in-comin*iid 
to  MindaruB,  wliich  was  intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  ephnn. 
"Our  fortune  and  honour  ara  gooe,"  ran  tha  laconic  documenl; 
"  Mindarua  is  slain ;  the  men  are  starving ;  wo  know  not  tvlMt  la 
do."  The  mob  of  ahiplcss  BDamen  under  Hippocrates  were  throwB 
on  the  charity  of  Pharnabazus,  vrlioae  subsidies  alone  stood  bstwKD 
them  and  disbandment  or  deatruotion. 

It  ia  not  Burpriaing  to  learn  that,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Den  flf 
tbu  battle  uf  Cyzicus,  the  Lacedaemonians  thoiight  fur  a  moniail 
»uniai>«ao*  °^  peace.  Eodius,  the  Spartan  friend  of  Aleitnailc^ 
■UBBUations,  came  to  Athens  to  sound  the  mind  uf  the  Ecdml, 
and  to  lay  before  it  proposals  f<>r  a  gi-aeml  ce«»liaii 
of  hostiliticE.  The  terms  (iffi;rcd  were,  as  was  liiit  aatutll, 
founiled  on  Ihs  actual  slate  of  affairs.  Ithodta,  CItiiia,  Hll«tii^ 
the  Eubneaun,  and  the  other  revolted  allies  of  Atbcna,  wm  Ui 
retain  their  independence ;  but  Sparta  was  riwdy  to  eviwuBla 
DcctlSa,  and  to  promiiie  to  leave  undisturbed  th<MO  inetnberB  uf  Ilia 
Cotirederacy  of  D.:los  who  still  clung  to  Athuns,  EuJius  niiml 
have  felt  sure  tliat  the  Athenians  would  be  glad  to  got  rid  of  llic 
war  at  any  price.  They  had  been  living  for  three  y^ara  on  liiu 
brink  of  destruction,  and  when  an  honourable  peace,  involving 
no  further  aiirreti'fer  of  territory  or  prestige,  was  offered  tlnni, 
might  have  been  expected  to  accept  it.  Bin  the  hopefulness  anil 
light-hearted  confidence  of  the  Eccleaia  was  once  more  loo  stroni. 
Led  on  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  tli6  people  votvd  thai  tlicj 
would  listen  to  no  terms  which  li-ft  their  revolted  x\\i>-i  lfidupecd«nl, 
and  Eodius  was  accordingly  dismiased.  This  w.ia  n  filial  mitlskf ; 
the  resources  of  Athens  had  run  bo  low  that  liio  ahoidj  liav« 
embraced  any  o|iportunity  of  peace;  her  succeiw  wa»  but  momen- 
tary, and  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  nf  fortima  won  destined  to 
render  an  honourable  oonclusioa  of  the  war  impossible. 

But  foe  the  moment  all  looked  well  for  Athens.  PLaraaWiui, 
indeed,  ttmined  his  reep'^i'ccs  to  the  utmost  iii  tha  uDdmrour  lu 
maintain  the  great  hod/,  of  Peloponnesian  s^aTnan  Mhd  had  h«pn 
thrown  upon  his  hands,  aiid  set  to  work  at  onc«  to  pl\pvl<le  thoia 


Sucasses  of  Alcibiades.  '  ^gji 

■hips.    Bat  they  were  far  from  any  friendly  arseiial — ^ihei« 

nearer  than  Chios — shipwrights  were  few,  and  the  timber 

Is  had  actually  to  be  felled  on  Mount  Ida  before  any 

r  measures  could  be  taken.     For  more  than  a  year  the 

na  were  completely  free  from  any  trouble  at  sea,  and  bad 

re  for  re-establishing  their  ancient  naval  dominion. 

;,  however,  could  have  marked  more  strongly  the  utter 

of  Athens,  and   the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  in 

ibe  was  engaged,  than  the  small  profit  she  was  able  to  draw 

victory  of  Cyzicus.     For  two  years  the  enemy  never 

to  risk  a  naval  engagement ;  the  officers  whom  the  ephore 

ed  to  Asia  were  men  of  little  mark  or  ability ;  the  revolted 

96  cowed  and  disheartened.   On  the  other  hand,  Alcibiadei 

syllus  were  both  men  of  energy  and  decision,  and  their 

were  flushed  with  a  splendid  victory.    Yet  all  that  was 

Ahed   in    the    years   410-8   b.c.    was    the  nnoooroM  of 

of   those  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  AioibiMiea» 

d.00   0  B.Oli 

which    had    revolted    at    various    times 

stay  of   Mindarus  in  those  parts.      Perinthus  and 

were  subdued  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.C.;  the  gr^ 

Thasos  returned  to  its  allegiance  in  the  following  winter ; 

B.G.  Alcibiades    ravaged    the    whole    coast-land  of  the 

of  Pharnabazus,  and  laid  siege  to  Chalcedon,  the  city 

lands  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.    Meanwhile 

turned  south  and  attacked  the  revolted  cities  of  Ionia; 

piKm  was  the  only  place  which  he  succeeded  in  recapturing, 

front  of  Ephesus  he  received  a  severe  repulse  fifom.  the 

as,  joined  with  the  Persian  troops  of  Tissaphernes,  who  was 

re  inclining  to  the  Spartan  alliance.    In  the  autumn  of 

a.a  Thrasyllus  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  and  rejoined  Alci- 

their  united  force  took  Chalcedon  in  the  spring  of  the 

ing  year,  and  six  months  later  recovered  Bjzantium,  after 

siege  which  lasted  till  the  inhabitants,  now  at  starvation 

,  liirew  open  the  gates  in  defiance  of  their  Spartan  governor. 

the  Bosphorus,  Hellespont,  and  Propontis  were  at  last  com- 

fi»ed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  corn-ships  of  Athens  came 

mce  more  from  the  Euxine  without  having  to  dread  any 

jn  their  voyage.    After  the  fall  of  Byzantium,  Phama- 


■'feutw,  irliii  had  bton  bearlDg  tlie  wkile  fiiumcUl  slraiu  of  the  n 
^fiir  nii4c  tlion  Imo  jnari^  THt  hliiiiwlf  «o  reilncod  tbat  Le  olT^nil  It 
UMlra  fnmi  ttiu  S|nrUn  itUiance  and  t»  maka  pelice  with  Atheni. 
vTlui  I'M  tb»  ramt  pmiiilsiDg  sjmptom  which  the  nar  bad  thowS 
■•r  UU,  tiat  It  niu  di-altuBd  to  have  no  ultimate  effect. 

■  FortfacT  than  lliis  the  aitccesMS  of  Alcibiades  did  nut  go.  Wbra 
\  fliu  IIv)l«<puDt  wia  at  tiut  clear,  lie  made  do  attempt  ^ninut  lliu 

■  AieiM&itM  luiiiaii  r.it!«il,  foeling  appareatly  that  tlie  reduetinD 
I      "aISmT    "^    C\i\o»    or    Miletua    was    hopeless.     Insloui  of 

■  «Ma,o.  MiiUng  south,  he  turned  homcwarilg,  and  ltd  lilf 
Idcct  bnvk  to  tb«  Puiraeos.  It  was  with  some  hesitalion  thai 
■lie  veiiltirud    tv  approuch   his  native  city;  erien  though  ku  Imil 

■  fwrn  i;l«cU'd   gvucml   in   his  absence,  and,  though   he  wasi  i 

■  boioDS  uf  having  two  ytara  cif  good  service  behind  him,  h«  UlU 
Ldreaiipd  the  wrath  uf  the  democracy,  and  remetubeied  the  bib 

■  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  aod  the  sentenct-s  nbicb  ff 
Fltltl  hanglDg  over  bis  head.     His  reception,  however,  was 

I. that  ho  could  have  vent uted  ti>  hope.  His  friends  and  ration* 
thronged  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  him,  and  eitcorted  him 
■iln  triumph  to  the  city.  The  Senate  and  the  Ecclesia  gava  him  it 
B  Hlemii  hearing,  in  which  he  vindicated  himself  from  the  oldchii^ 
B  J>f  sacrilcgp,  and  swore  that  be  vrna  itmocent  of  all  that  had  beau 
U^d  to  his  account.  His  aentence  was  thereupon  reroked,  and  nil 
Mbis  civic  lit^bts  restored.  Not  only  was  his  term  of  oSicd  U 
■jl^nBral  renewed,  but  he  was  entrusted  with  sole  and  abs<}liita  odd- 
Elrol  over  a  considerable  armament— one  hundred  shipa  and  fifteDn 
Bliundred  hoplites — and  authorized  to  use  it  aa  ho  Ibnught  bMt- 
KJSe  first  employed  it  to  escort  the  procoESiou  which  annually  mnt 
lifoim   Atheua   to   Eleuais  fur   the   celebration   of   the    Elcumnina 

■  mysteries.  Ever  eince  the  Spartans  had  seized 'DcoelSn,  ihe  Morrd 
■"GOrtfge  had  been  compelled  to  proceed  to  Eleusis  by  sea ;  bul 
m  ttcdor  the  protection  of  Atcibiades'  troops  the  procesiion  ooM  mare 
I  Siarched  with  its  ancient  pomp  along  the  liua  of  the  Sacred  Way. 
I  After  making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Ihe  isLind  uf  Andraii 
■nhich  h.id  revolted  to  Sparta  in  spite  of  her  late  misforlusa, 
wAlcihiades  retujTied  to  Asia,  whoro  he  found  tliat  an  iiuperta&l 
t  ehanRe  in  tbu  spirit  of  aflkirs  had  lately  set  in,  and  that  tb»ilu 
I   of  Athens  was  ones  muro  on  the  wane.     Two  cauaea  oo-operakil 
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lis  end.  The  first  was  the  despatch  from  Sparta  of  a  really 
general  to  take  charge  of  the  war  in  Ionia.  i^yMaderia 
nder,  the  son  of  Aristoclltus,  was  the  most  i<mi». 
rkable  man  that  Sparta  had  produced  for  a  century.  His 
y  was  impoverished;  his  father  was  one  of  those  citizens 
had  forfeited  from  poverty  part  of  their  civic  rights,  and 
^outh  had  been  passed  in  obscurity.  But  by  sheer  energy 
force  of  character  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  front,  and 
at  last  been  appointed  to  the  ofiBce  of  nauarchus,  or  high 
ral.  Lysander  was  not  inferior  in  courage  or  ability  to 
das,  the  only  other  Spartan  of  genius  who  appeared  during 
var.  But  his  character  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
lero  of  Amphi polls.  His  ambition  was  wholly  personal;  he 
10  sympathy  for  Hellenic  liberties,  or  care  for  the  interests 
s  allies.  If  he  served  Sparta  well,  it  was  only  because  the 
th  of  her  power  favoured  his  own  aggrandizement.  His 
S-were  as  unscrupulous  as  his  ends  were  selfish,  and  treachery 
cruelty  were  no  less  prominent  in  his  actions  than  acuteness 
lecision. 

Sander  would  have  been  under  any  circumstances  a  dangerous 
)  Athens,  but  at  the  moment  at  which  he  appeared  in  Ionia 
ler   factor  was  introduced  into  the  politics  of 

*^  Cyrus 

"Minor,  which  made  him  doubly  formidable,  ^vemorof 
court  of  Susa,  resenting  the  endless  double-  ^s^a*^^®^* 
ig  of  Tissaphernes,  bad  at  last  superseded  that  satrap,  and 
down  in  his  stead  Cyrus,  the  second  son  of  the  reigning  king, 
IS  II.  The  young  prince  was  not  only  entrusted  with  the 
py  of  Lydia,  but  given  a  general  control  over  all  the 
ibouring  governors.  Cyrus,  from  bis  first  arrival,  showed 
elf  ruled  by  one  desire — the  wish  to  pay  off  on  Athens 
le  trouble  she  had  caused  to  his  ancestors  since  the  days  of 
thon  and  Salamik  He  at  once  put  a  stop  to  Fharnabazus' 
iations  with  Athens,  and  summoned  the  Spartan  commander- 
ief  to  Sardis.  When  Lysander  arrived,  Cyrus  declared  to 
that  he  had  five  hundred  talents  ready  to  assist  in  equipping 
sv  fleet,  and  that,  if  these  were  not  enough,  he  would  provide 
out  of  his  own  private  means,  "  even  though  he  were  driven 
in  into  darics  the  golden  throne  on  which  he  sat.'*    It  was  at 
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first  Fcttlcd  that  he  shouUl  subsidize  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  to  the 
extent  of  paying  tbree  obols  a  day  to  each  seaman ;  but  soon  after, 
ut  the  reipi'st  of  liyKiiiider,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  great  personal 
likin<r,  lie  raised  the  sum  to  four  obols,  an  allowance  greater  than 
the  Atheiii  ins  were  then  able  to  pay  their  men. 

Small  ninforcements  had  gradually  been  crossing  the  Aegean 
during   the  hust    two  y&irs — the  most  considerable   of  them  a 
_  ^^,     -     squadron  of  twenty-five  Syracusan  vessels — so  that 
Motium.      Lysandcr  was  ere  long  at  the  head  of  ninety  galleys, 
which  he  collected  at  Ephesus.    Alcibiadcs,  with  the 
hundred    vessels    which    the    Athenians    had    given    him,  took 
his  |K)st  at  Xotiiim,  to  prevent  the  Sjiartan  from  putting  to  sea. 
Presently,  however,  Alcibiades  was  called  away  to  Phocaea,  and 
t-ailed  off,  K-avin;;  his  fleet  in  charge  of  Antiochus,  a  satellite 
and   bcKin-coinixanion   of   his    own,  whom    he   placed    over  the 
heads  of  all  the  oflicers  of  the  fleet,  though  he  had  only  been 
serving  as  master  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  ha<i  never  had  any 
exp(!ricnce    in   command.      Alcibiades    bade    his    follower  avoid 
figlitin^;;    but  tlic  moment  that  he  was  gone  Antiochus  sailedi 
in  mere  biavado,  into  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  rowed  jiast 
the  St-artan  fleet,  challenging  Lysander  to  come  forth  and  meet 
him.      A  few  vessels  put  out  at  once  to  chase  the  presumptuoui 
intruder;   then,  seeing  the  enemy  on  the  move,  somo  Athenian 
ships    from    Kotium  came   to   the  rescue  of   their  commander. 
Gradually  the  whole  of  both  fleets  were  drawn  into  an  engage- 
men  t,   in   which   I.ysandcr  won    an   easy  victory  over    the  ill- 
manogod  Athenian  squadron.     Antiochus  was  slain,  and  fifteen  of 
his  gill  leys  sunk  or  taken  ;  the  rest  retired  to  Samos.    Here  they 
were  rejoined  by  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  s])ending  his  time  in 
a  high-handed  and  ill-judged  attempt  to  levy  extra  contribution! 
from  the  cities  of  Aeolis.     Lysander  refused  a  second  battle,  and 
resumed  his  old  position  at  Ephesus,  so  that  nothing  had  really 
been  lost  by  the  recklessness  of  Antiochus.    Nevertheless  there 
was  such  a  strong  feeling  against  Alcibiades  roused  at  Athens,  on 
account  of  his  criminal  negligence  in  entrusting  his  boon-companion 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  of  his  unwise  exactions  in 
Aeolis,  that  his  enemies  succeeded  in  getting  him  deposed  by  a 
vote  of  the  Ecclcsia^  which  once  more  placed  the  conduct  of  the 
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war  ia  the  hands  of  the  ten  strategi.  Alcibiades  sailed  off  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  (Jomaia 
and  a  castle,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  in 
retirement. 

Among  the  generals  who  superseded  Alcibiades,  the  most  promi- 
nent men  were  Thrasyllus,  long  noted  as  a  democratic  leader; 
Pericles,  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  great  statesman  (see  p.  305) ; 
and  an  officer  named  Conon,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appears  in 
high  command.  It  was  Conon,  however,  who  took  charge  of  the 
fleet  at  Samos,  which  had  lately  been  under  the  orders  of 
Alcibiades. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  change  in  the  Athenian  com- 
manders took  place,  the  Spartan  fleet  also  received  a  new  admiraL 
Lysander's  year  of  office  had  run  out,  and  the  ephors,  ^^ 
adhering  to  the  rule  that  no  one  should  be  made  in  Asia. 
nauarchua  twice,  replaced  their  able  servant  by  an 
officer  named  Callicratidas.  The  system  of  constant  change  was 
eril,  but  in  this  particular  case  led  to  no  great  harm,  as  Calli- 
cratidas was  an  energetic  and  efficient  commander.  But  Lysander, 
piqued  at  his  deposition,  made  his  successor's  task  as  hard  as 
he  could  contrive,  by  prejudicing  the  mind  of  Cyrus  against 
him,  and  by  restoring  to  the  Persian's  treasury  all  that  remsdned 
unspent  of  the  money  which  had  been  lent  him  for  the  pay 
and  equipment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  Thus  Callicratidas 
found  on  his  arrival  the  military  chest  empty,  and  the  seamen 
clamouring  for  their  pay.  When  he  went  up  to  Sardis  to  ask 
Cyms  for  a  subsidy,  he  was  kept  so  long  waiting,  without 
eren  obtaining  an  audience,  that  he  had  to  depart,  "cursing 
the  necessities  of  the  Greeks,  which  compelled  them  to  fawn  on 
barbarians  for  money,  and  declaring  that  if  he  ever  got  home  he 
would  do  his  best  to  reconcile  Athens  and  Sparta."  ^  However,  by 
persuading  the  Chians  and  Milesians  to  grant  him  a  small  contribu- 
tion, Callicratidas  was  able  to  pay  his  men  some  of  their  arrears,  and 
to  get  his  fleet  to  sea.  The  Athenians  were  at  the  moment  very 
scattered  ;  some  lay  at  Samos,  while  the  main  body,  under  Conon, 
irere  engaged  in  harrying  the  coasts  of  the  revolted  cities  of  Aeolis. 

wUlicratidas,  after  gathering  in  all  the  scattered  divisions  of  the 

1  XenophoD,  Heilen,  i.  6,  §  6, 
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Sjartaii  flcot,  ha«l  n«^  K'83  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  gallej 
\\\\\\  him  — thf  l:irir«.'st  force  th.it  had  yet  been  seen  during  the  wai 
II"  saili-1  nnrtli  and  hmdoil  on  Lesbos,  where  he  took  the  to\vn  o 
M«'thyniir\  by  storm.  There  his  moderation  was  shown  by  hi 
n-iusal  U^  Fell  the  Metliymnaeans  and  their  Athenian  garrisoi 
into  slavery,  as  his  allies  urged  him.  Next  day  Conon,  witl 
fi(.»vrnty  Athenian  ships,  came  in  sight;  underrating  the  Spartai 
flr.'t,  lie  ran  right  into  the  jaws  of  danger,  and  only  turned  to  flj 
wlit'ii  it  w;is  tf»o  lute,  after  his  retreat  on  Samos  had  been  cut  ofl 
lie  was  ci unpolled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Mitylene 
afier  a  running  flight,  in  which  ho  lost  nearly  half  his  ships 
and  only  saved  the  remainder  by  hauling  them  ashore  under  th( 
r:ini|arts  df  the  town.  Callicratidas  immediately  blockaded  the 
l<laee  by  sra  and  land,  and  counted  on  taking  it  with  no  great 
dilViciilty,  for  the  Atlicnian  seamen  were  certain  to  exhaust  in  8 
few  weeks  the  food  of  a  town  which  had  not  been  prepared  to  stand 
a  siei^e. 

Conon  succeeded  in  sending  out  a  swift  vessel,  which  ran  tb( 
blocka<le,  and  arrived  in  Athens  with  the  tidings  of  his  danger 

Distress  at  ^^^^t  ^t  seemed  unlikely  that  he  could  be  saved,  foi 
Athens.  tluMO  was  uo  Athenian  fleet  in  existence  fit  to  cojx 
with  the  great  armament  of  Callicratidas.  A  few  dozen  shii< 
were  lyiiii^  at  Samos,  but  there  was  no  other  considerable 
squadron  at  sea.  However,  the  Athenians,  with  their  usual 
]»luck  and  perseverance,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  resent 
their  general.  The  arsenal  of  the  Peiraeus  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  full  of  vessels  undergoing  repair,  or  far  advanced 
in  construction;  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  everything  thai 
was  in  any  way  seaworthy,  and  to  give  battle  to  Callicratidas 
The  Ecclesia  voted  that  every  man  of  full  age,  slave  or  freeman 
sliould  go  on  board ;  even  the  knights,  for  the  first  time  d 
record,  were  sent  to  sea.  In  less  than  thirty  days  there  were  ■ 
hundred  and  ten  vessels  manned,  though  the  crews  were  raw  an 
the  equipment  inadequate.  Eight  of  the  ten  strategi  took  th 
command,  and  the  fleet  pushed  across  the  Aegean  to  Samos,  wh 
it  picked  up  nearly  fifty  galleys  more,  most  of  them  belongiog  t 
Samos  and  the  other  loyal  states  of  Ionia.  On  hearing  that  th 
Athenians  had  reached  Asia,  Callicratidas  resolved  to  attempt  \ 


i      jBaaU  of  Ak^$uisat. 

maiotain  the  bidekaide  of  lfitylene»  and  at  the  same  time  to  mafl 

the  enemy  in  battle.    Leaving  his  second-in-oommand^  EteonUma^ 

with  My  ships,  to  ke6p  Oonon  in  check,  he  took  post  with  one 

hundred  and  twenty  off  the  southemmoet  cape  of  Lesbos.    The 

le  night  the  Athenian  fleet  came  in  view,  ^sailing  northward 

a      ;  the  mainland*    Next  day  the  battle  took  place    Battle  of 

the  Argintlsae,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  which   ^anfixomm. 

south  from  Lesbos.    The  Athenian  generals  weie  forced,  b^ 

inexperience  of  their  crews,  to  adopt  the  tactics  which  hi^ 

cooe  been  peculiar  to  their  enemies — they  drew  up  their  fleet  in 

I  dense  line  without  intervals,  and  endeavoured  to  come  to  idlese 

ters  at  once  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  manoeuvriDg*- 

jUlicratidas,  on  the  other  hand,  came  on  with  his  ships  in  open 

resolved  to  turn  the  flanks  of  the  Athenians  or  to  break 

line.    When  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  became 

i     ,  the  master  of  his  galley  besought  him  to  turn  back; 

jet  I      icratidas,  buoyed  up  by  confidence  in  his.  own  bravery* 

in  the  skill  of  his  seamen,  merely  replied  that  "flight  wat 

ceful,  and  that  if  he  fell  Sparta  would  be  none  the  woqw 

lis  death.'* 

ll«  fleets  were  soon  locked  in  close  combat,  and  after  a  wnuer 

Qiunerical  superiority  of  the  Athenians  began  to  tell.    Galli-* 

las  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  shock  of  a  hostile  galley, 

be  stood  by  his  prow  preparing  to  board,  and  was  seen  ,na 

.    No  less  than  seventy  Feloponnesian  ships  were  destroyed 

taken;  the  fight  had  been  at  close  quarters,  and  when  the 

went  against  them  they  were  unable  to  get  away :  only  fifty 

d  to  Chios.    No  more  than  fifteen  Athenian  vessels  had  been 

,  but  a  dozen  more  lay  waterlogged,  and  requiring  prompt 

nee. 

Xbere  would  seem  to  have  been  great  confusion  in  the  Athenian 

t  after  the  battle  was  won.    The  generals  resolved  to  push  on 

fc      JO  to  Mitylene,  and  to   catch  Eteonicus  and  his  squadron 

irfore  he  could  escape  to  sea.    But  after  they  had  started  a  gale 

g  up,  and  induced  them  to  put  back  and  haul  their  fleet 

e  for  the  night.    One  consequence  of  this  indecision  was  that 

icus  was  ahle  to  slip  off  unharmed  to  Chios.    Another  was 

the  dozen  Athenian  ships  which  had  been  disabled  in  the 
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to  require  only  iluo  expeniliturfl  of  time  to  reduce,  ono  after  sc 
tbo  rovoUcd  cities  of  Asia,.     If  anything  could  liavs  been  vantiq 
to  reatore  the  confidence  of  Alheni,  it  was  supplied  hy  a 
from  Hippocrates,  the  Spartan  who  had  been  eccond-in-comml 
to  Mindarus,  wldcb   was  intercepted  on  its  way   to   the  e 
"Our  fortune  and  honour  are  goi»,"  rfta  the  laconic  docuinwif" 
"  Mindarus  is  Biain ;  the  men  are  starving ;  wo  know  not  what  I* 
do."     Tlie  mob  of  Bhij)leB3  seamen  under  Hippocrates  were  throwa 
on  the  charity  of  Fhamabazus,  whose  subsidies  alone  stood  betaKM 
thorn  and  disbandtncnt  or  destruction. 

It  is  not  eur[.ffising  to  learn  that,  on  the  receipt  of  the  new*  fl 
the  battle  of  Cyzicua,  the  LacedAemoniana  thonght  for  a  moawnl 
FatueTieua  °^  peace.  EndiuB,  the  Spartan  friend  of  AlahMt^ 
neBoiiationi,  tBtne  to  Athena  to  sound  the  mind  of  the  Eccleti^ 
and  to  lay  before  it  proposals  for  a  goueral  cessaUiA 
of  hostilities  The  terms  uSurcd  were,  as  was  but  luttnoli 
founiled  on  the  actual  slate  of  affairs.  Rliodes.  Chios,  lilUtili, 
the  Eubicau'i,  and  the  other  revolted  silica  of  AthaDs,  wvr*  tn 
retan  then  iridc-pendcnce;  hut  Sparta  was  nindy  to  evaoixta 
UimlCs,  aiid  to  promiiie  to  leave  ucdiattirbed  those  mombnrs  uf  A* 
Confederacy  of  Ddos  who  still  clung  to  AtbiiDS.  Rndiiis  mu«l 
have  felt  sure  that  the  Atheaians  would  be  glitd  to  get  cjd  of  thr 
wnr  at  any  price.  They  bnd  been  living  for  three  yvar*  un  lh4 
brink  of  destruction,  and  when  an  houournble  peaoti,  involvln} 
no  further  aurrcn'ier  of  territory  or  prestige,  wis  oHvr«d  llieiii. 
might  have  been  expected  to  accept  it-  But  th«  bupefulacu  :ii>l 
light-hearted  confidence  of  the  Ecclcsia  was  once  more  tou  strong 
Led  on  by  the  demagogue  Cleophoii,  the  pt-oplo  voted  thAt  th"y 
wonid  listen  to  no  terms  which  itfi  their  revolted  alli>-«  ind«p«nil«nt, 
and  Eudius  was  accordingly  dismissed.  This  WlIB  n  fatal  miataka; 
the  resources  of  Athens  had  run  so  low  that  aho  elioiild  have 
embraced  any  opportunity  of  p«ace ;  tier  success  was  hut  laoniva- 
tary,  and  the  next  turn  of  the  nbeoL  of  foitiine  was  destined  u 
render  sn  honourable  conclusion  of  the  war  imposMble, 

£ut  for  the  moment  all  looked  well  for  Atbons.  rbaruabuu«, 
indeed,  strained  his  resoureca  to  the  utmost  in  the  tDd>avtiiii  lu 
maintain  the  great  body  of  Peloponnesiaa  seair.on  wt<'  iiad  t 
thtowii  upon  bia  hands,  nild  set  to  work  at  onco  to  [ii-ovidi: 


«o»B.a]  Successes  of  Alcibiades.  *  ^ 

"With  ships.    But  they  were  far  from  any  friendly  arsenal — tl 
was  none  nearer  than  Chios — shipwrights  were  few,  and  the  tin: 
for  the  vessels  had  actually  to  be  felled  on  Mount  Ida  before 
further  measures  could  be  taken.      For  more   than  a  year 
Athenians  were  completely  free  from  any  trouble  at  sea,  and 
full  leisure  for  re-establishing  their  ancient  naval  dominion. 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  marked  more  strongly  the  u 
exhaustion  of  Athens,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
which  she  was  engaged,  than  the  small  profit  she  was  able  to  d: 
from  the  victory  of  Cyzicus.  For  two  years  the  enemy  nc 
dared  to  risk  a  naval  engagement ;  the  officers  whom  the  epl 
despatched  to  Asia  were  men  of  little  mark  or  ability ;  the  revo] 
allies  were  cowed  and  disheartened.  On  the  other  hand,  Alcibia 
and  Thrasyllus  were  both  men  of  energy  and  decision,  and  tl 
troops  were  flushed  with  a  splendid  victory.  Yet  all  that  ' 
accomplished  in  the  years  410-8  b.c.  was  the  guccesaea 
reconquest  of  those  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  AiciWade 
Fropontis  which  had  revolted  at  various  times 
during  the  stay  of  Mindarus  in  those  parts.  Perinthus  \ 
Selymbria  were  subdued  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.C. ;  the  gi 
island  of  Thasos  returned  to  its  allegiance  in  the  following  wint 
in  409  B.C.  Alcibiades  ravaged  the  whole  coast-land  of 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  laid  siege  to  Chalcedon,  the  c 
which  commands  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  Meanwl 
Thrasyllus  turned  south  and  attacked  the  revolted  cities  of  Ioe 
but  Colophon  was  the  only  place  which  he  succeeded  in  recapturi 
and  in  front  of  Ephesus  he  received  a  severe  repulse  from 
Ephesians,  joined  with  the  Persian  troops  of  Tissaphernes,  who  i 
once  more  inclining  to  the  Spartan  alliance.  In  the  autumn 
409  B.C.  Thrasyllus  sailed  up  the  Hellespont  and  rejoined  A 
blades;  their  united  force  took  Chalcedon  in  the  spring  of 
following  year,  and  six  months  later  recovered  Byzantium,  al 
a  long  siege  which  lasted  till  the  inhabitants,  now  at  starvat 
point,  threw  open  the  gates  in  defiance  of  their  Spartan  goverr 
Thus  the  Bosphorus,  Hellespont,  and  Propontis  were  at  last  cc 
pletely  freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  corn-ships  of  Athens  ca 
ilirough  once  more  from  the  Euxine  without  having  to  dread  £ 
disturbance  on  their  voyage.    After  the  fall  of  Byzantium,  Phari 
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rtrj  Tiokut,  EiBCc  it  diJ  not  preT«Dt  Etcoiiicus  and  his  Spftfl*^ 
ifcip*  boa  pnlfiDg  tosea;  and  it  vas  probalilv  the  disordut  fr 
raniinicni  into  whkli  llie  raw  and  (il-equii<ped  Seet  had  fftUeQ  a,f^. 
■  day*!  haid  fightug  tlmt  reaUf  caused  the  loos  of  the  dia 

AfUf  tbe  debate  si  to  the  re^xmaibiUty  of  the  generals  b 


modem  history  aora«vhal  BimiUr  t< 
u  ArginuMe.  coengwrc  the  storm  oa  the  night  after  Tmlal^ir,  which  (cS^ 
■o  maoy  ehxps  (a  the  boHoai.    But  the  EngUsli  GoTcnimfat  did  not  «ou(td 
mutia]  ColiiiiEwood  for  Delecting  to  obey  Melgon's  iy\ag  n 
Biooi  his  Sect. 


rhlrfipnS^ 

not  wuff^ 
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sded  to  great  length,  the  Ecclesia  was  adjourned.  The  next  mom- 

]  to  be  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  a  day  dedkated 

8oi     n      aily  gatherings.    The  number  of  persons  who  appeared 

bUclL  at  these  meetings^  as  having  lost  relatives  in  the  late 

^tle,  was  so  great  that  the  whole  city  was  shocked  and  excited, 

the  feeling  against  the  generals  rose  to  boiling  point.    When 

te  Ecclesia  reassembled,  a  senator  named  Callixenus  brought 

trward  a  decree  which  was  not  only  unjust  but  entirely  unconiti- 

ionaL    It  proposed  that, ''  as  both  the  accusers  and  the  generals 

been  heard  at  length,  the  people  should  at  once  proceed  to 
and  that  if  the  generals  were  convicted  the  penalty  should  be 
."  This  decree  not  only  proposed  to  cut  short  the  defence  of 
fie  generals,  but  violated  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,^  which  provided  that  accused  persons  should  - 
■6  indicted  and  sentenced  one  by  one,  and  not  condemned  or 
cquitted  by  a  verdict  dealing  with  several  persons  simultaneously, 
"he  decree  of  Callixenus  met  with  much  opposition;  seyend 
tizens  protested  against  its  illegality,  and  threatened  to  proseoote 
ft  author  for  his  open  disregard  of  the  constitution.  But  the  mob 
^  so  violent,  and  the  threats  used  against  the  opponents  of 
^e  bill  so  terrifying,  that  they  finally  gave  way.  Some  of  the* 
7taneis  refused  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  and  were  onl;^ 
'Oroed  by  a  menace  which  Callixenus  made,  that  if  they  peiae- 

d  they  should  be  included  in  the  generals'  sentence.  Even 
*  the  philosopher  Socrates,  who  happened  to  be  serving  as  one 
ilie  Frytaneis,  refused  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  But  his  protest 
^  disregarded ;  the  question  was  put,  and  the  un-  szeoutioii  of 
lunate  generals  condemned  to  instant  execution,  ti^e  ««*»««1«' 
^U8  perished,  by  a  most  unjust  and  cruel  perversion  of  justice, 
Alleles  the  son  of  Pericles,  Thrasyllus  the  victor  of  Cyzicus,  and 
^r  more  officers,  Leon,  Diomedoo,  Erasinades,  and  Aristocrates. 
^  long  time  after  the  people  repented  of  their  madness,  and 
iered  the  impeachment  of  Callixenus  and  several  of  his  sup- 
pers. However,  the  author  of  the  infamous  decree  escaped 
*hout  a  trial,  owing  to  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  Athens  at 
®  time ;  but  we  leam  with  satisfaction^that  he  remained  an  object 
public  execration,  and  finally  died  of  hunger  in  the  street, 

*  Known  from  its  author's  name  as  the  Psephism  of  GanOntis, 
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two  miles  away,  from  whicli  all  the  supplies  for  the  fleet 
»  be  procured.  When  Lysander  kept  quiet  day  after  day,  the 
lian  commanders  grew  careless,  and  sufifered  their  men  to 
bark  in  the  afternoon  and  to  disperse  to  Sestos  and  other 
bouriDg  places,  in  search  of  provisions.    Alcibiades,  whose 

lay  a  few  miles  away,  marked  this  dangerous  negligence, 
le  down  to  warn  the  generals,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
'e  to  Sestos,  a  position  almost  as  convenient  fur  observing 
ider  as  was  Aegospotami.  But  the  generals  Tydeus  and 
oder  replied  that  they  commanded  the  fleet  and  not  he,  and 
lis  presence  was  not  wanted.  Accordingly  he  departed. 
>  very  next  day  Lysander,  waiting  till  the  afternoon  was  £Eur 
,  and  the  Athenian  seamen  scattered  all  over  the  Chersonese^ 
nly  put  out  from  Lampsacus  and  rowed  at  full     Batueof 

across  the  strait.    When  his  approach  was  Aeffospotami, 
red,  the  Athenians  began  to  rush  on  board ;  but 
before  they  were  ready  Lysander  was  upon  them.    Some 
s  had  two  banks  of  oars  manned,  some  one,  some  were  still 
d,  when    the   Peloponnesian  fleet  ra^   in  amongst   them. 

was  practically  no  fighting ;  Conon,  with  the  few  Athenian 
that  were  ready  for  sea,  fled  southward.  The  rest  were  taken 
liardly  any  resistance,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  crews 
)d  ashore.  A  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  fell  into  Lysander's 
,  with  more  than  four  thousand  prisoners,  including  three  or 
f  the  Athenian  admirals.  Lysander  had  the  whole  body  of 
ers  massacred  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  alleging  in  excuse 
uelty  with  which  some  captured  Corinthian  seamen  had  been 
d  a  little  while  before. 

ion,  fearing,  with  good  reason,  the  wrath  of  his  countrymen, 
dth  eight  vessels  to  Euagoras,  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
^hom  he  took  service.  But  he  sent  home  the  Paralus,  one 
)  state-galleys,  which  had  escaped  in  his  company,  to  bear 
dings  to  Athens. 

3  fatal  news  arrived  at  the  Peiraeus  as  evening  fell.  **  The 
of  wailing,"  wrote  Xenophon,  who  was  probably  in  Athens 
I  time,  "  spread  all  up  the  Long  Walls  into  the  city,  as  one 
I  on  the  tidings  to  another ;  that  night  no  one  slept,  for  not 
were  they  lamenting  for  their  dead,  but  they  were  thinku 
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of  what  Ihey  tfaomsolvuB  had  done  to  the  Sf  hIjads  and  the  SoiCoaeani 
and  tha  AegiO'^tnn)',  niu!  rannj  others  of  the  Greeks,  and  reSccting 
that  thej  muiit  now  eiLffur  the  same  fate." 

The  utiiAtion  of  Atliimn  was  perlecll?  desperate.  Her  sole  fleet 
wrtB  deBtroyed,  htsr  arseiiala  were  stripped  hura,  her  com-8U(iplj 
was  cut  off.  Ii;8*nil«r  did  not  delay  a  raonieDt  after  tlie  biittle, 
but  Bailed  at  once  to  Gysuiutium  and  Ghdceilun,  which  aurr«Ddend 
at  the  lirst  eitmmuna.  After  uratiging  fur  the  closing  of  thg 
BuDphurus  against  AtheniaD  veesels,  he  went  against  Mitylene  ii 
person,  while  he  eent  Eteonicna  to  Tliasos  and  the  other  towns 
which  adliercd  to  Athena  io  the  direction  of  Thrace.  NowhctB 
WOI  aoy  reaistnnce  made,  Each  city,  when  the  Sjiariana  appeareij, 
threw  open  ita  gatoa  and  gave  up  its  Athenian  garrison  an  prisoner). 
'Witliio  ft  few  wft'ks  after  Aegoapotami,  RaniOB  was  the  only  place 
which  still  held  out  for  Afhcna.  The  Samian  democracy,  having 
maaencrei  so  many  of  tht^if  Phllo-Sparlaa  fellow-citizeoa  {sen 
p.  378),  were  prevented  from  surrendering  by  dread  of  the  revengi 
which  thpy  know  would  follow. 

WboQ  Asia  Miiiur  vsa  cleared  of  Athenmii  gnrtisoDS,  Lyaandi^r 
eailed  with  l.wo  himdred  ships  into  the  gulf  of  Aegina,  and  KitaV 
liBhed  the  blockxdu  of  Feiraens.  Simultsnuimiily  King  Agis  aumt 
down  from  Decelea  with  the  full  levy  of  Poloponoosiis,  and  en- 
camped  over  n^rainst  Athena  ou  the  Innd-fidu,  pitaliiug  his  ti 
m  the  Acadtmeia,  a  celehrnted  gymnajium  outside  the  walls. 

Even  at  this  supreme  moment  the  oonragu  of  the  Athenian*  dla 
not  fail  them.  Hoping  asainst  hope,  they  blockod  up  tbo  moutliS  rf 
their  harhoure,  manned  their  walls,  auramoned  every  available  luaa 
under  arms,  and  proclaimed  an  amneaty'for  all  poliiioal  ao^  6i\\ 
oriminals  who  would  joia  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  WltSQ  tlw 
senator  Archestratus  advised  an  immediata  surrender  at  diecKliuO  1 
to  the  Spartans  as  the  only  availahla  course,  ha  was  pronipUj 
thrown  into  prison.  But  Athens  was  without  money,  ships,  ol 
or  corn,  and  Iho  end  could  not  long  he  delayed.  After  » 
months  of  lilocliaiie,  when  many  had  already  died  of  etBrVBfiwii 
they  eeut  auihassmlors  to  the  ephora,  ofTei-la;  to  becomu  altiw  '4 
Sparta  and  to  rencuuoe  all  claims  to  tlicir  old  navftl  emplrit  *•'  j 

'  It  was  Oiis  umncBtj-  which  snveJ  CullixBDua  tfiia  eo 
p.  101). 
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[uiritig  that  tliey  should  he  left  with  the  Long  Walls  and  the 

feification  of  Peiraeus  intact.    The   epbors  refused  to  see  the 

rdys,  and  told  them  not  to  come  again  till  they  had  grown 

ler.     A  little  later  the  Ecclesia  commissioned  Theramenes  to  go 

a  private  mission  to  Lysander,  and  to  ascertain  from  him  what 

the  ephors  were  likely  to  grant.    Theramenes,  who  was 

more  intriguing  for   an  oligarcliic  revolution  in  the  city, 

i  no  less  than  three  months  with  Lysander,  waiting  till  the 

me  had  grown  intolerable.    Then  he  returned,  and  reported 

it  he  could  get  no  defiiiito  iuformation,  but  that  the  ephors 

i  receive  an  embassy,  if  it  was  invested  with  full  powers  to 

nee  to  any  terms.    Accordingly  the  Ecclesia  despatched  Thera- 

s  and  nine  other  envoys  to  Sparta.    On  their  arrival  the  full 

Bgress  of  the   Peloponnesian  alliance  was  assembled,  to  dehate 

the  lot  of  Athens.    The  representatives  of  Corinth  and  Thebes 

ged  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the  tyrant  city,  now  that 

e  was  brought  low;  they  would  have  treated  her  as  she  had 

Bated  Melos  aud  Scione,  and  made  an  end  of  her  altogether.     But 

e  Spartan  government,  with  unexpected  moderation,  announced 

at  it  would  not  consent  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  a  city  which, 

)  of  all  its  crimes,  had  done  good  service  for  Greece  in 

lent  days:  Athens  should  be  rendered  harmless      Athon 

r  ever,  but  not  destroyed.    Accordingly  the  terms     submits 

404  B  O 

hich  were  laid  before  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were 
tat  Athens  should  demolish  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortification  of 
siraeus,  become  a  subject-ally  of  Sparta,  swear  to  furnish  her  with  a 
mtingent  of  troops  whenever  called  upon,  recall  her  oligarchic  exiles, 
id  consent  that  her  navy  should  le  restricted  to  twelve  vessels. 
Hard  as  these  conditions  were,  they  were  at  any  rate  better  than 
le  utter  destruction  which  many  of  the  Athenians  had  been 
reading.  The  war-party  had  been  melting  away  as  the  famine 
rew  more  and  more  dreadful,  and  its  last  leader,  the  demagogue 
leophon,  had  been  killed  in  a  riot.  When  Theramenes  reappeared 
i  the  city,  and  announced  that  Sparta  had  consented  to  grant 
srms  of  peace,  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the  famishing  multi- 
ade,  and  few  cared  to  ask  for  the  details  of  the  treaty.  Next  day 
lie  Ecclesia  ratified  the  agreement,  and  the  gates  were  thrown 
P^  to  the  enemy. 


4o6  End  of  the  Pelopcnnesian  War, 

L5'saii(\er  lamleil  with  great  pomp  at  Peiraeus,  and  took  posses- 
jiinii  Kith  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  city.  He  destroyed  the 
arsenal,  tiRik  «iway  the  few  war-galleys  which  lay  in  the  harbour, 
ainl  I'Virnt  those  which  were  upon  the  stocks.  Then  the  work  of 
di'MU'lishing  the  fortifications  was  taken  in  hand;  in  presence  of  the 
IVniHinncsian  army  and  navy  the  Long  Walls  were  breached,  while 
tri  inn  plant  music  and  choric  dances  testified  to  the  exultation 
of  tlie  conquerors.  A  shout  went  up  from  the  victorious  ranks 
that  (J  recce  was  freed  of  her  t^'rant,  and  that  every  city  could  at 
last  ho  sure  of  her  autonomy. 

Thus  tniliJtl  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
nv^nth  Munychion,  404  n.o.,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  attempt 
of  the  Thebans  on  Plataea  which  had  marked  its  commencement. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

8PABTA  SUPREMB  IN  GREECE,  404-396   B.C. 

From  the  day  of  Salamis  to  the  day  of  Aegospotami  Greek  history 
possesses  a  dramatic  nnity  which  it  does  not  display  in  any  other 
age.  A  great  problem  was  worked  out  in  those  seventy-six  years— 
whether  the  Greeks  were  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
of  subordinating  civic  and  tribal  jealousies  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  of  combiniDg  into  a  great  federal  state. 
All  the  events  of  the  period  group  themselves  around  the  growth, 
culmination,  and  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire.  No  city  had 
ever  such  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  unity  of  Greece  as  had 
Athens  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Her  supremacy  was 
established,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  free  and  willing  accession  of 
hundreds  of  states.  The  lonians  and  Islanders,  in  gratitude  for 
their  liberation  from  the  Persian  yoke,  placed  themselves  entirely  at 
her  disposal.  Half  the  cities  of  Greece  were  drawn  within  the 
circle  of  her  influence,  and  ere  long  there  were  signs  that  the  rest 
might  follow.  In  457  B.C.  the  union  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race  on 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  into  a  confederacy  centring  round  Athens 
seemed  quite  possible. 

We  have  seen  that  this  prospect  was  never  to  be  realized ;  the 
states  which  had  once  regarded  Athens  as  their  saviour  and  pro- 
tector, are  found,  after  a  while,  joining  eagerly  with  her  ancient 
enemies,  and  straining  every  nerve  in  the  endeavour  to  cut  them- 
selves loose  from  their  alliance.  They  had  their  wish ;  Athens 
succumbed  under  a  series  of  unparalleled  disasters,  and  sank  from 
an  imperial  city  to  a  second-rate  provincial  town. 

Was  the  failure  of  the  great  experiment  in  the  direction  of  the 
unity  of  Greece  due  to  the  cpmes  and  blunders  of  Athens,  or  to 
the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken  ?  On 
the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Athens  did  not  persevere 


I  lo  dial  jastly  and  fairly  with  the  citi' 
iiit<i  her  bnnda.  Although  her  lule  ir. 
was  e!!S«Dtia]ty  selfish;  she  HdmioisUrrd 
ths  s'at'^ii  of  tho  C>ffifc>l<^<7  of  DoIob  for  her  own  piivate  bonsfil, 
ltiT<'lT«<l  ihcm  in  wan  with  which  thoy  had  no  caacern,  andspcnl 
lh«lr  mmioir  laviihly  on  purely  Atheoinu  objects.  In  ahort,  slie 
mwlo  hcmolf  tt  lyranl  city,  though  her  lymnny  nas  after  (be  modd 
of  I'aiBiMrittiu  nud  not  uf  Pcu-iander.  SometiiDCB  she  even  iodulgcil 
in  acta  uf  crualty  and  oi>pre«!on  of  the  most  flagrant  character,  w 
ia  bar  dealings  nith  Argina,  Scioite,  and  MoIlis. 

but,  i[i  ii[iilo  of  all  Iho  bults  and  crimes  of  Athens,  it  ia  probalila 
thai  the  brraklug  up  of  the  Confederacy  uf  Diloa  mvst  b«  as«riM 
to  anutb^T  c-aiu«.  The  really  f»tiil  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  Grecian 
unity  was  tho  cliancter  of  the  Greeks.  The  pa^aion  for  loctl 
autonomy  waa  ao  deeply  rooted  in  their  brcaRta,  that  it  domionttil 
OTSfy  otli or  feeling.  Neither  glory  nor  gain  could  com penaale  than 
for  that  oirtniltnenC  of  their  muoioipal  liberties  which  a  fedcrd 
utiina  nuido  necessuy.  Eren  if  every  etatu  of  tho  Deiian  0>n* 
fnlcmtiim  had  been  el  lowed  a  fair  share  in  themanagemeat  of  publit 
alTairs,  we  may  ho  certain  that  discontent  and  secession  would  ban 
followed.  Much  oiore  was  this  hound  to  be  the  case  when  "  rcpra- 
Mntation  did  not  accompany  taxation,"  and  when  Athena  made  no 
prDtentre  of  allowing  her  allieE  to  partidpate  in  the  admiaistratinn 
of  the  League.  The  Sparlaiw  had  caught  tho  spirit  of  the  time* 
when  Ihoy  bade  Athens,  at  the  coinmoocement  of  the  Feloponnesuui 
war,  "to  restore  their  liberty  to  the  Btat«s-of  Greece,"  and  pro- 
claimed Ihnt  the  slrufrgle  Wfts  a  crueado  inbehalf  of  local  antonotnv. 
Thia  watdiword  ralliKd  to  the  Spiiitan  causa  every  disconttQwil 
membrr  of  the  Deiian  Lengue,  and  to  it  we  may  fairly  say  that 
Sparlat'a  ^ii^l  triumph  was  due,  for  without  the  aid  which  sha 
received  from  the  revollcd  allies  she  could  never  have  guided  tba 
war  to  the  coactusioD  at  which  it  actually  arrived. 

It  rcniaiaed  to  be  eeva  how  Sparla,  after  posing  for  bo  loug  as  Iha 

enemy  of  tyranny  and  the  protector  of  local  liberties,  would  deal 

with  Greece  in  the  day  of  lier  triumph,     A  bUtex  dia- 

(upramtin  appointment  awaited  the  stales  which  had  been  to 
aimple  as  to  believe  that  the  Laoedapmoninn*  hod  laid 
ide  their  ancient  Beifiabness.    Lysaader  aoon  showed  thom  that 
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3y  had  only  changed  a  light  taskmaster  for  a  stern  one,  and  thai 

9  empire  of  Athens  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  empire  of  Sparta. 

me  of  his  first  measure?,  indeed,  were  intended  to  conciliate  the 

blic  opinion  of  Greece ;  he  restored  the  few  surviving  Aeginetans 

d  Melians  to  the  homes  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by 

.hens,  and  gave  back  Naupactus  to  the  Locriaus,  driving  out  its 

essenian  inhabitants,  who  now  took  refuge  in  Libya.    But  such 

ts  were  few  and  far  between ;   the  greater  part  of  Lysander'a 

ings  were  of  a  very  different  character. 

While  the  war  was  still  raging  in  Asia,  and  the  efforts  of  Athena 

sro  still  to  be  feared,  it  had   been  most  natural  that  Spartan 

rrisons  should  be  placed  in  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  -^  „        ^ 

*"  Tfi6  AafxnoiM 

6  Hellespont,  and  Spartan  governors  put  at  the  and  the 
Ad  of  their  military  forces.  These  governors,  or  **^ 
armosU}  as  they  were  called,  were  to  be  found  everywhere  at  tho 
d  of  the  war.  Their  authority  was  backed  by  the  support  of 
•mmittees  chosen  from  among  the  most  Philo-Spartan  citizens 
each  state — bodies  which  were  known  as  Decarchies,  from  their 
nially  consisting  of  ten  members.  When  the  war  was  ended,  it 
as  generally  expected  that  the  Decarchies  would  be  dissolved,  and 
le  Harmosts  and  their  troops  recalled.  But  Lysander  had  no  such 
tention;  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  organize  the  system,  had 
lected  Harmosts  from  among  his  own  personal  followers,  and  care- 
illy  superintended  the  choice  of  the  Decarchies.  When  Athens 
id  long  fallen,  and  the  months  were  passing  by,  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
und  their  cities  still  occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  their  consti- 
itional  magistrates  impeded  in  their  functions  by  the  irresponsible 
>mmittees  of  ten.  Gradually  it  began  to  dawn  upon  them  that 
le  system  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
^casional  visits  of  the  Athenian  tax-gatherer,  they  were  to  ex- 
?rience  the  continual  presence  of  the  Spartan  Uarmost.  The 
decarchies  and  the  Lacedaemonian  governors  played  into  each 
bher's  hands ;  the  former  ruled  the  state  as  a  strict  oligarchy,  and 
'  any  democratic  feeling  manifested  itself,  promptly  put  it  down 
y  the  swords  of  the  garrison;   the  Harmost,  in  return  for  his 

*  'Apfioa'T'fiSf  organizer,  had  been  a  name  originally   applied  to  the 
issioners  whom  Sparta  kept  resident  among  the  towns  of  the  Perioeci 
•tfwonim. 
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.issiHtiince,  wast  allowed  to  peculate  and  plunder  to  his  hearths  con- 
t«Mit  -a  L'ratiiioatiou  which  most  Spartans  keenly  appreciated. 
S:ici\  a  f"rii»  fjf  •I'lVrrnmcnt  soon  became  unbearable  to  the  cities 
cf  A>i:i,  iifst  uf  whom  liad  long  been  accustomed  to  a  democratic 
Cfii'^t  t<ri>>n,  while  all  contained  a  strong  democratic  element  in 
tlii'ir  i><*]>Ml:itian.  It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that 
Sj'iraV  lilt!*'  fiiij^or  was  thicker  than  Athens'  loins,  and  learnt  to 
cnrsr  ilii*  «l:iy  \\\  whirh  they  changed  their  masters. 

I'.iii  tin-  ^•^l|»^^■s^ion  of  the  ILirinost  and  the  Decarchy  was  Dot 

tliu  worst  that   tiic  cities  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  had  to  fear. 

_     ,  Sparta  lia«l  only  conquered  by  the  aid  of  Persia,  and 

Persian  pn-       *  .^  *  ^  t 

crnaciwii-uts  was  Ixiuud  bv  Stringent  treaties  to  give  her  ally  a  free 
land  (see  p.  378).  Accordingly,  Cyrus  and  Pharaa- 
bizus  pn»ccL«led  ero  long  to  encroach  upon  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
the  c<»ast,  whilo  Lysander  stood  aside  or  tacitly  approved  their 
diiin.:s.  Persian  mercenary  troops  had  been  admitted  into  many 
j»laa'.s  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  and  when  it  was  over  held 
the  tnwn  ill  behalf  of  the  satrap.  Even  great  cities  like  Epfaesus 
and  Miletus  fmind  thcmpelves  in  danger ;  the  Milesians  had  to  rise 
in  arms  and  fi^ht  a  battle  in  their  own  streets  before  they  could 
pet  (jnit  (.f  the  Persian  garrison.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns 
actually  fell  back  into  slavery  to  the  barbarian,  after  seventy  years 
of  liberty  under  the  Athenian  rule.  Sparta  would  do  nothing  to 
])res(>rvc  her  allies,  except  where  she  had  a  Harmost  on  the  spot, 
and  was  lierself  in  practical  possession. 

Meanwhile  Lysander,  whose  nauarchy  had  been  renewed,  was 
a.lniinistering  the  towns  of  the  Aegean  as  if  he  had  been  an  absolute 
monarch.  His  patcllites  and  flatterers  did  their  best  to  turn  his 
head  with  their  fulsome  applause.  After  he  had  captured  Samoa 
(the  town  held  out  a  few  months  longer  than  Athens)  he  was 
actually  saluted  with  divine  honours;  altars  \¥ere  erected  and 
hymns  addressed  to  him.  He  ruled  despotically,  without  making 
any  reference  to  the  homo  government,  and  by  means  of  the 
Harmosts  made  his  influence  felt  in  every  town;  it  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  personal  monarchy  that  Greece  had  seen  for  centuries. 
Lysander  was,  in  fact,  repeating  the  career  of  Pausanius  on  the 
same  stage  where  his  predecessor  had  moved  seventy  years  before. 
His  fate  was  destined  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  victor  of 
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Plataea ;  after  two  years  of  dominion  lie  provoked  the  ephors  to 
desperation  by  his  disregard  for  their  orders.    They 
snmmoned  him  home,  laid  before  him  countless  charges  diserraced  by 
of  insubordination  and  misgovemment,  and  bade  him       *  ®^  *^'*' 
defend  himself.    Lysander  made  no  reply,  but  quitted  the  city,  and 
betook  himself  for  a  time  to  Libya.     When  he  returned  shortly 
after,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  molest  him ;  having  become 
a  private  citizen  again,  he  was  no  longer  considered  dangerous. 
But  Lysander  was  skilled  in  intrigue ;  finding  himself  unmolested, 
he  set  to  work  to  form  a  party  in  the  state  with  a  view  to  the 
reformation  of  the  constitution  and  the  removal  of  the  ephoralty ; 
he  grounded  his  main  hope  on  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus,  brother 
of  the  reigning  king  Agis,  who  was  his  intimate  personal  friend 
and  admirer. 

The  removal  of  Lysander  made  no  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  Spartan  rule ;  the  ephors  proved  as  unscrupulous  as  the  great 
Dauarch  had  been,  while  the  Harmosts  were,  if  anything,  a  trifle 
more  oppressive  now  that  they  were  no  longer  working  under  the 
eye  of  a  master. 

How  the  cities  of  Greece  fared  while  Sparta  was  supreme  may 
be  fairly  judged  from  the  single  example  of  the  fate  of  Athens. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  she  threw  open  her  gates  to 
der,  one  of  the  conditions  which  she  had  to  accept  was  the 
of  her  exiles.  They  were  a  large  body,  the  remains  of  the 
isans  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  fled  to  the  Spartan  camp 
when  their  conspiracy  failed,  and  had  dwelt  with  the  enemy  ever 
since.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  old  democracy  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  survive,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  determined  to  put 
the  state  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  could  trust.  No  one 
was  surprised  when  an  oligarch  named  Dracontjdas  rose  in  the 
Ecclesia,  and  proposed  that  a  committee  of  thirty  citizens  should  be 
chosen  to  revise  the  constitution.  When  opposition  was  offered, 
Lysander  himself  appeared  in  the  assembly,  reminded  them  that 
they  were  in  his  power,  and  bade  them  take  counsel  for  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  not  cavil  upon  points  of  constitutional  ougarchy 
law.  This  threat  silenced  all  opposition,  and  the  list  estabUshed  at 
of  thirty  names  which  Dracontidas  brought  forward 
was  carried  without  demur.     It  included  the  names  of  many  of 


■  Athok^  tui  dlaet^  kQ  otbtr  duMs  ta  diipeae  to  the  countrf 

Ivno. 

Enrf  «>»  niMpC  Critias  and  Ua  imiacdiMB  folknrafs  feiL  itut 
tas  ilau  ol  AStin  ww  )u>  neaatnn*  lo  Uet.  TbenuneKS  ^jw« 
moiv  and  moM  *ua^fi^  i&  hM  pnMMa  agunst  tbe  potiey  of  tba 
nuViritf.  till  tkcf  Mme  to  WoiUer  Um  **  uHeily  oabMraUe. 
Crtiiu  tbcn  rmlnd  to  iM  MnualT  oT  kb  »THHtqncainHli  «^ 
Uii;ue[  heRnBodB«BddanUtbgdjariii«(nciDdiuidd«pcBdail%. 
_  aol  bruiight  tlvm  to  dw  doon  of  Ike  coaitcil-clMmber  idiQe  ttft 
Lwmrn  wu  in  «ranc<L  Then  be  nuMetilT  rose  nod  impeachel 
feSboTBiDciws,  licoMinciag  faha  as  tbs  beintjer  of  CTery  ptr^  Killk 
■vlikli  hv  hod  CT0  bnn  ttoaccmed,  and  accueLng  him  of  pIot&)g 
IHie  ovi'ithtijn  uf  tbe  Uru-ty.  Tbenunenes,  tUou^  lakea  by  aW- 
B|lli]»^  diFviidai  hlmaeU  wiih  n  burst  of  ready  eloquence,  ia  wU^ 
Wkn  [xVinU'd  out  tbB  ioeviiaUe  ruin  nhich  must  follow  the  t*>Hef 
Eyliich  L'rilUs  Had  Ilia  fticods  were  ptusuiug.  Whra  he  appcaretl 
I  »««oniioii  or *^  '■•'  csffylug  the  eenate  wilh  Vun,  CrUi^  ordered 
■  ThBaaxoML  ],jj  anmd  m^  to  ealer  the  home,  crying  oaX  that  he 
boal4  ngt.  nHow  |.b«  kubIq  to  W  deceirwi  by  specious  worda,  aad 
ntat  hla  THeudd  were  Dume  to  see  that  justics  w&s  done  on  a  traitor. 
fcAuil  88,"  ha  added,  "il  ia  the  rule  that  no  oae  in  tlte  list  of  lh« 
r^reo  Thousand  shall  be  put  to  d(4[U  without  a  regular  rule 
■jBUMcd  by  you,  I  liereby  strike  out  the  nauo  of  TheraiueDes  from 
■^he  liat,  nad  urn  thus' able  to  candemQ  him  to  death  myself." 
I  Tberameaes  cprang  to  the  altar  wliich  stood  iu  the  midst  of  iba 
I  eouuuil-ohnmbGr,  and  clung  to  it,  adjuring  the  aenatora  \ij  e^ny 
fplea.  hilraan  and  divbe,  to  sea  that  he  i*aa  not  made  away  with  in 
rlliis  atruuious  style.  But  the  muiisterB  of  dvalb  tore  bini  fr»tn  the 
Manctiiary,  dragged  him  straight  to  prison,  and  cofafwllej  him  lo 
Bdrifk  the  fatal  hemlock.  He  died  with  a  courage  that  aurjuiiad 
nil  eneinieti— a  bitter  taunt  at  Critiau  on  his  lipa.  Hid  fate  eerNd 
He  ehow  the  Athenians  that  not  even  the  most  studii'i.18  trtiUEnlDg 
loUid  time-Mirvii)g  would  enable  a  man  to  be  euro  of  hia  life  wtlla 
1  tiie  Thirty  were  in  power. 

I       Erco  before  TheramanaB  was  dead,  the  storm  waa  browbg  wfatoh 
I  JThnwybmuH    waa  to  sweep  Critiaa  and  his  aatelltl6a  from  the  hola 
■mmi the hxum.  ^^  agajra.     So  many  citizens  had  by  tbb  Htn/i.^tM' 
Hliroad,  that  Thebea,  Megara,  and  the  other  oiliea  neu  AB^I^H 
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were  crowded  with  refugees.  At  Thebes  they  were  so  numerous 
that  after  a  time  Thrasybulus,  who  had  settled  in  that  town,  was 
able  to  gather  a  hundred  men  resolute  enough  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  free  Athens.  Some  Boeotian  friends  supplied  him  wiih 
arms  and  provisions  for  this  little  band ;  and  ho  then  crossed  the 
Attic  frontier  and  seized  the  deserted  fort  of  Phyle.  The  Thirty  at 
first  paid  little  attention  to  the  adventurers,  but  presently  sent  an 
expedition  to  storm  the  castle.  Its  first  assault  faikd,  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  drove  it  back  to  Athens.  When  a  second  force  was 
sent  out,  Thrasybulus,  whose  band  had  now  swelled  to  seven 
hundred  men,  fell  upon  it  in  the  night  and  put  it  to  the  rout. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  exiles  marched  boldly  on,  and 
threw  themselves  into  Peiraeus.  The  walls  of  the  harbour-city  had 
been  destroyed  by  Lysander,  but  its  streets  offered  Battle  in 
great  facilities  for  defence.  Thrasybulus  ranged  his  Peiraeua. 
men  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Munychia,  and  waited  to  be 
attacked ;  hundreds  of  citizens  had  now  joined  him,  but  they  were 
destitute  of  armour,  and  were  forced  to  make  themselves  wicker 
shields^  and  to  turn  to  account  any  miscellaneous  weapons  that 
came  to  hand.  Presently  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  were  seen  coming 
down  from  Athens ;  Critias  himself  led  on  the  Three  Thousand, 
while  Callibius  supported  him  with  the  seven  hundred  Pelopon- 
nesians  of  the  garrison.  They  advanced  in  a  solid  column  along 
the  street  which  leads  up  to  the  hill  of  Munychia,  and  met 
the  exiles  on  the  slope.  But  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  narrow  way,  while  the  missiles  which  were  showered 
upon  them  from  over  the  heads  of  Thrasybulus'  men  told  fatally 
on  their  crowded  ranks.  After  a  few  minutes  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  the  oligarchs  gave  way,  and  rolled  backwards  toward 
Athens,  leaving  Critias  and  seventy  more  dead  on  the  hillside. 

This  disastrous  failure  led  to  fierce  dissensions  among  the  defeated 
party.  The  surviving  members  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Anarchy  at 
other  partisans  of  Critias,  finding  themselves  in  the  Athens, 
minority,  had  to  fly  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had  already  made  ready 
as  a  fortress  in  time  of  need  by  slaying  all  the  Eleusinians — no  less 
than  three  hundred  in  number — who  were  known  to  I5e  partisans 
of  democracy.  Here  they  made  ready  to  defend  themselves,  and 
lent  mrgent  appeals  for  aid  to  Sparta.    The  more  moderate  parti- 
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HttrilUus  to  eon*  in  torou  nttb  Tlirttrbulus;  Itiey  choM  tlxm- 

I  idvH  tiM  IMW  Ia«d«r^  and  p rtfUTod  lo  rcsiit  the  atucb  d  tDt 

I  dMDOonU  bom  lUiwrui.    Sciidc  demltnry  Ggiiling  took  plaw  cut- 

iU»  t)i«  mUtuTAIlMM,  but  it  ww  tooo  eoikd  b]r  Uie  DemUuti 

Bfarun  vny  and  Hml  wen  apE*^'*c)>^S>    It  rsnuined  to  bttMt 

»li«t  mune  ibo  B|ttitati  gOTemin«at  wouLi  ado^,  ami  itf  (bb 

•  WM  cnniidanUo  lioulK.     LyuB'Ui'a  patty  were  (or  tUisg 

rtiLrty  tn  ncoor|UBr  AtbcD>,  >tid  Lytander  bimself  hurried  to 

•|Kit  to  (ujipurt  Ids  protigit.    But  the  rektions  betweni  ^u 

irch  anil  Iho  vjiluini  wu  al  that  momeuC  drawing  lov.vcb  tbtir 

'  riptUT«,  aD<i,  lurklly  for  Allieus,  any  memare  that  LjHOiia 

_     unil  was  ButB  \a  bt  bllteily  oiiposoil.    Accordingly  the  Bphm 

•-     out  King  PauwioiM  M  l«k«  oTer  ihe  oomnnimi  of  the  foiaf  te 

*     ea,  knonrng  tliAt  he  nss  a  decland  eneuy  uf  Lyfander^  pullitVi 

lanliu  was  a  man  of  generous  seniiniotiU  and  appri^rixl  moikn- 

;  ho  hod  the  old  Spsrtao  iiatred  for  tyiiuiny,  and  was  ileUr- 

■A  to  do  nothJDg  fur  the  detestabte  gang  nl  Eleimis.     Intlnul 

illiDg  u[ion  the  dcmoorats  at  Ffineus  And  cTushing  tliem,  ht 

^^^    undertook  to  reconcile  them  to  the  parly  wlileh  hfU 

AGia«      the  city  of  Athens.     Even  whon  he  becMno  itiVtilrul 

lUuBi.      jj^  ^  Bkirniish  with   the  troopn  of  ThrasybolH^  ual 

seYerd  8part3Q  offioers  slain,  Le  was  uut  to  bo  dUt^tcd  {tm 

[Aciflo  design.     With  wime  trouble  he  mduoBd  kith  Ai»  K 

pi  his  good  oRxceB,  iind,  aftersettling  the  lormsof  f(!aou«lIiat*«% 

■lis  army  homo.     By  the  new  agreement  the  ton  wbo  hfaJri 

cJigarchs  in  the  city  were  deposed,  and  stijuireeded  by  nyuUri; 

ted  etrHtr^i  ;  all  the  exiles  were  I'eati.ired  to  their  propdrty  Kbl 

J  rights,  and  an  iitnneaty   was  proclaimed  for  all  Ainpt  til* 

J  mrty  and  their  most  odious  ioatrumcnts.     To  mark  llie  f&d  ^ 

the  tiroo  of  troubles,  a  Bolomn   thank)^iviQ|!;  u-ae  held,  and  luv 

archona  chosen.     The  name  of  Pythodonic,  wbo  had  hold  tiap* 

of  eponymous  archon  under  the  Thirty,  wa*  atilcmiiiy  cxpnr^ 

froin  the  oSiciai  lists  of  the  stale,  and  the  porkid  during  whlcli  h* 

presided  was  denominated  "  the  year  o'  anarchy."    lliua  siWf^ 

months  after  Lysacder  had  captured  Atlirns  tlio  old 

was  restored  to  the  much-tried  city  (Sej'ii'rahar.^OSDiOj.' 

The  Thirty  came  to  an  ill  end.    AbaMli>u«l  TSfV  ■    •  ^ 
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held  out  atEIeusis  for  some  months;  bat  at  last  they  were  reduced 
to  ask  for  terms.  When  their  leaders  came  into  the  Athenian 
camp  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  they  were  suddenly 
Gil) en  upon  and  slain  by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  The  rest  escaped 
abroad  and  died  in  exile. 

Athens  was  now  once  more  a  democracy,  but  she  still  remained  a 
tinmble  vassal  of  Sparta,  bound  to  follow  her  lead  in  all  matters  of 
roreign  policy,  and  to  send  her  contingents  of  men  and  ships  when- 
9ver  called  upon.  Years  were  to  elapse  before  the  city  that  had 
[mce  ruled  the  Aegean  was  able  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
iffairs  of  Greece. 

The  settlement  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Athenians  was  by 
DO  means  the  only  task  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sparta  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  sparta 
402  B.O.  she  fell  upon  Elis,  partly  in  revenge  of  the  conquers  EUa 
old  injury  caused  by  the  disloyal  behaviour  of  the  E leans  in  the 
Mantinean  war  (see  p.  343),  partly  on  account  of  new  causes  of 
quarrel  In  two  campaigns  the  troops  of  Elis  were  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  her  territory  ravaged  from  end  to  end,  and  all  her 
subject  districts  taken  from  her  and  restored  to  independence. 

But  events  of  far  greater  importance  were  occurring  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  404  B.C.  King  Darius  II.  of  Persia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  II.    Cyrus,  his  younger  son,  ^j^^  expedition 

the  friend  and  ally  of  Lysander,  had  long  been  scliem-     of  csrrus, 

Jng  to  obtain  the  crown,  through  the  influence  of  his 

mother,  the  queen  Parysatis,  who  had  done  her  best  to  induce  her 

husband  to. pass  over  his  first  born,  and  leave  the  throne  to  her 

favourite.    When  his  plans  were  foiled  by  the  death  of  Darius,  the 

ambitious  young  prince  determined  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could 

not  win  by  intrigue.     He  made  large  levies  of  native  troops  in  his 

satrapies,  but  rested  his  main  hopes  on  collecting  a  strong  body  of 

Greek  mercenaries.     Cyrus  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  had 

learnt,  by  continual  intercourse  with  his  Spartan  friends,  the  best 

ways  of  dealing  with  Hellenes.    His  personality  was  so  attractive 

and  his  service  so  profitable,  that  he  had  no  difiiculty  in  getting 

together  as  many  men  as  he  needed.     Over  thirteen  thousand 

hoplites,  under  Clearchus,  once  Spartan  Harmost  of  Byzantium, 

were  at  last  gathered  beneath  his  banner. 
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tut*  of  ottgarcby,  tliou^li  they  hiul  cbitacd  Hwny  the  Thirty,  wen 
willing  to  eomo  to  t«rnta  with  Thrnsylnilus ;  they  chose  ihvta- 

■  ttlm  l«Q  npw  kiidar*,  And  prepared  M  r^siel  tha  attack  of  tli« 
^  ihniocritt*  from  !Vinit>iis.     Some  desQltory  fighting  took  placi 
Btldo  (b«  walls  ur  Athens,  hut  it  was  toan  eniled  h;  the  oewa  i 

■  &iiut«ri  umiy  and  firet  were  approaching.     It  remained  to  bi 
V«hat   coimo   the  Rpnrtaa  govemmetit  would  adopt,  and  o 

)  wan  ccpijsidcrablo  doubt.      Ljewider's  (>arty  were  for  aiding 

I'birty  to  reconquer  Athens,  and  Lysander  liimsdf  hurried  to 

ipot  to  support  hU  prol^jes.     But  the  relatiuas  betneSQ  lilt 

.poh  and  Iho  cpUorg  wsw  at  that  moment  dtawfng  lowarda  tllBt 

•1  rapture.  Mid,  luckily  for  Alhens,  any  measure  that  Lywnda 

ured  WM  sure  to  b«  bitterly  opposed.    Accordiugly  the  e^nn 

out  King  Piiu>nniit3  tu  take  over  the  commiind  of  the  army  ia 

cii,  kuoning  that  h«  was  a  dockced  enemy  of  Lysander^  pnlic/. 

uDiiM  nuB  a  man  of  generous  seDliuiente  and  approved  modoS- 

(  he  had  the  old  Spartan  hatred  for  tyrnnny,  and  was  det«r- 

tA  10  do  nothing  for  tbe  detestable  gang  at  Eleusis.     IiiaUsd 

'iUiDguron  the  dcmocratg  at  Feiraeus  Hod  crusbing  ibeta,  In 

Liuimiu    ""idertook  to  reconcile  them  to  the  party  which  h«lii 

Hu^iQvH      the  city  of  Athens.    Even  when  he  becaoia  iuvidnd 

*    ™"'     in  a  skirmish  with  the  troopB  of  'ITiraBybnliiSi  ami 

several  Spartan  officers  slain,  he  was  not  to  bo  diver(«d  frM 

paciSo  design.    Witii  some  trouble  he  iuduced  both  i 

pt  his  good  ofGces,  and,  after  aettllng  the  lerms  of  recoQ'JllSttnir 

:  his  army  home.    By  the  new  agreement  tljo  led  who  hiadrf 

oligarchs  in  fbe  city  were  deposed,  and  superseded  by  regutaiiT 

ted  Btralogi ;  all  the  exiles  were  restored  to  their  properlj  ud 

3  rights,  and  an  amnesty  was  proclivinied  for  all  esMpt  fbi 

mrty  and  their  most  odious  instnimenta.     To  mark  the  end  nf 

le  time  of  troubles,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  wscs  held,  and  W« 

■obons  choBBD.     The  name  of  Pythodorof,  who  had  hold  the  pal 

f  eponymous  archon  under  tho  Thirty,  wtii  aotemnly  t'xpimgrf 

0  the  official  lists  of  the  state,  and  tho  period  during  whicli  ^ 

ivas  denominated  "the  year  of  unatdiy."     Thus  8i»W^ 

I'SBontha  afler  Lysander  had  captured  Alliens  tho  ol" 

la  restored  to  the  much-tried  city  (Sej/ii-inhsr,  40dB,&)> 

The  Thirty  oame  to  an  ill  end.     Abandi>ti>sd  l^BpUl^^ 
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held  out  atEIeusis  for  some  months;  hat  at  last  they  were  reduced 
to  ask  for  terms.  When  their  leaders  came  into  the  Athenian 
camp  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  they  were  suddenly 
fisdlen  upon  and  slain  hy  the  infuriated  soldiery.  The  rest  escaped 
abroad  and  died  in  exile. 

Athens  was  now  once  more  a  democracy,  but  she  still  remained  a 
humble  vassal  of  Sparta,  bound  to  follow  her  lead  in  all  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  and  to  send  her  contingents  of  men  and  ships  when- 
ever called  upon.  Years  were  to  elapse  before  the  city  that  had 
once  ruled  the  Aegean  was  able  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Greece. 

The  settlement  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Athenians  was  by 
no  means  the  only  task  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sparta  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  Peloponncsian  war.  In  sporta 
402  B.C.  she  fell  upon  Elis,  partly  in  revenge  of  the  coJ^Q^o"  »u» 
old  injury  caused  by  the  disloyal  behaviour  of  the  E leans  in  the 
Hantinean  war  (see  p.  343),  partly  on  account  of  new  causes  of 
quarrel  In  two  campaigns  the  troops  of  Elis  were  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  her  territory  ravaged  from  end  to  end,  and  all  her 
subject  districts  taken  from  her  and  restored  to  independence. 

But  events  of  far  greater  importance  were  occurring  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  401  B.C.  King  Darius  II.  of  Persia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  II.    Cyrus,  his  younger  son,  ^j^^  expedition 

the  friend  and  ally  of  Lysander,  had  long  been  scliem-     of  csrrus, 

ing  to  obtain  the  crown,  through  the  influence  of  his 

mother,  the  queen  Parysatis,  who  had  done  her  best  to  induce  her 

husband  to  pass  over  his  first  born,  and  leave  the  throne  to  her 

fevourite.    When  his  plans  were  foiled  by  the  death  of  Darius,  the 

ambitious  yoimg  prince  determined  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could 

not  win  by  intrigue.     He  made  large  levies  of  native  troops  in  his 

satrapies,  but  rested  his  main  hopes  on  collecting  a  strong  body  of 

Greek  mercenaries.     Cyrus  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  had 

learnt,  by  continual  intercourse  with  his  Spartan  friends,  the  best 

ways  of  dealing  with  Hellenes.     His  personality  was  so  attractive 

and  his  service  so  profitable,  that  he  had  no  difiiculty  in  getting 

together  as  many  men  as  he  needed.     Over  thirteen  thousand 

toplites,  under  Clearchus,  once  Spartan  Harmost  of  Byzantium, 

were  at  last  gathered  beneath  his  banner. 
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Ki»o\vin;X  the  dread  with  which  the  Greeks  rcgirded  the  vast 
distances  i.f  the  Persian  empire,  Cyrus  did  not  tell  his  merce- 
iiarii's  tiie  real  oltjs'ct  of  his  m:\rch,  bat  persuaded  them  that  he 
was  ahciut  to  attack  tlic  predatory  tribes  of  Southern  Asia  Minor. 
]n>ensihly  lie  led  thoin  eastward  till  they  found  themselves  dose 
to  the  Kuphrates,  and  so  far  committed  to  the  expedition  that  it 
was  hanl  to  tnru  back.  A  heavy  increase  of  pay  soon  persuaded 
them  to  pass  on  into  Mesopotamia  and  commence  their  march  on 
Susa.  Kin«^  Artaxerxes  and  his  army  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  Cynis  was  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  Babylon.  But 
«  .,  *  hard  by  Cunaxa  the  Persian  host  came  suddenly  in 
Cunaxa.  f>i.L;ht,  stretching  for  miles  over  the  plain,  and  out- 
401  B.C.  lunnbering  by  tenfold  the  army  of  Cyrus.  A  battle 
immediately  followed,  in  which  the  Grreeks  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  riln'l  army  routed  all  that  was  opposed  to  them.  ButCyriu 
liiiiiself  was  ^lain,  as  he  pushed  forward  with  a  handful  of  hone- 
men  in  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  pierce  Artaxerxes*  body-guard  acJ 
end  the  struj^j^lc  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 

The  native  tro«)i)s  of  the  rebel  prince  at  once  dispersed,  and  the 
Greeks  f«)uud  themselves  stranded  in  the  midst  of  Mesopotamia, 
«  *     .  *.,    hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  without  a  cause  for 

Retreat  of  the  ' 

Ten  Thousand,  which  to  fight  or  a  guide  to  show  them  the  way  homp. 
When  they  attempted  to  negotiate  for  an  unmolested 
retreat,  the  satrap  llssaphernes  lured"  Clearchus  and  their  other 
leaders  to  a  ct)nference  and  massacred  them.  All  that  they  could  do 
was  to  close  their  ranks,  elect  new  officers — among  them  XenophoD, 
the  historian  of  the  expedition — and  attempt  to  force  their  passage 
northward  into  the  Armenian  mountains,  where  the  power  of  Persia 
could  hardly  reach  them.  In  spite  of  the  continual  attacks  of  the 
horsemen  of  Tissai)hernes,  the  Greeks  contrived  to  make  their  way 
along  the  'J'igris  and  past  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  till  they  were  able 
to  leave  the  plains  and  their  harassing  enemy  behind.  But  when 
they  plunged  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia  their  task  was  no 
easier ;  almost  without  exception  the  tribes  of  the  hill  country 
turned  out  in  arms  against  them.  Passes  were  block*  i  * 
villages  humed  at  their  approach,  and  they  had  to  fight  fc.  ■»■•" 
inch  of  their  way.  When  the  winter  fell,  and  they  foum"  '.«'  " 
solves   compelled  to  wade  through  miles  of  snow-drift  ii    * 
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ifoiickB  fiecce  CSwdocfaiaiMy  their  coun^  had  almoti  iUkd 
.  But  they  hardened  their  hearts,  pushed  steadily  north waid« 
rece  fX  last  rewarded  hy  the  sight  of  the  Euzine  stretching  at 
feet.    A  few  days  more  hrought  them  to  Trapezus,  and  put 

onoe  more  in  touch  withs  the  Hellenic  world,  aftor  twelT« 
bs  of  wandering.  But  even  now  their  trouhles  were  not 
[4  every  G^reek  city  looked  with  suspicion  on  a  hand  of 
ployed  mercenaries  still  ten  thousand  strong,  and  the  army 
efused  help,  sent  on  bootless  errands,  and  finally  stranded  in 
36  in  a  desperate  and  starving  condition.  Just  as  it  was 
>  io  disperse,  war  broke  out  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  and 
smnant  of  the  much-tried  army  of  Gyrus  was  taken  into  the 
if  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Thibron  (399  b.c.). 
^phic  account  of  the  extraordinary  wanderings  of  the  Ten 
sand  has  come  down  to  us,  from  the  pen  of  Xenophon  the 
aian,  one  of  the  generals  chosen  after  Gunaxa  to  replace  the 
ns  of  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes.  We  can  judge  from  it 
ivid  impression  which  the  adventures  of  the  companions  of 
B  made  on  the  Greek  mind.  They  had  proved  that  it  was 
ble  to  penetrate,  without  meeting  with  opposition,  into  the 

of  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  a  Greek  army 
equate  size,  uuder  skilful  generalship,  might  be  trusted  to  go 
here  and  do  anything  in  Asia.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
1  was  turned  to  use,  for  war  with  the  Persian  had  just  been 
red  by  the  Spartan  government.  Before  Gyrus  had  started 
3  expedition  he  had  made  application  for  assistance  to  his  old 
Is  at  Sparta ;  his  request  was  granted,  and — although  it  was 
led  to  bring  him  no  assistance — ^a  Spartan  fleet  was  sent  to 
oast  of  Gilicia.  This  action  bad  not  brought  on  any  actual 
ion  with  Persia,  but  it  had  provoked  Artaxerxes,  and  made 
aevi table.  After  Gunaxa  had  been  fought,  the  king  despatched 
phemes  to  Asia  Minor,  investing  him  with  all  the  power  which 
rormei*ly  been  in  the  hands  of  Gyms.  Immediately  on  his 
il  the  satrap  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  Greek  towns  of  the 
n  and  Aeolian  coast,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right  imder  the 
i  of  his  treaty  with  Astyochus  in  412  B.c.  Knowing  that 
were  bound  to  come  into  collision  sooner  or  later  with  the 
,  the  Spartans  resolved  to  declare  war  before  the  cities  fell. 
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A«"  :■'!.  -v,  v.:..:i  Ti>>a:.licrnes  laul  siege  to  Cv.v.e  in  the  eailv 

.„     ,  >•  ri:.^  «'f  .'VjU  CO.,  the  ei«hors  sent  to  its  aid  a  smr.ll 

bi  niti  !i:.u   all;  y..-..i:n«SL'il«"l\'r.Cih«ju>an'-lLacouiauPe:ioeci,  three 

t. ''i-aiil  lVl««j«'iiiie>iaiis,  and  three  hundred  cavalry 

p.-'iuisl'.i'tifl  iV  •::i  A'.hens.*     Tiiibrun,  the  officer  placed  in  com- 

ii.:i!.«i,  w.i-;  .ii:v»ti«'i  t'»  enlist  in  his  army  the  contingents  of  all  the 

.st.iits  1.;   I  i/.a;  hut  he  fMimd  thirin  ill  disfKjsed  to  help  him,  oa 

ni'-.- -'iMt  of  ilji"  w.iv  ill  wiiich  tluy  had  been  treated  since  the  fall 

of  Ath«i:<.     'I'i.c-  •lily  iiiijH.rtaiit  rt-iiiforoeraent  which  ho  was  able 

t«^  my  •  was  r.iiiU'.-.s'jd  uf  the  remains  of  the  Ten  Thousand.    Even 

wiili  tli''ir  ai'l  iio  accomplished  no  more  than  the  deliverance  of 

some  t.'f  the  (iicciv  t'lwi.s  of  Acolis. 

li'il  wlun  O.iv  fivMe  Thihrun  was  succeeded  by  Dercyllidas,  an 
ofliciT  ««f  iMiiTirv  aii'l  ui'.-rit,  the  tide  of  war  took  a  decided  turn  in 
favuur  «.f  Sparta,  ai.»l  place  after  place  in  the  Troad  and  Aeolis  fill 
iK-ruv  the  n-.'\v  j;.-iieral.  In  the  next  spring  he  shifted  his  opera- 
ti'.-ns  S'lUthwai'd,  having  reduced  Pharnabazus,  the  satrap  of  the 
11  llfspcnt,  to  sr.ch  straits  that  ho  was  glad  to  conclude  a  truce. 
iV'ivylli'las  h.-.-l  imw  to  do  with  Tissaphernes  and  the  Persian 
f««i'-is  iii  Ly.l'a  and  <'aria  ;  he  found  this  enemy  also  more  inclined 
to  ne_'<>ti.it«*  than  to  ligiit.  When  hidden  to  "leave  the  Greek  cities 
free,"  Ti-sapli(  rncs  did  not  refuse,  but  only  made  conditions  about 
the  tiiniult'.uieous  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  army  and  of  his  own 
from  the  coa^t-lau'l.  Xo  permanent  understanding,  however,  had 
bjen  reached,  when  affairs  suddenly  took  a  new  turn. 

A  now  rcign  had  at  this  moment  commenced  in  Sparfa.  Kir.g 
Agis,  the  commander  of  fo  many  expeditious  during  the  Pelopou- 

Accession  of  ^^ ^^''^"  ^^''^^ » ^^^^  lately  died ;  he  left  a  son,  Leotychide?, 
Af^esn.ius,  t'.>  whom  the  crown  would  naturally  have  passed. 
But  u^ly  rumours  prevailed  about  the  parentage  of 
thivS  j)iince ;  it  was  asserted  by  many  that  he  was  no  true  son  of  Agis, 
hut  the  offspring  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  known  to  have  seduced  the 
kind's  young  wife  during  his  stay  at  Sparta  (see  p.  379).  Accord- 
iniily  ALicsilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
throne.     He  was  warmly  supported  by  Lysander,  who  had  lont;  1 . 

*  Tlic  knights  at  Athens  had  strongly  supported  the  Thirty,  ;-.iu  .« 
goveninient;  puniaheJ  them  on  this  occasion  by  selecting  the  wholt-  t."  ». 
hundred  from  among  tlie  prominent  ohgarchs. 
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his  guide  and  companion,  and  believed  that  he  had  found  in  him  a 
fitting  instrument  for  bringing  about  the  reform  of  the  Spartan 
state-system.  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  age  of  forty,  but  had  never 
yet  held  any  command  or  office  of  importance.  He  was  of  small 
stature  and  insignificant  appearance ;  moreover,  he  was  lame  of  one 
foot.  Though  he  had  won  considerable  popularity  from  his  courteous 
and  kindly  disposition,  no  one  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  mark ; 
it  was  universally  believed  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  cf  Lysander. 
The  contest  for  the  throne  was,  therefore,  a  new  trial  of  strength 
between  the  ephors  and  the  victor  of  Aegospotami.  It  was 
decided  before  the  Apella,  less  by  inquiry  into  evidence  than  by 
appeals  to  prophecies  and  oracles.  When  the  supporters  of  Leoty- 
chides  produced  a  venerable  saying  which  warned  Sparta  against 
•*  a  lame  reign,"  and  referred  it  to  Agesilaus'  personal  deformity, 
Lysander  skilfully  turned  the  argument  against  them  by  declaring 
that  the  words  really  meant  the  reign  of  a  king  of  doubtful  pedi- 
gree. Finally  the  vote  went  in  favour  of  Agesilaus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  late  in  the  year  399  b  c. 

Lysander  had  in  reality  provided  himself  with  a  master  and  not 
with  a  servant,  for  the  new  king  concealed  beneath  his  insignificant 
exterior  more  energy  and  intelligence  than  any  Spartan  ruler  since 
the  unfortunate  Cleomenes.  Agesilaus  had  resolved  to  assert  the 
old  power  of  the  royal  house,  and  had  availed  himself  of  the 
support  of  Lysander  only  for  his  own  purposes.  However,  he  and 
his  councillor  were  entirely  at  one  m  their  views  on  foreign  policy ; 
both  were  eager  to  push  on  the  war  against  Persia,  having  a  fixed 
belief  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Great  King  from  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  would  be  a  feasible  task.  Accordingly  they  used  their 
influence  in  the  state  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Agesilaus  as 
the  successor  of  Dercyliidas,  and  in  397  B.o.  carried  their  point. 
The  king  was  authorized  to  take  with  him  thirty  Spartans  as  a 
oouucil  of  war,  with  Lysander  at  their  head,  and  to  raise  two 
thousand  Laconian  perioeci  and  six  thousand  troops  of  the  allies 
for  service  across  the  seas. 

When  the  contingents  for  this  expedition  were  called  in,  the 
first  grave  symptoms  of  discontent  against  the  Spartan  hegemony 
that  had  yet  been  noted  made  themselves  visible,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Athens  all  refused  to  supply  the  force  that  was  demanded  from 
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the  rotiirnod  exiles,  and  w.is,  of  course,  composed  entirely  of  oligarchs. 
The  most  inoiuiiKMit  nicinbcrs  were  Critias,  an  exile  and  an  old 
mcnjlur  (»f  th«  F«)ur  Ihmd'rcd,  and  Theramenes,  who  bail  onco 
more  swerved  l<ark  to  oli;4archy  when  lie  saw  that  the  tide  was 
now  ruuniuLr  in  its  favour — a  conversion  which  earned  bim  the 
nickname  u{  tliu  "  Turncoat.'*^ 

The  thirty  rtiiiimis^iimers,  who  soon  earned  for  themselves  tho 
name  of  the  "Thirty  Tyrants,''  were  designed  to  play  at  Athens 
the  part  which  the  Decarchies  carried  out  in  the  states  of  Asia. 
Though  ni'minally  appointed  only  to  revise  the  constitution,  they 
took  possessiim  of  every  function  of  government,  and  showed  no 
intention  wliatevcr  of  Liyinj;  down  their  ix)wer.  They  abolishid 
the  l>ieaste:ies  and  the  Areoi)jigu3^And  i)laced  all  jurisdiction  ia 
the  hands  of  the  IJoulo,  whieh  they  had  first  purged  of  every 
mcmher  who  was  not  a  declared  oligarch.  Having  thus  prepared 
the  judicial  macliinery  for  making  away  with  any  one  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  them,  they  proceeded  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
asking  Lysaiulcr  to  grant  them  a  Spartan  garrison.  Accordingly 
seven  hundrcl  Pcloponncsians  entered  the  town  under  a  Harmost 
named  Callibiua,  and  took  i>ossession  of  the  citadeL 

The  next  step  of  the  Thirty  was  to  commence  a  systematic  per- 
secution of  prominent  citizens  who  were  noted  for  their  democratic 
tendencies.  Several  ofilccrs  who  had  served  with  distinction  during 
the  late  war  were  condemned  to  death  on  futile  pretexts.  Othen 
— the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Thrasybulus,  the  general  of 
the  dcmocrac}'  at  Samos  (see  p.  S85) — were  driven  into  exile.  Tho 
man,  however,  of  whom  the  Thirty  stood  in  the  greatest  foar  was 
Alcibiades,  who  might  at  any  time  return  to  Athens  and  bead 
a  democratic  rising.  He  was  out  of  their  own  reach,  but  they 
besought  Lysander  to  sec  to  him ;  the  Spartan  passed  on  th« 
request  to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  who  caused  Alcibiades  to  bo 
assassinated  as  ho  was  travelling  through  Phrygia  on  his  way  to 
visit  the  court  of  Susa. 

The  first  proscriptions  which  the  Thirty  took  in  hand  was  pnrely 
political,  but  ere  long  they  began  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
oj)erations.      Men  who  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in  politic^ 

'  K60opvo5,  from  the  name  of  the  buskin,  which  would  fit  the  right  or 
the  left  foot  equally  well. 
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but  were  personally  objectionable  to  members  of  the  Thirty,  were 
soon  included  in  the  list  of  victims.    Then  followed 

Misrule  of  tho 

many  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were  wealthy,  Thirty 
and  that  their  lands  or  their  treasure  were  coveted  "^^^^^^^ 
by  some  prominent  oligarch ;  among  these  the  most  noted  name 
was  that  of  Niceratus,  son  of  the  general  Nicias,  who  was  reputed 
the  richest  man  in  Athens.  After  these  atrocities  many  of  the 
Thirty  felt  that  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and  proposed  to  halt  in 
their  career  of  crime.  Theramenes,  who  perceived  that,  in  spite  of 
the  Spartan  garrison,  the  Athenian  people  would  be  driven  to  a 
rising  in  sheer  despair,  was  especially  urgent  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion, and  his  colleagues  soon  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  one  of  his  periodical  conversions. 

Critias,  however,  backed  by  the  more  desperate  members  of  the 
gang,  was  determined  to  persevere.  The  only  precaution  which 
they  took  was  to  disarm  the  populace  before  proceeding  to  further 
extremities.  Having  first  drawn  up  a  list  of  three  thousand 
citizens  whom  they  thought  that  they  could  trust,  they  proclaimed 
that  this  body  alone  should  enjoy  full  civic  rights.  Then  they 
held  a  review  5f  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  city,  summoning  the 
three  thousand  to  meet  in  the  market-place,  while  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  were  scattered  iu  small  bodies  at  different  posts.  One  after 
another  these  bodies  were  confronted  by  the  Laconian  hoplites  of 
Callibius,  and  bidden  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  obeypd,  and 
were  sent  away  disarmed  to  their  homes,  while  their  weapons  were 
stored  in  the  Acropolis.  Thus  the  three  thousand  were  the  only 
armed  force  left  in  the  state. 

Having  thus  stripped  the  people  of  their  arms,  Critias  and  his 
faction  launched  out  in  the  wildest  excesses,  and  Athens  experi- 
enced a  perfect  reign  of  terror.  Day  by  day  citizens  were  arrested, 
tiied  on  the  most  frivolous  charges,  and  condemned  to  death.  No 
man  of  property  could  call  his  life  his  own,  for  the  appetite  of  the 
Thirty  for  confiscation  and  plunder  seemed  insatiable.  It  was  not 
only  citizens  that  suffered ;  the  wealth  of  the  metics,  or  resident 
aliens,  marked  them  out  as  fair  game,  and  ere  long  they  were  being 
imprisoned  and  slain  by  the  score.  The  legislation  of  the  Thirty 
was  as  despotic  as  their  administration ;  by  one  law  they  even 
forbade  every  one,  except  members  of  the  Three  Thousand,  to  dwell 
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•Gonti^  of  tbe  fierce  Gardacbians,  their  courage  had  almost  fai 
them.    But  they  hardened  their  hearts,  pushed  steadily  northwa 
•ad  were  fit  last  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  Euxine  stretchiiig 
ibeir  feet.    A  few  days  more  brought  them  to  Trapezus,  and  ] 
Aem  once  more  in  touch  with  the  Hellenic  world,  after  twe 
no&tbs  of  wandering.     But  even  now  their  troubles  were  : 
ended.;   every  Glreek  city  looked  with  suspicion  on  a  band 
unemployed  mercenaries  still  ten  thousand  strong,  and  the  an 
IMS  refused  help,  sent  on  bootless  errands,  and  finally  stranded 
Thrace  in  a  desperate  and  starving  condition.     Just  as  it  \ 
|Jx>Qt  to  disperse,  war  broke  out  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  8 
the  remnant  of  the  much-tried  army  of  Gyrus  was  taken  into  i 
^  of  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Thibron  (399  b.c.). 
A  graphic  account  of  the  extraordinary  wanderings  of  the  1 
Thousand  has  come  down  to  us,  from  the  pen  of  Xenophon 
Athenian,  one  of  the  generals  chosen  after  Cunaxa  to  replace 
victims  of  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes.     We  can  judge  fron 
the  vivid  impression  which  the  adventures  of  the  companions 
Qynifl  made  on  the  Greek  mind.     They  had  proved  that  it  i 
|ioeBible  to  penetrate,  without  meeting  with  opposition,  into 
Jieart  of  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  a  Greek  ar 
of  adequate  size,  under  skilful  generalship,  might  be  trusted  to 
Anywhere  and  do  anything  in  Asia.     It  was  not  long  before 
lesson  was  turned  to  use,  for  war  with  the  Persian  had  just  b 
declared  by  the  Spartan  government.    Before  Cyrus  had  star 
on  his  expedition  he  had  made  application  for  assistance  to  his 
friends  at  Sparta ;  his  request  was  granted,  and — although  it 
destined  to  bring  him  no  assistance — a  Spartan  fleet  was  sent 
the  coast  of  Gilicia.    This  action  had  not  brought  on  any  ad 
collision  with  Persia,  but  it  had  provoked  Artaxerxes,  and  m 
war  inevitable.    Aftpr  Cunaxa  had  been  fonght,  the  king  despalc 
Tissaphernes  to  Asia  Minor,  investing  him  with  all  the  power  wl: 
had  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of  Cyrus.     Immediately  on 
arrival  the  satrap  set  to  work  to  subdue  the  Greek  towns  of 
Ionian  and  Aeolian  coast,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right  under 
terms  of  his  treaty  with  Astyochus  in  412  b.o.     Knowing  t 
they  were  bound  to  come  into  collision  sooner  or  later  with 
king,  the  Spartans  resolved  to  declare  war  before  the  cities  i 
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^^^^^^.^  •?(»£  ^  ^W  A^  ilw  cfifaors  Mai  l«  tW: 

.  ^■»—  amjompaaiafoMtlMnMuidLBMiDUuPaijoMlvl 

B,  «Bd  tfaree  hoixlnd  nnbr 
TbitnM,  the  DJBccr  placM  ia  en- 
I  !■  «Uit  to  U>  army  the  mitiiiginiia  r^iDtha 
«iMc  W  L«iai  bnl  W  iMad  tbnn  ill  disjuaeil  U  bdp  l;iiu,ra 
KsaaM  it  Ifc*  ny  i"  *liU  the;  bid  bwn  irmUd  aince  lu  nJ 
rfAtfait  IW  onlf  tnpiatMt  Mcf.veenvint  whicti  be  «h  aUc 
MrMK  «w(>aieMa4rfU»r««iiu  uf  Uic  Tea  Thoiuuid.  Bm 
nib  tba^  «hl  In  ■cfwpli^rd  nn  jnoro  tlian  tlte  ilcIiTKnBo  id 
MM  of  tW  OtMk  RwM  dT  AeoHn. 
Ba  sfan  IM  iMila  TUbcMi  «n>  ncocoded  by  Dprcyirub^a 
irf  wir  took  a  deeiiiel  liini  iii 
■  rf&|arti,aftdpi*e*«fta'  pUcein  ths  Tnood  a&d  Aculurdl 
B  tte  new  pjg^  In  ibe  nsxt  spnog  li«  aliifud  Ui  (^cn- 
\  huia;  n&aoA  Fhortubaziw,  Utu  lalnp  e(  lb« 
t,  t«  aeA  stnitj  tkat  he  «aa  glad  In  oaadinla  a  tiii» 
I  bad  new  to  da  witb  Tluipb«nM«  and  Iba  I^fluu 
n  Ljdia  md  Cina;  be  TiMnd  this  ecenij-  aiito  nuva  IncM 
J!  than  toGghL  Wlm  U^deu  to^ltftvo  Ute  QnMfccUM 
&t«k'  Tl^ifteaee  did  w>\  tvfoM,  but  onlf  nudn  iwtittiUoDi  aim 
IS  wilUniaal  a(  tba  Sfvtaa  army  and  uf  biniM 
t  Mast-luul.  Kv  panMMal  uDdentaudiug,  h(iiraTCt,lud 
It  wboi  aStira  suddenljr  tool:  a  new  lurn. 
a  bad  at  tliia  nocBent  coniroencaj  \a  Sputa.  Kif 
i  dany  cipnliljuus  durlag  the  FJifi«- 
a  WRT,  liDil  lately  di«d-,  he  Mi  n  euii,  Loutyclil^. 
r\i<^ai  the  crown  would  nitUirallr  liuve  puaii 
But  o^iy  Tomoors  prevailed  about  Vaa  pnrvnbigtal 
lliis  prince;  it  msasscrtedliy  many  Ibatiit:  wtMau  true  mo  oFAfn 
bul  U<e(£sptiag  cJAldbiudce,  ubo  wita  knoiru  to  Iiutc  «dat»<il(< 
kind's  yrniDg  tti/ednriog  liis  stay  at  Sparta  (tee  [i.  379). 
!li;ly  Age^Uuii,  tbo  Iinitber  of  AgU,  pnt  forwaiid  A  via 
liiruiir.    Hewiis  wanulyKupii-irtnl  by  Lysondor,  wbo Iml  luofil 


u'lng  tliv  pcumuiSBt  otigaislii. 
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B  guide  and  companion,  and  believed  that  lie  had  found  in  him  ni 

ing  instrument  for  bringing  about  the  reform  of  the  Spartan 

B-system.    Agesilaus  had  reached  the  age  of  forty,  but  had  never 

)t  held  any  command  or  office  of  importance.    He  was  of  small 

ire  and  insignificant  appearance ;  moreover,  he  was  lame  of  one 

t.  Though  he  had  won  considerable  popularity  from  his  courteous 
id  kindly  disposition,  no  one  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  mark  j 
was-  universally  believed  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  cf  Lysander. 

\  cpntest  for  the  throne  was,  therefore,  a  new  trial  of  strength 

itween  the  ephors  and  the  victor  of  Aegospotami.      It  was 

led  before  the  Apella,  less  by  inquiry  into  evidence  than  by 

)  J  to  prophecies  and  oracles.  When  the  supporters  of  Leoty- 
lides  produced  a  venerable  saying  which  warned  Sparta  against 
a  lame  reign,"  and  referred  it  to  Agesilaus'  personal  deformity, 
;  der  skilfully  turned  the  argument  against  them  by  declaring 
the  words  really  meant  the  reign  of  a  king  of  doubtful  pedi- 
ree.  Finally  the  vote  went  in  favour  of  Agesilaus,  who  ascendec 
16  throne  late  in  the  year  399  b  c. 

Lysander  had  in  reality  provided  himself  with  a  master  and  noi 
ith  a  servant,  for  the  new  king  concealed  beneath  his  insignifican' 
cterior  more  energy  and  intelligence  than  any  Spartan  ruler  sinci 
le  unfortunate  Cleomenes.  Agesilaus  had  resolved  to  assert  thi 
d  power  of  the  royal  house,  and  had  availed  himself  of  th 
ipport  of  Lysander  only  for  his  own  purposes.  However,  he  anc 
IS  councillor  were  entirely  at  one  m  their  views  on  foreign  policy 
3th  were  eager  to  push  on  the  war  against  Persia,  having  a  fixec 
jlief  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Great  King  from  the  whole  of  Asii 

nor  would  be  a  feasible  task.  Accordingly  they  used  thei; 
ifiuence  in  the  state  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Agesilaus  a 
le  successor  of  Dercyliidas,  and  in  397  B.o.  carried  their  point 
he  king  was  authorized  to  take  with  him  thirty  Spartans  as  1 
)uncil  of  war,  with  Lysander  at  their  head,  and  to  raise  tw( 
lousand  Laconian  perioeci  and  six  thousand  troops  of  the  alliei 
>r  service  across  the  seas. 

When  the  contingents  for  this  expedition  were  called  in,  th< 
rst  grave  symptoms  of  discontent  against  the  Spartan  hegemonj 
lat  had  yet  been  noted  made  themselves  visible.  Thebes,  Corinth 
nd  Athens- all  refused  to  supply  the  force  that  was  demanded  fron 
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tboin.  The  Athenians  allo^eil  poverty  and  weakness ;  the  Corinthians 
unfavourable  omens  from  their  national  gods;  but  the  Thebans 
madi'  no  excuses,  and  simply  sent  a  blank  refusal.  Nor  was  this 
all;  Ai^esilaus  was  anxious  to  commence  his  undertaking— the 
A«eeiiau8  8et8^ir^t  iniiK)rtant  invasion  of  Asia  by  a  Hellenic  army 
out  for  Asia  ^jji^t  had  occurred  for  ages — with  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive ceremony.  Before  departing  ho  went  to  Aulis  on  the 
Knripus,  the  jjort  from  which  Agamemnon  had  set  forth  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  oiTered  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  land  in  imitation 
of  hii>  niythioal  predecessor.  The  ceremony  was  hardly  completed, 
the  fires  were  still  burning,  and  the  victims  not  wholly  consumed, 
when  n  j>arty  of  Theban  horse  rode  up,  cast  down  the  altars, 
extin;;ui3hcd  the  flames,  and  bade  the  king  in  the  rudest  way  to 
depart  from  their  territory.  Agesilaus  was  constrained  to  go  on 
board  at  once,  and  sailed  away  to  meet  his  troop-ships,  which  were 
lying  off  the  southern  cape  of  Euboea.  From  that  day  he-nourished 
a  fierce  and  not  inexcusable  hatred  of  tho  whole  Theban  race. 

When  Agesilaus  landed  in  Asia  he  was  at  once  met  by  envoys 
from  Tissapherncs,  who  made  great  protestations  of  their  master's 
dD'ire  to  satisfy  the  Spartan  government.  The  satrap  had  taken 
fright  at  tho  arrival  of  such  large  reinforcements  for  the  army  uf 
D.!rcyllidas,  and  was  anxious  to  divert  the  impending  attack.  For 
a  short  time  Agesilaus  listened  to  his  proposals,  and  consented  to 
conclude  a  truce,  but  ere  long  he  discovered  the  hoUowness  of  tho 
negotiation  into  which  ho  had  been  entrapped,  and  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  to  subdue  the  Lydian  and  Mysian  inland  which  lay 
behind  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  Before  actual  operations 
began,  the  king  was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  trial  of  strei^th 
with  Lysander.  When  the  victor  of  Aegospotami  arrived  in  Ionia 
he  had  at  once  been  surrounded  by  crowds  of  his  old  dependents, 
who  ignored  the  king  and  paid  court  to  bis  councillor  alone. 
Agesilaus  soon  showed  resentment  by  deliberately  refusing  all 
Second  petitions  preferred  in  behalf  of  Lysander^s  friends,  ami 
disgrace  of  by  rejecting  any  advice  that  came  to  him  from  that 
quarter.  Ere  long  a  stormy  scene  ensued ;  Lysander 
taunted  the  king  with  ingratitude,  and  was  bidden  in  retam  to 
remember  that  the  friend  who  presumes  too  much  on  past  services 
becomes  unbearable.     Finding  Agesilaus  quite  beyond  his  0(Hiti\>I» 
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Lysander  was  driven,  when  he  came  to  a  calmer  mood,  to  solicit 
employment  in  some  region  where  his  humiliation  might  not  be 
too  evident.  The  king  consented,  and  gave  him  command  of  the 
Spartan  forces  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  did  good  service  against 
Pbamabazus,  until  he  was  called  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Now  that  he  was  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  Lysander,  Agesilaus 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  war  on  his  own  system.  He  made 
Ephesus  his  head-quarters  and  base  of  operations,  and  from  it 
struck  alternately  north  and  south,  carrying  his  incursions  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sardis^  and  penetrating  far  into  Mysia  and  Caria.  He 
drove  Pharnabazus  out  of  Dascyliura,  the  capital  of  his  satrapy,  and 
compelled  him  to  migrate  inland  with  all  his  family  and  treasures. 
A  rafHd  pursuit  and  a  fortunate  engagement  enabled  him  to  seize 
the  Persian's  camp  and  all  the  wealth  it  contained — a  sum  which 
sufficed  to  maintain  his  army  for  several  months.  The  troops 
of  Tissaphemes  also  sufifcred  such  constant  reverses  sueoeasesof 
at  the  hands  of  Agesilaus,  that  King  Artaxerxes  was  "^^^al** 
fain  to  believe  that  his  representative  was  designedly  see  ^86  b.o. 
mismanaging  the  war.  Accordingly  he  had  the  old  satrap  beheaded,, 
and  appointed  in  his  stead  an  officer  named  Tithraustes.  But  the 
new  governor  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor;  Agesilaus 
refused  to  listen  to  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  pushed  his 
incursions  further  and  further  inland.  Moreover,  he  stirred  up  the 
native  tribes,  especially  the  Paphlagonians,  against  their  suzerain, 
and  raised  numerous  auxiliary  troops  from  among  them.  Even 
discontented  Persians  of  rank  began  to  pass  over  to  his  camp,  and 
to  aiTay  their  retainers  among  the  Spartan  auxiliaries.  The  whole 
of  Western  Asia  Minor  seemed  to  be  slipping  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Great  King.  The  Greeks  of  Ionia,  when  they  saw  how 
the  war  was  going,  were  induced  to  view  the  Spartan  domination 
with  kinder  eyes;  they  began  to  make  contributions  of  money 
with  some  approach  to  enthusiasm,  and  even  enlisted  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  ranks  of  Agesilaus.  A  large  and  efficient  body  of 
cavalry  was  formed  from  among  them,  by  inviting  their  chief  men 
to  serve  in  that  arm;  some  came  themselves,  but  the  majority 
furnished  and  paid  substitutes,  who  proved  much  more  amenable 
to  discipline  than  the  Ionian  oligarchs  would  have  been.  But  the 
chief  use  to  which  Agesilaus  intended  to  turn  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
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wiis  to  make  them  provide  liim  with  a  fleet.  By  a  special  grant 
from  Siuirta  he  was  given  the  authority  of  nauarch  as  well  as  that 
of  goniTal.  Then  he  requisitioned  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
from  the  Ionian  and  Cariau  cities,  and  placed  his  brother-in-law 
Peisander  at  their  head.  This  force  was  inteuded  to  fall  upon  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  while  the  Spartan-  army,  now  at  least 
twenty  thousand  strong,  and  in  high  spirits  and  efficiency,  marched 
eastward  to  conquer  tho  central  districts  of  the  peninsula. 

To  all  a|)|)carance  the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor  was  now 
doomed.  But  A;^esilaus  was  not  destined  to  forestall  Alexander 
the  Great.  Tlicrc  was  ono  resource  still  remaining  to  the  Great 
King;  he  mi;^lit  slir  up  war  in  Europe  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Spartans  from  Asia.  1'iiis  line  was  now  adopted.  Tithraustes 
sent  across  tho  Aegean  a  Ehodian  named  Timocrates,  giving  Iiiui 
fifty  talents  of  silver,  and  bidding  him  use  it  to  rouse  the  leading 
men  in  tho  slates  that  were  known  to  be  discontented  with  the 
Spartan  dominion.  The  mission  was  happily  timed,  and  its  success 
effectually  stopped  the  operations  of  Agesilaus,  and  gave  the  Persian 
poNver  a  new  lease  of  life  for  fifty  years. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  OVERTHROW  THE   SPARTAN  SUPREMACY 

395-387  B.C. 

The   emissary  of  Tithraustes  found  the  task  of  stirring  up  a 
diversion  in  Europe  an  easy  one.     The  states  which  had  used 
Sparta  as  their  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  Athens  had  long 
been  chafing  against  the  new  rukr  whom  they  had  given  them- 
selves.    More  especially  was  feeling  running  high  in  the  larger 
cities,  which  had  policies  and  ambitions  of  their  own,  but  were 
compelled  to  subordinate  them  to  the  interests  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    Adhering  in  one  point   at  least  to  the  programme 
which  they  had  published  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  ephors  had  set  themselves  to  encourage  local  autonomy, 
by  isolating  statp  from  state  among  their  allies,  and  by  supporting 
cantonal  independence,  so  long  as  it  was  consistent  with  a  general 
deference  to  the  commands  of  Sparta.     It  resulted  that  the  smaller 
states  throughout  Greece  looked  to  Sparta  for  protection  from  their 
larger  neighbours,  while  the  latter  found  the  Spartan  supremacy 
a  complete  bar  to  any  further   extension  of   their   power  and 
influence.    In  Boeotia,  for  example,  there  were  always  two  parties ; 
Thebes  was  continually  striving  to  turn  the  loose  league  oiF  cities 
into  a  centralized  confederation  dependent  on  herself,  but  Orcho- 
menus,  Thespiae,  and  the  other  towns  which  clung  to  their  local 
independence,  could  always  check   her  by  calling   in  the  aid  of 
Sparta.      Roughly  speaking,   the   larger  states    of    Greece  were 
anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  suzerain,  and  obtain  a  free 
scope  for  their  ambition,  while  the  smaller  were  ready  to  support 
Sparta,  oppressive  though  she  might  be,  in  order  to   guarantee 
themselves  from  the  worse  evils  of  servitude  to  their  immediate 
neighbours. 
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Tho  Thclmns  had  shown  their  discontent  some  years  before  by 
the  insult  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Agesilaus  (see  p.  422),  and 

Thebes  pro-   wcrc  now  the  leaders  in  open  revolt  against  Sparta. 

^**  to*™?'^  Tiieir  most  jwpular  statesman,  Lsmenias,  influenced  by 
395  B.o.  ]mtriotism  and  ambition  even  more  than  by  the  Persian 
gold  of  Timocratcs,  determined  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  tho  malcontents  in  other  states,  and  to  bring  about  a  collisioD. 
Having  assured  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  Argos — ^who,  now  as 
always,  was  hungering  after  the  lands  of  her  neighbours  of  Epi- 
daurus  and  Phlius — and  of  Corinth,  he  took  the  decisive  step. 
Tho  Locrians  of  Opus,  old  dependents  of  Thebes,  were  encouraged 
to  raid  upon  the  lands  of  the  Phocians,  a  tribe  whose  loyalty  to 
Sparta  was  undoubted.  The  injured  Phocians  appealed  to  their 
Ruzirain,  while  Thebes  at  once  sent  her  army  into  the  field  to 
assiht  the  Locrians.  Sparta  then  declared  war^  without  knowing 
that  she  was  thereby  committed  to  a  struggle  not  merely  with 
Thcbe.^,  but  with  Corinth  and  Argos,  whose  governments  had  not 
yet  d<>i'.larcd  tlicmselves. 

While  Kin;j;  Tausauias,  with  the  contingents  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  directc'l  to  cross  the  Isthmus  and  invade  Boeotia  from 
the  south,  Lysander  was  once  more  drawn  from  his  retirement  and 
placed  in  command  of  a  second  army.  With  a  small  Laconian 
contingent  he  crossed  tho  Corinthian  Gulf  and  threw  himself  into 
Phocis,  where  he  gathered  together  the  mountain  tribes,  the 
Malians,  Phocians,  and  Oetaeans,  for  a  raid  into  the  plain  of  the 
Cephissus.  The  Orchomenians,  too,  broke  away  from  the  Boeotian 
League,  joined  the  Spartan,  and  declared  war  on  their  Theban 
neighbours. 

Before  a  blow  had  been  struck  the  Thcbans  succeeded  in  enUsting 
another  ally  in  their  cause.     Athens  had  been  for  the  last  eight 

Athens  since  years  endeavouring  to  live  down  her  civil  broils  and 

403  B.C.      to  fall  back  into  her  old  manner  of  life.     But  the 

crimes  of  the  Thirty  were  not  easy  to  forget,  and  a  bitterness  per* 

vadcd  political  life  which  exceeded  anything  that  had  prevailed  in 

the  days  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Prosecutions  which,  what- 
ever their  form,  were  really  inspired  by  political  grudges  were  always 
rifo.  The  best  known  among  them  is  that  which  led  to  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  the  philosopher  Socrates.    Though  pei^ 
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aonally  blameless,  lie  had  been  the  tutor  and  associate  of  CriUas, 
Theramenesy  Fythodorus,  and  others  of  the  worst  of  the  oligarchs. 
Moreover,  his  philosophic  inquiries  into  every  sphere  of  morality 
and  politics  shocked  conservative  citizens,  and  his  restless  love  of 
disputation  had  made  him  many  personal  enemies.  When  prose- 
cuted by  the  democratic  leader  Anytus  for  **  corrupting  the  youth 
and  practising  impiety,**  he  vindicated  his  manner  of  life,  but 
would  make  no  further  defence ;  he  was  eondomned  by  the  dicas- 
tery,  and  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  (399  B.C.). 

Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Athens  thought  that  a  foreign  war 
was  the  best  way  of  rousing  their  fellows  from  civil  bickerings,  and 
Thrasybiilus,  the  hero  of  b.c.  403,  was  zealous  to  repay  Thebes  for 
the  assistance  she  had  given  the  exiled  democracy  in  that  year. 
Accordingly,  though  her  navy  was  non-existent  and  her  Long 
Walls  were  still  in  ruins,  Athens  was  induced  to  join  the  Theban  * 
alliance  and  declare  war  once  more  on  her  old  enemy. 

The  campaign  of  395  b.o.  began  with  an  inroad  by  Lysandef  into 
Boeotia.  Expecting  to  be  joined  on  a  fixed  day  by  King  Pausanias, 
he  led  his  Phociaus  and  Malians  down  into  the  plain, ,        ,      .  , 

'*'  Ij3r8axider  slain 

and  attacked  Haliartus.     But  while  he  lay  at  its  gates  at  HaUartus. 
the  townsmen  made  a  sortie,  a  great  Theban  army  '  * 

came  up  in  his  rear,  and  in  the  sudden  fray  he  himself  was  slain 
and  his  forces  dispersed.  Pausanias,  who  appeared  next  day,  found 
the  body  of  the  great  general  lying  unburied  by  the  wall,  and 
was  constrained  to  ask  for  a  truce  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
the  dead,  and  to  consent  to  evacuate  Boeotia  if  that  boon  was 
granted  him.  For  his  lateness  in  arriving,  and  his  tameness  in 
consenting  to  turn  back  without  fighting,  th-e  king  was  impeached 
the  moment  he  reached  Sparta.  He  fled  from  trial,  and  was 
condemned  in  his  absence,  just  as  his  father  Pleistoanax  had  been 
fifty-one  years  before  (see  p.  266).  His  son  Agesipolis,  a  youth  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  succeeded  to  the  kingly  power. 

In  Lysander  Sparta  lost  her  ablest  general,  and  the  only  man 
who  could  have  rescued  her  from  internal  decay.  But  his  personal 
ambition  had  always  been  such  a  disturbing  factor  n       1  f 

in  Lacedaemonian  politics  that  the  ephors  felt  more      cinadon. 
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relief  than  regret  at  his  fall.     Saved  from  the  fear  of 

his  genius^  they  could  go  on  in  their  old  narrow  ways,  and  work  out 
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ti)  the  end  the  donm  which  its  cast-iron  constitution  was  preparmg 
for  S^Kirta.  The  state  was  alrealy  in  great  danger ;  it  was  only 
ft  few  yi'ars  b'jfore  that  a  general  rising  of  the  inferior  citizens  and 
lli'lots  a^jainst  the  government  had  been  frustrated  by  the  slaying 
of  (.^in.idon,  who  had  organized  the  plot  But,  unwarned  by  con- 
s])ira('y  within  and  revolt  without,  the  ephors  went  on  in  the  old 
paths,  and  kept  Spartan  policy  in  its  usual  groove  of  selfishness 
and  indiflfcreiice  to  tiie  rights  of  others. 

When  the  nsiilt  of  the  battle  of  Haliartus  was  known,  Argos 
atul  Corinth  i)iil)Hs}ud  their  declaration  of  war,  in  which  not  long 
after  the  Acanianians,  the  Eaboeans,  and  many  of  the  Thessalian 
citi'.'s  j"in(Ml.  The  S|artans  found  themselves  forced  to  fight  for 
tliiMT  hcgomony  in  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  for  their  empire  in 
Grt'cco.  lloaiizing  tlie  gravity  of  the  crisis,  they  sent  to  Asia  to 
snninon  hack  Agcsilaus  and  his  army,  for  every  available  man 
wiiuld  be  wanted  at  home  When  the  spring  of  394  B.C.  came 
round,  the  forces  of  Laconia  and  of  those  allies  who  remained 
faithful  were  sent,  under  the  regent  Aristodemus,  to  march  on 
C  >rinth  auvl  block  the  way  of  invaders  from  the  north.  The 
army,  however,  arrived  too  late;  twelve  thousand  Boeotians  and 
Athenians  had  already  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  had  been  joined 
by  the  levies  of  Corinth  and  Argos.  The  allied  host,  twenty 
thousand  hoplites  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  light-armed, 
lay  on  tlic  Corinthian  border,  and  was  about  to  move  southward. 
1'hey  had  been  planning  a  sudden  raid  into  Laconia,  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  the  Corinthian  Tiraolaus,  who  bade  them  "not  to 
strike  at  the  w\asps  when  they  are  flying  around,  but  to  run  in  and 
set  fire  to  their  nest."  But  while  they  were  settling  the  details 
Battle  of  ^^  ^^^^^  march,  the  Spartan  army  had  already  reached 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  was  ofifering  them  battle.  Aristodemus 
had  called  up  the  levies  of  Arcadia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and 
the  small  states  of  the  Argive  penmsula ;  he  had  nearly  as  many 
hoplites  as  the  allies,  and  was  determined  to  fight.  The  armies 
came  into  collision  by  the  brook  Nemea,  four  miles  westward  from 
Corinth.  Tlie  incidents  of  the  fight  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
last  battle  which  Sparta  had  fought  in  Peloponnesus.  Now,  as 
formerly  at  Mantinea,  the  Lacedaemonians  themsHves  broke  and 
trampled  down  the  enemy  op[)osed  to  them,  while  their  allies 
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adiy  and  were  driven  off  tha  field.  Oneo  move  tlia 
muniaos  ktpt  their  ranka  and  retrieved  the  day,  wliile 
iirioua  wing  of  their  opponenta  scattered  itself  in  reckless 
ThiiB  it  came  to  pass  that  though  of  Ihe  Spiirtona  only 
11,  Iheir  allies  had  lost  eleven  hundred  men,  while  the 
Elauyhterad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Coriuth,  left  nearly 
ouEand  dead  un  the  field. 

while  Ageailaus  had  received  the  orders  of  the  ephora  to 
omo,  and  had  reluctantly  given  over  hia  great  scheme  for 
ision  of  Asia.  Leaving  hia  hrother-ia-law  Puisauder  in 
of  tha  fleet,  and  an  ofiicer  named  Euscnus  with  foor 
i  men  to  maintain  the  war  against  Tithraustes,  ha 
5d  hiti  army  oa  the  Uellcspotit,  driven  out  of  Asia,  as  he 

complained,  not  by  force  of  arms,  hut  hy  the  ten  thousaad 
bowmen'  which  the  satrap  bad  sent  serosa  to  Tbebes  and 

CvoBaing  the  straits,  ha  led  lija  men  homow.irda  by  tha 
ft6t-road  through  Thraco  and  Macedonia.  The  force  he 
th  him  w.ia  strong,  confident,  and   well  disciplined;   the 

mercenaries  who  had  served  under  Cyrus,  and  the  Pelo- 
ins  who  had  fullowed  Agosilaus  to  Asia,  were  equally 
jtic  for  their  leader.  Forcing  his  way  through  hostile 
T,  in  spite  of  the  hordes  of  cavalry  which  hung  around 
lesilaua  reached  the  frieudly  land  of  I'hocis,  about  a  mouth 
9  battle  of  Cor    th  h  d  I         f    ght      Ihe  Phociana  and 


wntented   Bceot  an 

f  0    h  m          J       d  him,  and  he 

vanced  along  th 

11  y     f  th     C  ph     us.     At  CoronGa, 

B  e  fan  jl  1 

d        bet         th  hills  of  Helicon 

m     lo.    fCi 

1    f      d  th            y  barring  his  furlher 

I      p       f  tl 

It    df    t,  th    lb  ha  s  were  bent  on 

th  y  h  d      nt 

has      f      th       Ago  and  Athenian 

1m    t      d         t 

thbe      thth         11      fCoroniSa. 

a,  f    ght  th   m 

t  d    p      t        t        that  Greece  had  seen 

m  pyloe      Tl 

11   h        t      pa       li     charged— as   at 

-in  a  dense  column  on  the  right  of  the  allied     n-.ti-of 

)menua ;  but  on  all  other  points  of  the  line 

e  won   the  day.    The  king  then  threw  himself  between 

'erBitn  gold  Duic  bore  Uie  figure  o{  the  Qreat  Eing  holding  a  bqr- 


Wt   iLe  enemy 

t  tba  midst  d( 

I  Adr  wtj  UiiDQgli.    Thetr 

vfaan  Bii^l  il  iaalf  iato  tha  k»l3a  Ua«,  but  oould  not  break  it, 

Tht  4^  lUmt  Mil ;  ihm  bmU  lanb  oo  ntfaer  side  ment  dowu  U 

■  wmt,  nd  iW  p«M  gra«  m  dem  that  ilio  combataata  had  to 

itmf  .Atic  i^MB  ami   *^  m  «ilb   tUnr   daggera.     AgwJlaw 

■  dnvB  mad  wall-aish  irsmplfd  to  death  befiin 

1  I  miH  dm«  kas  oat  from  Bmoog  the  dead.    At 

MiiinBh  af  «  kn;tii  uapranleated  ia  Greek  battla^ 

IS  oT  the  Hidm  oolsKa  breed  tluir  waj'  thraiigb  the 

I,  tad  TtadiBd  tbe  slajwi  of  HeOcon.    A^ciulatu  liad  thi 

i  Vlc*<«y    —  tlte  Tkbans  oonfe^sed  by  deiDaodiog  tba 

■  for  Uaa  Uirial  ot  the  dead— but  his  men  had  naBeni 

U  the  eoemf,  asd  iostcad  of  ptLBliiag;  oa  iato  BoM 

■ck  to  DOphi.    Tbete  bs  offeted  ApAlo  tbo  tithvoTbbi 

r  JUiMile  apnik,  a  Mm  of  nn  kas  thao  a  himdred  talents  (£34,000), 

a  E^^lopoDnema  by  sea. 

Ob  Uk  ctc^ag  beroct  the  taitk  of  CdroDSa  Ageailaos  M 

nive'l   ^oin   Asia  a  |aeee   at  iDlelltioiico   which   be  catMij 

«'cd  bota  ha  ariBf.    It  was  to  the  cfTiKt  that  bis  braQi«r-bl 

•  law  PciiaiideT  had  been  defaUvd  and  ti!MD  in  a  aea-fight  off  CsMtn^ 

and  tbut  (he  cities  of  Ionia  and  Caria  were  cae  after  anotliei* 

rcvolLitig  Bgalo^  Sparta. 

Aficr  Ag«silnus  had  left  A>ia,  the  PerEinn  satraps  !iad  reoofer&i 
tbcir  conMeuce,  and  determiacd  to  assume  tlie  offeosire.  Tlmj 
poasesGcd  a  considerable  squadron  of  FboenldU 
vessels,  which  the  king  had  placed  under  Ab 
command  of  the  AtlieniuQ  CnnciD,  nho  had  Iw^ 
an  eiile  m  Cyprus  since  the  diaaster  of  Aegoapotami  (see  p.  <08)i 
PhamabaEus  went  on  board  ship — he  was  tile  first  snlmip  *fho 
had  taken  to  tbo  eea  for  fifty  years— and  set  forth  with  CeOM 
to  meet  the  Spartan  fleet.  They  came  on  Prisander  off  Cdditfi 
and  found  liim  ready  to  fight,  for  though  an  inexperienced  seoimR 
be  had  all  the  ooumgo  of  the  true  Laoedaemoniaii.  The  Peutsn 
oonsiderahly  outnumbered  tbe  enemy,  and  obtained  au  a«^ 
victory,  for  the  Ionian  captaina  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  flick  nf 
tbannoslB  and  war-taxes,  made  no  Mriooa  resiatacce.     Th«y  fled 
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a(  tlie  first  shock,  and  left  their  admiral  to  hU  fate.    Pcisander  fell, 
and  half  his  galleys  were  sunk  or  taken. 

'  Fhamabazus  and  Conon  then  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Caria  and 
loDiay  summoning  the  Greek  cities  to  cast  off  the  Spartan  yoke 
and  assert  their  autonomy.  Town  after  town — Cos,  ^^ 
.Ephesus,  Samos,  Chios,  Mitylene— expelled  its  har- spartan  pow«r 
moat  and  threw  open  its  gates.  Only  Ahydos,  ***'^«*»« 
irfaere  the  able  Dercyllidas  had  collected  the  wrecks  of  many 
8partan  garrisons,  held  out  against  the  victorious  admirals.  By 
the  dose  of  jk94  b.c.  It  was  the  sole  remaining  token  of  all  the 
conquests  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  and  the  Spartan  empire  in 
Asia  was  at  an  erd. 

The  war  in  Greece  now  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  bickerings 
for  the  possession  of  the  roads  across  the  Isthmus.  The  Corinthians, 
aapported  by  occasional  assistance  from  Athens  and  Argos^  en- 
deaToured  to  hold  the  narrow  line — four  miles  broad  from  sea  to 
sea — between  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
from  their  base  at  Sicyon,  kept  sending  out  expeditions  to  burst 
through  and  to  seize  posts  in  the  rear  of  Corinth,  from  which  a 
Uockade  of  the  city  would  be  possible.  But  though  tlicy  broke 
down  the  "Long  Walls"  which  connected  Corinth  with  the  sea, 
harried  the  whole  Corinthian  territory  from  end  to  end,  and 
inflicted  endless  misery  upon  its  inhabitants,  they  made  little 
or  no  progress  towards  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  The  only 
thoroughly  successful  operation  which  they  carried  out  in  the 
whole  war  was  directed  at  an  outlying  member  of  the  Theban 
alliance,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  main  course  of  events.  It 
was  an  expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Acarnania,  by  which  the  tribes 
of  that  country  were  forced  into  submission,  and  became  allies  of 
Sparta  (391  B.C.). 

Meanwhile  the  pauses  in  the  progress  of  the  war  had  brought 
great  gain  to  at  least  one  power,    lu  the  spring  of  393  B.c.  Conor 
and  Pharnabazus  had  brought  across  the  Aegean  a     cononre- 
squadron  of  Phoenician  and  Ionian  ships;  after  harry-  Lonff-waiis, 
ing  the  coast  of  Laconia  they  came  into  the  gulf     393  b.o. 
of  Aegina.      As   there  was   no    Spartan  fleet    to    fight,  Conon 
obtained  from  the  satrap  permission  to  employ  the  seamen  of  his 
squadron  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  aiding  the  AtheniP 
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T  7  ■  .  ".  V.:-  f  ;:  ::o.i:;.^ns  of  Peirapus  and  the  "Long  Walls," 
w  ;  .'.■,':  :-..:.:::.•.•;  ::;  r  :ins  since  Lvsandcr  breached  them  in 
*.  T".  .-.  ■  7  f  ur  ni':-::tLs'  hard  labour  sufficed  for  their  re- 
'--:.::  :..  ;i:.  1  w::».r.  this  was  a:compli&hed  the  Athenians  set  to 
k  "  I  .  1  '.v.ir-s':-'::*  in  the  lonj-deserted  slips  of 'their  rained 
:. .'.  Tv  :  0  :"..x:  wir  wo  finvi  thorn  able  to  send  out  a  modest 
\\:  .  :" :.:.  v..*s  1<,  tho  iirs:  th:it  had  sailed  out  of  PeiraeuB for 
■■  y  .i-s.  Two  y .\ir>  '.a:or  tiiey  could  put  Thrasybulus  in  com- 
i:;  >:.  :'  :"  ::y,  ;\  f.  rce  \ix:^i  enough  to  have  some  influence  on  the 
c  • ;"-   ■  :"  I.  e  '.\;\r. 

I:  V..I'  :..:  .iv-:i::.d  that  the  struggle — the  " Corinthian  war,** as 
r.v  .    .1.'.   1  i:.  i*.;a:>o  its  operations  centred  around  theivallsof 
(■  .'.\.\\. — .-'.:    :.  i  lo  b:oi!/':t  to  an  end  by  any  events  in  Europe. 
N-;:'..-.T  J  i:*y  >:.  wi^l  any  sign  of  reducing  iU  enemy,  and  the 
\  r:y  v..i::a:o  !:.\::.t  ni-rarntly  have  gone  on  for  ever.    The  only 
i:.  :  :-.:.t  w-r:li  r*.c  'Vr.lwz  in  those  dreary  years  was  one  which  had 
>'•:.:'  ii;!;   rta^oj   i:i   the  history  of  Greek  military  art,  but  no 
i:.:;:;.  ....■  •■:!  Ji.o  0  u:so  i-f  Greek  politics.     The  Athenian  general, 
Ij'irkratts,  L;i'l  f\[':  lio'l  liiiuiself  toierfect  the  equipment  and  tactics 
of  tiic  li_'iit-tr'  .['S  ca'.lod  /W/tisfs.     He  had  endeavoured  to  assi- 
inilj;c  ti.t.iii  t'»  xhv  li"ilite,  without  loading  them  with  the  heavy 
nniii'ir  which  ina-lo  quick  movement  impossible  to  the  troops  ol 
tiic  line.    Tii'j'i^li  he  furni^bcd  them  with  corselets  of  quilted  Imen, 
nii-1   small  .-"hii-lds,   instead  uf  metal  breastplates  and   large  oval 
biK-klers,  he  gave  them  a  I'ike  and  sword  even  longer  and  stronger 
llian  those  of  the  hoplitc. .  After  performing  some  minor  exploits 
with  these  troois  ajainst  the  heavy  infantry  of  Phi  ius  and  Mantincflt 
Iphicrates  venluretl  to  measure  them  against  a  body  of  Spartans, 
iphicrates    Ho  caup^ht  a  iiwra  (battalion),  four  hundred  strongi 
spartan*mora,  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  serving  on  cscort  duty,  as  it  defiled 
391  B.C.      along  the  shore  below  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  beset 
it  on  all  sitles  with  his  i)cUa!?ts.     When  the  Spartans  charged,  his 
mf-n  gave  way ;  but  they  returned  when  the  enemy's  impetus  wsb 
exhausted,  hung  around  him,  galled  him  with  misi^iles,  and  finally 
brought  him  to  a  stanilstill.     Harassed  and  exhausted,  much  as 
their  countrymen  at  Si)hacteria  had  been  thirty-five  years  before, 
tlic   Laceilaenionians  halted  to  defend  themselves  on  an  isolated 
'lillock,  where  they  were  first  worried  by  the  peltaatSy  and  then 
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en  by  a  Ixxly  of  Athenian  boplites  whicli  came  up  from 
ith.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  fell,  the  remainder 
ped  to  Lechaenm.    Thus  a  whole  Spartan  battalion  had  been 
merely  slain  off-HSuch  things  as  that  had  happened  before — 
driven  to  headlong  flight  by  the  despised  mercenaries  of  Iphi- 
38.    This  was  a  fact  which  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
mind  of  Greece.    It  induced  every  state  to  pay  more  attention 
the  future  to  its  light-armed  troops,  who  had  previously  been 
ned  worthy  of  little  notice ;  it  won  for  Iphicrates  a  reputation 
oh  he  hardly  deserved,  and  it  led  to  a  somewhat  undue  deprecia- 
of  Spartan  courage.    The  real  moral,  that  hoplites  should  never 
ent  out  alone,  but  always  accompanied  by  a  due  proportion  of 
t-armed  troops,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  "notice  of  the  con- 
poraiy  observer.    Twenty  cases  with  the  same  moral  could  be 
ted  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,'  yet  no  general  seems  to 
e  grasped  their  meaning  before  Alexander  the  Great. 
Vhile  the  war  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  Europe,  really  decisive 
Qt8  were  taking  place  across  the  Aegean.     The  Lacedaemonians 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Asia,  except  Abydos,   spartan  in- 
were  therefore  in  a  position  to  resume  their  old  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ance  with  Persia ;  having  none  of  the  Great  King's      390  b.o. 
ient  possessions  any  longer  in  their  hands,  they  could  approach 
1  without  being  required  to  part  with  anything.     In  392  b.o. 
ofl&cer  named  Antalcidas  was  despatched  to  Sardis,  and  obtained 
earing  from  Tiribazus,  who  had  succeeded  Tithraustes  as  satrap 
Lydia.     He  pointed  out  that  the  war  had  ceased  to  bring  the 
»t  King  profit,  and  that  the  Persian  fleet  under  Conon  was  now 
ng  used,  not  to  serve  Persian  interests,  but  merely  to  build  up 
.in  the  power  of  Athens,  whose  interests  must  infallibly  bring 
'  ere  long  into  collision  with  the  satraps.     Tiribazus  was  con- 
iced  by  these  arguments ;  he  recalled  Conon,  threw  him  into 
son  •  for  misusing  the  forces  entrusted  to  him,  and  went  up  to 
sa  to  persuade  King  Artaxerxes  to  make  peace  with  Sparta. 
But  negotiations  with  an  Oriental  power  are  always  lengthy,  and 
lile  the  attitude  of  the  Persian  court  was   still  doubtful,  the 
bors  raised  a  new  army  and  fleet  and  sent  them  across  the 

»  Cf.  especially  the  disaster  of  Demosthenes  in  Aetolia  (p.  321). 
s  Conon  escaped  from  prison,  but  died  not  long  after. 

2f 
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in  Boeotia,  the  mdn  object  of  her  declaration  of  war.  When  the 
envoys  arrived,  Tiribazus  laid  before  them  a  declaration  which  he 
bad  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  Antalcidas.  The  document  ran 
as  folk>¥rs :  *'  King  Artaxerxes  deems  it  just  that  the  cities  io  Asia 
fehould  belong  to  him,  and  of  the  islands  Glazomenae  ^  and  Cyprus ; 
the  other  Greek  cities,  both  small  and  great,  are  to  be  independent ; 
only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  are,  as  of  old,  to  belong  to  the 
Athenians.  Whatsoever  states  shall  not  accept  this  peace,  upon 
them  I  shall,  in  conjunction  with  those  who  accept  it,  make  war 
by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money." 

By  agreeing  to  these  terms,  Sparta  gave  up  all  pretence  of  posing 
as  the  defender  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian.  She  surrendered 
the  cities  of  Asia  to  the  Great  King,  because  she  could  no  longer 
help  to  keep  them  for  herself.  Resigning  herself  to  the  loss  of 
her  power  east  of  the  Aegean,  she  fell  back  on  the  old  hegemony 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  been  hers  from  time  immemorial.  This 
h^;emony  she  felt  herself  able  to  maintain,  but  for  its  fiill  re- 
establishment  an  interval  of  peace  was  necessary.  If  the  peace 
could  be  bought  only  by  sacrificing  the  lonians  to  Persia,  they 
must  be  sacrificed ;  since  their  rebellion  in  394  b.c.  Sparta  felt  no 
atom  of  interest  in  their  fate — a  disinterested  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  Helhis  was  never  her  foible.  The  threat  of  having  to  face 
Persia  and  Sparta  combined  was  too  much  for  the  confederates. 
When  their  envoys  reported  to  them  the  terms  offered  by  Tiribazus, 
one  after  another  consented  to  accept  them.  Thebes  held  out 
longest,  for  her  envoys  refused  for  some  time  to  subscribe  to  the 
treaty,  unless  they  might  sign  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Boeotian 
League.  The  Spartans  refused  to  allow  this,  alleging  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  which  said  that ''  all  Greek  cities,  both  small  and  great, 
should  be  independent " — a  clause  which  they  read  into  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  hegemony  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  But  finding  that  all 
their  allies  had  left  them,  and  frightened  by  the  threats  of  Agesi- 
laus,  who  declared  his  intention  of  at  once  invading  Boeotia,  the 
Thebans  signed  the  inglorious  document. 

Thus  ended  the  "Corinthian  war,"  a  struggle  which  wrought 

*  The  old  town  of  Glazomenae  was  on  the  mainland,  but  a  citadel  and 
new  quarter  had  been  built  on  an  island  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the 
■hoxe.    Hence  Tiribazus  could  call  it  an  island. 
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(lainago  to  Ilellasi  at  large — for  it  ended  in  tiie  loss  of  her  Ionic 

members — without  profiting  any  one  of  the  stata 

peace  of      wiiich  had  engaged  in  it.     Sparta  had  lost  her  Daval 

Antaicida*.  g^jpromacy  and  her  mastery  of  the  Aegean,  but  her 

adversaries  had  not  gained  by  her  disasters.      The  only  power 

which  had  come  happily  out  of  the  business  was  Persia,  who  bad 

at  last  recovered  the  Ionian  cities,  lost  so  long  ago  as  480-470  b.c^ 

and  now  found  herself  once  more  mistress  of  the  Aegean.    But 

luckily  for  Greece  King  Artaxerxes  was  a  most   unenterprisn;; 

monarch,  and  never  cared  to  push  to  its  end  tho  opportunity  which 

was  now  granted  him. 

Antalcidas  incurred  the  discredit  of  being  held  responsible  for 
the  treaty,  and  from  him  it  took  its  name,  ''  the  Peace  of  Anttl- 
cidas."  Another  but  a  more  inglorious  Lysander,  ho  won  the 
a[>proval  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  curses  of  all  Greece 
])esido,  for  having  yoked  Sparta  to  the  barbarian^  and  secured  her 
triumph  by  sacrificing  Greek  cities  by  the  score.  Ilis  igoominj 
was  shared  by  tho  ephors;  Agesilaus  alone,  who  advocated  the 
continuance  of  tho  war,  had  no  part  in  it.  But  even  Agesikui 
looked  upon  tho  peace  as  profitable  to  the  country.  When  it  wu 
said  in  his  hearing  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  had  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Modes/'  he  replied,  *'  No ;  say  rather  that  the  Medei 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  tho  Lacedaemonians.*'  But  whether 
tho  Modes  Lacouizod  or  the  Lacedaemonians  Medized,  Epbeeoi 
and  Miletus  and  all  their  sister-towns  were  struck  out  of  the  likt 
of  free  Ilollonic  communities,  and  incorporated  once  more  in  i 
Persian  satrapy. 
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if,s  the  great  expedition  of  Nicias  and  DvmoBtiicncs  had  been 
ttered  Dgaiost  tliu  walls  of  Syracuse,  it  was  uDiversally  believed 
t  a  new  period  of  splendour  aod  prosperity  w&s  opening  for  tho 
es  of^icily.  The  unprovoked  attack  of  Athens  on  tliejr  liberties 
.  shown  them  the  danger  of  civil  strife,  had  taught  them  to 
ibine,  and  had  proved  that  when  combined  they  were  irresistible. 
LDUS,  Himcra,  Gcia,  and  most  of  the  other  Siceliot  towns,  had  COU' 
lUted  their  contingcntE  to  the  Syracusan  army,  and  shared  in  the 
■y  of  the  great  victory.  Syracuse,  who  hod  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
lok,  had  learnt  that,  strong  though  fihe  was,  she  was  not  strong 
ugh  to  save  herself  without  tlie  aid  of  her  lesser  neighbours, 
md  together  by  their  lato  comradeship  in  arms,  and  warned  by 
dansers  they  had  passed  through,  it  might  have  been  expected 
t  the  Stceliots  would  settle  down  to  a  life  of  peace  and  progress, 
?his  was  not  to  be;  within  four  years  nttei  tbo  execution  of 
ias,  Sicily  was  to  undergo  a  scries  of  disasters  which  maimed 
streagth  and  cut  short  her  energies  for  ever.  Half  her  cities 
e  to  be  destroyed  by  the  atrangor,  the  remainder  stripped  of 
ir  liberty,  and  handed  over  to  a  tyrant  whose  deeds  recalled  the 
st  days  of  the  rule  of  Gelo  and  Hiero. 

Vhen  the  rejoicings  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
n  armament  had  censed,  ttvo  schemes  engrosiied  the  attention  of 
Syracusans  and  their  aliie?.  To  punish  Athens  for  her  inter- 
ince  in  the  allairs  of  the  West,  a  Siceliot  fleet  sbould  sail  east- 
■d  and  curry  the  war  into  the  waters  of  the  Aegean.  Accord- 
ly  two  squadrons  were  sent  forth,  in  412  and  411  B.C.,  under 
rmocrates,  the  Syracusan  general  who  had  most  distlnguieiied 
iself  during  the  siege.    These  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
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but  nuurdied  stnught  on  Selinus  almost  before  his  landing 

nowiL    The  battering-ram  was  set  to  work  on  a  score  of 

at  once,  breaches  wero  ere  long  broken  in  the  walls,  and  a 

3d  thousand  wild  Libyans,  Spaniards,  and  Qauls  mounted  to 

lt»    For  nine  days  the  Selinuntines  held  the  breaches,  and 

ssenger  after  <messenger  to  hurry  on  the  forces  of  Syracuse 

cragas,  whose  aid  had  been  promised  them.    On  the  tenth 

te  defence  broke  down,  the  enemy  poured  into  the  town,  abd 

ible  massacre  took  place.    The  barbarians  filled  the  streets 

ixteen  thousand  corpses,  drove  ofif  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 

)tives,  and  swept  away  everything  in  the  city  that  was  not 

t  or  too  heavy  to  be  moved* 

I  Siceliot  army,  which  had  gathered  at  Acragas  to  march  to 
lief  of  Selinus,  was  thunderstruck.  la  ten  days  a  great  and 
)rtified  city  had  been  struck  out   of  the  roll      .^,,    ^ 

^  Fall  of 

eek  communities.    The  generals  were  scared.     Himen, 

-^00  BbOL 

d  of  taking  the  field  to  oppose  Hannibal,  they 
;sed  their  army  and  sent  to  ask  for  terms  of  peace.  But  the 
igiuian  had  not  yet  executed  half  his  purpose.  Before  the 
)ts  had  guessed  his  purpose,  he  bad  marched  across  the  island 
^d  siege  to  Himera.  The  Himeraeans,  seeing  the  fate  of 
s  impending  over  them,  cried  aloud  for  instant  succour.  But 
ibal  was  so  prompt'  that  no  more  than  four  thousand  Syra- 
troops  had  time  to  reach  the  city.  The  Greeks  strove  to 
back  the  enemy  by  a  vigorous  sally,  but  it  failed,  and  the 
in  a  few  days  became  untenable.  The  non-combatants  were 
d  away  by  sea ;  the  Syracusans  escaped  by  land,  but  ere  the 
was  half  evacuated  the  besiegers  burst  in.  Hannibal  levelled 
hole  place — walls,  temples,  and  houses — to  the  ground,  and 
ted  three  thousand  captive  hoplites  on  the  spot  where  his 
father  bad  been  slain  in  480  b.o.,  as  a  solemn  ofifering  to  the 
>f  Carthage. 

thin  three  months  after  his  landing  Hannibal  sailed  back  to 
age,  his  ships  laden  deep  with  captives  and  spoil,  leaving 
i  him  two  heaps  of  ruins  where  once  had  stood  the  two 
mmost  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily.  His  return  was  anxiously 
1  for  in  the  next  spring,  but  for  reasons  to  us  unknown  it  was 
3d.    The  Siceliots,  free  for  a  short  space  from  the  im]     dii 
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ruin,  dill  not  employ  their  time  in  getting  ready  to  resist  the  next 

wiivo  of  invasion.    They  fell  to  mutual  recrimlDations  over  the 

civu  war  at  ^  luscs  of  their  military  failures  in  the  preceding  year. 

Byracuaa.  ^^  Syracuse  the  factions  actually  came  to  hlowa 
Ueruiocrates,  the  hero  of  the  Athenian  siege,  had  been  sent  iuto 
exile,  but  he  liad  a  largo  following  in  the  city,  and  was  able  to 
make  attempt  after  attempt  to  force  his  way  back,  and  to  over- 
throw the  faction  iu  power.  In  the  end  of  408  b.c.  he  was  admitted 
within  the  gates  by  treachery,  but  in  the  street-fight  that  ensued 
lie  was  slain,  and  his  followers  were  forced  out  of  the  half-won  city. 

The  mantle  of  llermocrates  fell  on  one  of  his  partisans,  a  young 
Syracusau  named  Dionysius.  He  was  of  mean  birth,  and  owned 
no  family  wealth  or  influence ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  mark,  not 
merely  a  gallant  soldier,  but  a  ready  speaker,  and  even  a  poet 
of  some  note.  The  defeated  faction  placed  him  at  its  hi  ad,  but 
instead  of  continuing  the  open  war,  Dionysius  prevailed  on  them  to 
lay  down  tlieir  arms  and  bide  their  time. 

In  the  spring  of  406  B.C.  the  Siceliots  heard  to  their  dismay  that 

the  impending  storm  was  about  to  break  upon  their  heads.     Han- 

„  „  ^       nibal,  with  an  even  larger  army  than  he  had  led  in 

Fall  of  '  .  ,  , 

Acraeras.  his  first  campaign,  was  preparing  to  land  upon  thdr 
°  ^  shores.  This  time  they  were  somewhat  better  pre- 
pared than  in  401)  B.C.,  and  when  the  Carthaginian  marched  against 
Acragas,  the  i^ocund  city  of  the  island,  he  found  it  defended  by  a 
largo  confederate  array  of  thirty-five  thousand  men  drawn  firom 
every  slate  in  Sicily.  For  seven  months  the  war  stood  still  beneath 
the  ramparts  of  Acrngas,  and  battle  after  battle  was  fought  on  its 
sloping  uplands.  Tl.e  Greeks  were  ill  handled  by  their  generals; 
the  Carthaginians  were  held  back  by  a  plague  which  broke  out  in 
their  foul  and  crowded  camp,  and  carried  off  thousands,  including 
their  commander  Hannibal  himself.  Things  were  at  a  deadlock 
till  the  winter,  when  the  invaders,  now  under  the  command  of  an 
oQicer  named  Himilco,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  food-supply  of 
the  Siceliots.  This  brought  about  the  evacuation  of  the  town ;  the 
whole  population,  a  great  crowd  of  two  hundred  thousand  person:', 
stole  away  by  night,  while  the  army  protected  their  retreat.  The 
place,  with  all  its  wealth  that  was  not  portable,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Himilco.    The  exiled  Acragan tines  scattered  themselvts  oil  over 
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Sicily,  the  main  body  settling  down  on  the  deserted  site  of  Leontini, 
which  was  made  over  to  them  by  a  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly. 

When  the  Syracusan  generals  led  home  their  contingent  from 
Acragas,  they  were  assailed  with  a  storm  of  reproaches  for  their 
mismaDagement.    The  attack  was  headed  by  Dionysius  and  the 
other  surviving  chiefs  of  the  faction  of  Hermocrates,  who  now  saw 
that  their  time  was  arrived.     Scared  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Syracusan  assembly  deposed  their  officers,  and 
elected  in  their  stead  Dionysius  and- a  wholly  new  board.     The 
one  faction  having  failed  to  conduct  the  war  with  success,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  other.     But  Dionysius  had 
in  his  mind  not  so  much  the  repulse  of  Himiico  as  the  seizure  of 
wipreme  power  at  Syracuse.     His  conduct  during  the  next  year 
,  has  many  points  of  similarity  to  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  a 
«milar  case.     Under  the  pretence  of  strengthening  the  military 
force  of  the  city,  he  hired  many  hundred  mercenaries,  whom  he 
Utached  to  his  own  person;    then  he  induced  the    Dionysius, 
assembly  to  vote  him  full  authority  over  his  colleagues,    spouse 
«)  that  he  became  practically  dictator.     The  final      406b.o. 
step  was  taken  soon  after ;  an  alarm  was  raised  that  his  life  was 
ID  danger  from  assassins;  an  illegal  and  informal  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  was  held,  far  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  packed 
with  the  partisans  of  Dionysius.     They  voted  their  leader  a  body- 
guard of  a  thousand  men,  and  prorogued  his  power  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.      Syracuse  now  found  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant, 
though  Dionysius  disclaimed  the  title,  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  democracy.     The  Syracusans 
acquiesced  for  the  moment  in  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  because  they 
felt  that  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  direct  the  war  against  the 
oncoming  Carthaginian  army.     Himiico  was  already  thimdering  at 
the  gates  of  Gela,  whose  territory  was  actually  conterminous  with 
that  of  Syracuse,  and  in  a  few  months  might  present  himself  before 
the  walls  of  their  own  city. 

The  tyranny  of  Dionysius  lasted  for  no  less  than   thirty-eight 
years — ^a.period  of  storm  and  convulsion,  civil  strife  and  foreign  war— • 
it  brought  countless  evils  on  Sicily,  but  on  the  whole  character  of 
it  served  its  purpose.     After  long  struggles  the  tyrant    J^ionysiua 
koaght  the  Carthaginians  to  a  standstill,  and  at  his  death  left 
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A  r ..  :;=  \'. :  \'' : :  e  .  :her  towns  which  had  fallen  to  the  enemj 
S    :.  .^  'i-:  H.r..irA.  c-&c«  more  in  Hellenic  hands.     Dionysi      m 
:....::     ^<   c   iu'ed  as:ong  the  worst  nor  among  the  best  of 
:.'».:>.     II:    :':«-".  rh.wec  unexpected  clemency  to  a  vanquished 
.  :■:  V, :.j  r  :  :-:rst  -ally  TiMent,  intemperate,  lustfulj  or  »«• 

.    .?.:.::..  s  J  •  ;  ciri  of  all  who  served  him  well,  and  wrought 

w-/.:  as  for  himsself.   He  was  not  insendUeto 
f  per^.^sal  affection.     Himself  an  author  of 
?  •  •.  r.  ■ :':.  '."lo  \-.:iT  vf  tnz^iies  which  won  the  first  prize  at 
A:         ..  :'    :>■>■.;:  fis:iv;il,  he  loved  to  surround  himself  1     i 

A«  a  l^iMer,  be  was  almost  equal  to  Perides;  ui 
c  ■:-..■...  ;•..;.:-  irATj-i  a  r.ew  ei\vh  in  the  Hellenic  art  of  war. 

V'  :  ::.:>•:  :.  iv/.les  were  swiletl  by  the  countervailing  vlcfli  of 
!■  ;.  ^;  *.  H;-  w\-.*.  .ml  5tea.i.a*t  determination  to  hold  on  tohii 
:•.  -  1 -..v  .v\  ':.:::.  az\\:\  a«d  az-im  throush  seas  of  blood.  The 
..:  .  ...>  ::  >>  ..::>(.  wi.o  suiTered  death  at  his  hands  were  numh 

.-.>.:>  rAt.AT  :haa  by  hundreds.     Tue  financial  exigeociM 
.:  .  «  ^v.-.r>   ;-  vi  Li.::  to  grindiag  extortion;  he  is  said  to  hava 
:..\.  '.  :...  Sv -.-.:.:>;»:.>  evirv  vear  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  their 
:  7  >.::;..  ..:. ;  ":.:>  0  r.risc.wloas  were  enormous.     He  was  capable  of 
^.:;.  .:>:>  . :'  0  vie'.ry  which  shocked  the  Hellenic  mind— floggin| 
]->.:.:<  :•  v:..i:"..,  crjjfying  them,  or  fixing  them  to  his  militvy 
t'v.^-.:.;S.     II 5  v.v  .v.:s:ie»s   to  religious  sentiment  provoked  em 
^  i.'»\r  w  .^:h :  :.o  never  shrank  from  plundering  or  bundng  a 
ti.v.ile.  a:\1  c-^  ^^'.le  occasion  sold  to  his  enemies,  the  Carthaginiane^ 
the  ::-..  s:  '::a"l  >\\\-vi  treAsiires  of  the  greatest  shrine  of  Italy.    Above 
a'l.  :.:>  sv.sp.:.'ns  ma.io  him  hated.     Driven  into  a  state  of  Apfve- 
}.o:  >:.  :i  Vy  cor.iiiiiul  {-lots  and  outbreaks,  he  camo  to  trust  no  man. 
lli>  s:VvS  were  al\v.iys  at  work,  scenting  out  imaginary  conspuaciei; 
h.s  ^:.:'/;:i\^!;s  always  full  of  ciiizens  imprisoned  on  suspicion.    He 
i;:cw  sv^  wary  that  he  never  stirred  abroad  without  a  meroenary 
^ua'.\l :  ho  had  every  visitor  to  his  palace  searched  for  concealed 
wca:^  ':u<.  even  to  his  own  nearest  relations,  and — such  is  the  afcory^ 
\v,.v,:\;  n,^r  ovon  allow  a  Ixirber  to  approach  his  person  with  a  raior. 
The  W(.'Ii -known  tale  of  Damocles  illustrates  well  enough,  whether 
it  U>  iruo  or  false,  the  state  of  nervous  tenmon  to  which  the  tyrant 
>va.s  ro.uioed.     That  courtier,  having  expressed  his  envy  of  the 
Mi\<^H?rity  of  Diouysius,  was  invited  to  a  banquet,  placed  in  the  seat 
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bonour,  robed  like  a  king,  and  served  wi(h  the  choicest  wines  and 

kk    But  in  the  midst  of  the  feast  bis  host  bade  him  look 

raid.    Damocles  did  so,  and  found  a  heavy  sword  suspended 

bis  bead  by  a  single  hair,  and  threatening  every  moment  to 

.    **  Such,"  said  Dionysius,  "  is  the  life  of  a  tyrant." 

The  reign  of  Dionysius  was  one  long  struggle  against  the  power 
Carthage.  Four  desperate  wars  with  that  state  occupied 
energies.    His  other  achievements,  brilliant  and 

rtling  though  they  appeared,  were  but  interludes  first  war  with 
Km  en  the  acts  of  the  greater  drama.  It  is  strange  ®*''**^**®' 
to  id  that  the  first  efiforts  of  Dionysius  were  the  least  successful ; 
tho  I  he  had  been  allowed  to  seize  sovereign  power  precisely 
beci  the  Syracusan  generals  had  failed  to  hold  back  Himilco, 
fet  J  earliest  campaign  (405  b.c.)  was  quite  as  unsuccessful  as 
that  or  his  predecessors.  He  lost  a  battle  before  Gela,  and  was 
Dompdled  to  evacuate  both  that  towo  and  Camarina,  whose  inhabit- 
aats  had  to  fiee  by  night,  and  to  join  the  exiled  Acragantines  at 
Leontini.  But  chance  came  to  the  tyrant's  aid :  the  plague  which 
had  raged  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  in  the  previous  year  broke  out 
■gain ;  Himiico  saw  half  his  army  stricken  down,  and  in  fear  for 
his  -conquests  made  peace  with  Dionysius,  restoring  the  territories 
of  'Grela  and  Camarina,  and  only  adding  that  of  Acragas  to  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily^ 

For  the  next  five  years  Dionysius  was  occupied  in  a  bitter  struggle 
with  his  imwilliDg  subjects;  plots  and  insurrections  broke  out 
again  and  again.  The  whole  city  once  fell  for  a  moment  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  rebels  in  404  b.€.  The  tyrant  recovered  it ;  but  in 
403  B.G.  a  large  force  from  Khegium  and  Messene  joined  the  Syra- 
cusan exiles,  got  possession  of  the  mainland  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  besieged  Dionysius  in  the  island-citadel  of  Ortygia.  But  the 
military  skill  and  unscrupulous  energy  of  the  tyrant  brought  him 
out  of  the  struggle  stronger  than  ever.  Not  only  did  he  make  his 
throne  firm,  but  he  fell  upon  his  neighbours,  and  in  a  short  space 
conquered  Naxos,  Catana,  and  the  Sicel  tribes  of  the  interior.  He 
then  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  renew  the  war  with  „  „    ^ 

°  °  New  waUs  of 


Carthage,  but,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  first  en-    Sirracuse, 

larged  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse  so  as  to  include 

the  whole  plateau  of  Epipolae,  taking  within  the  new  wall  all 
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tho  u]i1an<1  where  tho  fighting  during  the  Athenian  sicg 
pone  on.  Tlius  ho  tripled  the  extent  of  the  city;  and  thou< 
new  quarters  were  not  filled  with  houses,  they  were  sp 
cnou«;li  to  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  whole  popi 
Dionyaiiia'  of  South-castern  Sicily  in  time  of  war.  Dioi 
with  earth  w  ^^^ctnid  attack  on  Carthage  opened  with  a  sei 

397  B.a  victories  (397  B.C.),  but  just  as  he  seenied  to  ha 
wholi!  island  in  his  <:;rasp,  an  unexpected  fleet  and  army  c 
enemy  fell  on  Messenc  and  took  it  by  storm.  Dionysius,  ati 
in  tho  rear,  had  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  the  west  of  Sicil 
rush  back  to  defend  Syracuse  from  an  invasion  from  the 
In  front  of  Catana  he  gave  battle  to  Himilco,  who  again 
400  B.C.,  hoadcvl  the  invaders ;  there  he  was  utterly  defeate 
tho  enemy  pushed  on  to  besiege  Syracuse.  But  the  new 
jstood  the  city  in  good  stead ;  the  tyrant  had  been  taken  b 
prise  rather  than  crippled,  and  his  resources  were  not  mat 
lessoned.  lie  stood  firmly  at  bay  behind  his  fortification  for 
months,  till  the  plague  that  had  twice  before  smitten  th 
thagiiiians  again  came  to  his  rescue.  So  fearful  was  its  v 
that  Iliinilco  and  his  officers  actually  fled  from  it,  leaving 
army  to  perish  wholesale  by  the  ravages  of  the  pest  and  the 
of  Dionysius  (395  B.C.).  The  tyrant  then  marched  out 
stronghold,  and  took  one  by  one  every  Carthaginian  strong! 
the  island,  except  the  towns  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanan 
western  extremity. 

Freed  from  the  barbarian,  Dionysius  at  once  turned  on  his 
hours,  and  subdued  every  independent  state  in  the  islanc 
391  B.C.  he  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Sicily  save  the  two  fo: 
in  the  west;  and  his  conquests  were  confirmed  to  him  by  a 
pi>ace,  in  which  Carthage  formally  resigned  all  she  had  gaine 
410  B.C. 

Dionysius  now  turned  his  arms  further  afield.  The 
Greeks  were  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  depression,  owing 
Misfortunes  of  recent  encroachments  of  a  new  enemy  from  the 
theitaUots.  About  420  B.C.  the  Sabellian  tribes  of  Centrs 
had  begun  to  quit  their  mountain  valleys  and  to  press  sou 
and  seaward.  At  the  very  moment  that  Nicias  was  be 
Syracuse  they  fell  upon  Cumae,  the  northernmost  Italiot  d 
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estroyed  it  (415  B.a).    They  reduced  Neapolis  and  other  towLS  of 
be  neighbourhood  to  the  status  of  tributaries,  and  then  pushed 

-ther  south.  A  tribe  who  bore  the  name  of  Lucanians  headed  the 
ayance  \  they  pressed  into  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy,  took 

J  great  city  of  Poseidonia  (circ,  396  B.C.),  and  began  to  encroach 
01  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton,  and  Metapontum.  The  Italiots 
.ed  themselves  together  to  resist  the  oncoming  wave  of  barbar- 
y  but  with  poor  success.  In  390  b.o.  their  united  forces  experi- 
meed  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Laiis,  and  the  bodies  of  ten 
housand  hoplites  covered  the  field.  It  was  when  the  Hellenic 
aties  of  Italy  were  facing  northward  to  resist  the  Lucanians  that 
Dionysius  fell  upon  their  rear.  His  progress  was  rapid  and  easy ; 
he  distracted  Italiots  were  beaten  in  the  open  field,  DionysiuB 
heir  cities  were  besieged,  and  generally  captured,  ^'^iteuote^* 
uid  the  Syracusan  yoke  was  extended  over  all  the  385  b.o. 
itates  as  far  north  as  Croton.  In  some  cases  Dionysius  removed 
he  inhabitants  bodily,  to  people  the  empty  spaces  within  the  new 
valid  of  Syracuse ;  in  others,  where  the  resistance  had  angered  him, 
le  sold  the  whole  population  as  slaves.  Everywhere  he  plundered 
iomples  and  private  dwellings  with  perfect  impartiality.  Pious 
Greeks  held  that  the  crowning  atrocity  of  his  life  was  committed 
vhen  he  took  the  precious  robe  of  Hera — a  masterpiece  of  the 

broiderer's  art — which  formed  the  pride  of  her  temple  near 
Jroton,  and  sold  it  to  the  Carthaginians  for  120  talents  (£27,000). 

In  "HiSS  B.C.  Dionysius  became  involved  in  a  third  war  with  Car- 
thage; it  lasted  but  a  single  year,  and  led  to  no  decisive  results, 
ave  that  Selinus  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Dionysius' 
iMirbarian.  But  the  Carthaginians  could  advance  no  fo^h^is 
further  east,  and  it  was  evident  that  Dionysius'  power  witiicartiiafire. 
!brmed  a  complete  barrier  to  their  making  further  conquests  in 
Sicily.  A  fourth  war,  which  broke  out  in  368  B.C.,  was  equally 
udecisive  :  the  Syracusans  seized  all  the  Carthaginian  territory  up 
JO  the  gates  of  Libybaeum,  but  were  unable  to  take  that  fortress, 
JO  that  peace  had  once  more  to  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  uti 
oossidetis,  in  367  B.C.,  just  after  the  decease  of  Dionysius. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Dionysius'  rule  were  outwardly  full 
)f  prosperity.  Syracuse  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
2ig  city  in  the  Greek  world,  and  formed  the  centre  of  an  empire 
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's  to  BiuD,  then  (be  SyrscuEana  ruse,  and  itrter  aabarptigiit 

tyTant'smerccnariesiDto  the  citadel  of  Ortygia,  DionyBiiifl, 
beeu  absent  od  an  expedition  to  Italy,  returned  to  find  hiiii- 
sr  of  Dotliiog  more  than  the  island  fortreas.  The  siege  tf 
asted  for  many  months,  and  Dion  sufTeroJ  several  reverBea 
auooiedeii  in  starving  out  the  tyrant's  garrison.  DionysiuB 
:scaped  to  Locri  in  Italy,  the  only  one  of  his  father's  pos- 
vhich  he  had  Huecueded  in  retaining  under  his  power, 
fas  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  the  insurgenta  who  had 
a  to  expel  his  son-in-law  eagerly  waited  for  tbo  grave 
er  to  proclaira  the  liberty  of  his  native  city.  But  the 
ins  of  power  proved  too  much  for  Dion  ;  he  installed  him- 
E  citadel,  and  showed  no  signa  of  diamissing  his  troops  or 
shing  the  democratic  form  of  gowernment.  Wben  a  dema- 
iied  Heracleidea  proposed  tocast  down  the  walls  of  Ortygia, 

him  put  to  death.  The  Syracuaans  recognized  that  their 
id  merely  replaced  an  indolent  and  easy-natured  tyrant 
itere  one.  Tiie  city  was  ripe  for  n  rebellion,  Murderer 
1  Athenian  Cailippua— a  follower  of  plato,"'""-™"^^'"- 
accompanied  Dion  on  his  return  from  eiile— treacherously 
riend  and  fellow-philoaopher  (353  b.o.), 
ears  of  chaos  followed  in  Sicily.  A  succession  of  military 
irs  disputed  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  Syracuse; 
:  was  liberty  from  Ireing  restored  (0  the  state,  that  when, 
.c,  the  exiled  tyrant  Dionjsius  presented  himself  before 

of  the  city,  a  nutii(.roi  s  faction  hastened  to  admit  him. 
lad,  at  any  rate,  h  en  better  than  the  ar  archy  which  had 
.  it.  But  Diouysiu?  1  a  I  taken  to  habits  of  drunkenneaa 
jchery,  and  showed  1  irnself  far  from  bemg  the  easy-going 
it  the  Syracusant  had  oxpicted.   Moreover,  ho  was  nnable 

the  dominion  of  his  father  over  the  other  Sicilian  cities, 
ars  with  them  cost  his  Bu1),ects  much  blood  and  treasure. 

the  woes  of  tht  '')  i-h  ts  Carl  has  who  lad  kept  quiet  for 
;ars,  suddenly  resumed  htr  attacks  on  her  Hellenic  neigh- 
1  seemed  likely  to  conquer  them  all,  now  that  no  vigorous 
iwer  bound  the  Sicilian  cities  into  a  single  state, 
e  evil  days  the  democratic  party  at  Syracuse  s«cretl7  sent 
1,  their  mother-city,  to  beg  for  aid  both  t^ost  the  tyrant 
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ami  the  Carthaginians.  There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  Greek 
j)()litics  at  the  time — the  Sacred  war  had  just  ended — an«l  the 
Coriuthiana  consented  to  lend  their  help  to  free  their  daughter- 
state.  They  fitted  out  a  small  expedition,  and  gave  the  commacd 
of  it  to  Tinioleon,  a  stern  republican,  who  had  taken  part  ia  the 
slaying  of  his  own  brother  when  that  brother  endeavoured  to  make 
liiins'.lf  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Timoleon  reached  Sicily  in  safety,  and  in  four  brilliant  campaigns 
completely  liberated  the  island.  He  found  Dionysius  so  hard  pressed 
by  Ilia  enemy  Iliketas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  that  he  was  glad  to  leave 
Sicily  under  a  safe-conduct,  when  a  new  enemy  came  to  attack 
him.  The  ex-ruler  of  Syracuse  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  long 
dwelt  as  a  private  citizen,  an  oltject  of  curiosity  to  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Ho  seems  to  have  borne  his  fall  with  considerable  equani- 
mity. He  showed  no  vain  regrets  for  his  lost  power;  and,  when 
not  engaged  in  a  drinking-bout,  employed  his  time  in  giving  lectures 
on  singing  and  recitation,  or  in  instructing  the  boys  of  Corinth  in 
the  art  of  reading  aloud. 

After  he  had  expelled  Dionysius,  Timoleon  was  fiercely  attacked 

both  by  the  tyrant  Hiketas  and  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  joined 

,,^    their  forces  to  beleaguer  Syracuse.      Timoleon  helJ 

Timoleon  libe-  1,1. 

rates  sicHy,  them  in  check  till  their  ill  success  drove  them  to 
suspect  each  other's  faith.  The  Carthaginians  aban- 
doned Uiketas,  who  was  driven  oCf,  and  after  a  while  besieged  in 
his  capital  of  Leontini  and  forced  to  capitulate.  Then  Timole.n 
was  able  to  turn  against  the  barbarian  enemy.  He  advanced  into 
the  west  of  the  island  with  a  small  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  met  the  Carthaginians,  who  outnumbered  him  fivefold,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Crimesus.  Allowing  the  enemy  to  advance  unmolested 
for  some  time,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  them  while  their  forces  were 
divided  by  a  ravine  and  the  flooded  river.  The  victory  was  as 
decisive  as  that  which  Gelo  had  won  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  under  the  walls  of  Himera.  For  thirty  years  the  Cartha- 
ginians dared  not  again  assail  their  Hellenic  neighbours 

Timoleon  laid  down  his  power  after  expelling  from  Sicily  the 
remaining  tyrants,  who  had  seized  on  the  smaller  towns  during  the 
years  of  anarchy.  He  spent  an  honoured  old  age  in  the  city  which 
he  had  freed,  and  had  the  happiness  to  die  before  Syracuse  wa« 
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in  troubled  by  aspirants  for  tyranDy,  or  molested  by  the  enemy 
irom  Africa  (336  B.C.). 

While  Sicily  had  been  saved  by  Timoleon,  the  Italiots  had  been 
far  less  fortunate.  When  the  Dionysian  dynasty  fell,  the  cities 
recovered  their  independence,  but  found  themselves  ^^  ^^^ 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Lucanians,  whom  the  itauots. 
power  of  Dionysius  had  long  kept  in  check.  The 
invaders  gradually  forced  their  way  southward,  took  the  towns  of 
Terlna  and  Hipponium  (355  B.C.),  and  established  themselv^  firmly 
in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy,  where  the  sub-tribe  of  the 
bruttians,  the  vanguard  of  the  oncoming  host,  formed  themselves 
into  a  powerful  state.  Locri,  Rbegium,  and  Croton  were  barely 
able  to  preserve  for  themselves  a  small  territory  close  around  their 
own  walls.  The  Tarentines,  further  to  the  north,  made  a  better 
fight,  and  beat  off  the  Lucanians  for  some  years  by  calling  in  to 
their  aid  King  Archidamus  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  the  great  Agesilaus. 
When  he  fell  in  battle  (338  B.C.)  he  was  replaced  in  command  of 
the  Tarentine  armies  by  Alexander,  Prince  of  Epirus,  a  brilliant 
warrior,  who  obtained  success  after  success  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians,  and  so  broke  their  power  that,  though  always 
dangerous,  they  no  longer  appeared  irresistible  to  the  Italiot  states. 

It  was  Rome,  and  not  the  Lucanians,  who  was  destined  to  extin- 
guish the  liberty  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and  the  arms  of 
Rome  were  still  far  off. 
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CnAPTER  XXXVIIL 

TSir.   I.A>T  YEARS  OF  THE  SPAKTAN  HEOE3I0NT,   387-379  B.C. 

i'liK  jw  .:co  of  Antalciilas  proved  quite  as  profitable  to  Sparta  as 
t:io  ni->i  ?:ir  :ruine  of  her  statesmen  had  ventured  to  hope.    By  it 
the  l.il  ill iil»iraroly  sacrificed  the  remnant  of  her  possessions  in 
Asii,  hit  at  tii.it  c<<st  she  had  broken  up  the  formidable  coalition 
whioii   :iU':i-.Kv.-l   li-T  suj^remacy  in  Europe.     The  terms  of  the 
iro.\ty — \vi:icli  an-.uiimced   tliat  "every  Hellenic   city  was  to  be 
fp.r  and  iiulo:  oiiiioiu  " — left  her  own  power  untouched,  because 
li-jr  rchti-  lis  with  her  smaller  neighbours  were  based,  not  on  bonds 
I'f  t\':tTaii'n,  but  on  soixirate  treaties  with  each  individual  state, 
^loroi'vor,  tho  allied  cities  were  not  kept  to  their  allegiance  by 
garris  'n-s,  or  force. 1  to  jxiy  tributes;  they  were  held  down  each  by 
the  Lac-'iiizinii  party  within  its  own  walls.     Ostensibly,  then,  the 
allies  t»f  Sparta  were  "  free  and  indepondont,"  and  the  treaty  made 
no  di (Terence  in  their  status. 

On  the  other  hind,  the  bonds  which  had  united  the  enemies 
I'f  Sparta  were  broken  by  the  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
The  Boeotian  League,  which  Thebes  had  tried  to  keep  together 
by  coercincj  her  smaller  neighbours,  at  once  flew  to  pieces.  When 
the  peace  was  proclaimed  well-nigh  every  town  in  Boeotia  threw 
over  the  league,  asserted  its  complete  independence,  and  assumed 
all  th'j  attributes  of  autonomy  ^  in  a  way  which  had  not  been 
seen  siuce  447  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  Thebes  had  reconstructed  the 
confederacy.  Not  contented  with  seeing  her  enemy  crippled  in 
this  way,  Sparta  induced  the  remnants  of  the  Plataeans,  who  had 
dwelt  in  Attica  ever  since  430  B.C.,  to  return  to  the  site  of  their 

^  For  example,  they  nil  began  coining  money  in  their  own  names,  which 
Tliebcs  Iiad  not  allowed  since  the  league  was  reformed  after  the  ddfeat  of 
Athens  in  447  B.C. 
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'ained  city,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  spite  of  Thebes.  It  was  not  only 
a  Boeotia  that  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  brought  about  changes ; 
n  Peloponnesus,  Argos  and  Corinth  bad  united  during  the  war^ 
md  fused  themselves  into  a  federal  state :  they  were  now  compelled 
JO  se{)arate,  and  the  Lacooizing  p.irty  in  Corinth  soon  brought 
oack  their  city  to  its  old  dependence  ou  Sparta. 

When  affairs  had  settled  down  in  Greece,  and  the  Spartans  once 
nore  found  themselves  firmly  established  in  their  old  position, 
:hey  soon  showed  how  little  they   cared  for    the 
wording  of  the  treaty  of  387  b.g.  when  it  affected     Mantinea. 
themselves.     Ere  two  years  had  passed  they  fell  on  '  *     ' 

their  Arcadian  neighbours,  razed  the  walls  of  MantinSa,  and  com- 
piled its  citizens  to  exchange  a  democratic  for  an  oligarchic  form 
>f  government.  Not  long  after  they  turned  on  Phlius,  and  restored 
its  exiled  aristocracy  by  force  of  arms.  Such  was  the  way  in 
ivhich  Sparta  left  her  neighbours  **  free  and  independent.** 

It  was  Agesilaus  who  now  directed  the  policy  of  his  countrymen. 
Qe  bad  won  unbounded  glory  both  by  his  Asiatic  campaigns  and 
by  his  later  achievements  in  the  Corinthian  war ;  this  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  citizens.  Moreover,  his  ambition  was  not  political,  but 
purely  military ;  he  was  therefore  able  to  avoid  all  conflicts  with 
the  ephors,  and  lived  on  such  good  terms  with  them  that  they 
continually  lent  themselves  to  his  pi  ms.  Agesilaus  continued  the 
narrow  and  jealous  policy  of  which  Lysander  had  once  been  the 
exponent.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  general  needs  of  Greece,  and 
made  it  the  main  object  of  his  life  that  no  state  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  grow  strong  enough  to  cause  Sparta  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Ere  long  this  selfish  policy  was  put  into  practice  on  a  large 
scale.     The  Greek  cities  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  since  they  had 
been  liberated  by  Brasidas  in  422  b.c,  had  preserved  ,^   ^  ,  .^, 
their  independence  amid  obscure  wars  with  each  other,       lieapue, 
ind  with  the  barbarian  kings  of  the  inland.     At  last, 
sibout  392  B.C.,  a  number  of  the  states,  headed  by  Olynthus,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  called  the  Chalcidian  League, 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  its  members  lay  within  the  peninsula 
ji  Chalcidice.     This  body  was  already  growing  powerful — it  could 
put  into  the  field  eight  thousand  hoplites  and  a  thousand  horse 
-—and  appeared  destined   to  absorb  all  the  Greek  states  in  its 
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iic'i;il>lK)urhoiKl.  Frightenc']  at  its  progress,  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
ainl  AiH)iii)iiia,  which  had  no  desire  to  enter  the  league,  sent  an 
C'lnh.issv  to  Sjiarta  to  hog  the  ephors  to  assist  them  in  maintainin:; 
tlu'ir  ind(ti>cndcncc.  The  Chalcidian  League  had  given  no  cause  of 
<>nv*nre,  and  was  putting  forth  its  activity  in  a  district  w^here  Sparta 
hiul  not  interfered  for  forty  years.  Nevertheless,  Agesilaus  and  his 
follnwers  wero  cpiitf!  ready  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  for  the  sole 
roast  )n  tliat  they  thought  that  the  league  might  some  day  grow 
dan{^en)us. 

There  was  a  party  at  Sjiarta  which  opposed  this  reckless  inter- 
vention in  S'j  distant  a  land,  on  grounds  of  expediency  as  well  as 

Sparta  do-  of  pubHc  morality.  It  was  headed  by  the  young 
^^^ulc'chai^"  ^"^^"o  Agesipulis;  for,  as  was  usual,  the  two  royal 
cidiana  houscs  had  esi)oused  different  lines  of  policy.  But 
A^csihius  and  the  supporters  of  vigorous  action  were  far  the  more 
j)owerful,  and  curried  a  vote  in  favour  of  war  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Apella.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  an  arnay  of  ten  thousand 
men  from  among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  service  against  Olynthus 
and  her  sister-cities  of  the  Chalcidian  League.  The  main  body  was 
not  to  start  till  the  following  spring,  but  two  officers,  named 
Kudainidas  and  Phoebidas,  were  sent  forward  at  once — the  month 
was  now  September — with  about  two  thousand  men  destined  to 
garrison  Acanthus  and  Apollonia. 

1'he   march  of  Phoebidas  took   him  through  Boeotia,  and  he 

pitched  his  camp  for  one  night  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

^,     While  he  lay  there  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 

CIvJl  troubles  "^  r  j 

In  Thebes.     Leontiades,  one  of  the  two  polemarchs  who  were  the 

382  S  C 

suj)reme  magistrates  in  the  Theban  constitution. 
Leontiades,  who  was  a  violent  partisan  of  oligarchy,  was  engaged 
at  that  moment  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  his  fellow-polemarch 
Isnienias,  the  head  of  the  democratic  and  anti-Laconian  party  in 
r>oootia.  With  the  true  Greek  recklessness  in  matters  of  faction, 
Leontiades  had  resolved  to  crush  his  enemy  at  any  sacriBce,  even 
though  it  involved  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  came  to  Phoebidas 
by  night,  and  offered  to  place  him  in  possession  of  the  Cadmeia, 
the  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  return  for  aid  against  Ismenias.  The 
Spartan  commander  was  prompt,  daring,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  ; 
')f  mstautly  closed  with  the  offer  of  Leontiades,  and  undertook  to 
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arry  out  his  directions.  The  Theban  ^inted  out  that  the  next 
lay  was  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  during  which  the 
itadel  was  stripped  of  guards  and  handed  over  to  the  women  of 
he  city,  who  there  celebrated  certain  rites  at  which  men  were  not 
dlowed  to  be  present.  He  himself,  as  polemarch,  was  in  charge  of 
he  gates,  and  would  see  that  they  were  open  at  the  preconcerted 
lour.  Sparta  and  Thebes  were  at  peace,  no  one  suspected 
reachery,  and  the  town  would  be  taken  completely  imawares. 

The  next  day  Phoebidas  carried  out  this  monstrous  scheme, 
le  got  his  troops  in  marching  order,  and  started  as  if  he  was  about 
o  proceed  northward  on  his  way  toward  Chalcidice. 
But  suddenly  he  swerved  from  his  route,  and  appeared    eeizes  the 
it  midday  before  the  gates  of  Thebes.    There  he  met    "*^'*'^^^' 
Lieontiades,  who  admitted  him  into  the  town.    The  streets  were 
»mpty  in  the  noontide  heat,  no  man  offered  opposition,  and  in  a 
ew  minutes  the  Spartans  had  entered  the  citidal,  and  seized  as 
lostages  the  great  crowd  of  women  who  were  celebrating  the  festival. 
Before  any  one  realized  what  had  happened,  Leontiades  rode  down 

0  the  senate-house,  and  announced  to  the  astonished  elders  of 
rhebes  that  their  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans.  So 
;reat  was  the  panic  that  no  one  dared  resist  the  traitc^r ;  he  was 
llowed  to  seize  and  imprison  his  rival  Ismenias,  and  to  summon 
,  packed  assembly  of  the  people,  which  voted  submission  to  the 
ncient  enemy.  Three  hundred  prominent  members  of  the  demo- 
ratio  party  left  the  city  at  once,  and.  fled  to  Athens;  but  the 
lulk  of  the  Thebans  were  so  cowed  that  they  acquiesced  for  the 

,  in  the  assumption  of  power  by  Leontiades  and  his  friends* 
in      was  planned  and  executed  the  most  flagrant   breach  of 

1  ttational  morality  that  Greece  ever  knew — ^a  crime  even  more 
'anton  than  the  Athenian  capture  of  Melos  (see  p.  ,«^  ^ 

49),  though  it  involved  far  less  bloodshed  than  that  retain  tk^ 
orrid  deed.  Men  hoped  for  a  moment  that  Sparta, 
slfish  though  she  might  be,  would  disown  her  general'a  action. 
k.nd,  indeed,  King  Agesipolis  and  his  followers,  when  the  news 
rrived,  clamoured  loudly  for  the  punishment  of  Phoebidas  and 
be  evacuation  of  the  Cadmeia.  But  Agesilaus  promptly  rose  to 
efend  the  general ;  he  stated  his  views  with  the  most  repulsive 
nd  cynical  frankness.    '*  We  must  examine^"  he  said^  "  the  ten* 
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lU'iii'v  if  tlic  aoti<«n  of  Phocbidas.  Let  us  consider  whether  it  is 
ji.lv:ini:Vit»>'is  ti>  SpArta.  If  it  is  so,  it  was  highly  meritorious  in 
him  t«)  carry  it  i>ut,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  or  orders 
from  liuine."  Tlio  Spartans  proved  as  immoral,  though  not  as 
hraz'ii-fazrd,  as  thtir  king;  they  passed  a  decree  which  censured 
rh«>i*hidas  for  act  in*:;  without  orders,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  him; 
Imt  after  this  disphiy  of  hyjKXjrisy  they  voted  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  tlio  Cadincia,  and  sent  harmosts  to  Thebes  to  take 
command  of  the  garrison.  Ismenias  they  brought  to  Sparta,  and 
put  on  l»is  trial  for  **  Alctlism  "  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  395  B.c. 
(see  i\  l-tl).  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  unfortunate  statesD;au 
was  eondemiied  and  executed. 

Tlie  political  extinction  of  the  second  state  in  Greece,  which 
perished  in  a  time  of  pt^jice,  and  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow 

in  self-derence,  caused  terror  everywhere.    It  seemed 
cidian  war.    as  if  unnghtcousiicss  was  about  to  prosper,  since  do 

state  dared  take  Sparta  to  task,  and  for  three  years 
evorytliiij;^  went  well  with  her  arms.  Tlw  Chalcidians,  indeed, 
iimdo  a  bravo  defence;  they  defeated  and  slew  Teleutias,  the 
brother  of  Agesihuis,  who  led  the  first  army  against  them.  Bui 
Kin^  A;!;esiiv)Iis  then  took  the  field,  captured  Torone,  and  lai«l 
hie:^e  to  Olynthus.  Ho  died  of  a  fever  before  the  city  fell,  but 
I\>lyhi;i(les,  his  successor  in  command,  received  its  surrender.  The 
Chalcidian  League  was  then  dissolved,  and  each  of  its  members 
enrolled  sept\rately  as  a  subject-ally  of  Sparta  (379  b.c.).  The  day 
was  to  come,  ere  that  generation  had  passed  away,  when  Sparia 
an<l  every  other  state  in  Greece  was  destined  to  lament  bitterly  the 
destruction  of  that  vigorous  confederacy.  It  had  served  to  keep 
back  tlic  advancing  power  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia — a  power 
which  was  now  left  unchecked,  and  began  first  to  encroach  on  i's 
Hellenic  neighbours,  and  then  to  rise  into  a  public  danger  to  the 
whole  of  Greece. 

I'hc  same  year  that  saw  the  fall  of  Olynthus  was  destined  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  good  fortune  of  Sparta.     The  city  which  she 

had  most  deeply  wronged  was  fated  to  be  her  bane. 

Conspiracy  ^  ° 

at  Thebes,     Tliebcs  had  now  been  groaning  for  three  years  beneath 

the  yoke  of  Leonliades  and  his  partisans,  the  p(»le- 

marchs  Philippus  and  Archias.    Her  citizens  had  hoped  ftt  first 
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tHat  some  fortunate  cliaDce  might  weaken  Sparta,  and  free  them. 
But  when  all  went  well  with  their  oppressor,  sheer  desperation 
drove  the  most  reckless  of  the  Thebans  into  forming  a  conspiracy* 
The  exiles  of  the  democratic  party,  who  mostly  resided  at  Athens, 
got  into  communication  with  the  malcontents  at  home,  and 
between  them  a  daring  and  hazardous  plot  was  devised*  It  was 
to  commence  with  the  assassination  of  Leontiades  and  the  twb  pole* ' 
march8,*and  to  end  with  an  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel  and  expel 
the  Spartan  garrison.  Seven  exiles  from  Athens,  headed  by  two 
young  men  named  Melon  and  Pelopidas,  were  to  undertake  the 
actual  slaying  of  the  tyrants,  while  a  citizen  named  Charon  lent 
them  his  house  as  a  hiding-place.  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the 
pulemarcbs,  who,  in  spite  of  his  official  position,  had  strong  sympa- 
thies with  the  exiles,  undertook  to  forward  the  scheme.  For  thia 
purpose  he  invited  his  employers  to  a  supper,  promising  that  they 
should  not  only  drink  deep,  but  enjoy  the  company  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Thebes.  He  undertook  to  introduce  the  exiles 
into  his  house,  muffled  in  female  apparel,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
business  to  their  hands. 

On  an  appointed  day  the  seven  exiles  passed  into  Thebes  at 
dusk,  disguised  as  country-fulk ;  they  stole  one  by  one  into  the 

house  of  Charon,  and  remained  there  till  the  next  ,       _,    ^. 

'  Assassination 

evening,  when  Phyllidas  was  to  give  his  supper,  of  the  Theban 
Before  the  hour  had  arrived,  however,  they  were 
startled  by  hearing  their  host  receive  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  polemarchs.  Charon  set  out  in  much  trepidation,  for  he  feared 
that  the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered.  But  the  magistrates  had 
received  no  definite  information ;  they  merely  warned  him  that 
they  had  news  from  Athens  that  a  plot  was  on  foot,  and  cautioned 
him  against  engaging  in  it.  At  nightfall  the  unsuspecting  pole- 
marchs entered  the  house  of  Phyllidas,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  it  is  said,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Athens,  bearing  a  despatch  for  Archias  which 
revealed  the  whole  plot.  But  the  doomed  man  thrust  the  paper 
unopened  beneath  the  pillow  of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Business 
to-morrow  " — an  expression  which  became  proverbial.  When  his 
guests  were  heavy  with  wine,  Phyllidas  introduced  the  conspirators, 
who  entered  the  house  shrouded  in  ample  robes,  and  with  their 
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faces  vi'ilcil.  Tliey  readied  the  supper-rooin  unsuspected,  and 
were  jjjroctcd  by  tlio  lialf-dninken  guests  as  the  womea  whom 
rhylliiliis  had  promised  to  introduec.  Then,  casting  aside  their 
disguise,  they  rushed,  dagger  in  hand,  on  the  polemarchs  and  slew 
them  with  rciieated  blows.  But  the  leader  of  the  oligarchs  still 
rcmiiiiied.  I^trtitiades  had  not  been  bidden  to  the  banquet  of 
Phyllidas,  and  was  spending  the  evening  at  home.  Pelopidasand 
three  more  riished  to  his  house  the  moment  that  the  polemarchs 
were  despatched,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  When  it  was  opened 
they  burst  in,  and  found  him  just  about  to  retire  to  rest.  Leon- 
t lades  was  prompt  and  active  ;  snatching  down  his  sword  from  the 
wall,  lie  leapt  to  the  threshold  of  his  bedroom  and  slew  the  first 
c(»nspirator  as  he  entered.  lie  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
others,  and  was  only  cut  down  by  Pelopidas  after  a  desiwrate 
Btrii<:^j;le. 

The  tyrannicides  now  ran  to  the  public  prison,  where  they  con- 
trived to  kill  tlje  jailor,  and  to  liberate  a  hundred  and  fifty  political 
Thebes  freed,  prisoners  who  were  lying  in  bonds  awaiting  their 
370  B.C.      xx\?\.    These  men  they  furnished  with  weapons,  and 
then  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  proclaiming  that  the  tyrants  were 
slain,    and   inviting  all    true   Thebans    to   take   up    arms    and 
join  them.     So  great  was  the  detestation  w^hich  the  rule  of  Leon- 
tiades  had  inspired,  that  the   citizens  came  out   in  hundreds  to 
join  tli'^  conspirators.     But  all  might  yet  have  gone  wrong  if  the 
Spartan  officers  in  the  citadel  had  kept  their  heads,  for  the  dis- 
orderly mob  of  Thebans  might  easily  have  been  dispersed  by  the 
fifteen  hundred  men  of  whom  the  garrison  consisted.     But  the 
harmosts,  instead  of  sallying  forth,  shut  the  gates  of  the  Cadmeia, 
and  contented  themselves  with  giving  shelter  to  the  fugitives  of 
the  oligarchic  party  w^ho  ran  to  seek  their  succour. 

When  the  morning  dawned  the  whole  city  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  several  thousand  men  were  already  mustering 
for  an  attack  on  the  citadel.  An  informal  public  assembly  had 
elected  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Melon  as  Boeotarchs,  and  voted  its 
approval  of  the  slaughter  of  the  previous  night.  Assistance  soon 
came  to  the  Thebans — the  exiles  from  Athens  joined  them,  volun- 
teers arrived  from  several  of  the  Boeotian  towns  of  the  anti- 
^iaconian  party,  and  two  of  the  Athenian  strategi  led  an  Attic  force 


the  wall.  The  Btormers  were  beaten  back,  but  their  fierceness 
seemed  to  increase  after  each  repulse,  and  the  harmosts,  who  were 
men  of  utter  incapacity,  lost  all  hope  of  ultimate  success.  After 
ihree  or  four  days  they  made  overtures  for  surrender,  which  were 
gladly  accepted.  Accordingly  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the 
dtadel,  leaving  their  friends  the  Theban  oligarchs  to  be  massacred 
by  the  mob,  and  took  the  ro£td  for  the  Isthmus.  At  Megara  they 
met  a  large  Peloponnesian  army  under  King  Cleombrotus,  which 
was  hastening  to  their  succour.  The  Spartans  were  wildly  enraged 
^th  the  officers,  who  had  made  such  a  feeble  defence  in  such  a 
strong  fortress  as  the  Cadmeia.  With  a  severity  which  can  hardly 
be  blamed,  they  put  to  death  two  of  the  hai'mosts,  and  sent  the 
third  into  exile. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  UPRISING  OP  THEBES,   379-371  B.C, 

Altiiouqii  Thebes  had  freed  herself  for  the  moment,  there  wM 
no  great  expectation  in  Greece  of  her  proving  able  to  defend  the 
liberty  A\c  had  regained.  Sparta  was  at  the  height  of  her  etrengtb, 
and  unvexed  by  any  other  enemy ;  if  Thebes,  with  Ck)rinth  Atheitf 
and  Argos  to  back  her,  had  proved  unable  to  overthrow  the 
Lacedaemonian  power  in  the  struggle  of  396-387  B.C.,  what  chanos 
was  there  of  her  success  when  she  plunged  into  war  without  the  aid 
of  even  her  own  Boeotian  neighbours  ? 

But  however  dark  tlieir  prospects  might  appear,  the  Tbebans 
were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end;  even  destruction  was 
preferable  to  submission  to  au  enemy  so  treacherous  and  hypo- 
critical as  Sparta.  Nor  was  the  war  so  desperate  as  it  seemed; 
at  this  moment  there  was  no  Lacedaemonian  general  who  possessid 
an  atom  of  military  genius  save  Agesilaus,  and  Agesilaus  was  now 
verging  on  old  age — he  had  reached  his  fifty-ninth  year — and  was 
no  longer  always  in  the  field.  Thebes,  on  the  other  hand,  happened 
to  have  at  her  disposal  the  two  most  brilliant  men  that  she  ever 
reared — a  happy  chance,  for  great  names  were  always  rare  in 
Boeotia.  The  first  of  tliese  was  Pelopidas,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  late  conspiracy — a  fiery  young  man, 
possessing  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  military  talent.  He  was 
a  brilliant  leader  of  cavalry,  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity  and 
prompt  at  delivering  a  sudden  blow.  From  his  first  campaign  he 
won  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  never  failed  to  make  them 
follow  wherever  he  might  lead.  But  first  among  his  merits  waa 
the  fact  that,  unlike  most  Greek  generals,  he  was  as  unselfish  as 
ho  was  brave,  and  never  refused  to  co-operate  zealously  with  a 
colleague,  or  to  carry  out  plans  which  were  not  his  own. 
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When  Athens  had  owned  Aristeides  and  Themistocles,  and  in 
another  generation  Cimon  and  Pericles,  those  great  citizens  had 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  opposing  factions,  and  done  much  to 
neutralize  each  other's  powers;  hut,  to  the  singular  good  fortune 
of  Thehes,  it  chanced  that  Pelopidas  was  the  hosom-friend  of  the 
warrior-statesman  Epaminondas,  the  best  man  that,^  , 
Boeotia  ever  reared.  If  Pelopidas  was  the  right  hand 
of  Thebes,  Epaminondas  was  her  brain.  He  combined  intellectual 
with  moral  excellence  to  a  degree  higher  than  was  reached  by  any 
other  Greek  statesman  in  any  age.  Pericles  only  can  fairly  be 
compared  with  him,  and  the  great  Athenian  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Tbeban  in  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies ;  for  while 
Pericles  worked  for  Athens  alone,  and  showed  no  great  regard 
for  Greece,  Epaminondas  was  as  zealous  in  what  he  wrought  for 
the  general  good  of  the  Hellenic  race  as  in  his  service  to  his  own 
native  city.  Moreover,'  Pericles  was  at  the  best  au  average  general, 
while.Epaminondas  showed  the  highest  military  skill,  and  revolu- 
tionized the  whole  art  of  war  among  his  countrymen.  Epami- 
nondas came  of  an  ancient  but  impoverished  family,  and  through 
all  his  brilliant  career  lived  a  life  of  honourable  poverty.  But 
though  poor,  he  had  acquired  the  best  culture  of  the  age ;  he  had 
studied  music,  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  without  becoming  vain, 
affected  or  unpractical.  No  Greek  was  ever  more  free  from  the 
▼ices  which  beset  the  statesman  ;  ambition  and  self-interest  never 
exercised  the  slightest  influence  on  his  actions.  His  sense  of  honour 
was  so  strong  that  he  even  refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
plot  which  freed  his  native  city,  because  it  involved  violence, 
treachery  and  assassination.  When,  however,  the  oligarchs  had 
been  slain,  he  was  the  first  citizen  of  Thebes  that  came  out  in  arms 
to  join  the  insurgents,  and  his  eloquent  pleading  drew  over  many 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  Uberty.  But  Epaminondas  was  not 
merely  just,  patriotic,  and  unselfish;  he  possessed  the  broadest 
political  ideas  of  any  Greek  statesman  that  ever  lived.  It  was  his 
aim  to  induce  all  the  Hellenic"  cities  to  live  together  in  unity,  with- 
out that  continual  strife  for  pre-eminence  and  domination  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  curse  of  the  race.  He  did  not  fight  in  order 
to  destroy  Sparta,  or  to  make  Thebes  mistress  of  an  empire ;  he 
only  desired  to  curb  the  former's  power  of  doing  harm,  and  to  place 
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liis  own  city  first  among  the  band  of  her  equals.  Indeed,  his  waot 
of  tliat  Bclfisli  and  a^i^grestiive  local  patriotism  which  characterized 
ttic  iiverii;j;c  Greek  was  the  one  thing  which  hampered  his  influence 
at  1  ionic.  The  Thcbans  sometimes  complained  that  he  loved 
]Irll:is  more  tlian  his  native  town;  and  though  the  taunt  was 
untrue,  it  serves  to  indicate  the  bent  of  his  character.  In  379  aa 
JOiKiiuiduMilas  was  merely  known  as  a  man  of  mark  and  a  friend  of 
frec-<loin ;  tliat  he  was  also  a  great  general  and  a  great  statesman 
the  history  of  tlie  succeeding  years  will  show. 

Tlii'lu*s  hud  been  liberated  late  in  the  year,  and  it  was  in  the 
very  dtptli  of  winter  that  King  Cleombrotus  led  into  Boeotia  a 
roloj^onnosian  army  hastily  raised  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
garrison  of  the  Cadmeia,  When  the  king  found  that  the  citadel 
hatl  fallen,  ho  displayed  great  irresolution.  After  penetrating  into 
the  Thcban  territory  and  stopping  there  sixteen  days  without 
oflcring  battle,  he  suddenly  disbanded  his  army  and  returned  home, 
leaving,  however,  a  force  of  several  thousand  men  to  protect 
'i'licspiac — the  most  friendly  to  Sparta  of  all  the  towns  of  Boeotia. 
This  <lotachment  was  commanded  by  a  rash  and  reckless  officer 
named  Sphodrias,  who  now  did  his  best  to  bring  trouble  on 
Sparta. 

The  Athenians  were,  on  mature  reflection,  much  frightened  at 
their  own  boldness  in  having  unofficially  aided  in  the  liberation 

Sphodrias*    ^^  Thebes.    To  disarm  the   wrath  of  Sparta  they 

attempt  on  punished  the  two  strategi  who  joined  the  Boeotians, 
®^^  and  endeavoured  to  clear  the  state  of  all  complicity 
in  their  actions.  Sphodrias  chose  this  moment,  when  Athens 
was  anxious  for  peace,  to  inflict  on  her  the  worst  of  insulti. 
He  formed  a  wild  scheme  for  surprising  the  city  by  nighty  and 
seizing  it  in  the  same  way  that  Phoebidas  had  seized  Thebes  five 
years  before.  Accordingly,  he  secretly  drew  his  men  down  to  the 
Attic  frontier,  and  made  a  forced  march  on  Athens.  But  his  manage- 
ment was  as  bad  as  his  intentions ;  daylight  surprised  him  when  be 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Thriasian  plain,  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
and  he  then  turned  ignominiously  and  retreated  to  M^ara.  But 
his  plan  stood  revealed,  and  roused  the  Athenians  to  the  wildest 
wrath.  They  reflected  that  there  was  no  use  in  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  a  city  whose  generals  were  capable  of  such  actSi  and 
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boldly  declared  war  on  Sparta.^    'JTius  Thebes  was  provided  with 
a  powerful  ally  in  her  hour  of  need. 

In  the.  early  summer  of  378  B.C.  the  ephors  prevailed  on 
Agesilaus  to  take  the  field.  The  old  king  gathered  a  large  army 
and  marched  to  crush  Thebes.  He  found  the  passes  Abortive 
erf  Cithaeron  guarded  by  a  mixed  force  of  Athenians  ^^^^Ki^' 
and  Thebans,  but  forced  a  way  through  with  his  usual  878-877  b.o. 
skill.  Descending  into  the  plain^  he  found  that  the  Thebans  had 
drawn  a  strong  line  of  entrenchments  along  their  frontier;  but 
this  hindrance,  too,  he  succeeded  in  passing,  and  so  penetrated  close 
to  Thebes.  But  the  enemy,  though  they  would  not  give  him  battle, 
hung  so  closely  on  his  heels  that  he  could  not  form  the  siege 
of  the  city,  and  finally  had  to  retire  with  nothing  accomplished. 
To  the  Thebans  this  year's  fighting  brought  one  cause  of  exultation : 
in  the  autumn  they  surprised  and  slew  their  old  enemy  Phoebidas, 
^Next  year  Agesilaus  reappeared  with  a  larger  army,  and  again 
forced  his  way  into  the  Theban  territory;  he  laid  it  waste  with 
the  utmost  barbarity,  felling  fruit-trees,  blocking  wells,  and  burning 
«very  building  in  the  district ;  but  once  more  he  was  unable  either 
to  make  the  Thebans  fight  or  to  besiege  their  city.  In  short,  as  a 
contemporary  remarked,  the  king  had  only  given  his  enemies  an 
instructive  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  and  done  them  no  material 
harm.  These  two  campaigns  lowered  the  prestige  of  Sparta  to  a 
vast  degree ;  her  best  general,  with  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus 
at  his  back,  had  proved  himself  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  a  foe  whom  he  had  expected  to  crush  at  the  first  encounter. 
Moreover,  on  his  return,  Agesilaus  met  with  an  accident  at  Megara 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  many  months,  and  so  shook  his 
health  that  for  several  years  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  field.^ 
CleomlGrotus  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  invasion  in 
376  B.C.,  but,  having  little  or  no  military  skill,  was  not  even  able 

^  Spbodrias  was  prosecnied  at  Sparta  for  his  action,  bnt  acquitted  on 
the  recommendation  of  Agesilaus,  who  now  (as  previously  in  the  case  of 
Phoebidas)  pleaded  that  the  offender  had  striven  to  do  his  best  for 
Lacedaemon. 

•  A  vein  in  his  leg  causing  trouble,  the  surgeons  opened  it ;  a  flow  of 
blood  followed,  and  was  not  staunched  till  he  fainted  with  weakness  and 
was  at  the  very  point  of  death. 


I  retamci!  wlUiant  having 
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t  bl  hmu  piusucating  a  aaval  wn 
ooBBH.  They  had  reaemd 
I  whb  Bynatium  twd  lUvilet 
■  bud  fijcmed  !ii  390  b.c^  aod  hid 
e  Chtw  SDil  Hitykit^v  t»j<^ 
I  of  (M>  »"**t1*f  icnnl  (o  fiiroish  ships  wit 
««i^  lar  a  ttttA  «■  ftjU|i»*w>i.s  wa  aivpoiQled  a  joint  haui 
••  ah  at  AAmm  aaft  A«rt  ihc  wn-.  Id  order  to  avtiid  lenOhil 
■Wolk^  ^marw^f  iW  CVnfedency  of  Delos,  the  DRicsoFtbl 
mm  («■<  w  itaini  i1  (nn  *■  tribote  "  <*Jf«t)  to  "  contributiuD* 
<»fc»afr<>.  Md  the  Alboiiua  sdenal;  Gwore  never  to  seod  Mt 
tkrwAlM  to  nf  |art  «f  Uw  lu^am.  The  coafederacj  iiltimaiv!; 
OHM  lo  Bvihcr  aMiatj  diiM,  hot  it  w^  Dcrcr  n  very  vigoraii 
haij ;  tk>  d&(»  had  ■  tekiiQ  dw  of  the  mnUticm  of  Allwti^ 
vhkk  B^*  tbam  *ck  te  pt«*UUi£  iil<ip«,  uid  slill  mora  unwlllin;; 
te  p«l  uifaj-  nto  Ife  aaninM  Inamry.  T>>etr  rantion  gnw  J* 
^^  nan  vafktd  trbn,  In  tb»  yntr  S7G  B.C.,  the  AtlietMa 
in[Melf  deTvtiteii  the  SfuiTttfi  JM 
off  KaxiS,  abd  rwv|<t  Ibe  ennay  out  of  the  Aegmi< 
Aft«r  tfabi,  ihp  iho^vf  fMn  Sparta  bAvlog  passed  awa;,  it  «U 
ctceodinfl;  JitBcalt  la  nlraet  either  shipe  or  contribations  fron 
the  a«b>lar«i]s.  Wbcn  Titnoliicas,  the  son  of  Conon,  ronodMi 
Ope  T/Uim  aai  euntd  itia  var  ioto  the  loDum  Sea,  he  affl 
fnsenUy  Woogkl  ta  a  suaikttill  for  sheer  WHot  of  mtiticy.  Yot  Ii) 
hkd  wcnml  nme  hrillnot  sownss,  hsTiii;  beaten  h  CmialUMi 
ii>Mt  (iff  the  AfanMnkm  ooa3t,aail  eslisted  Corcyrn  nnd  Cophallvnl* 
in  the  maritiiiK  league.  The  raiii[iai£D,  hoirerer,  was  rery  ooBtJjr; 
ilie  Alhenian  treasury  had  run  dry — even  after  the  nnpopn'w 
flpedient  t.f  a  slringenl  income'lax  had  been  adojil^d — sad  hardlf 
an  obol  could  be  eqaefXAJ  out  of  the  allies.  Alhous  now  cash) 
to  tbo  conclusioD  that  slie  had  done  enough  to  puDiGh  B[>3rtii  !er 
the  niledeed  of  S[>hodrias,  and  began  to  thisk  of  ooncludiog  pcfti* 
Thebes,  it  was  iirs©d,  had  shown  herself  quite  eapnble  of  defendiaj 
her  oivn  borders,  ftod  there  was  no  use  ia  protmotiag  the  war  ftf 
her  benefit.  Indeed,  tlie  Thebana  were  growing  quite  unpopuh 
■t  Atheuf,  owing  to  the  rigonr  with  wluch  they  wert  treating  tbvir 
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hbonra  of  tbe  smaller  Boeotian  towns.    After  the  retreat  oiT 
nnbrotoB  in  376  b.c.,  they  had  fallen  upon  the  TheTheba&s 
iocu  places  which  still  adhered  to  the  Spartan     ^^^ 
30.  After  Pelopidas  had  gained  a  battle  at  Tegyra,     374  B.a 
beaten  the  Laoonizers  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  in  the 
Id,  the  separatist  towns  had  fallen  one  by  one.    Thespiae 
ran     a  had  their  walls  destroyed,  while  Plataea  was  razed  to 
id,  and  its  inhabitants  driven  into  exile.    This  maltreat- 
<tf      \  Plataeans  ronsed  much  indignation  at  Athens,  where 
J  feeling  for  the  small  state  on  their  frontier  had  never 
1  since  the  day  of  Marathon.    Having  reduced  all  the  neigh- 
ng    towns    save  Orchomenus,    the  Thebans    now  formally 
Dngtituted  the  Boeotian  League,  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
thirteen  years  since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  assumed 
old  presidency  in  it.^ 
'J        S      bans  were  by  tliis  time  disgusted  at  their  ill  success 
.  bj        and  land,  and  frightened  by  signs  of  growing  discontent 
Dg  1  allies    in  Peloponnesus.     Accordingly     Abortive 

t       1  themselves  ready  to  treat  for  peace.    A^®**^**  874  b.o. 
vas  held  at  Athens,  and  terms  of  accommodation  drawn  up, 
on  those  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  providing  that  "  all 
J  should  be  free  and  independent."    This  formula  satisfied 

iverj  (me  except  the  Thebans,  who  wished  to  have  some  security 
;he  secession  of  the  cities  they  had  coerced  into  joining  the 
00      m  League.    Epaminondas,  who  was  acting  in  behalf  of  his 
TO  city,  would  not  sign  the  treaty ;  but  Athens  and  the  other 
Allied  powers  refused  to  back  up  his  demands ;  they  left  him  in 
lurch,  and  ratified  the  terms  of  peace,  thereby  leaving  Thebes 
alone  at  war  with  Sparta. 

But  the  treaty  was  destined  to  prove  not  partly  but  wholly 
abortive.  The  Athenian  admiral  Timotheus,  being  recalled  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  from  his  station  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  committed 
<m  his  return  voyage  some  acts  of  hostility  against  Zacynthus, 
a  Spartan  ally.  This  the  Spartans  highly  resented,  and  the 
Apella^  voted  **that  the  Athenians  had  done  injustice,  and  that 

^  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Plataea  and  the  other  places  fell  in 
874  B.C,  just  hefore  the  treaty,  or  in  373  B.C.,  just  after  it 
-*  The  Spartan  public  assembly  (see  p.  66).  -' 
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ikemT    Thn  new  conlLct, 
«■&  ^m  aM  o^aaa  ^  «tt  a^  p«t  *l^»ur ;  it  k&ud  tic  Um 

^^^     IVkKvaa.    !:*  tidif  inckleitt  w*»  tb«  sit^  c( 

a^  "fa  rfy.  ^J  ^;«i  •war  in  grau  dboMvrJiitf 
te  1MB  to  «a^*  m  1-MM  ■  fa^  nte-  IHikaaiM  whldi  •■ 
■Ail  1^  »  ■*■«  :te  |MM  C^n  &c.>.  Ii^icntM,  tlwiiih  t> 
*t»*^fcfcttih»-ai  fct.*i»il  thntulf  to  tltlaamia^a 
(Mi  a  MMBMte- ^  M  «  hN  k«4  lia  fcy  kad  n  lbs  CwkiUM 
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-n    lyi^rii   to  *  h»L    A  fc«  awb  abr  Oc  irn^^  kid  ba 

fate  BMotM,  aat  h;  tba  lafl^  i4^  t!«  C^fclKin,  tfa  Mioal  ntf& 
ku  by  ttenw^  lultfMb  ■!««  KwU  Bdlaa%  •!«»  to  lit 
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)fe.    Thus  be  was  able  to  reach  Leuctra  in  the  Thespian 
itory,  only  eight  miles  from  Thebes,  without  having  been 
tested  by  the  enemy.     Epaminoildas,  who  commanded  the 
BOtians,  had  been  expecting  him  to  appear  further  north,  and 
i  only  just  time  to  throw  himself  between  the  invaders  and 
Luebes.    The  armies  encamped  over  against  each  other  on  the 
lope  of  Helicon,  and  a  battle  was  obviously  imminent ;  the  best 
ince  of  success  seemed  to  lie  with  the  Spartans,  for  they  con- 
ably  outnumbered  the  enemy,^  and  knew  that  many  of  the 
troops  in  the  Boeotian  ranks  were  ill-afifected  towards  Thebes. 
.  Epaminondas,  indeed,  found  some  difficulty  in    inducing  his 
colleagues  the  Boeotarchs  to  consent  to  give  battle.    They  mis- 
ijnisted  their  army,  and  brought  forward  numerous  prophecies  and 
ins  which  portended  ill  success  to  their  arms.    Epaminondas 
•pa9  obliged,  like  Themistocles  before  Salamis,   to  turn  oracle- 
jDonger  himself.    A  divine  saying  promised  that  'Hhe  Spartans 
fhould  be  defeated  at  the  tombs  of  the  maidens ; "  and  he  ba4e  his 
colleagues  observe  that  they  were  drawn  up  near  the  graves  of 
two  Boeotian  damsels  who  had  once  slain  themselves,  after  having 
Buflered  outrage  at  the  hands  of  certain  Lacedaemonians.    This 
convinced  the  Boeotarchs;  but  Epaminondas*  own  confidence  lay 
not  in  prophecies,  but  in  his  own  military  skill.    He  had  grasped  a 
new  principle  la  the  art  of  war,  and  was  anxious  to  apply  it ;  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  other  manners  of  briDging  an 
army  into  action  beside  the  orthodox  method,  which  had  prevailed 
in  Greece  from  time  immemorial.    All  generals  had  been  wont  to 
arrange  their    hoplites  in  a    single    straight    line — generally  of 
nnifOTm  depth  from   end   to  end — to  place  what  cavalry   they 
possessed  on  the  flanks,  and  then  to  fling  the  whole  at  the  enemy's 
line,  aiming  at  striking  him  with  a  level  front  and  bringing  every 
man  into  action  at  the  same  moment.    Epaminondas  had  deter- 
mined to  try  a  new  system — modern  military  authors  would  call 
it  the  attack  en  echelon — which  he  had  himself  devised.      He 
would  strengthen  one  of  his  wings,  place  his  best  troops  in  it,  and 
launch  it  at  the  opposite  wing  of  the  enemy  before  he  set  his 
centre  in  motion ;  the  centre  again  would  start  a  little  before  the 

>  Plutarch  gives  Cleomhrotus  11,000  men ;  Diodoms  gives  6000  to  Epami- 
nondas.   But  these  figures  must  be  understated* 

2h 


ninaiiilng  \vin<;,  so  that  battle  wouM  be  joined  on  the  {X'int  where 
ho  w.is  strongest  long  before  the  weaker  part  of  his  army  had 
come  into  action.  If  tlie  leading  wing  were  victorious,  the  enemy 
woulil  hivi;  no  opiwrtiinity  of  retrieving  the  battle  in  any  other 
part  i)f  the  fiehl,  ami  would  be  in  a  hopeless  case,  even  although 
two-tliinls  of  his  army  wero  still  intact. 

This  was  the  principle  which  Epaminondas  was  abont  to  pat 
into  practice.     He  therefore  determined  to  strike  hard  at  the  right 
wing  of  the  liostilc  line, — in  which  he  knew  the  native  Spartans 
would  be  placed,  according  to  tho  ancient  usage  which  gave  them 
the  post  of  honour.     If  they  were  once  routed,  he  was  confident 
that  their  allies  would  not  stand  firm,  and  that  the  battle  would 
bo  j^aincd.     Accordingly  he  formed  his  own  left  wing  out  of  his 
Th«'ban  troops,  the  only  part  of  his  army  which  he  could  thoroughly 
trust.    They  were  ranged  in  a  massive  column,  no  less  than  fifty 
men  deep,  instead  of  the  usual  eight  or  twelve.  The  Boeotian  allies, 
who  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  any  very  zealous  service,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  line  formation,  and  formed  his  centre 
and   right   wing.     His  cavalry,  which  was  good  and   numerous, 
a«lvanccd  parallel  with  but  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  left  wing. 

King  Clcombrotus  was  as  anxious  to  fight  as  his  adversary, 
though  for  a  very  different  reason.  He  had  been  often  taunted 
for  mismanaging  his  campaigns  in  378  and  376  B.C.,  and  wished 
to  prove  that  want  of  fortune  and  not  want  of  courage  had  brought 
about  his  failure.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  the  usual  Greek  fashion, 
the  line  twelve  deep  from  end  to  end,  with  the  Laconian  cavalry 
on  tho  right  wing,  and  the  allied  cavalry  on  the  left.  He  himseli 
took  his  ix)st  in  the  middle  of  the  right  wing,  surrounded  by  the 
seven  hundred  native  Spartans  who  served  with  him,  and  flanked 
by  the  Laconian  Perioeci.  His  line  of  battle  stretched  out  at  each 
end  beyond  the  shorter  front  of  the  Boeotian  army,  and  seemed 
likely  to  surround  it  when  the  encounter  came. 

In  tho  early  afternoon  the  Spartan  commanders,  flushed,  it  is 
said,  with  wine  after  their  midday  meal,  led  down  their  army  into 

«  ^..    ^     the  plain.      The  Thebans  moved  out  to  meet  tliem 

Battle  of  ^ 

licuctra,     at  a  rapid    pace,  their  left  wing    far  in  advance, 

according  to  Epaminondas'  new  order,  of  battle.    The 

fighting  opened  by  a  cavalry  charge  on  the  extreme  left  flank, 
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by  which  the  Boeotian  horsemen  drove  the  Laconian  off  the  field* 
Then  the  heavy  column  of  Thehan  hoplites  came  into  action :  it 
bore  down  with  perfect  accuracy  on  the  point  where  the  king  and 
his  native  Spartans  were  stationed.  Tiie  first  shock  of  the  charge 
thrust  it  deep  into  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Gleombrotus  himself 
felly  and  was  borne  off  the  field  by  his  body-guard,  but  for  a 
moment  the  battle  stood  still.  The  Spartan  line  held  together 
like  iron,  and  would  not  give  back  a  foot,  while  the  Perioeci  beside 
them  began  to  close  in  on  the  flank  of  the  Theban  column.  This 
movement  was  checked  by  Pelopidas,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
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the  rear  of  the  Thebans,  in  command  of  three  hundred  chosen 
hoplites,  known  as  "the  Sacred  Band,'*  with  special  orders  to 
move  out  and  protect  the  main  body  in  case  of  any  such  attempt. 
Meanwhile  the  critical  moment  of  the  fight  had  come;  the 
Spartans,  though  they  fought  and  fell  every  man  in  his  place, 
could  no  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  the  massive  Theban  column, 
"  Give  me  a  step  more,"  cried  Epaminondas  to  his  men,  "  and  the 
day  is  ours !  "  With  one  final  heave  the  Thebans  burst  through 
the  enemy's  line,  and  rolled  it  up  to  right  and  left.  The  day  was 
won.    In  the  few  minutes  of  desperate  fighting  four  hundred  out 
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<if  the  EC  von  liiin-lrfti  Si«artan8  had  fallen,  including  nearly  eveiy 
olliccr  in  tlic  field.    Over  a  tlioiisand  Laconian  Peritjeci  lay  dead 
lics'ule  tliem,  and  the  remnants  of  the  right  wing  rolled  back  in 
cf»n fusion  tt) wards  the  Spartan  camp.    The  result  which  Epami- 
iioTidjiH  liad  foreseen  immediately  came  to  pass:  the  Peloponnesians 
in  tlic  centre  and  left  wing  of  Cleombrotus*  army  would  not  stand 
firm,  wlion  they  Faw  their  dreaded  masters  beaten  from  the  field. 
Alt}iini.;h  the  IJucotian  centre  had  hardly  come  into  touch  with 
them,  and  the  riglit  wing  was  still  some  way  off,  they  gave  ground 
and  retreated   in  pood  order  to   the  camp.      The   few  surviving 
Spartiin  ofiicers  tried  to  make  them  return  to  the  fight,  pointing 
out  that  they  tsti  11  outnumbered  the  Boeotians ;  but  they  utterly 
refused  tu  face  the  enemy  in  a  second  struggle.    Then  it  became 
necessary  to  acknowledge  the  defeat,  and  the  heralds  went  forth  to 
ask  from  Kpuniinondas  a  truce  to  bury  the  dead. 

Si)  tiidid  tlic  day  of  Leuctra,  the  first  battle  in  which  a  Spartan 
king  and  army  had  been  worsted  in  fair  fight  by  inferior  numhers 
in  tlic  open  field.  It  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  military  system 
whicli  lijul  ruled  in  Greece  down  to  that  day,  and  cast  the  whole 
fihric  of  the  Spartan  domination  in  ruins  to  the  ground.  Never 
again  was  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  muster  in  force  at  the 
command  of  its  buzerain  for  a  campaign  beyond  the  Isthmus,  nor 
a  king  of  the  race  of  the  Ilcraclidae  to  set  a  host  in  battle  array 
on  the  plain  of  Bocotia. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THEBES  PREDOMINANT  IN  OBEECE,   371-362  B.C. 

Thb  news  of  the  battle  of  Leiictra  set  all  Greece  in  commotion ; 
every  city  in  the  land  began  at  once  to  cast  about  and  revise  its 
policy  in  view  of  the  altered  aspect  of  affairs.  Sparta  sparta  after 
alone  affected  to  treat  her  defeat  as  one  of  the  ordi-  i«ewjtra. 
Dary  chances  of  war :  when  the  fatal  tidings  reached  the  city,  the 
Dphors  prohibited  all  public  signs  of  grief.  Tiie  festival  of  the 
Gymnopaidia  was  at  its  height,  but  they  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
interrupted.  When  they  sent  to  each  home  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  they  added  an  order  that  the  women  were  to 
refrain  from  open  lamentations.  Next  day  the  relatives  of  thosa 
who  had  been  slain  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  with  calm  and 
serene  countenances;  while  those  whose  sons  and  brothers  sur- 
vived hid  themselves  in  shame,  because  their  kinsmen  had  trans- 
gressed Spartan  custom,  by  escaping  with  their  lives  from  a  lost 
field.  A  few  days  later  the  ephors  called  out  an  army  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  force  in  Boeotia,  which  was  now  blockaded  in  its 
entrenched  camp.  To  provide  an  adequate  corps  of  Spartans  they 
were  obliged  to  send  into  the  field  every  citizen  up  to  fifty-eight 
years  of  age.  But  this  last  levy  of  Lacedaemon  was  not  fated  to 
fight,  for  they  met  their  friends  already  on  their  march  home,  and 
returned  with  them. 

Epaminondas  had  refused  to  allow  his  troops  to  storm  the 
camp  of  the  defeated  army.  Knowing  the  profound  discourage- 
ment which  pervaded  the  Peloponnesian  host,  he  preferred  to  allow 
it  to  break  up,  without  wasting  any  lives  in  further  fighting. 
Many  of  the  demoralized  allies  deserted  their  comrades  without 
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(leliiy ;  tlic  remainder  were  80  ill  disposed  that  the  Spartan  officers 
huinblud  themselves  to  ask  for  a  free  departure.  The  moment  that 
it  was  coiicetleil  they  slunk  off  by  night,  and  retreated  by  forced 
inarches  till  they  met  the  force  that  had  been  sent  out  to  succoar 
them. 

The  leniency  with  which  the  Theban  general  treated  the  enemy 
seems  to  have  been  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  fact  that,  just 
Jason  of     after  Leuctra  had  been  fought,    a   new  army  hid 
Pherae.      apjxjared  in  Boeotia.    This  force  belonged  to  Jason 
of  Pherae,  a  personage  whose  movements  had  of  late  grown  impr- 
tant.     The  great  but  faction-ridden  race  of  the  Thessalians  was 
for  the  moment  united  under  his  hand,  and  constituted  a  power 
whose  attitude  Thebes  was  bound  to  watch  with  the  keenest  vig:- 
laiice.     Jason  was  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  a  citizen  of 
Pherae,  named  Lycophron,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  his 
native  town  about  405  B.C.     When  he  died  he  left  his  princi|)ality 
and  his  large  army  of  mercenaries  to_4aaan,  who,  in  a  chequere-i 
and  eventful  reign  of  about  twenty  years,  gradually  rejiucfid-Bll 
Thessaly  under  his  sceptre.     In  373  b.c.  Pharsalus,  the  last  inde- 
pendent city  in  the  land,  fell  into  his  hands;  he  then  reorganized 
the  Thessalian  League,  which  had  long  been  a  mere  name,  and  had 
himself  formally  created  Tdgus,  or  generalissimo  of  the  confedera- 
tion.    By  his  firm  but  just  rule  he  bound  together  thirty  bickering 
cities  \nU)  a  powerful  federal  state.     When  united,  the  Thessalians 
were  the  most  numerous  race  in  Greece,  so  ere  long  Jason  could 
take  the  field  with  eight  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  hoplites, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  light  troops.     His  strength  was  very 
threatening  to  his  neighbours,  and  it  was  all-important  to  Thebes 
to  know  what  his  intentions  were  with  regard  to  the  war  with 
Sparta.     He  finally  declared  himself  on  the  Theban  sideband  when 
the  campaign  of  371  B.C.  opened,  set  out  southward,  announcing 
that  he  was  about  to  join  Epaminondas  ;  but,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  he  came  just  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Leuctra.     When  he 
arrive«l  he  refrained  from  attacking  the  Spartans,  and  advised  their 
free   dismissal.      His  army  was    so   large  and  his    intentions  » 
doubtful   that   the  Thebans  did  not  breathe    freely  till  he  had 
"doiJarted.     It  did  not  reassure  them  to  learn  that  on  his  return- 
march  ho  had  sacked  the  Phocian  town  of  Hyampolis,  and  seiwd 
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the  strong  fortress  of  Heraclea-TrnchiB,  thii  outwork  of  the  pass  of 
ThernwpylaB. 

Upcertaluty  aa  to  the  future  conduct  of  Jaaoa  kept  the  Theban 
goseravocDt  from  committing  itself  too  incautiously  to  the  proM- 
cutioD  of  the  war  with  Sparta.  For  tha  present  they  did  nothing 
more  tlian  make  things  sure  at  home.  Epaminoadas  marched 
Against  OrchomeDus,  which  had  clung  to  Sparta  to  the  last,  and 
then  against  Theapiae,  whoso  contingent  had  been  withheld  from 
the  army  that,  fought  at  Leuctra.  Both  places  submitted  ;  then 
the  Thebaiis,  incensed  at  the  disloyalty  to  Boeotla  which  each  of 
them  had  displayed,  talUed  of  putting  their  inhahitants  to  the 
Bword-  But  Epaminoudas  brought  his  countrymen  to  a  better 
mind;  Orchomenus  was  moroly  doiTived  of  its  walla,  and  the 
Thespians  were  banished  instead  of  slain.  Meanwhile,  the  states 
whicli  bordered  on  Boeotia  hod  taken  the  results  of  Lonctra  t4 
heart;  the  Pliocians,  Locriana,  Euboeans,  Aetolians  and  Acarna- 
iiians  all  concluded  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  Thobea, 
and  [>romised  the  aid  of  their  troojis  iu  the  next  campaign  against 
Sjiarta. 

At  one  city  only  were  the  Theban  ambassadors  received  ^rith 
coldness,  and  denied  a  friendly  hearing.  The  Athenians,  though 
they  had  go  lati^Iy  been  leagued  with  Thebes,  showed  marked  dis- 
gust at  the  complete  triumph  achieved  by  their  former  allies. 
1'bey  would  have  preferred  a  balauce  of  power  to  the  complete 
triumph  of  either  party. 

The  neit  year  (370  n,o,)  was  crowded  with  im|xirtaat  cventa 
both   in  the   Peloponnesus  and  in  Northtm  Grerce.     When  the 
spring  came  round,  Jaiion  of  Pherae  announced  his    jjurdsrol 
intention  of  ap]«ftring  at  Delphi  during  the  approach-        Jaion, 
ing   Pythian   festival.      Otitensibly   he   was    merely  '  ' 

about  to  do  sftorifioQ  to  Apollo  in  honour  of  the  union  of  Thessaly, 
and  countl'^GS  victims  were  collected  for  the  hecatombs  which  were 
to  mark  hts  gratitude  to  Heaven.  But  he  was  also  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  large  army,  and  the  stiitos  of  Central  Greece  were 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his  arrival.  The  Delphians  them- 
selves are  said  to  have  inquired  of  their  oracla"  what  they  were  to  do 
if  Jason  touched  the  temple-treasure;"  the  answer  came  that  "  thf 
god  himself  would  see  to  th«  matter,"    And,-  indeed,  Jason  never 
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rcAchcil  I\*Ipbi.  As  he  sat  in  state  at  Pherae  giying  audience  to 
))Otiti(incrs,  seven  young  men  approached  him  in  the  gaise  of  liti- 
gants, and  while  be  listened  to  them  sprang  npon  him  and  slev 
him  with  dajj'jjcr-thrusts.  His  throne  fell  to  his  brothers,  Poly- 
donis  and  Polyphron,  men  of  little  merit  or  distinction,  who  showed 
nu  Ri{:;ns  of  carrying  out  his  ambitious  schemes. 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponnesus  was  full  of  stir  and  change,  for  the 
ancient  Ktate-systcm  of  the  peninsula  had  at  last  broken  up,  and 

Anarchy  in  in  many  districts  at  once  local  autonomy  was  asserted. 
PeioponnesuB.  q'^o  Mantinoans  rebuilt  the  walls  which  had  been 
cast  down  in  385  B.C.  (see  p.  438).    In  Tegea  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  the  Laconizing   party  were  massacred  by  their   opponente. 
The  Elcians  took  the  field  to  conquer  the  small  neighbouring  states 
whom  Si)arta  had  prevented  from  falling  into  their  hands.    Ifl 
Arfjos  the  confusion  was  at  its  worst.     The  rival  factions,  how- 
ever, instead  of  combining  to  declare  war  on  Sparta,  fell  to  Wowb 
with  each  other;  the  olis;archic  party  was  crushed,  and  the  demo- 
crats began  a  scries  of  massacres,  in  which  no  less  than  twelve 
hun(lr(?d   citizens   were   slain  without  any  pretence  of  trial  or 
jnd;:;ment.     This  slaughter,  known  as  "the  reign  of  Club-law" 
(•<rfcwTtt\nr/i(Js),  was  the  worst  outbreak  of  mob-violence  ever  known 
in  Greece,  and  cost  more  lives  than  even  the  great  Corcyrean 
sedition. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Spartans  made  noYigoioas 
attempt  to  strike  down  their  revolted  allies,  before  help  from  the 
north  should  reach  them.  The  ephors  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  resources  of  Laconia  alone,  and  were  unable  to  put  more  than 
a  few  thousand  troops  into  the  field,  for  many  of  the  Perioed  were 
discovere<l  to  be  disaffected  and  untrustworthy.  So  great  was  the 
want  of  men,  that  the  survivors  of  Leuctra  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  full  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  forfeited  by  thdr 
flight  from  the  field ;  but,  as  King  Agesilaus  observed,  "on thisonf 
occasion  the  laws  must  be  allowed  to  sleep.**  Only  one  stroke  was 
attempted  against  the  rebel  states.  Agesilaus,  though  now  mzty- 
seven  years  of  age,  led  a  small  army  against  Mantinoa.  So  low 
were  the  spirits  of  the  Spartans  fallen,  that  he  was  considered  to 
have  done  well  when  he  drove  the  Mantineans  within  their  newly 
built  walls,  and  ravaged  their  territory. 
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Isblaied  revolls  of  Peloponnesian  towns  had  been  common 
enough,  and  if  the  rising  of  370  b.o.  had  been  like  those  of  421 
and  395  b.c.,  Sparta  might  have  hoped  for  better  y^^^^^^^^j^ 
days.  But  the  rebel  towns  of  Arcadia  now  showed  MevaiopoUs. 
a  disposition  which  they  had  never  before  exhibited ; 
instead  of  striking  for  local  independence,  they  began  to  federate 
themselves.  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  acting  for  once  in  union,  joined 
with  well-nigh  all  the  smaller  states  in  the  land  to  revive  the 
mcient  Arcadian  League,  which  had  practically  ceased  to  exiat 
3ver  since  Sparta  became  the  ruler  of  Peloponnesus.^  Nor  was  the 
inion  merely  formal;  the  tribes  and  cities  resolved  to  sacrifice 
;heir  local  ties,  and  to  join  in  building  a  federal  capital,  which  all 
should  acknowledge  as  the  centre  and  pledge  of  Arcadian  unity. 
A.  spot  was  chosen  in  the  valley  of  the  Helisson,  a  tributary  of  the 
^Ipheus,  in  the  largest  and  most  fertile  plain  of  the  land,  and 
;here  the  ground-plan  of  a  spacious  city  was  marked  out,  by  a 
3ody  of  commissioners  chosen  equally  from  the  various  states. 
They  named  it  Megalopolis,  "  the  great  city,"  as  an  augury  of  its 
future  strength  and  power.  Within  it  place  was  assigned  for 
settlers  from  various  parts  of  Arcadia,  while  the  Parrhasian  tribe— 
within  whose  boundaries  it  was  built — were  invited  to  remove 
thither  en  masse.  For  the  future  government  of  the  country,  it 
was  provided  that  a  numerous  delegation  from  each  city  should 
assemble  from  time  to  time  at  Megalopolis,  to  settle  all  federal 
business :  this  body  was — unhappily  for. the  future  of  the  league- 
made  of  unwieldy  size,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  in  number.  In 
addition,  a  federal  army  and  revenue  was  established ;  the  states 
agreeing  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  five  thousand 
hoplites,  called  the  Epariti,  as  a  standing  force.  Two  only  of  the 
Arcadi&n  states  adhered  to  Sparta  ^and  refused  to  come  into  the 
league — Heraea,  whose  former  prominence  in  Western  Arcadia  was 
overshadowed  by  the  new  capital ;  and  Orchomenus,  who  cherished 
an  ancestral  hatred  for  tlie  Mantineans.  Isolated  in  the  midst  of 
their  federalist  neighbours,  these  states  had  much  ado  to  preserve 
their  independence. 

*  It  must  have  existed  in  some  purely  formal  fashion  till  about  430  B.C., 
as  coins  are  found  bearing  its  title  down  to  that  date,  though  it  is  never 
mentioned  in  history  after  the  second  Messenian  war,  644  b.c.  (see  p.  78). 
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In  the  late  Hummer  of  370  ac,  when  Central  Greece  had  heen 

freed  from  all  danger  of  disturhance  by  the  death  of  Jason  of 

X    minondaa  P^*®™<'>  Epaminondas  led  down  into  the  Peloponnese 

in  Peiopon-  a  great  army,  where  Locrians,  EuboeanSy  Fhociani, 
ne«u8. 370  B.C.  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,.^  ^^  Thehes  served  nde  by 

side  with  his  Boeotian  troops.  His  arrival  served  to  show  which 
HtatcR  had  finally  broken  with  Sparta,  and  which  were  still  resolved 
to  hold  with  their  old  suzerain.  The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and 
Arrives  at  once  joined  him  in  arms;  the  Achaians  preserved  an 
im|xi8sivc  neutrality :  only  the  people  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Epidannu, 
Ilennione,  and  Phlius  shut  their   gates,  and  maintained  their 

« 

loyalty  to  Sparta. 

Kpaniinondas  had  resolved  not  to  waste  time  in  reducing  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  but  to  march  straight  on  the  enemy's  stronghold 
in  th()  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  bring  the  war  to  a  close  \(f 
cmshing  the  Lacedaemonians  or  forcing  them  to  accept  terms 
of  peace,  'i'hc  Argives  PHeians  and  Arcadians  joined  him  at 
Mantinea,  and  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  at  once  taken  in  hand. 
Not  less  than  seventy  thousand  men  set  out  on  the  expedition; 
it  was  the  largest  army  that  Greece  had  seen  since  the  muster 
at  Plataca  in  470  B.C.  The  season  was  late,  and  Epanunondaa^ 
legal  term  of  office  as  Boeotarch  was  just  at  its  end;  but  his 
colleagues,  persuaded  by  Pelopidas,  agreed  to  continue  the  campaign 
under  his  leadership,  and  to  allow  him  the  glory  of  ending  the 
work  which  he  had  begun  at  Leuctra. 

The  situation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  now  apparently  hope- 
less. Sparta  was  a  long  straggling  town,  unprotected  by  wall  or 
Fiffhtinff  at  ditch ;  she  was  cut  off  from  her  few  remaining  allies, 
Bpaxta.  unable  to  put  two  thousand  citizens  into  the  field — 
so  low  had  the  number  of  the  Spartiates  sunk — uncertain  e?eB 
how  far  she  might  depend  on  her  own  Perioeci,  and  assailed  by 
foes  who  had  the  grudges  of  many  generations  to  satisfy.  Never- 
theless the  ephors  showed  no  signs  of  yielding;  once  more  they 
gave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Agesilaus,  and  bade  him  do  hia 
best.  Amid  the  wailing  of  the  women,  "  who  had  never  before  seen 
the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp  fire,'*  the  last  army  of  Lacedaemon 
«vas  put  into  the  field.  The  old  king,  in  spite  of  the  risk  of 
•.iv>]iion,  promised  freedom  to  every  Helot  who  ahoold  take  up 
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»  Ua  abe  rtmnwnd  tiwipt;  be  eatled  out  such  of 

J  (rere  faithfiily  contriyed  to  gather  round  him  some 

f         torcf  sent  from  Corinth  and  Orchomenus,  and 

as  Day  benmd  barricades  thrown  across  the  outlets  of  the 

n*     Bedsting  with  equal  firmness  the  counsels  of  the  timid^ 

I  e  him  make  peace,  and  of  the  desperate,  who  wished  to  sally 

c    .  the  Spartan  race  in  a  new  Thermopylae,  he  maintuned 

a  defennTe  position.     Epaminondas  circled  round  the 

PB,  looking  for  an  unguarded  entry,  but  every  street  bristled 

W  rs,  and  ^hen  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  in,  near  the 

le  or  the  Dioscuri,  he  met  with  a  bloody  repulse.    Impressed 

tue  courage  of  the  enemy,  or  perhaps  unwilling  to  '*  put  out  one 
of  ilie  eyes  of  Greece,"  the  Theban  passed  on  down  the  Eurotas 
valley  without  delivering  a  general  assault  on  the  town.  Burning 
TiHage  after  village  of  the  Perioeci,  he  finally  came  to  the  sea,  and 
destroyed  Gytheum,  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Spartans.  Then 
taming  north-westward,  he  crossed  Mount  Taygetus  and  passed 
OB  into  Messenia. 

H«e  he  had  a  long-projected  task  to  execute.  Before  the 
invaaion  began,  he  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  rescuing 
Messenia  from  the  Spartan  yoke  and  re-establishing  s^ixxL^ation  of 
its  ancient  independence.  He  had  summoned  to  his  Mesaene 
side  the  descendants  of  the  Messenians  who  had  been  driven  by 
Lysander  from  Naupactus  (see  p.  409),  and  even  those  of  the 
earlier  exiles  who  had  settled  in  Sicily  (see  p.  231).  Now  he  was 
able  to  ful61  his  promise :  marching  to  Mount  Ith5m^,  the  ancient 
sanctuary  and  citadel  of  the  land,  where  Aristodemus  had  fortified 
himself  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
city  on  its  southern  slope,  and  marked  out  the  walls  of  an 
Acropolis  on  its  summit.  The  Helots  rose  in  arms  to  join  their 
exiled  brethren  who  had  returned  from  the  west,  and  all  united 
to  hail  Epaminondas  as  the  founder  of  a  new  nation.  Messene 
became  the  sister-town  of  Megalopolis,  and  exhibited  a  strength  and 
vigour  to  which  the  Arcadian  city  never  attained.  From  the  first 
the  new  foundation  completely  served  its  purpose ;  the  power  of 
Sparta  now  stopped  short  at  Mount  Taygetus,  and  the  old  masters 
of  Messenia  were  never  able  even  for  a  moment  to  reconquer  the 
lands  of  their  revolted  serfs. 
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T.'i!  F-r  i:z  :•'  3-':'  x:r.  vu  alreftdy  at  hand  vlieii  I 
r-::.~:  '-  i' -zl  :.  f  I't:i  T»:£De&Ba  cxpedisicn.    He  had  i 
Mil." "_   •.!i*    t'Ci-  z^rzL   ic  iif  vSce  by  nearly  :      ■  n 
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A  :>::.*,.   u   ^f    :.fcTf  slrebir  sieadoned,  had   receifsd  i 
r.i.*-Lv.  L.::\r:..:  ;'l»  i,««-5  of  lie  battle  of  Leuctia;  but  waBm 
*...«^.    -^.  ::■■-;•.  *»'ie  r.^r'ix  ^^ear  at  the  socoen of  hff  1 
iiTiu-Tk       :.    :s.  It  t:^  i-:-:  exrccsed  that  her  envy  w     I  Ini 
:.*■:  Ill;  rcskiii^  z-z  all  her  recent  tiea^  and  j( 
'i :  --:  .'  ■       ■:  r  :.:.:.•  .-A^ist  :•:  5;anju    Seen,  nerertheleH,  wii 
>.  :•  f  :L^t    LliiT  *.:  ir!iT.virlir  inriin  to  induce  thePelopo 

:■?  :.   :' -rz^  i  l-.trjr  ■::  2r':::ralSy  instead  of  joining  the  T 
L  .  11?:.  ri:  -i^-.~  Txt  lie  cfc^sire  step  of  reodnoga  Sp 
: :_  rjLi-  - : . :  1  ::snf  : ;  i-r^j  for  help.    All  the  eld  plees  that  1       i 
:  -..;•:  .1  i  ;.ii  ..:  r^:^:5  j-s:  a  hundred  years  before  (lee  p.aK»3) 
-  :  r;  :.I .  -  r;  1  : ;  r.". :  re  :ir  j-iv  o;  the  Athenians^  and  fill  upon ; 
-:  - .   . :  r  :  --r.     Tlz  E.-rlerj  oy  a  large  majcvity  voted  an  alluu 
•3.":.  >:.-::!.  :.- 1  I:ll:ra.£& — low  well  adranced  in  yean^bol 
■..:::  :i>r  :if  r.;!i — wis  M-nnaisaOTed  t3  lead  an  Athen 
T .:::-:  L :  :  i : :  ilf  ?:  1 .  r»:  -i;e>;:5.     The  tenns  of  aooommodati 
S:.i::s.  :i  :r--;r  :.  niirk  ile  absolute  equality  of  the  two  <         X- 
■.:  r  T^.Tf  r?*  r:i.:"i:i.->i  :'-:-  absurd  provision  that  the  oommi      oi 
:.  ^-c  :':r:-:>.  :>::'l  :t  s^a  aii  land,  should  be  entrosted  H     f 

:■:  >p*r:i-  A-i  A:'ir-:i-  o5cers  at  intervals  of  five  days. 

7::?  5:reriz:h    ::   ihe   Lew  treaty  was  put  to  the  test  i 
H^uziin.'-iiLs  se:  cu:  f:r  a  second  invasion  of  PelopoDneeai 
sjk&siTirsdu  sur^mer  cf  369  B.C.,  about  three  months  af 

Tf-^~*       exclusion  of  his  first  raid.    The  allies  res 

3d»B.c.      e:2ieavour  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Isfchm       ij 
him.    AcA>?n:ir.g>  they  basiUy  repaired  the  old  lampart  wn 
ran  fr:=i  se.i  to  sei,  and  set  themselves  to  guard  the  two 
which  lei  to  it,  the  Athenians  holding  the  eastern  path  a 
the  gii'.f  of  Aegina,  the  Lacedaemonians  the  western  one 
«hore  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  But  Epaminondas,  by  a  skilful  a 
nci^a  in  the  dusk  of  dawn,  completely  broke  through  the  1 
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8    rtan  side,  and  made  his  way  into  the  penioBula.     The 

tans  Argives  and  Eleiana  marched  up  to  join  him,  and  their 

d  army  laid  siege  to  Sicyon,  one  of  Sparta's  few  remaining 

That  city  ere  long  opened  its  gates  to  them ;  hut  they  were 

Buccessful  in  an  attempt  on  Epidaurus,  and  suffered  a  decided 

rse  when  they  attempted  to  take  hy  surprise  the  great  and 

ong  city  of  Corinth.    Here  Epaminondas  was  brought  to  a 

dstill;  the  enemy  refused  to  give  battle,  but  were  yet  so 

ng — ^they  had  just  been  reinforced  by  some  mercenary  troops 

by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse — and  so  firmly  based  on  the  fortress 

their  rear,  that  they  could  not  be  neglected.    Heuce  the  summer 

by  without  any  decisive  event,  and  all  that  Epaminondas 

d  gained  was  the  possession  of  Sicyon,  and  the  security  that 

Bsene  and  Megalopolis  might  finish  their  walls  unmolested, 

lile  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  employed  in  the  north.   On  his 

a  home  he  was  coldly  received,  and  not  re-elected  Boeotarch.* 

Tiie  next  year  saw  Thebes  engaged  in  a  new  series  of  complica- 

£kms,  which  distracted  her  attention  from  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus, 

I  caused  her  to  strike  less  vigorous  blows  against  idaain 

Dparta  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done.  Polyphron  Thesaaiy, 
and  Polydorus,  the  brothers  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  had 
met  with  violent  deaths,  and  their  place  was  now  held  by  their 
kinsman  Alexander.^  The  new  tyrant  was  not  destitute  of  ability, 
but  he  was  so  reckless  and  savage  that  he  soon  shattered  the  con- 
federacy which  Jason  had  taken  so  many  years  to  organize.  The 
nobles  of  Larissa  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  called  in  the  King  of 
Macedonia  to  their  help,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  Mace- 
donian troops  were  seen  within  the  borders  of  Hellas.  Other 
towns  summoned  Thebes  to  their  aid.  Disregarding  their  old 
alliance  with  Jason,  the  Thebans  sent  an  army  across  Mount 
Othrys,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Thessaly.  Pelopidas,  who  was  in 
command,  drove  the  Macedonians  from  Larissa,  and  compelled  the 
tyrant  of  Pherae  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  cities 
which  had  revolted  from  him  (368  b.c.).    But  this  interference  was 

•  His  enemies  accused  him  of  having  spared  the  flying  Spartans  in  the 
fight  at  the  Isthmus,  when  he  might  have  slain  them  all — a  charge  rather 
to  his  credit  than  otherwise. 

*  Son-in-law  of  Jason  and  also  a  distant  relative. 
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8  he  marched  again  into  Thessaljj  and  in  a  few  daya 
a  Alexander  to  anch  atraita  that  he  aarrendered  Pelopidaa 
aai^ed  for  terma  of  peace  (winter  of  368-7). 

leaolt  of  the  ^Tearlesa  Battle"  raiaed  the  Spartana  from 

liopeleaB  dejection  Into  which  they  had  fallen  ainoe  Leuctra, 

x>Qraged  them  to  persevere  with  the  war.  p^iopidM«e 

were  also  buoyed  up  by  hopea  of  aid  from  •»■••  w^B^ 

fcHT  Anobarzanesy  satrap  of  the  Hellespont,  had  just  seat 

a  sum  of  money  and  two  thousand  mercenary  troopa.    But 

expectations  from  this  quarter  were  not  fulfilled;  in  the 

1       the  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas  as  ambassador  to  Susa,  and 

the  Great  King  to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  Sparta 

\  r  it  to  themselves.    The  sending  of  this  embassy  waa 

ot  tDe  few  unworthy  steps  taken   by  Thebes  during  her 

mony ;  for  she  utilized  the  favour  of  king  Artaxerxes  II.  by 

Ecmg  him  to  issue  a  rescript,  in  which,  as  guarantor  of  the 

of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  he  presumed  to  dictate  to 

•  U       B,  and  commanded  the  Arcadians  to  relinquish'  their 

)ns  against  Elis,  the  Lacedaemonians  to  acknowledge  the 

idence  of  Messene,  and  the  Athenians  to  lay  up  their  war- 

y.    Naturally  the  states  concerned  disr^arded  these  commands ; 

^  aa  Antiochus  the  Arcadian  indignantly  remarked,  *'  the  Great 

JK.i       has  an  infinite  number  of  bakers,  cooks,  cup-bearers,  and 

door-J     pers,  but  of  men  fit  to  face  Greek  hoplites  not  one."    But 

th<  Artaxerxes  was  weak  and  far  away,  the  Thebans  were 

;  and  near  at  hand,  and  their  arms  were  ready  to  support  the 

terms  of  the  rescript. 

In  367  B.C.  Epaminondas,  now  again  Boeotarch,  made  his  third 
inroad  into  Peloponnesus.    Concerting  measures  with  the  Argives, 
he  forced  the  lines  of  Corinth  by  a  joint  attack  from  Bpaxninonda* 
outside  and  from  within.    Then  marching  into  Achaia    m  Achaia, 
he  induced  its  cities — who  had  hitherto  been  neutral 
— to  join  the  Theban  alliance,  on  the  understanding  that  their 
internal  constitution  should  not  be  meddled  with.    The  Theban 
government,  however,  broke  these  terms,  and  sent  garrisons  and 
harmosts  into  the  towns,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Epami- 
nondas.   This  ill-faith  had  its  deserts,  for  the  Achaians  soon  rose 
in  arms,  drove  out  their  garrisons,  and  joined  the  Spartana  aa 
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zeal' HIS  allk's;  thus  the  results  of  the  campaiga  of  367  B.c.  were 
(lit inly  w.isttil.  Hut  the  Thcbans  were  perhaps  c30soled  by  a 
,  f>>:t<iii;iit:  ch.'iiii'o,  which  cnablcil  them  in  the  same  autumn  to  seize 
(hnj.iis,  the  fruiitier  town  of  Attica,  on  the  Euboic  strait — a  place 
i(V(T  which  liuiotian  and  Athenian  had  waged  countless  conflicts. 

'i'liis  1<^*:8  greatly  irritated  the  Athenians,  who  called  on  their 

IVli'lKiiinctfian   allies  to  aid  them  to  recover  Oi-5pus;    hut  the 

Si'artans  and  Corinthians  had  too  much  to  occupy 

Ponce  of  *  " 

ct,iinth.      thvrii  at   home,  and  refused  to  stir.     Their  apathy 

3CiQ  li  C 

]*r(tv(ik('d  the  Athenians  into  a  treacherous  attempt 
tt)  stize  the  AcrojM.»lis  of  Corinth,  which  met  with  a  well-deserved 
fail  tire.  'I'hc  incident,  however,  so  frightened  the  Corinthians  that 
thry  retired  from  the  war,  obtaining  from  Thebes  terms  which 
allowed  them  to  preserve  neutrality.  Their  neighbours  of  Phliiu 
autl  Ki»idaiirus  at  once  followed  their  example. 

&il>arta  would  have  felt  the  defection  of  Corinth  very  deeply,  if 

lahe  ha«l  not  succeeded  in  replacing  her  by  Elis,  a  yet  more  powerful 

,^,.     allv.    The  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  after  four  years! 

"War  of  Ells  "  *  ^ 

unci  Arcadia  bickering  about  their  frontiers,  had  at  last  broken 
into  open  war.  As  Arcadia  was  violently  hostile  to 
Si)arta,  the  Eleians  immediately  made  peace  and  alliance  with  thai 
power.  This  somewhat  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  the  friends  of  Thebes — Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messcne — ^being 
no  longer  nuieh  more  powerful  than  her  enemies — Achaia,  Elis, 
Lacedaemon.  The  first  conflicts  of  the  new  war,  however,  were 
decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  Arcadians,  and  next  year  they  felt  them- 
selves so  strong,  that  they  ventured  on  an  action  which  had  not 
been  attempted  since  the  days  of  Pheidon  of  Argos,  three  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Olympic  festival,  and  the 
usual  nuiltitudo  had  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  Greek  world 
to  attend  the  great  celebration.  When  the  opening  day  drew 
near,  the  Arcadians  marched  down  the  Alpheus  valley,  and 
seized  Olympia,  proclaiming  that  they,  and  not  the  Eleians, 
should  for  the  future  preside  over  the  games.    This  roused  Elis 

Battle  of     ^°  ^^"^y »  *^®  whole  force  of  the  state,  strengthened 

Olympia,     by  voluntccrs    from    Achaia,  moved    on   Olympia. 

where  they  found  a  large  Arcadian  and  Argive  srmy 

walticg  to  oppose  them.     In  the  midst  of  the  festiyal— '*  the 
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chariot-race  was  over,  and  the  wrestlers  were  contending  between 

the  stadium  and  the  altar  " — the  Eleians  burst  into  the  sacred  pre- 

billets,  driving  the  routed  Arcadians  before  them.    But  the  latter 

rallied  among  the  buildings,  casting  missiles  from  the  porticoes  and 

from  the  roof  of  the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  and  at  last  brought  the 

jBleians  to  a  standstill.     Next  day  the  conflict  was  renewed,  the 

Arcadians  defending  themselves  behind  barricades  composed  of 

the  costly  tents  and  booths  which  the  holiday-making  public  had 

erected.     They  finally  drove  off  the  enemy,  and  completed  the 

interrupted  festival ;  but  no  blessing  rested  on  a  triumph  which  the 

majority  of  the  Hellenes  regarded  as  sacrilegious,  since  the  Eleians 

-were  the  rightful  guardians  of  the  sanctuary. 

\     To  maintain  their  hold  on  Olympia,  and  protect  the  subjects  of 

Elis  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  league,  the  Arcadians  found 

themselves    compelled    to   keep  their   standing  army,   the   five 

thousand  Epariti,  continually  in  the  field.     This  cost  so  much 

money  that  the  finances  of  the  confederacy  gave  out,  and  in  a 

moment  of  need  the  generals  laid  hands  on  the  temple  treasure  at 

Olympia,  and  expended  much  of  it  on  pay  and  warlike  stores.  The 

majority  of  the  federal  council  voted  approval  of  the  measure,  but 

several  states— chief  among  them  the  great  town  of  Mantinea — 

refused  to  condone  the  sacrilege.    Thus  strife  arose  in  Arcadia.    The 

council  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  the  magistrates  of  Mantinea, 

on  which  that  city  shut  its  gates  against  the  troops  of  the  league. 

Public  opinion,  however,  was  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  Man- 

tineans,  that  the  majority  submitted,  and  not  only  acknowledged 

their  fault,  but  actually  made  peace  with  Elis,  restoring  Olympia 

and  relinquishing  all  claims  to  its  guardianship  (363  b.c.). 

I    The  Arcadians  concluded  this  peace  without  asking  or  obtaining 

the  consent  of  their  allies  of  Thebes,  although  they  had  Boeotian 

troops  serving  in  their  midst.     This  slight  was  deeply  felt  by  the 

Thebans ;  even  the  equably-minded  Epaminondas  denounced  it  as 

little  better  than  treachery.     But  their  indignation  carried  them 

into  unjustifiable  lengths;  a  Theban  officer,  conspiring  with  the 

magistrates  of  Tegea,  seized  and  threw  into  prison  a  number  of  the 

notables  of  Mantinea  and  other  places,  who  were  visiting  Tegea  for 

a  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  with  Elis.     The  prisoners 

,  were  soon  released,  but  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  reparation 

2    r 
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i.i:.it-  t...  ;.iti ,  lor  ^^.lntillca  maile  peace  with  Sparta  and  broke 
iiA.iv  |!i  i;i  ilii-  Arra«li.iu  Lcaj^uc. 

'li...-  K\'A<  -lartinl  ilio  Tht'bius,  and  roused  them  into  sending  a 
j.:«;ii  :i:i!iy  iiii.t  I\-l'i|H>iniesns  in  the  ni-xt  spring.      Epaminondas 
<<i.>  •    \\\  ii-  ii-a<i('il  it.  but  his  old  cuUi'aguo  was  no  longer  at  his 
.«•;.:.■ :  IVi-'pi-l  IS  ii.iii  riHi'ij  in  baitle  a  few  months  bt?fore.      For  the 
ii...i  linn-  A'.  xainliT  nf  IMwrae  had  come  into  conflict  with  Thebes, 
.■iii'i  lM<'ii-ii>,  I'liriiiiu  to  avcn;;c  the  i)ersonal  insults  the  tyrant 
\.\\  \  Ml  u]"-ii  i.iiu  in  ."ii'iS  n.c'.,  had  obtained  permission  to  lead  iLe 
;iti:i.  Iv  !ip.  M  h:in.     As  his  army  left  the  jj^ates  of  Thebes  an  eclipse 
c  i-.iirn- 1,  a:.ii  ti.i*  sontiisayers  forbade  the  expedition  to  proceed. 
I'liaMi'  ti»  jci   I  lie  men  to  follow,  Pelopidas  rode  off  almost  alone 
ti>  'r!ii>saly,  and  snmmuned  the  subjects  of  Alexander  to  revolt 
a„'aiM>t   tliiir  nia>ier.      The  moment  that  he  had  been  joined  by  a 
Irw  tii"'i-aijil  \\\M\\  \\\>.  marched  to  attack  Plierae.     The  tyrant  met 
l.i:n  at   rynfsi'ci.halao,  with  a  great  army  of  mercenaries  wbicli 
(i-t'iii  <l  I  ill"  ri'nr  of  the  insurgents.     But  the  vigour  of  Pelopiiias 
i-.irri.'.l  all  U't'.Tu  it;  he  broke  the  enemy,  and  was  pressing  thcra 
hard  wlifu  ho  oaM.L^ht  si;;ht  of  Alexander  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
^'■lur.is.     l-'ur^'ottin^  the  duty  of  a  general,  Pelopidas  sprang  f'"" 
ward   to  cut  the  tyrant  down,  but  he  was  encom- 

Donth  of  ^  '  ,  /.  1    ■ 

rt>!>vKi:i8.     passed  and  slain  before  his  followers  could  force  their    | 
304  B.C.      ^^..^^.  ^^^  j^.^  j^^l^^^     rj,j^g  Thessalians  mourned  him  as    ] 

tlio  t'l'iiiiihr  (^f  tlioir  liberty,  and  buried  him  with  great  pomp  on  the 
Mine  i)f  liis  hist  victory.  Alexander  was  stripped  of  all  his  p*- 
s'.■s^^il»ns  save  IMnrae,  and  reduced  to  impotence;  shortly  aficf 
vvards  lie  was  murdcrod  by  his  wife  and  his  brothers-in-law. 

l'(»r  the  Pclopounusian  campaign  of  3G2  B.C.  both  sides  mustert*! 

ill  uroar  strength.     Ki»aminondas  crossed  the  Isthmus  with  a  gre;it 

Kpaminoncias'host  of  r)O0()tians,  Thessalians,  and   Euboeans,  »'•" 

invasion  of  ^^'^'^^  J^^^^^^^  ^"^  Xcmoa  by  the  full  force  of  Argos.  Th(» 
Peiopoiinesus.  turning  west,  he  picked  up  the  contingents  of  th'? 
Arcaaiaii  League  and  !Messcne,  and  advanced  with  thirty  tboU" 
sand  men  to  Tegca.  In  that  ^x^sition  he  lay  between  Sparta  a^^" 
Imt  U'-w  allies  the  ^Mantineans,  and  forced  them  to  communicate-* 
with  enoli  other  by  circuitous  and  diflicult  mountain  ways.  U"^^' 
over,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved  to  succour  Mantinea;  tliO' 
I'lacel  the  a.;ed  Agosilaus  once  more  in  command,  and  despatch*-''' 
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I  with  their  whole  available  force  to  join  their  allies.  On  this 
rement  Epaminondas  had  calculated.  When  he  heard  that 
isilaas  was  well  started  on  his  long  inarch,  he  broke  up  his 
ip  at  Tegea  and  pounced  upon  Sparta.  He  was  within  an  ace 
taking  the  city  without  a  blow,  "  like  a  nest  when  the  parent- 
Is  are  away,"*  but  his  clever  combination  was  frustrated  by 
ichery.  A  deserter  left  the  Theban  camp  by  nigbt  and  reached 
aus,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  whole  scheme,  ^he  old  king 
d  back  at  full  speed,  and  by  superhuman  exertions  reached 

ta  just  before  the  enemy  arrived.    Now,  as  >^  second  attack 
\  B.C.,  he  occupied  the  main  outlets  wiUi  troops,    onsparta, 
I  stood  on  the  defensive.    Epaminondas,  attacking 
eral  points  at  once,  succeeded  in  thrusting  one  column  as  far  as 

market-place ;  but  as  the  others  were  repelled,  he  was  forced  to 
hdraw,  and  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  town  by  assault. 
hastily  changing  his  plan  of  operations,  the  Theban  now 
olved  to  make  a  dash  at  Mantinea,  before  the  Spartans  had  time 
reinforce  it.  Accordingly  his  army  slipped  away  by  night,  and 
arched  on  the  unsuspecting  city.  But  chance  again  intervened; 
}  Athenians  had  despatched  a  considerable  contingent,  some 
:  thousand  men,  to  join  the  Spartans,  and  the  cavalry  at  the 
ad  of  this  army  had  entered  Mantinea  just  before  the  Theban 
rse  appeared  before  its  gates.  I'hough  weary  with  their  march 
they  had  come  forty  miles  by  mountain  roads  that  day — the 
:henians  sallied  out,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  such  vigour 
at  they  drove  them  back  on  Tegea. 

The  Spartans  had  followed  Epaminondas,  and  now  slipped  past 
m  and  joined  the  Mantincans  and  Athenians.  A  force  from 
and  Achaia  also  arrived,  so  that  the  allies  mustered  twenty 
ousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse — an  army  less  by  one-third 
an  that  of  the  Theban,  yet  capable,  under  cautious  management, 
keeping  him  in  check.  But  rash  counsels  prevailed  in  the  camp, 
"  the  Mantinean  generals  wished  to  fight,  to  preserve  their  terri- 
ry  from  plunder.  Accordingly,  when  Epaminondas  advanced 
)m  Te.iiea,  the  allied  host  drew  itself  up  and  offered  him  battle, 
eir  right  wing  resting  on  Mantmea,  their  left  on  a  wooded  height 

the  southward.     The  Mantineans  and  Spartans  held  the  right, 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  5.  8, 
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ttiR  I'lacp  nr  htiiKiur,  tl)B  Atbeniaiu  tha  left,  while  the  ELeiui 
Kill]  A<'iini.ii)H  fiiriiicd  ihe  cootre;  they  were  drawn  out  in  t 
ciiiitiiiuiiuH  line  with  u  thouMinil  cavalry  oa  each  dank. 

K|Ekiiiiiiiini1a«  h.i>l  sdvaDccd  froin  Tegea  aomenhat  late  in  the 
day,  atui  wlii-ii  ibj  enemy  saw  him  holding  biick  and  halting  liii 
men  beneath  the  liilU  nliicli  lace  Mantioea,  they  made  the  emn 


nciuis  but  tiatuml  deduction  that  lie  was  not  about  to  fight  till  th  «^ 
iiiDrrow,  Accordingly  tlio  ranks  of  the  hoplites  were  broken,  an«^ 
tlie  liorsemeii  began  to  unbridle  tlieir  horses.  The  Theban  ha^ 
expected  somct]iing  of  tlie  kind,  and  when  he  saw  the  enemy  abou^  -- 
to  retire,  suddenly  dung  his  army  upon  them  at  a  run. 
His  Older  of  battle  was  the  same  which  had  given  him  victiny  a— > 
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Leactra.    The  bulk  of  the  cavalry  were  massed  on  his  left ;  next 

came  a  heavy  column  of  Boeotians,  many  shields  deep, 

which  advanced  parallel  with  the  cavalry ;  while  the    Kantinea. 

centre  and  right  wing,  composed  of  the  Arcadians, 

Arglves,  and  Messenians,  hung  back,  and  moved  more  slowly. 

The  Euboeans,  formed  in  a  detached  body,  climbed  the  hill  on  the 

enemy's  right,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Athenians. 

All  went  as  Epaminondas  had  wished.  His  cavalry  on  the  left 
drove  the  Spartan  horse  out  of  the  field;  next  the  Boeotian 
column,  which  he  himself  headed,  ploughed  through  the  Mantinean 
and  Spartan  ranks  "  like  a  war-galley  ploughs  through  the  waves 
with  its  beak."^  But  a  desperate  Spartan  named  Anticrates, 
standing  firm  among  his  flying  comrades,  singled  out  the  great 
general,  and  thrust  him  through  the  breast  with  his  pike.  When 
the  news  ran  down  the  line  that  Epaminondas  had  fallen,  his 
victorious  troops  halted  in  their  career  and  made  no  attempt  to 
complete  the  victory.  Indeed,  they  allowed  the  Athenians  to  gain 
some  advantage  on  the  extreme  right,  a  success  on  which  the  allies 
afterwards  grounded  a  preposterous  claim  of  victory  in  the  main 
battle. 

Epaminondas  was  carried  out  of  the  fight  with  the  broken  spear 
still  fast  in  his  wound.  His  attendants  bore  him  to  a  rising 
ground  in  the  rear,  which  commanded  the  whole  battle-  Death  of 
field.  When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  asked  if  Epaminondas. 
his  shield  was  safe,  and  cast  his  dying  eyes  over  the  scene.  He 
sent  in  haste  for  lolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  his  destined  successors 
in  command ;  the  answer  came  that  both  had  been  slain.  "  Then," 
said  the  dying  hero,  "  you  had  better  make  peace."  So  saying, 
he  bade  the  spear-head  be  drawn  from  his  wound ;  a  flow  of  blood 
followed,  and  he  breathed  his  last. 

So  died  Epaminondas,  and  with  him  the  greatness  of  Thebes; 
never  were  the  fortunes  of  a  city  and  its  leading  statesman  more 
closely  bound  together.  The  Thebans  themselves  seem  to  have 
looked  to  the  future  with  dread,  for  they  obeyed  their  general's 
dying  words,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  their  enemies  ere  the 
summer  was  over.     Athens,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Mantinea  signed  on 

'  Xenophon,  Heilen.  vii.  5.  23. 
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the  one  side ;  Thebes,  Argos,  and  the  Arcadian  League  on  the 
other.  Si^arta  had  to  be  left  out  of  the  agreement,  for  the  ephors 
obstinately  refuj^ed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Messene. 
The  j:;reat  war,  however,  was  at  an  end,  and  the  noise  of  aniB 
whicli  had  sounded  all  over  Greece  died  away  into  a  petty  bickerii^ 
for  border-furts  on  the  slopes  of  Taygetus. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

FROM  THB  PEACE  OP  362  B.C.  TO  PHILIP'S   FIRST  INVASION 

OF  GREECE,   362-352  B.C. 

HB  predominance  whicli  Thebes  had  enjoyed  in  Greece  for  the 
ine  years  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leuctra  had  never  amounted 
>  a  formal  hegemony,  like  that  which  Sparta  had  once  exercised, 
or  bad  it  involved  the  organization  of  a  large  body  of  strictly 
Impendent  allies,  such  as  Athens  had  gathered  around  her  in  the 
lys  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Thebes  had  taken  the  lead 
lerely  because  she  was  the  strongest  state  among  the  enemies  of 
parta,  the  central  power  on  which  the  others  leant  for  support. 
Ipaminondas,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  time,  had  deliberately 
:cepted  this  position,  and  laboured  to  make  his  native  city  not  a 
tyrant  state,"  but  the  first  among  many  equals. 
When,  therefore,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  after  the  battle  of 

ntinea,  the  Greek  states  found  themselves  lacking  an  acknow- 
Mlged  leader,  and  went  each  upon  its  own  way,  without  having  to 
ay  regard  to  the  wishes  of  any  suzerain  or  superior.  The  history 
f  the  succeeding  period,  therefore, Vas  singularly  destitute  of  unity 
nd  cohesion. 

In  Peloponnesus  the  annals  of  the  next  few  years  are  almost 
blank.  Since  Sparta  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  Greece,  the 
lie  of  her  petty  wars  with  her  neighbours  seems  to     ^    ^^   ^ 

^  .        ,  °  Death  of 

ave  ceased  to  interest  the  historians  of  the  ancient    Aeresiiatis 

^orld.  Especially  was  this  so  after  the  death  of  the 
ged  Agesilaus,  the  last  link  who  connected  her  with  the  glorious 
ast.  1'hat  great  warrior  died  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  but 
a  the  sands  of  Libya.  Sparta  was  in  dire  need  of  money  for  her 
J9.T  with  Messene,  and  when  Tachos — an  Egyptian  prince  who 
lad  rebelled  against  Persia — offered  her  subsidies  in  return  for  a 
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force  of  Greek  hoplitcs,  Agesilaus  coun«eUed  the  acceptance  of  the 
temUr.  Ue  went  to  Egypt  himself  with  the  promised  succours, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  conducted  his  last  campaign  on  iho 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Having  quarrelled  with  Tachos,  he  deposed  him 
in  favour  of  liis  cousin  Nectanebis,  who  thereupon  presented  hiin 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents  for  his  services.  Agesilaus 
set  out  to  take  the  money  home,  but  died  on  the  way  in  a  dcacri 
haven  on  the  Libyan  coast.  In  spite  of  all  his  courage  and  bkill, 
he  had  be«.'n  the  evil  genius  of  his  country,  and  had  brought  u^K-n 
lier  all  tlie  woes  that  the  oracle  had  foretold  *  for  the  "lame  reign" 
(winter  of  301-00). 

Aniung  the  other  Peloponnesian  states  the  Arcadian  League 
should  have  taken  the  first  place.  But  that  body  practically  wei:t 
to  pieces  within  twenty  years  of  its  foundation,  owing  to  the  jealousy 
which  the  older  towns  felt  for  Megalopolis,  the  new  federal  capital. 
That  city  was  so  left  to  itself  that  in  353  B.C.  it  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  the  S[)artans,  and  was  only  restored  to  freedom  by  tl:e 
ail  of  a  Theban  army.  The  elder  states  so  systematically  sa|j]»0'i 
the  strength  of  their  younger  rival,  that  at  last,  as  a  sarcastic  putt 
observed,  "  the  great  city  became  a  great  desert "  (epij/iui  /iryoAf 
'an J/  T]  MeyaKoTToKis)'  With  110  leader  or  suzerain  to  check  their 
bickerings,  the  Arcadians  soon  reduced  themselves  to  a  statu  tf 
complete  insignificance. 

A  new  evil  began  to  appear  in  Peloponnesus  about  this  titile,  in 
the  form  of  desperate  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  tyranniet. 
The  success  of  Dionysias  of  Syracuse  on  one  side  of  the  sea,  and  i-f 
Jason  of  Pherae  on  the  other,  set  many  ambitious  men  on  the  vhl 
tack,  though  tynints  had  practically  ceased  out  of  the  land  for  two 
hundred  years.  Euphron  of  Sicyon  was  the  first  who  attempted 
to  enslave  his  country  by  force  of  arms  ;  he  failed  and  was  assaj^si- 
natcd  (307  B.C.).  Timophanes  of  Corinth  (civc,  360  B.c.)  won  i 
greater  celebrity  from  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  After  lie 
had  safely  established  himself  in  power,  his  brother  Timoleou  ana 
two  of  his  friends  obtained  an  interview  with  him.  When  they 
were  in  private,  they  solemnly  summoned  him  to  give  up  tlw 
tyranny ;  when  he  refused,  Timoleon  stepped  aside  and  wrapi>eJ 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  while  the  other  two  cut  his  brother  down. 

»  See  p.  421. 
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Thus  Corinth  recovered  her  liherly.  Other  cities  in  other  parts  of 
jrcece  were  not  ed  fortunate;  Euboea,  in  puiticular,  full  almost 
jntirely  into  the  hnnda  of  tyrants. 

Of  the  rarioua  states  whicli  hnd  engaged  in  the  war  of  371-362 
i.e.,  Athena  had,  with  the  exception  of  Thehes,  fared  the  best. 
Although  she  had  lost  Oropus,  Ehe  had  made  conquests  ^ 
)f  far  greater  worth;  in  365  b.c.  she  liad  eucooededthosi 
n  conquering  Samoa,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
)f  Persia,  but,  instead  of  freeing  her  old  allies,  established  io  the 
sland  a  large  cleiuchy  of  her  poorer  citizens.  She  haij  also  picked 
jpa  good  [niiny  oiitlyiog  possessions  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean, 
acluding  part  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  the  Macedooian  towns 
if  Pjdna  and  Methfine,  and  the  mare  important  city  of  Potidaea. 
^inoe  the  final  ruin  of  Sparia,  Athens  remained  the  only  naval 
lower  in  Greece ;  for  Thebes,  though  so  powerful  on  land,  only 
race  sent  a  fieet  to  sea  (363  B,c.).  If  the  Atheniane  had  been  wise, 
hey  would  have  admitted  the  towns  they  had  lately  conquered  into 
he  maritime  league  which  they  had  fouoded  in  378  b.c.  But  the 
jld  memories  of  the  Couftderacy  of  Delos  were  their  bane;  they 
*ere  never  able  to  get  out  of  their  heads  the  idea  of  re-establishiDg 
in  empire,  and  preferred  ruling  unwiiUng  subjects  to  ohtaining 
A'illing  allies.  The  Asiatic  towns  which  had  joined  with  Athena 
:u  form  the  league  of  378  B.C.  looked  on  in  disapproval  as  the 
ictiona  of  their  great  ally  became  more  and  more  arbitrary.  The 
.ilanting  of  a  cleruchy  at  S»mus,  a  gross  violation  of  one  of  the 
"uodameutal  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  confederation  (see  p.  iS2),  was 
particularly  offensive  to  them.  But  they  did  not  break  out  into 
5pen  strife  with  Athens  till  357  B.C.,  when  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  league— Chios,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  and  Cos  among  them — 
iitnultaneonsly  declared  war  upon  her.  Hoping  to  cow  the  coo- 
ederates  by  a  vigurons  attack  on  the  strongest  of  them,  the 
Athenians  opened  tiie  war  by  an  attempt  to  seize  Chios.  The 
veteran  general  Chabrias,  the  victor  of  Naxos,  led  sixty  vessels 
ieto  the  harbour  of  that  city,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  a  landing. 
But,  pushing  too  far  ahead  of  the  main  body,  he  was  slaio,  and  bia 
armament  retired  with  loss.  The  victorious  allies  then  laid  siege 
to  Samos,  in  order  to  expel  the  Athenian  cleruchs ;  to  relieve  th« 
place,  the  old  generals  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus — Che  former  must 
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havf  boon  twvcnty  years  of  age — ^led  out  a  second  fleet ;  but  on 
arriving  at  Sjimns  they  found  the  enemy  too  strong,  and  retired. 
For  this  iMUtious  action  they  were  impeached  by  their  colleague 
Cliaros,  an«l  tried  by  the  Ecclesia,  which,  unmindful  of  old  services, 
trrat«d  th'-rn  both  harshly.  Iphicrates,  though  acquitted,  was 
doprivod  uf  his  C(»minand,  and  Timotheus  sentenced  to  a  ruinous 
line  uf  a  hundred  talents.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  generals 
i»f  iho  oIjUt  «;onoration,  the  Athenians  put  the  conduct  of  the  war 
into  the  hands  uf  their  accuser  Chares,  an  able  but  volatile  and 
untrtistworthy  man,  whose  character  somewhat  recalled  that  of 
Aloibi  nlos.  The  new  commander  made  no  progress  with  the  reduc- 
tion uf  tlie  allied  t(»wns,  and,  finding  money  run  short,  sold  the 
sorvioos  of  his  army  to  Artabazus,  satrap  of  the  Hellespont,  who 
hid  just  revoltel  against  his  master.  King  Ochus.  By  successful 
oxptditions  against  the  Persians  he  filled  his  military  chest,  but 
iiioanwliilo  the  war  against  the  allies  stood  still. 

IVosoutly  the  Athenians  heard  that  the  Great  King,  in  wrath  at 
tho  ai«l  given  to  the  rebel  satrap,  \%'as  fitting  out  three  hundred 

Endofth  Phoenician  galleys  destined  to  aid  the  allies.  Struck 
Social  war.    with  foar  at  the  news,  they  dismissed  Chares,  asked 

365  B  C  *  t  1 

the  pardon  of  the  king,  and  made  peace  with  their 
oneniios.  Khi>des,  Chios,  and  all  the  other  revolted  allies  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  league,  but  Athens  retained  Sanv« 
and  the  citii'S  along  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  coasts,  which 
were  rcik<jned  her  subjects  and  not  her  confederates  (355  B.C.). 
The  newly  gained  independence  of  the  states,  which  now  threw  off 
their  connection  with  Athens,  was  not  long  enjoyed  by  two  of  the 
chief  cities;  lihodes  and  Cos  were  conquered  within  two  years  by 
Maiisolus,  prince-satrap  of  Caria,  and  thus  passed  into  the  vassalage 
of  Persia. 

"While  Athens  was  engaged  in  the  Social  war,  another  set  of 
troubles  had  been  distracting  her  attention.  She  had  fallen  to 
blows  with  Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  was  rapidly  losing 
to  him  her  scattered  possessions  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
Aegean. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Macedonian  kingdom  had  not  commenced 
at  an  earlier  date  to  interfere  with  effect  in  the  concems  of  the 
Greek  states,  which  lay  in  a  straggling  line  along  its  coast.    But 
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khoiig^  king  after  king  had  endeavoured  to  turn  the  wars  and 

ii  strifes  of  the  Hellenic  cities  to  account,  not  one  had  as  yet  made 

y  pamanent  conquests.    It  was  not  from  want  of  resources  in 

kdngdom  nor  of  ambition  in  the  kings,  but  from  the  various 

I  which   beset   a  semi-barbarous  state  at  the  period  of  its 

ent  towards  a  higher  civilization. 

'J  cedonians,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  not  very  dis- 

kii        n  of  the  Greeks/  had  always  been  considered  foreigners. 

:       they  were  not  savages  like  their  neighbours  to         The 

and  west,  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians,  but  lived  Macedoxdaiw. 
in  fourth  century  much  the  same  sort  of  life  that  the  Hellenic 
tribes  bad  lived  in  the  tenth.  They  formed  a  limited  monarchy 
of  the  ancient  sort,  where  the  king  sought  the  counsel  of  the 
nobles,  and  laid  his  resolves  for  ratification  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  Though  some  of  the  Macedonian  tribes  were  rough 
highlanders,  yet  those  who  dwelt  in  the  plains  of  the  Axius  and 
Haliacmon  were  not  unacquainted  with  city  life,  and  had  founded 
the  considerable  towns  of  Aegae  and  Pella.  Three  hundred  years 
of  contact  with  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  coast  had  profoundly 
influenced  the  Macedonians,  more  especially  their  upper  classes; 
they  had  caught  from  their  neighbours  some  tincture  of  Greek 
manners,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  the  amenities  of  civilization.  The 
majority  of  the  nobility  had  adopted  Greek  names,  such  as  Arche- 
laus,  Pausanias,  Lysimaclius,  Ptolemaeus.  They  had  begun  to  call 
their  national  gods  by  Greek  titles,  and  were  usually  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language. 

The  royal  family  were  the  leaders  in  the  Hellenization  of  Mace- 
donia; they  laid  claim  to  a  remote  descent  from  the  Dorian 
princes  of  Argos.  King  Alexander  (see  pp.  195,  221),  The  nrace- 
who  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  so  far  vindicated  doJ^ia^J^i^B* 
his  Greek  pedigree  that  he  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
Olympic  games,  a  privilege  never  granted  to  a  barbarian.  Arche- 
laus,  the  grandson  of  Alexander,  was  even  more  distinguished 
as  a  lover  of  things  Greek ;  he  entertained  in  his  court  the  poets 
Agathon,  Choerilus,  and  Euripides,  employed  Zeuxis  to  cover  the 
.6  of  his  palace  with  frescoes,  and  invited — though  in  vain — the 

*  The  few  fragments  remaining  of  the  Macedonian  dialect  show  that  it 
nbled.  Aeolic  Greek,  but  the  race  must  have  been  very  mixed. 
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]»liilMS  i»li(*r  Sui-ratcs  to  como  to  Pella  and  instruct  the  youth  of 
Maij-.i<-n.  After  tin'  death  uf  Archelaus  (399  B.C.),  the  kingdom 
>v.ii  f.ir  in;iuy  y<':irs  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  during  the  reign  of 
A  my  III. IS.  the  father  of  the  f^rcat  Philip,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
I.Iv:i  i:,s  iV«'iii  tlu*  in 'and  and  the  Chalcidian  League  from  the  coast 
\v  'il-i  :iii'i.il!y  divi.le  Maccd-nia  between  them.  Sparta  saved  the 
kiiiiii-ni  ff  Aniyntas  by  destroying  the  Chalcidian  League,  and 
witi.iii  a  lew  ye.irs  Macedonia  had  so  far  recovered  her  strength  that 
^lM■  a.tna'.ly  iiia«le  an  attempt  to  conquer  Northern  Thessaly  (see 
p.  177},  wi. it'll  was  only  repulsed  by  the  arms  of  Pelopidas. 

Til"  weakness  of  Macedonia  up  to  this  time  had  been  caused  by 
till- pr"n-:;e-s  of  her  peojde  to  civil  wars.  The  succession  to  the 
of'wn  hail  bi-eii  settled  by  the  sword  quite  as  frequently  as  by 
he  e'liiary  ri^'iii  ;  any  member  of  the  royal  house,  if  he  could 
fnul  a  i)'»weir:il  body  i)f  followers,  might  hope  to  tear  the  sceptre 
from  the  last  kiii.u;'s  heir.  Tiie  numerous  and  warlike  nobility  of 
the  land  were  as  i)roiid  and  captious  as  the  baronage  of  the  Middle 
\';,'^'>^  aM<l  a'ly  siiiiht  mij^ht  cause  them  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
eausi'  <if  a  pretender.  Hence  the  throne  of  Macedonia  was  a  thorny 
seat,  ai.tl  liapi)y  was  that  king  who  died  in  his  bed. 

We  liave  alrea«ly  mentioned  that  Philip,  the  third  son  of  Amyn- 
tas  was  givm  as  a  hostage  to  Pelopidas  while  yet  a  boy,  and  taken 

Yo\ith  of     ***  '1  hebes.     lie  spent  several  years  there  in  honour- 

piiiiiDof  ;il,le  captivity,  allowed  to  turn  the  time  to  account  as 
ho  mi;^ht  choose,  but  debarred  from  returning  home. 
Piiilip  was  a  lad  of  extraordinary  parts;  not  only  did  he  become 
versed  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  master  the  Greek 
tongiie  so  tliorou;j,hly  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
his  ag<',  but  he  gained  an  insight  into  Greek  statecraft  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  such  as  none  of  his  contemporaries 
attained.  Thebes  was  in  these  years  the  centre  of  Hellenic 
])olitics,  and  Kpaniinondas  the  first  general  of  the  age,  but  it  was 
not  eveiy  lad  of  sixteen  who  could  have  turned  his  opportunities 
of  ob>ervatit)n  to  such  use  as  did  the  young  Macedonian  exile. 

After  spending  sonic  three  or  four  years  in  Thebes,  Philip  was 
c.dled  back  to  Macedon  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  house.  His 
eldest  brother,  King  Alexander  IL,  had  been  murdered,  and  Alex- 
ander's successor,  his  second  brother  Perdiccas,  was,  after  a  short 
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reigo,  slain  in  battle  with  tlie  IMyrians.  Perdiiccas  left  a  POn,  but 
the  boy  was  very  young,  and  Philip  was  appointed  his  guardian 
and  r^ent  of  the  kingdom  (359  b.o.). 

It  was  no  easy  task  which  Philip  had  to  take  up,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three.  Two  pretenders  of  the  royal  blood  disputed  his 
nephew's  crown,  while  the  Illyrians,  who  had  just  slain  character  of 
his  brother  Perdiccas,  were  breaking  in  on  the  north-  ^wiip. 
west  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  young  regent  was  quite  able 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  him.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  every  quality  which  a  ruler  of  Macedon  needed.  The 
rudest  of  his  subjects  could  not  but  admire  the  prince  who  always  led 
his  army  in  person,  and  was  the  best  horseman,  the  boldest  swimmer, 
the  keenest  hunter,  in  the  land ;  nor  was  he  liked  any  the  worse 
for  loving  the  wine-cup  over  well — a  national  foible.  But  Philip 
was  not  a  mere  soldier ;  from  his  youth  up  he  preferred  dissimula- 
tion to  force.  He  had  studied  the  subtleties  of  Greek  state  craft 
and  took  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure  in  outwitting  an  adversary, 
especially  when  that  adversary  was  a  Greek  politician.  All  methods 
of  arriving  at  an  end  were  equally  good  to  him ;  he  disowned  a 
treaty  or  broke  an  oath  with  a  frank  levity  which  astonished  even 
the  most  callous  of  the  statesmen  of  Greece.  Corruption  was  his 
favourite  weapon ;  he  had  fathomed  the  depths  of  Greek  venality, 
and  always  commenced  a  war  by  hiring  some  faction-leader  among 
his  enemies  to  lend  him  aid.  **  No  town  is  impregnable,"  he  said, 
**  if  once  I  can  get  a  mule-load  of  silver  passed  within  its  gate." 
Philip's  deep  cunning  was  long  unsuspected  by  his  contemporaries, 
on  account  of  the  free,  courteous  and  open  deportment  which  he 
displayed ;  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  could  look  so  honest 
and  mean  so  ill.  Nor  were  his  good  qualities  all  assumed.  He  was 
never  cruel  for  cruelty's  sake ;  he  was  a  firm  friend  and  a  liberal 
master ;  his  courtesy  and  good-nature  were  genuine  and  not 
assumed ;  and  if  he  despised  Greek  factiousness  and  venality,  he 
had  a  real  admiration  for  Greek  culture  and  civilization. 

Within  two  years  after  Philip  had  assumed  the  regency  of 
Macedonia,  he  had  cleared  away  both  the  pretenders 
who  claimed  the  crown,  and  inflicted  a  crushing  de-      power, 
feat  on  the  Illyrians.     Having  thus  won  unbounded      5®-®^-^* 
popularity,   he   quietly  deposed  his   nephew    and    had    himself 
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"!.i'.::.«-i  ki::i:  C-^'^^  n.r.).  Ilis  next  step  was  to  reorganize 
t:i  I:.:  ■■  ;il  ;iri:iy,  wl.i-jh  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  tumultuous 
!:.•  I.  .i;;.'-  i:._'.  Tiio  iiuuiernUR  and  fiery  nobles  were  encouraged 
:  ■  '.-.'.  :■-•■  !;::._''<  li««rs'.-i:tiard,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  his 
••c  :  .:  i:.l  ■:.-s"'  (iVaiOji),  wliile  the  picked  men  of  the  tiibal  levies 
w'-r--  ':.:■'.:': :i«  III ♦■■i  in tM  li:rht  and  h«"avy  corps  of  infantry.  Taking 
t-  !.•  iri  li.'-  sy-t»-in  '-f  I!i»aininondas,  the  king  formed  the  core  uf 
i.S  ;ir!:.y  .  -jt  il"  ri-jiuic-nts  trainel  to  fight  in  dec-p  columns,  ami 
a:::i  1  wi'ii  a  ]-'ii<;i.T<'US  pike  treble  the  length  of  the  Greek  lance 
-  -•  ;-:i.r.  ill  r.ut,  tl.at  the  s|Kar-heads  of  the  third  and  fourth  rank 
].r-'"  :.>i  III  fi'Mnt  of  tlie  charging  c«>lumn  as  well  as  those  of  the 
tji-t.  Ti.i-?  liiMvy  jilialanx  never  failed  to  bear  down  the  ordinary 
<i;nk  l:i;i'  "f  ln.pliti.s  ]»y  sliLcr  weight  of  impact. 

I'tiiiip's  a;iil'iiii.n,  wlicn  he  had  firmly  seated  himself  on  the 
tlii-'i;r,  was  first  clircott'd  towards  securing  Macedonia  a  harbour, 

„  .  ,     the  aim  whii'h  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  vainly 

S«-izMrp  of  . 

Ani!.)ji!i..ii8.  s<»i:^ht  ti>  attain.     lie  determined   not   to  molest  at 

» a  •   ^    H    O 

first  tlie  Clialcidian  cities,  which  lay  in  a  compact 
1j  iiy  ill  tlio  ci'iitri',  Imt  to  make  an  attempt  either  on  one  of  the  scat- 
tiT«-i  Atli' iiian  ]")SS('ssions,  or  at  some  isv)lated  autonomous  town. 
('ii:ni'\-  ('n.ii)l'd  hiiii  to  do  both;  he  found  the  Athenians  plntting 
an  <'X]ii'<:iii<Mi  a-^ainst  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  on  which  they  had 
M'Vtr  (■••asi-d  tn  nMiuisli  designs  since  it  revolted  to  Brasidas  sixty- 
live  \  lars  a.Lr<».  riiili[)  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  them,  and 
i.lV-Trd  to  ])ut  Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  if  they  would  give  him 
in  cxelianiie  tlieir  i)ort  of  Pydna  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The 
Atlieiiians  a;j;reed,  r<>r  the  exchange  was  manifestly  in  their  favour, 
iiiul  looked  on  while  Pliilip  laid  siege  to  Amphipolis,  which  fell 
into  liis  hands  in  a  few  weeks.  He  then  presented  himself  before 
the  i^ates  of  Tydna,  which  was  surrendered  to  him;  when  this  was 
done  lu;  proni[)tly  disavowed  Ids  agreement,  and  kept  both  places 
in  his  own  hands.  Knowing  that  this  meant  instant  war  with 
Athens,  lie  fell  on  Potidaca,  the  most  important  Athenian  posses- 
sion in  those.  ] tarts,  and  seized  it  before  any  succour  could  arrive. 
Instead,  however,  of  keeping  it  himself,  he  handed  Potidaea  over 
to  the.  Olynthians,  the  leading  Clialcidian  state,  and  thus  embroiled 
tliein  with  Athens. 
Just  at,  this  moment  the  Social  war  broke  out,  and  while  the 
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Athenians  were  engaged  in  it  they  had  no  leisure  to  punish  Philip 
or  his  accomplices  of  Olynthus.  Thus  the  Macedonian  j.o,^^-.j  „  ^f 
king  was  ahle  for  three  years  to  prosecute  his  designs  PMUppi. 
without  molestation :  he  soon  showed  that  they  were 
likely  to  lead  him  far  afield.  Now  that  he  possessed  Amphipolis 
and  its  all-important  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  the  road  to  Thrace 
was  in  his  hands.  Crossiog  the  river,  he  plunged  into  the  hills, 
and  conquered  one  by  odo  the  Thracian  tribes  as  far  east  as  the 
Nestus.  The  main  purpose  of  this  expedition  was  to  gain  possession 
of  the  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  the  richest  gold-producing  region 
known  to  the  ancient  world.  When  the  district  was  subdued,  the 
king  built  in  its  midst  a  new  town,  named  after  himself^  Philippi, 
which  served  at  once  as  a  centre  for  the  mining,  and  as  a  fortress 
to  keep  down  the  Thracians.  Within  a  few  years  the  gold  was 
coming  forth  so  rapidly  that  the  king  derived  from  the  mines  no 
less  than  a  thousand  talents  per  annum  (£244,000).  Hence  came 
the  abundant  coinage  of  staters,  which  first  accustomed  the  Greeks 
to  a  national  gold  currency,  and  unlocked  for  Philip  the  gates  of  so 
many  hostile  towns. 

While  Philip  was  conquering  the  Thracians,  and  Athens  was 
contending  with  her  recalcitrant  allies,  Thebes,  the  power  which 
had  lately  been  predominant  in  Greece,  was  involving 
herself  in  a  maze  of  troubles  from  which  she  had  now    Phocisand 
no  Epaminondas  to  deliver  her.     Thebes  and  Phocis  ®  ®** 

had  been  bitter  enemies  of  old,  and  though  the  Phocians  joined 
the  Theban  alliance  after  Leuctra,  they  did  so  from  necessity  and 
not  from  choice.  In  362  B.C.  they  had  so  far  let  their  real  feelings 
appear  that  they  had  neglected  to  send  a  contingent  to  the  allied 
army  which  fought  at  Mantinea.  The  Thebans  bore  them  a  grudge 
for  this,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it.  The  chance 
came  in  a  few  years ;  the  Delphians  accused  certain  Phocian  land- 
holders of  having  trespassed  upon  and  tilled  waste  ground  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  and  brought  the  case  before  that  venerable  but  effete 
body  the  Amphictyonio  Assembly,  which  still  sat  from  year  to 
year,  and  sometimes  interfered  in  politics.  The  Amphictyons, 
being  wholly  under  the  control  of  Thebes  and  Thessaly,  voted  that 
a  heinous  sacrilege  had  been  committed,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  Phocians.     The  fine  was  left  unpaid;  whereupon  it  was 
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..  U'\,  an-l  tlic  Ainpliictyons  threatened  the  recalcitrant  state 
:..:ii,  uii.i-.-.'*  iii>i.ii.i  xiii>f;icik»n  was  made,  its  lands  should  bede- 
( .  mi  t  .-l"..<;iu<1  In  ti.o  i:«ii,  and  become  the  property  of  the  temple. 

T:.i>  1-r  -lilt  ii.;iUl:s  t-j  a  crisis;  the  Phocians  were  a  vigorous 
:i:..i  iil.:Ij->i  iiiiol  p-.Mjilc,  wlio  would  not  endure  to  be  bullied  by 

^   «^    .       ti.rir  eiieiiiic:?  under  this  hvixicritical  pretext  of  religion. 

Thp  Phon.inB  '  *■  *■  ° 

Ht-i/.i- Di^iphi.  [.1.1  by  two  ambitious  chiefs  named  Philomelas  and 
Oimnnrohus,  they  quietly  armed,  and  when  all  was 
iM-l.-  t'.-r  w.ir,  Miz«-il  lKli>hi  and  its  temple  by  a  night  surprise. 
i'i.ii  iiirii^  s-.u;:ht  out  and  slew  the  Delphians  who  had  been  the 
li.-iiisrrs  I'f  Pi;-i-is,  and  liien  compelled  the  priests  to  set  the  oracle 
wt.rkiiii:  at  his  <lictatn)ii,  so  that  A^mjIIo  pronounced  a  blessing  on 
thiMai)t'i:s  «•;■  his  smctuary.  It  seemed  efficacious,  for  when  the 
Li»cii:in>  nf  Aiiipliissi,  the  next  neighbours  of  Delphi,  came  to  drive 
<i  It  I'liiliMnGhis,  they  sulVerctl  a  bloody  defeat. 

The  rh<ciaii  leaders  were  quite  aware  that  their  action  involved 
a  war  with  Tiiebus  anti  Thessaly,  and  knew  that  their  own  levies 

«  .w     ^    M  ^vore  (luite  insufficient  to  cope  with  those  formidable 

Outbreak  of  *^  *■  ^ 

tho  ■  8acro<i  p<>wers.     But  the  seizure  of  Delphi  put  the  enormous 

Wur  "  355  B  C 

■  temple-treasures  in  their  .hands,  and  the  men  who 
liad  JC2,.GOO,000  ^  in  hard  bullion  at  their  disposal  were  not  likely 
1 1)  want  mercenaries.  Accordingly  when  the  Amphictyons  met, 
and  put  Phocis  under  the  ban  for  sacrilege,  Philomelus  retorted  by 
a  manifesto  in  which  he  justified  his  action,  and  promised  high  pay 
to  every  hoplite  in  Greece  who  would  join  the  Phocian  ranks. 
Then  began  the  "  Sacred  War,"  which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  was 
not  a  crusade  of  all  Greece  against  Phocis,  but  merely  an  attempt 
of  the  Tliebans,  Thcssalians,  and  Locrians  to  crush  their  neighbour 
state.  The  Phociaus,  indeed,  got  quite  as  much  sympathy  from 
tho  outside  world  as  their  enemies.  Sparta  would  have  helped 
them  had  she  been  able ;  and  Athens,  when  free  from  troubles  if 
her  own,  was  not  indisposed  to  co-operate. 

When  actual  hostilities  commenced,  the  Phocians  proved  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own.  Philomelus,  indeed,  fell  in  battle  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  but  his  successor  Onomarchus  kept  the  field 
with  ten  thousand  mercenaries  at  his  back,  and  not  only  protected 

*  It  is  extraordinary  that,  out  of  the  enormous  coinage  struck  from  th« 
temple-money,  only  a  few  triobols  and  copper  pieces  survive. 
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Phocis,  bnt  carried  the  war  far  into  the  enemy's  country.     In 
Thessaly  he  bribed  the  tyrants  of  "Pherae,  the  sue-  -^      ^^  ^ 
cessors  of  Alexander,  to  desert  their  national  league,  onomarohtui, 
and  take  his  part;    aided  by  liberal    supplies   of 
Delphic  temple-treasure,  they  proved  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
Thessalians  in  cheok.    Meanwhile  Onomarchus  .fell  on  Boeotia, 
and — to  the  great  surprise  of  .those  who  remembered  the  days  of 
Epaminondas — beat  the  Thebans  in  the  open  field.    Then,  turning 
on  the  smaller  members  of  the  Thedsalo-Theban  confederacy,  he 
harried  the  lands  of  the  Locrians,  Dorians,  and  Oetaeans,  till  not 
■a  farmstead  was  left  unburnt  in  all  their  ^valleys. 

Thus  utterly  discomfited,  the  enemies  of  Phocis  took  a  &tal 
step.:  they  asked  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Jlacedon.  It  was 
Thessalians,  the  nobility  of  Larissa,  who  actually  invited  him  to 
cross  Mount  Olympus  and  trespass  on  the  soil  of  Hellas ;  but  the 
I  Thebans,  who  did  not  disown  the  invitation,  must  .take  their  share 
of  the  blame. 

I  Of  late  Philip  had  been  flourishing  exceedingly.  Athens  had 
been  brought  so  low  by  her  defeat  in  the  Social  war  that  she  was 
unable  to  protect  her  outlying  possessions,  and  saw  Meth5ne — her 
last  port  in  Macedonia — taken  in  354  b.c.,  after  a  .long  siege,  in 
which  the  king  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  an  arrow.  Philip's  plans 
enlarged  as  his  power  grew  greater.;  he  increased  his  army,  com- 
menced to  build  a  fleet,  and  strengthened  his  frontier  against  the 
barbarian  tribes  of  the  inland ;  not  least  among  his  successes  he 
counted  the  fact  that  his  chariot  had  been  victorious  at  the 
Olympic  games.  Now  he  was  ready  to  take  any  chance  that 
came  up  for  obtaining  a  foothold  in  Greece. 

When  Philip  advanced  against  Pherae,  he  found  himself  opposed 
by  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  who  had  marched  north 
in  order  to  join  the  Pheraeans.    This  general  Philip 
drove  back,  but  presently  Onomarchus  himself  came     Theasaiy, 
on  the  scene,  with  the  main  army  of  the  Phocians.      8^3^.0. 
He  met  the  Macedonians,  routed  them  in  two  engagements,  and 
drove   Philip  home   across   the  mountains.     Then   turning  back 
to  Boeotia,  he  stormed  Coroneia,  and  induced  Orchomenus  to  desert 
the  Thebans  and  declare  itself  independent.    This  was  the  high-water 
mark  of  Phocian  success  during  the  ten  years  of  the  Sacred  war. 

2  K 
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Within  a  few  months  of  bis  first  check,  Philip  again  appeared  in 

Thtssaly  with  a  new  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.     Ononiarchus 

marched  against  hira,  and  met  him  hard  by  the  port 

Battle  of  o  »  J  r 

Pa^asae.     of  Pagasae.     The  fortune  of  war  bad  changed;  the 

3S2B.C.  Macedonian  phalanx  broke  through  the  Phocian 
mercenaries ;  Onomarchus  himself  fell  with  six  thousand  of  his 
men,  and  Philip  then  expelled  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  and  declared 
their  city  free  and  autonomous;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  military 
necessity,  he  occupied  with  Macedonian  garrisons  the  city  of  Pagasae 
and  several  places  more  on  the  Magnesian  Peninsula,  thus  making 
himself  master  of  the  keys  of  Thessaly. 

Meanwhile  Philip's  success  had  frightened  all  those  states  ia 
Greece  who  were  not  committed  to  the  Theban  alliance.    That 

«v-„-     *.      a  barbarian  king  should  march  far  into  Hellenic  soil, 

Fninp  at  '^  ' 

Thermopylae,  and  plant  his  garrisous  almost  on  the  Euboean  Strait, 
appeared  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  blinded  by 
hatred  of  the  Phucians.  Accordingly,  when  Philip  moved  south- 
ward to  complete  his  victory  by  occupying  Phocis,  he  found  Ther- 
mopylae held  by  an  Athenian  army  and  fleet,  while  troops  from 
Achaia  and  Sparta  joined  the  wrecks  of  the  Phocian  army,  which 
had  rallied  round  Phayllus,  who  had  been  appointed  general  of  the 
Phocian  League  in  place  of  his  deceased  brother.  There  were  still 
plenty  of  cups  and  tripods  unmelted  in  the  temple-store  at  Delphi, 
so  Phayllus  could  ere  long  hire  and  send  into  the  field  as  large  a 
mercenary  host  as  that  which  had  perished  with  Onomarchus  at 
Pagasae. 

Finding  Thermopylae  impregnable,  Philip  turned  back,  foiled  for 
the  first  and  almost  the  last  occasion  in  his  life  by  an  Athenian 
armament.  Seeing  that  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  in  Central 
Greece,  ho  let  the  Sacred  war  shift  for  itself,  and  went  ofif  on  quite 
another  quest.  His  campaign  had  brought  him  the  possession  of 
the  Thessalian  fortresses,  and  with  that  result  he  was,  for  the 
present,  satisfied.  Meanwhile  there  was  work  for  him  to  do  further 
north. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PHILIP   ABC   DBMOSTHENES,    352-344    B.C. 

years  after  his  check  at  Tbermopjlae,  King  Pliilip  refmined 
ryiog  Ilia  arms  into  Greece,  aDii  allowcEi  tlie  Sacred  war  to 
it3  weary  length  without  hia  interferencE.  Although  the 
.  had  lost  their  foothold  in  Thessaly,  yet  in  the  south  their 

was  litlle  diminislied ;  Phajllus,  and  after  his  death  bis 
Phalaecus,  the  son  of  Ooomarchus,  fitill  contrired  to  hold 
in  check,  and  even  to  maintain  a  hold  on  the  captured 
,  towns  of  Coroneia  and  Orchometms.  As  loBg  as  the 
reasure  lasted,  it  seemed  that  the  Phucian  leaders  and  their 
ries  were  likely  to  hold  their  own ;  but  after  five  or  six 
war  the  great  hoard  waa  appreciably  diraioished,  and  men 

reflect  that  some  day  it  would  run  dry.  This  reflection 
;ed  the  Thebans  to  persist,  although  meanwhile  they  wero 
ill  the  brunt  of  the  war,  while  the  Tbessalians  and  King 
id  slackened  in  their  first  aeal  when  their  own  immediate 
vere  attained. 

facedonian  monarch  had  turned  his  restless  mind  once  more 
nea  of  Thracian  conquest.  Ere  the  year  which  saw  his 
an  campaign  had  reached  its  end,  we  find  him  pushing 
er  eastward  along  the  north  const  of  the  Aegean,  and  seizing 

territories  of  some  native  kinglet,  now  those  of  an  isolated 
.ty,  now  an  outlying  Athenian  fortress.  His  furthest  raid 
n  as  far  03  the  shore  of  the  Eiixine,  bnt  hia  power  was 
lally  established  beyond  the  neighbourhood  nf  the  city  of 

The  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  Bud 
pendent  cities  on  the  Propontis  were  still  untouched.  In. 
owing  years  Philip  pushed  far  westward ;  he  beat  the 
a  in  battle,  built  forta  among  them,  compelled  many  of  theif 
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^  bhu  brima^,  luul  tlioa  furceil  tbe  piioces  of  Efira  In 
^  llU  lupremiur/. 
'Hitfnpd  dBTBluiimonl  uf  F]uli|i'o  power  lo  east  aod  w«si  lift 
Ika  QtM-k  dtW  of  ClmlciJico— 4JlyiiLhu«  ab<1  hvr  Bistot  tu«iu— Ik 
K  ptrTccil;  iculklel  eniuUtioQ,  occufying  k  [>ncv)oua  pntitka  «l 
ft  ^pvt  ttirrKory  oucloiMd  belwiM.li  the  aeamltbi 
lW.  Pliillp  lud  troattiil  tbeia  wtUi  BciajiulNi 
Barw^imDljriithDafaaJJolBvdhlm  tigatnatdttieeS|«il 
dbcncUUtlilialileti]?  accqulng  ihe  gift  of  Uu  AthMln 
•Mr*  at  IMMlM.  But  M  tlie  kiog  became  more  oaA  more  poiratA!, 
tW  CbaMdiMH  tngku  to  groiT  uueasy ;  tbey  saw  bim  aqqci  dij 
ritw  vHjr  «<  tWr  ILdltnie  Dcighboun,  and  began  to  suspect  tiwt 
•Hlli«;lMlfUMdb?al1fiiigth«iB5elvestorbiiipwaa  tbepiitilt^t 
a(  hiaf  d»i«Mf<»l  ft  little  later  tbaii  tbe  rest,  it  was  not  likely 
Ikat  M«  MuTwuiga  «h«  h*!  w  rcoiilily  laid  liandB  on  Ampbi'iulu 
•ki  l^4)M,  HiitMMa  %aA  I'4ga«»«,  vooU  refrnlD  fi>r  ever  bruu 
Am^IM  ««  CII*«tl[BKi  l.eeariia^j  tke  CbolL'tduuis  begad  to  idtii* 
iMa  iMr  ftxtmA  rbjp  vita  I'hiltp;  tb«/  cnDcluiied  a  peace  wiiii 
JlHiirM  in  aO  K.C.  icmI  a  litlla  tata  (caTe  harbourage  to  a  leM 
M«  rt^M  ll-tec*— tb«  kiii£^  stcp>botber — wbo  fied  to  tbem  im 
t^m  >*ily».  IVm*  ateps  ^vacd  Pliilip  that  be  oouid  m 
•"P"*  ^'*  fc!»w»  nt?  OB  the  frieMlslup  UT  neuinJily  uf  tilyii- 
«!*'»«■'  tlMi  Mil  Iw  oaBfcdetmlw  wtHia  be  nuule  bit  not 
ftt«w)t  M  ticMift,  WUb  Uf  Tkndnt  an-]  IQrrtas  cammptf 
■mmm  *  iramm  h*  Wl  th«M  alaoa,  fatu  aOeraU  had  Ucn  luile 
•www  *y  «Mt  wrf  •«*,  Ui  raws  h^ao  to  gattm  in  a  nondm 
%«pm  ««  ttft  hMftA  eC  OaJeUn. 

Sma«  l4a  «Bit  *«  kawL  tfe*  OljMUaaa  ^t  an  emhurf  » 
JMmni  «•  W^wir  Ikwm  «Mea;  loliDdiiea  iikstacu  aMuwo- 
tta  AlhaMM  Wl  ^  Km  (MB  «»tatag  th.  m  aigaitst  IVlp 
If:  thejr  aeai  aaoall  Icm 
iro  hs  annr  a  Tonca,  bd 
•  ka^tacdas  Ic^  acthea* 
^.>  <a»  ttMM  4h»  ■ptm  af  AUmk    Wh  W  «w  Mnt«  tte 
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federate  Euboeans,  the  general  result  of  the  camptUgn  was  utter 
failure  and  useless  expense  (350  B.O.). 

When  tbe  Olyntbian  envoys  reached  Athens  the  question  came 
before  the  Ecclesia  whether  things  should  be  allowed  to  drift  on,  as 
they  had  done  for  the  last  ten  years,  or  whether  a  vigorous  offensive 
war  should  be  begun  against  Philip.  In  flavour  of  the  latter 
alternative  were  made  the  three  great  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
whose  name  begins  from  this  moment  to  be  more  and  more  closely 
identified  with  all  the  phases  of  Athenian  politicsw 

Demosthenes  was  a  member  of  the  wealthy  middle  class;  his 
father,  who  had  been  the  owner  of  a  shield  factory,  died,  leaving 
him  in  the  hands  of  guardians  who  mismanaged  and  E^riy  life  of 
dissipated  his  inheritance.     When  he  came  to  years  i>®nio8theno«. 
of  discretion,  Demosthenes  plunged  into  a  series  of  lawsuits  with 
the  fraudulent  trustees,  and  acquired,  while  urging  his  private 
wrongs,  the  taste  for  public  speaking  which  was  to  make  him  tbe 
greatest  political  orator  of  the  age.    But  at  first  his  success  was 
not  equal  to  his  energy ;  his  awkward  bearing,  over-rapid  delivery, 
and  imperfect  articulation  spoiled  the  effect  of  excellent  discourses, 
and  he  came  down  from  the  Bema  lamenting  tliat  ''  while  any 
drunken  sea-captain  could  get  a  hearing,  he,  who  had  really  some- 
thing to  tell  the  Athenians,  was  hooted  down  in  a  moment."  ♦  His 
friends  encouraged  him  to  persist,  assuring  him  that  however  bad 
his  manner  might  be,  yet  the  matter  of  his  speeches  was  worthy 
of  Pericles.    Accordingly  Demosthenes  set  himself  to  acquire  the 
arts  of  the  public  speaker;  he  did  not  disdain  hints  on  elocution 
from  his  friend  the  actor  Satyrus,  and  practised  declamation  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.     A  tradition  says  that  he 
vrould  go  down  to  the  sea-shore  during  storms,  and  strive  to  make 
his  voice  heard  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  waves,  in  order  to  learn 
the  pitch  necessary  for  addressing  the  boisterous  assembly  of  his 
fellow-citizens.     When  he  was  able  to  set  forth  his  views  with  a 
suitable  delivery,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  speeches  made  itself  felt 
at  once,  and  he  soon  became  the  leading  orator  of  the  war-party  at 
Athens. 

Demosthenes  had  fed  his  imagination  on  the  great  deeds  of  Athens 
^u  the  previous  generation;  his  favourite  reading  was  the  history 
^f  Thucydides,  and  the  aim  which  underlay  all  his  political  action 
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was  flM»  n-KMrAti  »:i  of  his  native  city  to  the  leading  place  among 
HrH'Mih"  stall's.  II is  first  important  political  harangues  were 
«l«'Vi«ti'(l  t'»  atlv«K*:itin;:;  the  roorgnnization  of  the  fleet,  which  had 
fn'.l- n  iutii  a  'Irplnrahle  condition  of  inefficiency  in  the  Social  war 
(."i.'il  wxX  A  little  later  he  is  found  encouraging  the  Athenians 
to  siii'l  help  first  to  Mi^jralopolis  (352  B.C.),  and  then  to  Rhodes 
(.T)!  H.r.\  in  «inlor  to  vindicate  the  old  claim  of  Athens  to  be  the 
frit'nil  iinil  lulpor  of  all  oppressed  cities.  Indeed,  the  chief  fault  of 
liis  ji^iiiry  was  that  lie  often  strove  to  induce  the  impoverished  and 
l;iij'.:Miil  rity  of  liis  own  day  to  carry  out  the  schemes  that  would 
have  snitcil  I  lie  Athens  of  420  B.C.  Not  bein'j,  as  the  statesmen 
of  till'  (MiT  prncration  had  been,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  politician,  he 
was  ]»r«tnL^  to  lose  ^iglIt  of  military  necessities  in  his  zeal  for  attain- 
in;^  soiiif  clicrishcd  i)olitical  end. 

As  tlio  character  and  designs  of  King  Philip  gradually  gn.'w 
jdniiMT,  the  ])olioy  of  Demosthenes  tended  more  and  more  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  anti-Macedonian  crusade.  His  oration  on  the  state 
navy  lias  received  the  name  of  the  "  First  Philippic," because  of  the 
(liift  ttf  its  contents  ;  and  in  his  later  speeches  the  name  of  Philip 
is  ineTiti<»iie(l  with  ever-increasing  frequency,  till  his  misdoings 
became  the  s<ile  burden  of  the  orator's  discourse. 

When  the  Olynlhian  ambassadors  begged  for  the  assistance  of 
Athens,  Demosthenes  urged  not  only  that  previous  grudges  should 

«,     .^         be  forgiven,  and  an  alliance  concluded  with  them,  hut 

dostroyed,     that  a  lar^c  Athenian  army,  not  mere  mercenaries, 
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but  citizen  hoplites,  should  be  sent  to  attack  Mace- 
donia, lie  only  succeeded  in  half  his  project;  the  alliance  was 
made,  but  the  snccour  sent  was  hopelessly  inadequate — first  a 
small  fleet  of  thirty-eight  ships  under  the  erratic  Chares,  then  four 
thousand  mercenary  peltasts  headed  by  Charidemus,  a  Euboean 
general  taken  into  Attic  pay,  who  was  more  than  once  suspected 
of  playing  liis  employers  false.  Thus  insufficiently  aided,  the 
Chalcidian  towns  fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  The 
Olynthians  alone  dared  to  face  the  king's  army  in  the  open  field, 
but  they  were  twice  routed,  and  after  the  second  battle  tff«' 
traitors,  boiifrht  with  Macedonian  gold,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
victor.  Philip  burnt  Olynthus,  and  sold  many  of  its  citizens  into 
slavery,  in  return  for  the  ingratitude  which  he  alleged  that  the 
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state  had  shown  him.     Some  of  the  smaUer  Ohalcidian  towns 
shared  its  fate. 

.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  more  surprised  than  vexed 
at  the  fall  of  Oiynthus ;  in  spite  of  the  harangues  of  Demosthenes 
it  was  hard  to  interest  them  in  a  war  so  far  from  home.  A  large 
party  in  the  state  only  thought  of  the  material  interests  of  Athens, 
and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  else,  if  only  her  trade  and 
commerce  were  left  untouched,  and  these  could  best  be  secured  by 
making  peace  with  Philip  on  such  terms  as  he  chose  to  give. 
Another  section,  though  not  influenced  by  such  sordid  motives  as 
the  first,  thought  that  Athens  was  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  go 
crusading  against  Philip  for  the  public  good  of  Greece,  and  dis- 
couraged all  vigorous  action  as  profitless  and  doomed  to  failure. 
This  party  was  headed  by  Phocion,  the  last  Athenian  who  com- 
.  bined  successfully  the  functions  of  orator  and  general.  Though 
brave  and  honest,  he  was  a  hopeless  pessimist ;  he  was  too  much 
of  a  philosopher  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  multitude,  and  more- 
over held  democracy  in  such  contempt  that  he  believed  that  no 
good  thing  could  ever  come  from  the  Athenian  Ecclesia.  He 
particularly  detested  the  fiery  and  emotional  harangues  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  opposed  him  so  bluntly,  yet  so  efficiently,  that  the 
orator  was  wont  to  say,  whenever  his  adversary  mounted  the  Bema, 
"  Here  comes  the  cleaver  that  will  hack  my  periods  to  pieces." 

The  Athenians  had  expected,  when  Olynthus  fell,  that  Philip 
would  turn  his  arms  against  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  the  last  of 
their  northern  possessions.     They  were  afraid  too  that,  now  that 
so  many  seaports  were  in  his  hands,  the  king  would  endeavour  to 
send  out  ships  to  molest  their  commerce ;  on  one  occasion,  indeed, 
some  Macedonian  privateers  had  actually  made  a  descent  on  Atiica, 
and  carried  away  the  Paralus,  one  of  the  two  state-galleys,  as  it 
lay  anchored  off  Marathon.     But  they  were  agreeably  surprised 
when  Philip,  instead  of  urging  on  the  war,  showed  an  unmistakable 
inclination  to  make  peace.     Though  unable  to  discover  the  king's 
motive,  the  majority  of  the  Athenians  were  eager  to  humour  his 
bent,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  speaker  named  Philocrates,  a^l  em- 
bassy of  ten  members  was  sent  to  Pella,  to  learn  the  terms  on 
which  he  wished  to  treat.     Among  the  envoys  were  Philocrates, 
the  mover  of  the  motion,  Demosthenes,  and  his  rival  the  orator 
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AoHcIiincs.  Philip  rcccivetl  them  with  great  courtesy,  dazzled 
thrin  witl)  the  splendour  of  his  court  and  the  strength  of  his 
fL'flourcoi*,  and  seems  to  have  Feonred  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Hi'voral  uf  their  numher  by  the  simple  expedient  of  bribing  them 
lii'aviLy.  Tlie  embassy  returned  to  Athens  lull  of  the  king's 
praises,  hut  unable  to  report  that  they  had  agreed  on  terms  of 
peace.  Iiefore  coming  to  an  agreement,  Philip  had  determined  to 
extract  all  the  benefit  ho  could  from  the  war;  knowing  that 
Athens  would  no  longer  molest  him  on  the  eve  of  peace,  he  rushed 
otV  to  Thrace,  and  in  a  hurried  campaign  completed  the  subjection 
of  the  j)rinces  of  that  country.  Meanwhile  he  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  who  kept  his  enemies  amused  by  protracted 
hH^gliuL^  over  the  terms  of  pacification.  When  Thrace  was  con* 
(iuere«l  his  conditions  were  at  last  formulated;  they  amounted  to 
a  rcco<^nition  of  the  status  quo.  He  was  to  retain  all  his  conquests^ 
new  and  old  ;  Atliens  was  to  give  up  all  claim  to  her  lost  posses- 
sions,  and  keep  only  what  was  still  in  her  hands. 
Phiiocrates,.  Moreover,  the  pacification,  though  it  was  to  extend 
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to  all  other  allies  of  Athens,  was  not  to  include  the 
Phocians.  The  Athenians  only  assented  to  this  last  clause  because 
Philocrates  and  Aeschinos,  who  had  fingered  Philip's  money, 
solemnly  assured  them  that  the  stipulation  was  merely  formal, 
the  king  having  no  intention  of  injuring  Phocis,  but  being  much 
more  likely  to  turn  his  arms  against  Thebes.  Under  this  impres- 
sion the  Kcclesia  ratified  the  terms  of  peace,  and  sent  off  the  ten 
envoys  to  Pella  for  the  second  time,  to  administer  the  corresponding 
oath  of  alliance  to  Pliilip.  The  majority  of  the  ambassadors,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demosthenes,  lingered  so  long  on  their 
voyage  that  they  took  three  weeks  in  reaching  the  Macedonian 
capital;  there  they  waited  a  month  more,  because  Philip  was 
still  absent  in  Thrace.  Finally,  when  he  appeared,  they  did  not 
insist  on  his  ratifying  the  treaty  at  once,  as  Demosthenes  urged 
them  to  do,  but  accompanied  him  into  Thessaly,  and  only  adminis- 
tered tlie  oath  to  liim  at  Pherae.  For  this  dilatory  action  the 
ambassadors  had  the  best  of  reasons ;  they  were  carrying  out  their 
corrupt  agreement  with  Philip,  who  had  paid  them  to  keep  his 
intentions  hidden  from  the  Athenian  ueople  till  it  was  too  late  to 
*ppose  him. 
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The  object  of  the  king's  advance  to  Pherae  was  demonstrated 
the  moment  that  the  peace  had  been  signed.    Within  a  few  days 
he  was  at  Thermopylae,  and  had  seized  the  pass,   g^^jjaigBion 
which  the  Phocians  were  unable  to  defend  now  that    of  Phocia, 
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no  Athenian  force  came  to  their  aid.  The  mountain- 
barrier  once  pierced,  the  resistance  of  Pbocis  suddenly  collapsed. 
Phalaecus,  finding  himself  at  close  quarters  with  the  Macedonians, 
determined  to  surrender  without  a  blow.  He  obtained  permission 
to  depart  with  his  eight  thousand  mercenmes,  and  such  of  the 
Phocians  as  thought  it  wise  to  follow  him.  Taking  ship  he  passed 
away,  first  to  Peloponnesus^  then  to  Crete,  where  he  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Cydonia. 

The  Phocians,  thus  basely  deserted  by  their  leader,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  Philip;  twenty-two  cities  one  after  another 
opened  their  gates  to  him  when  he  presented  himself  before  their 
walls.  Remembering  the  fate  of  Olynthus,  they  awaited  with  no 
small  apprehension  the  doom  that  might  be  meted  out  to  theni  as 
the  plunderers  of  Delphi. 

The  king's  intentions  proved  to  be  less  harsh  than  might  have 

been  expected ;  it  was  not  his  detestation  of  Phocian  impiety,  but 

his  desire  to  hold  the  gates  of  Greece,  that  had  brought  him  to 

Thermopylae^    Advancing  to  Delphi,  he  summoned  the  Amphic- 

tyonic  assembly  to  meet  in  its  old  seat,  which  it  had  not  seen  for 

ten  years.     The  delegates  came,  burning  to  avenge  themselves  on 

the  Phocians,  and  proposed  the  most  savage  measures  against  their 

conquered  foes ;  the  Oetaean  delegates,  for  example,  wished  to  cast 

all  Phocian  males  of  military  age  over  the  precipices  of  Parnassus. 

But  Philip  restrained  their  fury,  and  toned  down  the  sentence  to 

a  comparatively  mild  shape.     The  towns  of  Phocis,  except  Abac, 

were  to  be  dismantled,  and  their  inhabitants  forced  to  dwell  apart 

in  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  hearths.    The  whole  race  was 

disamied,  a  strip  of  their  frontier-land  was  made  over  to   the 

Boeotians,  and  they  were  commanded  to  pay  fifty  talents  a  year 

to  Apollo,  till  they  should  have  restored  the  entire  sum  which  they 

l^ad  taken  from  the  Delphian  treasure — 2,  consummation  which 

would  arrive  in  about  two  hundred  years. 

The  other  resolves  of  the  Amphictyons  were  far  more  important 
than  their  decrees  against  the  conquered  enemy.    They  transferred 
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the  two  rii«.cian  votes  in  their  assembly  to  King  Philip,  thereljv 
ni;ik::  ::  hiia  a  recognized  member  of  the  Hellenic  state  system, 
ai.i  psii  liiia  a  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian  games,  a 
ii;>iiLjti  r  which  he  was  Greek  enough  to  value  as  not  much  less 
iii.j  ■rt^iii:  than  a  great  political  success.^  For  the  future  the  king 
\v;\s  ti.vorL'Ticaily  acknowledged  as  the  equal  of  his  Hellenic  neigh- 
b.'irs,  ai.'l  might  claim  a  riixht  to  aspire  to  the  same  hegemony 
..::;  nj  tiie;:!  that  Sparta,  Athens,  or  Thebes  had  once  enjoyed. 

iV-'i;  hi  was  soon  full  of  festal  pomp,  when  the  Thebans  acd 
TiA'SMilians  j-iined  the  king  in  celebrating  the  Pythian  game?. 
IVut  at  Atli'jii?  tlierewas  wrath  and  dismay,  for  the  people  had  now 
disciVL-retl  wliv  Philip  had  been  so  anxious  to  make  peace,  and 
W'.ro  cur.-ing  their  own  stupidity  and  the  treachery  of  the  envoys 
who  had  allied  the  king  to  hoodwink  them.  For  a  moment  there 
was  actual. y  some  prospect  of  their  renewing  the  war  with  Macedou, 
so  I'ittcr  was  their  impotent  rage.  But  Demosthenes,  who  was 
now  ill  ^renter  credit  than  ever,  because  he  had  opposed  the  policy 
of  his  coiieaLTucs  in  the  embassy,  set  his  face  against  a  war  which 
must  bj  entered  into  without  allies  and  without  preparation, 
and  succL-edeil  in  diverting  the  anger  of  his  fellow-countrymen  on 
to  their  treacherous  ambassadors.  Philocrates,  the  head  of  the 
embassy,  fl.d  from  Athens  the  moment  that  he  was  impeached. 
Aeschines  stood  his  trial,  and  by  a  most  skilful  defence  ju.«t 
succeeded  in  escaping  an  adverse  verdict;  the  dicastery  was  so 
evenly  divided  that  a  transference  of  sixteen  votes  would  have 
entailed  his  condemnation. 

Piiilip  was  now  free  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  ambition;  the 
con^iuest  of  Piiocis  and  the  peace  with  Athens  enabled  him  to  turn 
his  arms  in  new  directions.  His  first  operations  tended  to  dis- 
illiisiunize  his  old  friends  the  Thessalians,  who  had  fondly  imagined 
that  they  would  be  quit  of  him  now  that  the  Sacred  war  was  over. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  his  garrisons  from  the  places  near  Thermo- 
j)ylae  and  on  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  the  king  took  advantage  of  some 
slight  civil  disturbance,  and  occupied  the  citadels  of  Pherae  and 
other  cities.  Then  "  Decarchies,"  after  the  pattern  of  those  of 
Lysander  (sec  p.  409),  were  put  in  power,  and  Thessaly  found 

*  Pliilip  was  80  proud  of  the  victory  of  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  ganieii, 
that  he  commemorated  its  success  on  the  whole  of  his  gold  coinage. 
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itself  practically  incDrporatcd  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
free  access  ioto  Southern  Greece  wiiich  Philip  had  gaioeil  bj  GeiEiog 
Thermopylae  was  Dext  turned  to  account,  and  the  Macedonian 
arms  were  ere  long  seen  in  the  Pcl-oponnenus, 

The  Peloponnesiana  had  only  themfielvea  to  thank  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stranger  into  their  well-guarded  peninsula.  It  waa 
their  own  appeal  which  gave  kim  the  chance  of  ^^^  dooioa 
entering.  The  first  offeudera  were  the  oligarchic  inHtioncBin 
party  at  Elia;  finding  themselvee  beset  by  an  esiled 
democratic  faclioii,  who  had  bought  the  Ecrvicea  of  the  mercenary 
bands  that  had  once  fallowed  Pbalnecus,  they  recklessly  sought 
aid  from  the  king,  and  concluded  an  olfensive  and  defensive 
allimce  with  him.  The  Macedonian  auxiliaries  who  came  to  their 
aid  were  soon  employed  elsowhero:  Argoa  and  Measene  were  at 
war  with  Sparltt,  whoso  able  king  Archidamus  (tho  son, of  the 
groat  Agesilaue)  was  pressing  them  hard.  They  prulftred  them- 
selves as  allies  to  Philip,  borrowed  his  troops,  and  by  their  aid 
drove  the  Spartans  back  into  the  Talley  of  the  Eurotas  (34i  b.c.J. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demostbenes  crossed  into  Peloponnesus  and 
Tisited  Argos  and  Measene,  \a  warn  their  statesmen  against 
alliaace  wicli  the  Macedonian,  and  to  remind  them  what  had  been 
the  fate  of  Philip's  friends  of  the  Olynthian  League.  Content 
with  their  momentary  triumph  over  Sparta,  they  refused  to  look 
forward,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  Athenian  orator.  They  thought 
that  they  had  utiliMd  for  their  owa  purposes  the  aid  of  the  Mace- 
donian, and  had  no  conception  that  they  had  bound  tbemselTes 
perpetually  to  the  service  of  a  master. 
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M  far  Bouthward  as  tbe  Ainbracian  Gulf.  Meanwlsilo  the  Athe- 
niana  were  not  idle ;  thty  baibourod  the  espelled  hiDg  of  EpiruB, 
Bent  troops  to  aid  of  the  AcarnaDians,  who  were  tlireatened  with 
invaHioD,  aud  despatched  omisBariea  into  Thessaly  to  fumcot  a 
revolt  against  Pliilip  in  that  country.  This  last  move  brought 
the  king  home  in  liaste;  he  crossed  Mount  Pindua,  appeared 
Buddenlj  in  (he  plsiu  and  overawed  all  the  malcontent  towns, 
whom  he  puiiialieJ  by  placing  over  tliem  as  "  Ictrarchs  "  four 
Thessalian  nobles  of  hia  own  party,  whose  rulu  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tyranny  in  dis^ui^e. 

It  is  Btrange  tbut  the  king  was  not  even  yet  provoked  into 
dectariog  war  on  Athens ;  he  bore  patiently  with  her  iutrjguea, 
and  even  offered  to  EUrrender  ilalonesus,  an  'slaiid^^^^^^^^^ 
off  Thessaly  which  the  Athenians  claimed  3A  their  aaUeBponi. 
own.  The  only  reward  for  hia  prudence  was  that 
in  the  next  year  ho  had  to  submit  to  an.  even  more  £agrant 
violation  of  oeulrality.  News  was  brought  him  that  Diopeithes, 
the  Athenian  general  in  command  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
had  not  only  been  molesting  bia  merchant  vessels,  but  had  actually 
invaded  Macedonian  territory,  jiillaged  the  country,  and  sold  bis 
prisoners  as  slaves.  TJils  could  not  be  passed  overj  the  king  at 
once  sent  a  peremptory  demand  for  Eatisfactioa  to  Alhens,  and 
simullaneously  began  moving  hia  main  army  in  the  direetion  of 
Thrace. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  at  which  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  cbooss  between  peace  and  war.  If  they  recalled  and 
punished  Diopeithes,  the  present  troubled  and  insincere  peace  might 
be  protracted;  if  they  refused,  they  must  face  the  consequences 
and  arm  for  a  1-ong  and  bitter  struggle.  The  party  of  material 
interests,  and  the  followers  of  Pliocioa,  who  opposed  the  war  on 
principle,  joined  wilh  the  corrupt  friends  of  Philip  in  ui^ing  the 
Eccle&ia  to  appease  the  king.  But  DomostliLiieB  came  forward,  and 
in  hia  two  great  speeches,  the  first  "  Concerning  the  i,o„,o_y, 
Chersonese,"  the  other  known  as  the  "Third  Phi-"' 
Jippic,"  bore  down  all  opposition.  He  recapitulated 
Philip's  aggressions  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  recounted  his  broken 
oaths  and  agreemenis,  and  boldly  bade  the  Athenians  pay  hint 
back  in  his  own  coin.      "Philip,"  he  said,  "pretends  to  keep 
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tliu  pace  while  his  armies  are  seizing  or  destroying  Hellenic 
cities  one  after  the  other.  Let  Athens  too  keep  the  peace  in 
mine,  but  imitate  the  king  by  prosecuting  a  vigorous  war  in 
rciility."  Then  he  proceeded  to  expound  plans  for  concluding 
alliances  with  Philip's  enemies,  for  raising  a  permanent  force  for 
f  ^roi^^n  service,  and  fur  providing  funds  by  a  stringent  property 
tix. 

The  orator  carried  the  Ecclesia  away  with  hinL  Diopeithes  was 
tlnnkcd  instead  of  being  recalled,  and  Philip  was  left  to  do  his. 
worst.  Hostilities  at  once  broke  out  in  Thrace,  though  war  was 
not  formally  declared  by  either  party.  Demosthenes,  whose  activity 
during  the  next  three  years  was  untiring,  sailed  at  once  to  Byzan- 
tium, and  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the  Athenian  alliance  that 
important  city,  now  threatened  by  Philip's  Thracian  conquests.  His 
next  move  was  to  cross  into  Euboea  and  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  Ciialcidians,  who  had  taken  alarm  at  the  extension  of  Philip's 
iutluuiice  in  their  island  through  his  partisans  the  tyrants  of  Oreus 
and  Erctria.  In  the  end  of  the  year  Demosthenes  sailed,  in  company 
with  Callias  of  Chalcis,  to  Western  Greece,  and  obtained  the 
promise  of  aid  from  Achaia,  Acarnania  and  Leucas,  while  the  more 
important  cities  of  Corinth  and  Megara  gave  in  their  adherence  a 
little  later  (winter  of  341-3^0  B.C.). 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  turned  from  the  conquest  of  Inner  Thrace,* 
where  he  had  been  engaged  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
sieves  of  marched  against  the  Hellenic  cities  of  the  Propontis, 
^B^antium.*^  ^^""^^^^s  and  Byzautium.  He  intended  to  seize 
340  B.C.  them,  and  then  to  block  the  passage  of  the  straits  to 
the  Atlienian  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine,  as  Lysander  had  done 
seventy  years  before.  He  first  laid  siege  to  Perinthua,  a  strong 
town  seated  on  a  rocky  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  sea. 
This  siege  occupied  him  for  many  months ;  he  met  with  a  most 
obstinate  resistance,  for,  even  after  the  walls  had  been  stormed, 
the  citizens  resisted  behind  barricades  built  across  their  steep 
and  narrow  streets.  Reinforcements  flowed  into  the  town  from 
Byzantium;    the  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  jealous  of  tiie 

^  He  had  founded  in  342  B.C.  the  town  of  Philippolis,  on  the  Upper 
Strymon,  as  his  outpost  in  this  direction,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  tbC 
parts  for  most  of  the  year  341  b.c. 
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the  god,  and  building  bouses,  bams  and  potters'  kilns  upon  it. 
Stirred  up  by  tbe  orator's  fiery  periods,  a  great  mob  of  Delpbians^ 
aooompanied  by  most  of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies,  went  down  to 
tlie  debatable  ground,  and  burnt  or  cast  down  all  the  buildings 
upon  it.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  Locrians,  armed 
and  in  great  wrath,  came  up  from  their  city  of  Amphissa,  fell 
upon  the  mob,  wounded  some,  captured  many,  and  drove  the  rest 
in  rout  back  to  Delphi.  Next  day  the  Ampbictyons  prorogued 
their  ordinary  meeting,  and  called  a  special  assembly  to  take 
mto  consideration  the  sacrilege  and  violence  of  the  Locrians. 
-The  special  assembly  was  of  a  most  unrepresentative  kind; 
Demosthenes  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  their 
^legates,  while  the  Thebans  stayed  away  because  they  were  old 
Iriends  of  the  Amphissians.  The  main  part  of  the  delegates  who 
•l^ieared  were  from  the  Thessalian,  Oetaean,  and  Malian  states, 
who  were  all  more  or  less  under  Macedonian  influence.  They  put 
the  Locrians  under  the  ban,  declared  war  on  them,  and  soon  after- 
wards appointed  King  Philip  their  commander-in-chief,  and  begged 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  business.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
whole  of  this  comedy  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  that  Aescbines 
had  been  paid  to  stir  up  a  disturbance,  and  that  the  Ampbictyons 
had  from  the  first  no  other  purpose  than  to  find  an  excuse  for 
bringing  Philip's  army  down  into  Central  Greece. 

The  king  was  quite  ready  to  take  up  the  game;  the  heads  of 
his  columns  were  soon  passing  the  defiles  of  Othrys,  and  he  himself 
—the  moment  that  his  wound  was  healed — came 


PhUip 

southward  to  assume  the  command.  When  he  Biateia, 
reached  Thermopylae  the  anxiety  of  the  Athenians 
became  painful ;  it  was  quite  impossible  to  know  whether  Philip 
would  really  move  against  Amphissa,  or  whether  he  was  aiming 
at  Athens,  having  secured  by  an  agreement  with  the  Thebans 
the  permission  to  pass  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Boeotia. 
The  doubt  was  soon  solved;  one  autumn  evening  a  courier 
reached  Athens  with  the  news  that  the  king's  vanguard  had 
seized  and  was  fortifying  Elateia,  the  dismantled  Phocian  city 
on  the  Boeotian  frontier  which  commanded  the  road  down  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus.  Demosthenes  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  consternation  which  the  tidings  caused.    Some  ran  to  drive 
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tlir  liuycrs  and  Rcllers  out  of  the  market-place,  some  burnt  the 
wiikrr  h'i'ths  which  encumbered  it,  others  caused  the  trumpeters 
t(i  sniiiid  tlie  alarm  round  the  city,  others  rushed  to  the  houses  ol 
t)]>'  ^t^:lt^■;^i  to  hid  them  assemble.  The  Ecclcsia  met  almost 
U'firr  diiyhn-ak,  but  wlieu  it  was  gathered  no  man  dared  face  the 
fn>is  till  Pemosthones  stooil  forward  and  comforted  the  desponding 
crowil  by  a  vii^orous  harangue.  While  bidding  them  take  all 
prtssihii'  moasures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  pointed  out  that 
thr  danirtT  was  [)orhapa  not  st")  close  as  they  imagined.  Everything 
depi'nili'il  on  the  Thcbans;  if  they  were  secretly  allied  with  Philip 
the  war  must  come  into  Attica,  but  if  they  were  not,  it  might  still 
be  kcj't  far  olT.  lie  himself  volunteered  to  set  out  at  once,  to 
iniiilorc  the  Thebans  not  to  grant  the  king  a  free  passage,  or,  if 
iKtssihlc,  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance.  It  is  the 
grcatist  testimony  to  the  ]X)wer  of  his  oratory  that  he  actually 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  alternatives. 
Macedonian  andxissadors  stood  forward  in  the  Tbeban  assembly 
l)n>niisin;4  all  manner  of  bribes,  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians 
liad  Ihh'U  ill  neighbours  to  each  other  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
a  powerful  army  hung  on  the  frontier, ready  to  cross  it  the  moment 
that  l*liiiii/s  requests  were  refused.  Yet  the  orator  induced  the 
Thebans  to  send  away  the  king's  ambassadors  and  conclude  an 
oflensivo  and  defensive  alliance  with  Athens. 

Fij^hting  at  once  began  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  and  for  several 

months  an  indecisive  struggle  was  carried  on  upon  each  of  the  i'^fi 

.„    ,         main  routes  which  lead  from  the  Phocian  hills  towards 

Boeotia,      Thcbcs.     Tho  Locriaus  of  Amphissa,  supported  by 

338  B  C  J 

ten  tliousand  mercenaries  hired  by  Athens,  watched 
the  southern  route  near  the  Gulf  of  Corinth — that  which  Cleom- 
brotus  the  Spartan  had  used  in  the  campaign  of  Leuctra  (see 
p.  404).  The  whole  home-levy  of  Athens  and  Thebes  held  the 
narrow  front  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  between  the  spurs 
of  ('nomis  and  Parnassus,  where  so  many  battles  had  already 
taken  place  in  Greek  history.  Ere  long  they  were  joined  by 
largo  contingents  from  the  states  which  Demosthenes  a  year 
before  had  drawn  into  the  Athenian  alliance — Corinth,  Megara, 
Achaia,  and  the  rest;  the  whole  army  would  seem  to  have 
numbered   somewhat  over   thirty  thousand  men.     Philip's  fiace 
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was  about  the  same ;  he  had  calculated  on  assistance  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  his  allies  the  Eleians  and  Argives  preferred  to  wait 
till  the  fortune  of  war  ran  definitely  in  his  favour  before  committing 
themselves.  In  two  partial  engagements  the  confederate  army- 
had  the  best  of  the  fight,  and  it  was  with  good  hopes  of  victory 
that  its  generals  —  the  Athenians  Chares  and  Lysicles  and  the 
Theban  Theagenes — drew  up  their  forces  in  front  of  Chaeroneia  for 
a  decisive  battle,  on  the  2 ad  of  August,  338  b.g. 

The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  so  well  known  to  us  as  those 
of  many  less  decisive  conflicts  in  Grecian  history.    We*  gather 

that  in  the  confederate  host  the  Thebans  held  the     _  ^^,     , 

Battle  of 

right    wiDg,    the    Athenians    the    left,    while    the  ohaeroneia, 
Corinthians    and   other  smaller  contingents  formed  '  ' 

the  centre.  In  the  Macedonian  army  the  king  faced  the  Athe- 
nians, and  his  son  Alexander — a  youth  of  eighteen  who  now  saw 
his  first  field — had  the  Thebans  opposite  him.  It  would  seem 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  throw  the  main  weight  of  his  army 
upon  the  enemy's  right;  he  dreaded  the  Boeotian  phalanx  which 
had  wrought  such  wonders  at  Coroneia,  Leuctra,  and  Mantinea. 
While  the  king  fought  cautiously  with  the  Athenians,  and  even 
gave  ground  before  their  first  attack,  his  son  delivered  a  series  of 
furious  charges  upon  the  Thebans.  The  memories  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  were  not  dead,  and  the  Boeotians  made  a  gallant 
fight;  but  their  short  spears  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
enormously  long  pikes  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  while  their 
cavalry  was  outnumbered  and  driven  off  the  field.  Theagenes 
the  Theban  general  was  slain,  the  three  hundred  chosen  hoplites 
of  the  "  Sacred  Band  '*  fell  to  a  man,  and  then  the  Boeotians  broke 
before  the  cavalry  of  Alexander.  The  rout  of  the  confederate 
right  left  the  centre  exposed,  and  ere  long  it  was  driven  off  the 
field.  Finally  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  waging  a  not  unsuc- 
cessful fight  with  Philip,  were  almost  surroxmded,  so  that  to 
escape  capture  they  had  to  disperse  and  fly.  A  thousand  of  them 
were  slain,  two  thousand  taken  prisoners;  the  Thebans'  loss, mainly 
in  dead,  was  even  greater,  and  the  allies  in  the  centre  also  suffered 
heavily.  So  ended  this  well-fought  battle,  for  which  Greece  had 
no  cause  to  blame  her  soldiers ;  but  she  might  well  ask  he  If  in 
shame  why  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth  were  left  almost  alo 
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fi^lit  tlie  liattle  of  Hellenic  liberty.  Elis  and  Argos,  Arcadia  and 
Mi'ssriic,  wtTc  standin,::  apart  in  selfish  prudence;  Thessaly  sent 
Irt  liursi'inon  to  help  the  Maco^lonian  stranger.  Once  more  the 
ii:irruw  spirit  vtf  l«tcal  amhition  had  proved  the  evil  genius  of  Greece; 
l)ut  now  it  was  no  passing  trouble  which  it  had  brought  upon  the 
Ili'llnus,  but  the  doom  of  permanent  subjection  to  the  half-barbarian 
kin;:<h'm  in  the  north. 

Plilip  had  now  achieve<l  the  ambition  of  his  lifetime;  Athens 
antl  (ireece  were  at  liis  feet,  and  his  exultation  burst  forth  for  the 

Atheni»«ub-  nioineiit  ill  the  most  unseemly  guise.    The  evening 
mils.  338  B.C.  r^iwv  the  viotory  ho  spent  in  a  royal  drinking  bout, 
and  at  ni;;ht  he  is  said  to  have  reeled  off  to  the  battle-field  and  to 
have  <l;uioed  among  the  corpses,  while  he  trolled  out  as  a  song  the 
prcanible  t»f  a  decree  of  Demosthenes  which  happened  to  have 
t}:e  rhythm  of  a  verse.     A  bystander  recalled  him  to  his  better 
self  hy  reniiuding  him  that  **the  gods  had  given  him  the  part 
<'f  Ai^anKinnoii  to  play,  though  ho  seemed  to  prefer  to  take  up  that 
of  Ther.-iti's."     But  when  the  king  had  sobered  down,  he  showed 
an  even  greater  muderation  in  the  hour  of  victory  than  he  hail 
displayed  in  315  n.c.  after  the  conquest  of  Phocis.     "When  Thebes 
snnvmlorod  to  him,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  he  only  claimed 
from  lier  a  treaty  of  alliance,  the  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  smaller  Boeotian  cities,  and  the  right  to  place  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  the  Cadmeia.     Athens  fared  even  better;  the  citizens, 
bu'iycd   up   hy  tlie  hopeful  energy  of  Demosthenes,  who  would 
n(»t  despair   even   in  the   hour   of  disaster,   had   prepared  for  a 
fierce  resistance  behind  their  walls.     But  wlien  Philip  sent  Imck 
their  j)risoners  witliout  a  ransom,  and  let  it  be  known  that  the 
only  thing  he  re(|uirod  was  the  cession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
and  the  signature  of  a  treaty  acknowledging  his  hegemony,  the 
:lesire  to  resist   died   away.     AVhen   the   peace   had   been  signed 
Philip  gave  to  Athens,  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  will,  the  town  of 
Oropus,  which  the  Boeotians  had  taken  from  her  thirty  years  ago 
(see  p.  -180). 

Megara  and  Corinth  followed  the  example  of  Athens  in  promptly 
submitting  to  the  king,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  summon  within 
the  walls  of  the  latter  town  a  congress  of  all  the  states  of  Greece. 
Not  a  single  city  refused  to  send  her  delegates  to  do  homage  to 
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(he.lting  gave  Sparta  alone,  who  retained  all  her  ancient  pride, 
though  she  had  cow  becomo  a  Bniall  and  decayed  elate,  opyreased 
by  wars  with  her  Argive  and  Messenian  noighbours.  Thoro  waa 
something  grand  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spnrtfius  agamst  the  oyer- 
whelming  odde  tliat  Philiii  brought  against  them.  Though  all 
Greece  followed  the  Macedonian  banner,  King  Agis  III.  led  out 
hia  little  army  with  as  much  canfidencs,  and  fought  with  aa 
dogged  a  courage,  hg  had  Leonidaa  or  Agasilaua  in  the  daya  of  old.* 
Sparta  paid  for  her  obstiuacy  by  seeing  Thyrea  and  the  Sciritis, 
the  prizes  of  her  ancicct  victories  in  the  sixth  and  ee^euth  cen- 
turies (see  p.  79),  torn  from  her  grasp  and  giren  to  her  Argive  and 
Arcadian  enemieE. 

ITie  congress  which  met  Bt  Goriuth  under  King  Philip's  presi- 
dency, in  the  autumn  of  338  b.c,  waa  the  most  representative 

body  which  Greece  had  ever  seen.     Even  the  zreat   „ 

°  ODDffTBBa  at 

atsembly  of  481  b.c,  which  had  gathered  on  the  corinth, 
news  of  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  had  counted  less 
members.  It  was  only  the  strong  hand  of  the  master  that  could 
gather  together  the  delegates  of  every  Hellenic  state  for  a  common 
end;  of  their  oivn  accord  the  blind  and  aelBsh  cities  would  never 
bave  combined  for  any  purpose,  however  great  and  good.  The  king 
laid  before  the  deputies  the  draft  of  a  document  which  practically 
formed  Greece  into  one  great  federal  state,  under  Macedonian, 
presidency.  Every  city  was  to  be  "free  and  aiitonomoua,"  but 
in  the  same  sense  that  Atitalcidas  had  used  liie  word  fifty  years 
before  (see  p.  450).  Each  was  bound  to  Macedon  by  a  stringent 
treaty  of  alliance,  but  a  very  considerable  degree  of  local  freedom 
was  allowed;  fur  example,  Philip  did  not  call  for  the  banishment 
of  Demosthenes  or  any  other  statesman  who  had  opposed  his 
plans,  or  impose  new  constitutions  on  unwilhng  states.  A  federal 
council  was  established  to  aid  the  king  in  administering  the  land, 
and  the  Aniphictyona — who  had  twice  served  Philip  so  well — were 
constituted  the  supreme  legal  arbiters  between  state  and  state. 
All  this  seemed  fair  and  wise;  but  the  other  aspect  of  aSbirs  was 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  Macedonian  garrisons 
at  The\>es,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Ambracia,  and  by  the  clause 
>  ArchidamuB,  the  fath«r  of  Agis,  was  slsia  ia  Italy  on  the  same  day  ■• 
the  Lattle  of  diaeroneia  (see  p.  449). 


Manw  AmA.    Ar  i.liwi  mi  W  ttk*  ifcet.  i»   S3C  SJb.  At     il 

Bat  Wily— agT«rJijrt»ai  kr aam  thu aoiapmt,  Bern 
lA  «^T  *^  indw  (4  fcia  nctoij  tx  Icm  tbn  two  fe«n,ai^bi 
<a*  i»1Um«I  l»*la£  ■fcrmnJhhd  anj  ef  bU  new  fkua.  Tb> 
MilUMr  a(  BK  mA  «m  eacost  ft  Iboedoiuui  (bns  under  ibl 
genank  AtttiM  end  nnocnk)  bad  actmUj  trosaeil  ioto  Ufii, 
hhI  til  Otmm  wm  l!tl«>l  with  tbe  preparaliong  for  th«  invMion, 
wlion  iho  ft**!  Hi>i3onIf  arrived  that  Philip  had  been  ns^assinatod. 
It  wn*  IW4  tlifl  ijiitrngnl  jatriottEm  of  any  of  tbe  Orteks  that  btil 
lri(|nrod  tb«  deed,  but  tlio  {irivate  grudge  of  one  of  the  king's  own 
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both  Greek  and  foreign ;  but  his  recognized  consort  was  the  Epirot 
princess  Olympias,  mother  of  his  heir,  Alexander  the  Great.  This 
lidy  the  king  bad  just  divorced  and  sent  back  to  Epirus,  to  the 
wrath  of  her  fiery  son.  In  her  stead  be  had  taken  as  his 
en  Hrife  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  his  general  Attains.  The  friends 
of  uiympias  and  Alexander  were  much  enraged  with  Philip^  for 
wrecking  the  hopes  which  they  had  built  on  their  favour  with 
the  late  queen,  and  cast  about  for  a  means  of  revenge.  Tliey  found 
a  young  Macedonian  noble  named  Pausanias,  who  had  just  suffered 
93k  outrage  at  the  hands  of  Attalus,  the  new  queen's  uncle.  The 
young  man  had  sought  justice  from  Philip,  but  it  had  been  denied 
him,  and  he  was  filled  with  ungovernable  resentment  against  both 
king  and  general.  It  required  small  persuasion  to  turn  his  anger 
into  action.  Philip  was  celebrating  at  Aegae  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  daughters.  On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  there  was  a 
splendid  procession,  in  which,  as  men  noted  with  disapproval,  the 
king's  image  was  presumptuously  borne  along  in  company  with 
those  of  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus.  He  himself  walked  in 
the  procession  crowned  and  robed  in  white,  but  quite  unprotected, 
for  he  Ijad  bidden  his  guards  to  keep  apart,  '*  because  he  bad 
suflRcient  security  in  the  good  will  of  all  Greece."  Murder  of 
As  he  entered  the  theatre,  Pausanias  sprang  out  from  ^J**^***  S3eB.a 
among  the  spectators  and  thrust  him  through  with  a  short  sword 
which  he  had  hidden  under  his  cluak.  The  king  fell  dead;  the 
assassin  triad  to  make  off,  but  stumbled  in  his  flight,  and  was  cut 
down  before  lie  got  to  his  feet. 

So  died  King  Philip,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  when  all  the  world  was  expecting 
from  him  even  greater  exploits  than  he  had  already  performed. 
Greece  thought  for  the  moment  that  she  was  once  more  free; 
Athenian  patriots,  forgetting  the  mercy  that  had  been  shown  them 
two  years  before,  began  to  get  ready  their  sacrifices  and  libations. 
But  a  man  who  had  grasped  the  real  lesson  of  the  times  rebuked 
them.  **  Nothing,"  said  Phocion,  "  shows  greater  meanness  of  spirit 
than  expressions  of  joy  on  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Remember 
that  the  army  you  fought  at  Chaeroneia  is  lessened  by  only  one 
man.'' 

He  was  right.    Philip  was  dead,  but  Philip's  army  and  Philip's 
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system  were  alive,  and,  what  was  more,  the  Greeks  were  perfectly 
unchanged.  Their  petty  jealousies  were  as  lively  as  ever,  their 
bordcr-feuds  as  venomous,  their  statesmen  as  venal  and  short- 
sighted. In  spite  of  all  our  sympathy  i(x  individuals  such  as 
Demosthenes,  we  camiot  feel  that  the  chaotic  state-system  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas  deserved  to  survive* 
Greece  under  Philip  would  have  been  happier,  richer,  and  better 
governed,  than  that  Greece, — split  up  into  twenty  bickering  states, 
which  combined  with  kaleidoscopic  variety  into  new  political 
forms  every  three  or  four  years, — whose  history  we  have  been 
investigating. 

The  Greek  craving  for  local  autonomy  had  received  a  deadly 
blow  by  the  Macedonian  conquest,  but  in  return  mueh  was  offered 
both  to  the  nation  and  the  individual.  Philip  was  ready  to  give 
much ;  his  son  Alexander  both  had  and  gave  infinitely  more.  If  a 
man  consented  to  forget  that  he  was  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian, 
and  merely  to  remember  that  he  was  Hellene,  what  could  afford 
him  greater  pride  than  to  watch  the  great  empire  of  the  East 
overrun  by  an  army  which,  if  guided  by  a  Macedonian  prince,  was 
largely  officered  by  Greek  generals,  and  composed  in  two-thirds  of 
its  strength  of  Greek  hoplites  and  peltasts?  What  could  be  more 
inspiring  than  to  see  that  the  old  Hellenic  genius  for  colonizing 
was  not  extinct  'y  to  behold  the  conquerors  laying  hands  on  every 
province  from  the  Aegean  to  the  Indus,  and  covering  them  with 
Greek  cities  as  great  and  as  vigorous  as  any  that  had  ever  existed 
in  the  Hellenic  fatherland  ?  For  the  individual  who  consented  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Macedonian  the  prizes  were  unnumbered 
and  unlimited.  For  soldier  and  general,  for  poet  or  painter,  for 
scribe  or  rhetorician,  for  merchant  or  seaman,  there  was  instant, 
honourable,  and  lucrative  employment. 

Those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  new  life  of  the  days  of 
the  conquest  of  Asia  looked  back  on  the  old  timea  of  the  "  balance 
of  power "  and  its  endless  wars  as  something  petty  and  absurd. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  had  won  his  crowning  victory  at  Arbela, 
news  came  to  him  of  a  battle  in  Greece.  A  king  of  Sparta  had 
fallen,  and  with  him  five  thousand  brave  men  more ;  but  Alexander 
turned  to  his  generals  and  said,  "  It  seems  that  while  we  have  been 
conquering  the  Great  King,  there  has  been  some  'battle  of  mice'  in 
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Arcadia."  When  the  empire  of  the  world  waa  being  won  in  tlje 
East,  fights  between  Greek  and  Greek  at  home,  for  n  border  fort 
or  a  strip  of  meadow-land,  soemed  mere  ebullitions  of  jenloua  fully. 
Histotiana  have  rightly  felt  that  with  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
ends  an  epoch.  From  tfae  time  of  Philip  onward  the  history  of 
Greece  no  longer  stands  aloae,  but  becomes  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
The  causes  which  set  the  course  of  events  working  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Greece  herself,  but  must  be  sought  far  afield.  A  siege 
of  Athena  oi  a  sack  of  Corinth  follows  in  strict  coosequence  of 
some  political  change  in  Asia  or  Egypt.  The  history  of  Greece,  in 
abort,  cannot  be  written  excepr.  as  a  pari,  of  that  of  the  whole 
Hellenized  world  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  Indits.  Tbe  style 
of  Foiybius  must  replace  that  of  Thucydides.  The  sabject  is  no 
longer  the  simple  chroniule  of  events  around  the  Aegean  that  wo 
have  recorded  hitherto,  and  needs  another  metliod  and  a  separate 
volume. 
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KINGS  OP  SPABTA. 

(N.B. — Those  whose  names  are  not  in  oapitab  never  reigned.) 

The  first  seven  or  eight  generations  are  legendary  rather  than  historic 


Elder,  or 
Agid  Line. 


1.  Aristodemns. 


Toonger,  or  Eary- 
pontid  Line. 


I 

2.  EURTSTHENES. 

3.  Aois  I. 

4.  eciiestbatus. 

5.  Labotas. 

c).  doryssus. 

7.  Agesilaus  I. 

8.  Arcjiielaus. 

9.  Teleclus. 

10.  Alcamenes. 

11.  polydorus. 

12.  eurycrates  i. 

13.  Anaxander. 

14.  eurycbates  ii. 

15.  Leon. 

10.  Anaxandridas, 
I3.C.  5G0-519. 

I 


2.  Procles. 
8.  BoiJs. 

4.    EUBYPON. 

5.  Prytanis. 

6.    EUNOMUS. 

I 
I  I    ^ 

7.  POLYDECTES.         LycuTgus  (Tht 

8.  Charilaus.  LawgiTer). 

9.   NiCANDBB. 

10.  Theopompus. 

I 


17.  Cleomenes  I.,  18.  Leonidas,  Cleom- 
ii.c.  519-490.       B.C.  490-480.    brotus. 

I  I 

Pausanias, 


11.  Zeuxidamus.  Anaxandndii 

12.  Anaxidamus.  Archidamo. 

13.  Archidamus  L  AnaxiLi&- 

14.  Agesicles.  Leotychidefc 

15.  Ariston.  Hippocratick 

I  A^ilaSs. 

16.  Demabatus,  Menarefl. 
B.C.  510-491. 


19.  Pleistarciius,      (Victor  of  Flataea). 
ij  c.  480-458.         I 

I 
20.  Pleistoanax, 

ij.c.  458-446,  and  B.C.  426-408. 


17.  Leotychidbs, 
B.C.  491-469. 


idami 


21.  Paitsanias, 
B.C.  440-426,  and  b.o.  408-395 


Zeuxidamus. 

I        „ 
18.  Archtdamus  II.1 

B.C.  469-427. 

I 


22.  AGESiroLis  I.,    23.  Cleombrotus, 
B.C.  395-380.  B.C.  380-371. 


24.  AoEsii'OLis  II.,    25.  Cleomenes  II., 
B  c.  371-370.  B.C.  370-309. 


19.  AgisIL,       20.  AoESiiiAUslI' 
B.C.  427-399.  B.C.  399-36a 

I  I 

Ticotychides.    21.  ABOHn^*'''* 

ao.  S 

22.  AoiP  TTL 
B.C.838 
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KINGS  OF  PEESIA. 

(OdI;  those  vhose  oameB  ore  in  ottpilalg  were  roloiB  of  Uie  FctBinD 
Empira.) 

AcbaemeneB. 

Tci'spes, 

I       "^  '  ^1 

Cyrus. 

Gtmbysea. 

Cybub  the  Gdeat, 


DAHtua  r., 
B.0,  521-486. 

Xerxes  I., 
B.C.  486-^65. 


I 


I., 


B.C.  40i-359.  '' 

Cj-r. 

s  th6  Younger. 

OstaneB. 

1 

OOHCS, 

B.a  359-338. 

a™L 

1 

Abses, 
B.C.  338-a33. 

DAnrra  III. 
B-c.  33ti-330. 

IND 


AoD«B«  fonnded,  BS 
— A-t^ce.  baltle  of.  3M 

Acaraanil,  KCogrlphy  of,  g;  d 
of  DemostSeneB  [n,  3!1, 332 ;  o 

AthiU.  geography  of  ■- 


ilnuit  la  Heroio  aga, 
-ed  bjEorimi,  19.60  i 
0  luly.  M  :  allied  Co 


9.  478;  join  Spins.  43 


Afginv  161  carqnprfd  by  DnrlBns.  SO 

U  tiettle  of  Salunie,  SIB;  tbird  «>t 
■  ith  Atbene-asB:  conuneral, 2S2 ;  ei- 


S el  led  from  tbi 
rL)-Mnder.4 
—  Aegospotai 


migtltiod 


A«chi 


Impeubed,  506  ^  srlrs  up  Ihfl  Locrlan 

Aelolia.  geography  of.  8 

Aelflllao  campalgD  of  DemoBtheDCB,  331 

AgesuDdrldaB,  Epaitnn  Bdmlral,  38),  399 
AgMikoamnde  King  of  Spina.  t30i  at 


Corinlb,  <: 


irope,  429 1  at  baUls  of 
euppons  PboebMig,  4G3 ; 

ODdis,4e3;  eipidiHoB  to  ligyp'*™! 
aipolia,  Kiogof  SparU,  437 1  ieatb  of, 
a  II. .King  of  Sparta.  Invades  ArgolK 

s  lU.  defeated  b;  iiiUip,  til 


)EX. 

1 

1 

Alilla.  the  Phoaei 

ju  colonize. 

31 

^AklbUilSB.   bis    c 

araclCT.  34 

i   trick. 

the  Spirtu,  un 

eiptdttion 

3S3,3G3^ 

awuged'of'sal 

Wei   to 

tT  ABii.  ': 

77  i  jDlDR 

llBaapheruM,  31 

«fth'  the 

3fll,  Mil  enlera 

Alliena  in 

^imtb. 

Al.ldiii.SparUn'i 

hednomA 

heni.  IDS 

'a1^°^"  cSi    lb 

s    Macedoiiiana    into 

< 

TbBBMly.  411 

edoD. ise;  a 

Atbeiu, 

■  Alciander  ni.,  lb 

GTesl.  at  a 

aeron^a. 

Ui  his  ftlber 

Al"VndTr"S''rii 

ThebM,  477,  478 

m.Td^rsd!' 

tea 

\ 

Alpliabet,  ILe  PUm 

Alphena,  rivf  r,  4, 

AlyatleaefLydia. 

Aoibracli   founds 

.    90j   «t  war  with 

gurtlioued 

y  Philip, 

.An,elniaa,11t 

^mpbictyonic  Con 

dl.S3irtee 

.roBw« 

on  Fli<«ili,iaB; 

ItifroiB 

Aih«i>,aM:ba 

taken  by 

Philip  nf  MacHio 

V  Ihe.  496. 

Arajnlal.  Klug  of 

AinjTllialll,.4S2 

1  uiwdea  TUesaalv.  1 J  7 

Aoaiagorai  a«UK 

oflmptelj- 

391 

-Andocidea,  35H 

Andiorka  itMBSia 

led,  3S3 

AntlodhBS,  Alhcnl 

n'fdnlS" 

Aniipliou.  3B1,  3B! 

Apolio,  IhEEod,  4a-4B 

Arcadia,  geograph; 

.K» 

Arcwllaiu,  U  KU 

wmiSpuw, 

78jc«n- 

J 
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qn-v  1  l»V  '!pirt».  79  ;  revolts  nf,  252 ; 
J  .;;i  !:jiiii.i:i't.-li"*.  171;  T-uii'l  Mi'pa- 
|<>|i  l!«.  -17::  at  w.ir  with  Klis  -I^U; 
fa".',  ill'."  ■l'-ii!»»  -n.  *-'< 

Artl.M-  "f  III-'"-  iiMir'!'»r"il.  455 

.\r!.i  1.1111'!-,  Kiiij:  oI"  •ipiria.  2-9;    In- 
v.i.'..-    AiiKM,     'Jy-*,     ;:iil  ;     besieges 
!  i  It  i-.i.  »'  •* 
^\r.  Ii'ti-  if  .\ili.Mi««,  in2,  103,  UO;  office 
tim-l'-  -uS'l'it  t'l  tliv  lut,  I5& 

Arhi  -f  \.\'\\\.  121 

Ar'-'ian'j-.  f- nrt  i-f,  liM,  111,  255; 
>i!iMil-'.->i  I'V  I'lT.i-li-i  aikI  Kphialtcs, 255 

Ar-'-!  -i^.i-.  J'iittl-  iir.  :»r.i 

.\ri:  ■i.'i.  ifMcr.iiiliv  nf,  15 

Ark.'-.  I'.iiiiii".  at,"  2:»;  kinplum  of  Dio- 
iiimI— >,  .{|  ;  fit:i{ii<r<i|  liy  till*  iKtrians, 
4'J;  Mi|>p  iMf  ill  IVIiipiiiiriosu.'*,  6h,  61 ; 
wart  \%illi  *^pirt:i,  77.  79,  1C7,  252,  .1«6, 
4'J<< :  alltxl  III  Kp.iiiiin<Miila«,  474  ;  ulUed 
witli  I'liiiip  iif  .Miiri-iimi,  5u7 

Ari"iJ»ar/A»i"S,  Nitrup,  470 

Ari-t.ii;i»riH.  tyrant  of  Miletuf*.  141  ; 
slain.  1  i:i 

ArMfi'U'-s  hla  cliarartor,  170. 171 ;  Oitra- 
ci/iMl,  1x7;  ill  Salami!!,  215;  in  com- 
uiainl  :it  !U'a,  2.(M ;  starls  the  Con- 
f.il>  r.K-y  «>r  iKluS,  211 ;  hts  pulitlcal 
ri"f«iriii-*,  215 

Ari-il'Mit  (it  rctiil.u'a,  2S<^;  slain,  303 

Ari-t'H.rati'!*  of  Ari'atlia,  7s 

Ari'<tiiit"inus  nf  M»"»-i'nla,  76 

Aristitj?<'it"»n,  hi.**  cuiisptnicy,  117 

Arlst<»iui-nos  of  Mi'<senia,  77,  7a 

Ari'«t<itt'l<'S  fif  (.!ynnp,  91 

.Vrtab.iziis  satriip,  219,  225 

Art.vpliiTni'.s  s.itrap,  Hn,  162 

Art:ip!i!'rn«-rt  tlw  younger,  174-176 

Artuxrrxi'rt  1.,  216,  207 

Arfaxi-rx-'S  II.,  417,  4.15 

Art'-nilslu,  qiiifii,  215 

Arffini-*iinn.  battle  of,  202 

Asia  Minor,  <ireek  colonies  in,  52-69 

Aspa'sia.  291 

As.«yria,  fall  of,  125 

A.styochiH.  .^p.irian  admiral,  378 

Athena,  tin*  jrinMess,  her  characteristics, 
42 

Athen",  IcRond  of  its  foundation,  24 ; 
early  history  of,  10I-10.'>;  wars  with 
M'f?ara,  lou,  lo7;  Solou'.s  reforms  at, 
107-112;  factions  at,  113;  seized  by 
IV'isistrutu.s,  1I4;  freed  from  the  ty- 
rants 117;  aids  the  lonians,  142;  re- 
forms of  Clpist.henes  at,  14S-158  ;  wars 
with  Ch'onienes,  160-163 ;  with  Aeglna 
and  rhi.'bos,  IGI ;  di'featsthe  Persians 
at  Marathon,  l7.s-i.so;  second  war  with 
AeRin.a.  is5  ;  occupied  by  Xerxes,  210  ; 
cva'uatod  by  the  Persians,  219  ;  second 
capture  by  the  Persians,  221;  heads 
the  Confctloracy  of  Ddos,  238-241  ;  re- 
forms of  Arirttcidos,  245;  building  up 
of  her  empire,  247-256 ;  at  war  with 
Corinth  and  Aegina,  259 ;  with  Boeotia, 
260,    261;    her  successes,    261,   262; 


lofies  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  264,  265; 
at  war  with  Sparta,  265 ;  makee  the 
Thirty    Years'    peace.    266;   political 
changes  of  l^rlcles,  268-271;  build- 
ing^  of,   272,   273;    colonies  ot  277; 
assists  Corcjra,  286 ;  engages  in  Pelo- 
pounesian  war,  291 ;  her  resources  at 
that  time,   295  ;   plague  at,  302 ;  In- 
ternal polit  C8  at,  315  ;  nnflnccessful 
negotiation  with  Sparta,  325.  32ri,  337; 
peace  with  Sparta,  339 ;  allied  to  Argos 
and  t:iis,  343,  344;  sends  out  the  Si- 
cilian expedition,  351 ;  dismay  at,  after 
Syracusan  dLuster.  374 ;  continues  Uie 
war,  376;    oligarchic    conspirai^  at, 
3S0-3i=>2 ;  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred at,  384 ;  their  fall,  388 ;  fhiitless 
negotiation  with  Sparta,  392 ;  distress 
at,  in  406  b.c,  398 ;  trial  of  the  gene- 
rals at,  401 ;   besi^^   by  Agls  and 
Lvsander,  404 ;  surrenders,  406 ;  causes 
of  her  downfall,  407,  408;  government 
of  the  thirty  tjTanta  at,  411-414;  de- 
livered by  Thrasybnlus,  415 ;  allied  to 
Thebes  and  Ai^;o8,  426,  427  ;  her  walls 
rebuilt  by  Conou,  431 ;  naval  efforts  of, 
434 ;  Joins  in  the  peace  of  Antokidas, 
435 ;  again  allied  to  Thebes,  460 ;  fwms 
a  second  naval  league  gainst  Sputa, 
462 ;  her  successes,  464 ;  makes  peace 
with  Sparta,  464 ;  Joins  Sparta  against 
Thebes,  476 ;  designs  of,  on  Corinth,  480; 
Joins  in  the  peace  of  462  B.O.,  485 ;  her 
early  troubles  with  Philip  of  Macedm, 
494 ;  engages  in  the  Social  war,  489 ;  her 
possessions  taken  by  i*hilip,  497 ;  allied 
to  the  Phocians,  498 ;  makes  peace  with 
Philip,  504;  second  struggle  with  Philip, 
610;  war  declared  on  him,  611;  allira 
with  Thebes,  613 ;  beaten  at  Chaeronela, 
614;  submits  to  Philip,  616 

Athos,  Mount,  Xerxes  cnta  a  canal 
through,  194 

Attica,  geography  of,  13;  early  hiatoxy 
of,  101-104 

Bartlok  revolts  fWnn  the  Assyrians, 
125;  taken  by  Cyrus,  132;  revolts 
against  Darius,  135 

Bacchiadae,  oligarchy  of,  at  Corinth,  96, 
97 

Barca,  foundation  of,  91 

Bardes  murdered  by  GambyseB*  134 

Battus  of  Gyrene,  91 

Boeotia,  geography  of,  11, 12 ;  oonqnered 
by  the  Amaeans,  48 ;  sends  colomefl  to 
Asia,  54;  makes  war  on  Athens,  116- 
163 ;  submits  toXerzes,  209 ;  campaign 
against  the  Persians  in,  221-226;  con- 
quered by  Athens,  961 ;  revolts  against 
Athens,  264 ;  Joins  Sparta  in  Peu>pon- 
nesian  war,  281 ;  nnsoccessfiilly  in- 
vaded by  the  Athenians,  333 ;  invaikd 
by  Ijysander,  427 ;  by  AgeaHans,  429 ; 
league  of,  dissolved,  460 ;  league  reooo- 
Btituted  by  Thebes,  471;  invaded  I9 
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Pbodans,  497;  invaded  by  Philip  of 
IfacedoD,  S14 

Boge8,242 

Boflpbonu,  colonies  on  the,  85 

Bonis,  the  Athenian,  created  by  Solon, 
111 ;  recast  by  Cleistbenes,  151 ;  ex- 
pelled by  the  Four  Hundred,  384 ;  re- 
stored, 388 

Brasidas  at  Salamis,  310;  wounded  at 
Fylos,  324;  saves  Mej^ra,  332;  in- 
vades Chalcidice,  336;  captures  Am- 
phipolisand  other  places,  336;  killed 
in  battle,  339 

Bruttians,  conquests  of  the,  449 

^yzantium  founded,  86 ;  taken  by  Pan- 
sanias,  237;  revolts  against  Athens, 
and  is  retaken,  278,  279 ;  revolts  again, 
390;  retaken  again,  393;  Joins  the 
Athenian  League,  462 ;  engages  in  the 
social  war,  489 ;  besieged  by  Philip,  610 ; 
relieved  by  Phocion,  611 


Cadmeta,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  seized  by 

:    Phoebidas,  463 ;  recovered.  467 

Cadmus,  legend  of,  22 

Gallias  of  Cbalcis,  610 
•Callias,  peace  of,  266,  267 

Callibius,  412-416 

Callicratidas  at  Sardis,  397;  killed  at 
Arginusae,  399 

Callimachus  at  Marathon,  177, 178 

Callippus  murders  Dion,  447 

Calllxenus  impeaches  the  strateg!.  401 

Camarina  founded,  88;  taken  by  Gelo, 
231 ;  restored,  234 ;  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, 443 

Cambunian  Mountains,  6 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt,  133;  death 
of,  134 

Carducbi,  418 

Carians  in  early  Greece,  22;  mix  with 
lonians,  56 ;  conquered  by  Persia,  131 ; 
join  Ionian  revolt,  142 

Carthaginians  invade  Sicily,  232;  de- 
feated by  Gelo,  233;  second  invasion 
under  Hannibal,  438 ;  wars  with  Dio- 
nysiud,  443-446  ;  war  with  Timoleon, 
448 

Catana  founded,  87 ;  destroyed  by  Gelo, 
234 ;  loins  tlie  Athenians,  367  ;  besieged 
by  Syracusans,  438  ;  battle  of,  444 

Cecrops,  legend  of,  24 

Cepballenia,  9 ;  allied  to  Athens,  299 

Cephissus,  river,  11 

Chabrias  wins  battle  of  Naxos,  462 ;  slain 
at  Chios,  489 

Cbaereas,  385 

Chaeroneio,  battle  of,  515 

Chalcedon  founded,  85 ;  taken  by  Alci- 
biades,  393 

Chalcideus,  Spartan  admiral,  377,  378 

Chalcidice  colonized,  82 ;  revolts  to  Bra- 
sidas, 332;  league  of,  451 ;  league  dis- 
solved by  Sparta,  454 ;  conquered  by 
Philip,  600 


Chalets,  its  colonies,  82-80 ;  at  war  wUh 
Athens,  163 ;  taken  by  Athenians,  164 ; 
revolts  to  ^rta,  387;  allied  with 
Athens,  610 

Chares,  campaigns  of,  490,  611;  com- 
mands at  Chaeronela,  615 

Charidemus,  502 

Charilails,  King  of  Spart^  64,  73 

Charmlnus  slain  at  Samos,  383 

Charon  the  Theban,  455,  466 

Chios  colonized,  56;  UliMiaeas  at,  144; 
fleet  of,  at  Lade,  145 ;  ^volts  fh>m 
Persia,  227 ;  revolts  ftcm  Athens,  377 ; 
beset  by  the  Athenians,  382;  revolts 
from  Sparta,  431 ;  joins  Athenian  naval 
alliance,  462 ;  engages  in  the  Social  war, 
489 

Cimmerians,  their  wars  with  Lydia,  121 
■<;imon,  Athenian  general,  238;  his  vic- 
tories, 242 ;  his  character  and  policy, 
247,  248 ;  victorious  at  the  £nrymed<Hi, 
249 ;  aids  l^[>arta,  253 ;  ostracized,  256 ; 
recalled,  261 ;  last  victories  of,  264 

Cinadon,  conspiracy  of,  428 

Cirrha  destroyed  in  the  first  Sacred  war, 
107 

Cithaeron,  Mount,  12 

Clasxnenae  taken  by  the  Perdans,  143 ; 
revolts  from  Athens,  377 

Clearchus,  417  ;  slain,  418 

Clearidas,  Spartan  general,  540 

Cleippides,  Athenian  general,  312 
'  "^neistbenes  of  Athens,  bribes  the  Delphic 
oracle,  117;  leader  of  democrats  at 
Athens,  148, 149 ;  exiled,  149 ;  recalled 
and  carries  constitutional  reforms,  160- 
158 ;  disgraced  for  submitting  to  Persia, 
162 

Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  107 

Cleombrotus,  King  of  Sparta,  invades 
Boeotia,  460 ;  slain  atlieuctra,  467 

Cleomenes  L,  King  of  Sparta,  at  Athens,. 
161 ;  invades  Attica,  163;  defeats  the 
Argives,  166 ;  at  Aegina,  174 ;  death 
of,  184 

'  "^Cleon  accuses  Pericles,  303 ;  his  character, 
315 ;  advocates  massacre  of  LesUans, 
316 ;  opposes  peace,  326;  at  Sphacteria, 
328,  329 ;  killed  at  Amphipolis,  339 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  519 

Cleophon  opposes  peace,  392 ;  killed,  405 

Cleruchies,  Athenian,  164,  266,  277 

Cnemus,  Spartan  general,  309 
•  -Cnidus,  battle  of,  430 

Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  102 

Colonies,  Greek,  in  Asia  Minor,  52-69 ; 
colonies  in  the  north  and  west,  81-93 

Colophon  taken  by  Gyges,  121 ;  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  393 

Commerce  in  early  Greece,  25-27 ;  in  the 
age  of  colonization,  81-93. 

Conon,  Athenian  admiral,  397 ;  besieged 
in  Mitylene,  398 ;  flies  to  Cyprus,  403 ; 
takes  service  with  Persia,  430;  re- 
builds the  walls  of  Athens,  431 ;  cost 
into  prison,  433 
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('•ipa~i<i  Ulcc.  13 

I  i-rtyra  i<>|i>iii/jHl,  fiG ;  nt  war  with  Co- 
riiiili,  '.ill,  '■•■«.  'J^'i :  usk'*  aiil  uf  AthonR, 
'j-t:  s«-<|itiiiii  at,  J2U,  331 ;  Spartan 
:it:»i-k  ••II.  4<>4 

('••riiitli,  ITi;  i->ini]U<'n'(I  liy  Dorians  SO; 
i-l-iiiii-*  i.r,  ?»y.  uu;  tyrants  of,  i)6-98 ; 
Ai<l^  Allii-nx.  l-ri;  coii^n-xH  at,  1h9;  at 
Har  \«itii  Attifus  'ZWJ\  at  war  with 
Ci»i*yra, '.:--•,  "J-'S  •.  iulviHMtoM  IVlupim- 
ni-ian  vmr,  'J-.i  :  luttle  noar,  330  ;  aids 
S|i.irl.i,  :t46 ;  mmuU  help  to  Syraciisp, 
3t'.:< ;  anIviN'atiu*  «ii>Ktruction  of  Athens, 
4ur> ;  inakiH  war  on  SjNu-ta,  42m ;  ram- 
paipiH  aniiind,  4:i'2,  433 ;  faithful  to 
Spart.1, 474  ;  niakcfl  jScace  with  Thclxxs 
4^'>;  Ki-iiiiii  'J'inii>li'i>n  to  Sicily,  44H; 
tyranny  ut,  4^.-1 ;  alli*M  t)  Athens,  510 ; 
Miiimii's  to  rhilip,  516  ;  congress  at,  5 1 7 

<'iiroii«-ia,  tirHt  buUlo  of,  2ti4 ;  second 
1 1:11  til'  of,  4-29 

Ciuiiao-lVlaoRi,  24 

('ft.-,  jr^M^^r.iphy  of,  18;  colonized  by 
fhiri.uis  r>7 

('riiiii!«iiS  l»attlp  of  tlin,  44M 

•  ri-^.i  i|i-lp»y«il  in  Siuntl  war,  107 

f  litijts,  l<';iil<'r  of  thf  thirty  tyrants,  412  ; 
his  iiii>ruli',  413 ;  Klaiii,  415 

CriHsiisiii^n-i^n,  122,  123;  conquered  by 
Cyrns,  i;!0 

frtii-m  fiiiiiuli'd,  "7;  rythaKorj'ans  at, 
22'.':  c«>iii|UiTs  Syharis,  2iu  ;  taken  by 
IiiiinysiuM  i if  Syracuse,  445 

Cryiit.ia,  74.  331 

J'u'mac  foumled,  H«  ;  battle  of,  233 ;  taken 
by  SalH-lliiuis,  444 

I'uiuxa,  battle  of.  41M 

Ty.ixan'S,  tljc  Mt'd",  122,  125 

('yrhulos,  p««)f?r;ii»hy  of  the,  18 

('yvlic  iioetn,  31 

<'yl«'n,  conspiracy  of,  101 

t'yiuc.  fouiidod.  51;  taken  by  Persians, 
143;  besiff^cd  by  TiKsaphcrues,  42U 

('jMiuria  contiucred  by  Sparta,  79 

(.'yprus  ciili.iniz'd.  5s  ;  submits  to  Persia, 
133;  joins  the  Ionian  revoU,  142;  sub- 
liui'd,  143;  invaded  by  (?imon,  264 

Oypst'lus  of  Corinth,  96,  97 

t^vriue  founded,  91 ;  submits  to  Persia, 
13i 

Cyrus  the  Groat,  King  of  Elam,  127  ;  con- 
'<iuers  Ly.iia  and  Ionia,  129,  130;  con- 
quers iJ.ibylon,  132;  death  of,  133 

Cyrus  the  youtiger,  governor  of  Asia 
Minor,  395 ;  ai(ls  Lysantler,  395  ;  rebels 
against  liis  brother,  417  ;  killed,  418 

Cytlii'ra  conciucred  by  the  Athenians, 
:{si 

Cyzicus  founded,  83 ;  battle  of,  391  ^ 

DvMoPLKS,  story  of,  442 

J)aTjai,  rarlv  naine  of  Greeks,  33;  invade 

Kgypt,  27 
Danuua,  legend  of,  23 
Dardanians  in  Asia  Minor,  55 
JMrius  I.  becomes  king,  135;  reorganizes 


his  empire,  136 ;  invades  Scytbla,  139; 
incensed  with  Athens,  147  ;  sends  oat 
I)atis  and  Artaphemes,  176 ;  dies,  183 
Darius  II.,  his  treaty  with  Sparta,  378; 
sends  Cyras  to  Asia  Minor,  395 ;  dies, 
417 

"^  Datis,  commander  at  Marathon,  176-180 
■*  Decarchies  in  Asia  Minor,  409 
' "  Decelea  seized  by  Spartans,  366 
'*  Delium,  battle  of,  333 
^Delos,   18;  Confederacy  of,  241;  synod 
and  treasury  of,  remov^  to  Athens, 
257 ;  organization  of,  276 
Delphi,  situation  of,    11,  45 ;  oracle  of^ 
45;  encourages  colonization,  93;  bribed 
by  Cieisthenes,   117  ;   by  Qeomenes, 
174  ;  prophecies  of.  before  Persian  war, 
190,   191;  attacked   by  Xerxes,  211; 
seized  by  the  Phociana,  496 ;  delivered 
by  Philip,  605 
Demaratus,  King  of  Sparta,  174,  203 
+  Demes  of  Attica,  150 
"^  Demiurgi,  Attic  class,  103 
.-Demo>thenes  (general),  campaign  of,  in 
iEtolia,  321;   victories  in  Acamunia, 
322  ;  fortifies  Pylos,  323;  talces  Sphac- 
teria,  329 ;  sent  to  Sicily,  366 ;  ttptured, 
371 ;  slain,  372  ^ 

Demosthenes  (orator),  bis  character,  601 ; 
Olynthiac    orations  of,  502;    sent  on 
embassy  to  Pella,  504 ;  political  activity 
of,  506 ;  travels  in  Peloiwnnesua,  507  ; 
urges  the  Athenians  to  war,  609 ;  per- 
suades the  Thebans  to  war,  614 
Dercyllidas,  Spartan  general,  420,  431 
^  Diacria,  faction  of,  103 
■"  Picasteries,  the  Athenian,  154,  269 
"*  Dioboly,  laws  of  Pericles  about,  271 
Diodotus  opposes  Cleon,  316 
Dion  banished,  446;    expels  Dlonysins 

II.,  447  ;  killed.  447 
Dionysius  the  elder,  his  rise,  441;  bis 

reign,  440-445;  dies,  446 
Dionysius  the  younger,  bis  reign,  446; 
exiled,  447 ;  returns,  447 ;  at  Corinth, 

448 

Diopeitbes,  Athenian  general,  509 
r^Dodona,  oracle  o^  6,  45 
**  Dorcis,  Spartan  admiral,  238 
Dorians   invade  Peloponnesus,   48,  49 ; 
colonies  of,  in   Asia  Minor,   57,   58; 
kingdoms  of,  in  Peloponnesus,  60,  64 
Doris,  geography  of,  11 ;  conquered  by 

Phocians,  260 
Draco,  legislation  of,  104 

I"  ErcLEsiA,  the  Athenian,  111 ;  after  the 
reforms  of  Cieisthenes,  152,  153 

Edonian  Thracians  slay  Aristagoras, 
143 ;  defeat  the  Athenians,  251 

Eetionea,  fort  of.  387 

P^gypt,  early  raids  of  the  Greeks  on,  27 ; 
commercial  intercourse  with,  91 ;  con- 
quered by  Cambyses,  134 ;  Athenian 
campaigns  in,  255,  263;  Agesilaua  in, 
487,  488 
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*i  Eioh    conquered    by   Athenians,   242 ; 

Thncydides  at,  336 
•»  Eleusinian  mysteries  profaned  by  Alci- 

biades,  355-358 
•  Eleiisia  seized  by  Thirty  Tyrants,  415 

Elis,  geography  of,  16 ;  wars  of,  77 ; 
makes  war  on  Sparta,  343-346,  474; 
■wars  of,  with  the  Arcadians,  480,  481'; 
civil  war  in,  leads  to  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Macedon,  607 

Endios  the  Spartan,  376;  goes  to  propose 
peace  at  Athens,  392 
"^  Ennea  Hodoi,  251 

m  Epaminondas.  character  ot  459 ;  at  the 
congress  of,  37 1  b.c,  464 ;  commands 
at  Leuctra,  465 ;  Invades  Peloponnesus, 
474,  476,  479;  invades  Thessaly,  478; 
attempts  to  talcft  Sparta,  483;  com- 
mands at  Mantinea.  484 ;  killed,  485 

Eparlti  in  Arcadia,  473-481 

EphesQS   founded,    56;    taken   by   the 

Lydians,  122  ;  taken  by  the  Persians, 

132;   recaptured  after  Ionian  revolt, 

••  145 ;    Athenians    defeated    at,    393 ; 

Lysander  at,  396 ;  Agesilaus  at,  423 
"^  Ephialtes  the  Athenian,  254 ;  murdered, 
256 

Ephialtes  the  Malian,  204 
-  Ephors  of  Sparta,  their  power,  71,  72 

Epidamnus  founded,  90 ;  civil  war  at,  283 

Epidaurus,  15 ;  taken  by  Dorians,  50  ; 
conquered  by  Periander,  98;  at  war 
with  Athens,  256 ;  allied  to  Sparta, 
293,  346-349,  474  ;  besieged  by  Epami- . 
nondas,  477 

Epipolae,  plateau  at  Syracuse,  360 

Epirus,    geography   of,   6 ;    colonies   of 
Corinth  in,  90 ;  tribes  of,  attack  the 
Acarnanians,     309 ;     conquered     by 
Philip,  508 
**  Epistates,  office  of  the,  152,  153 

Epitadas,  Spartan  general,  329 
■"  Erechtheum  temple  at  Athens,  273 

Eretria,  colonies  of,  82 ;  war  with  Chalcis, 
120;  aids  the  lonians,  142;  taken  by 
the  Persians,  176  ;  revolts  against 
Athens,  265 ;  battle  of,  387 ;  tyrants 
of,  510 

Etruscans,  87,  113 ;  defeated  at  Cumae, 
233  ;  aid  Athens,  363 

Euagoras  of  Cyprus,  403 

Euboea,  geography  of,  13 ;  revolts  from 
Athens,  265,  387 ;  joins  the  Thebans, 
471 ;  wars  in,  500,  511 

Eudamldas,  Spartan  general,  452 
■"Eupatridae  at  Athens,  102-104 

Euphron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  488 

Eupompidas  of  Plataca,  317 

Euripides  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  491 

Eurotas,  river,  16 

Eurybiades,  Spartan  admiral,  198,  213 
•^^  Eurymedon,  battle  of  tlie,  249 

Eurymedon  the  Atlienian,  at  Corcyra, 
331  ;  at  Pylos,  325-327  ;  tried  and  con- 
demned, 335  ;  killed  at  Syracuse,  368 

Eurypontidae,  kings  of  Sparta,  63 


"  FnrB  Thodsaio),"  the,  at  Aiheni,  384- 

387 
Foreign  influence  on  early  Greece,  2S-28 
Forests  of  Greece,  3 
4^,.  **  Four  Hundred,"  conspiracy  of  the,  at 

Athens,  384-388 


Gakgafhta,  fountain  of.  224 

Gela  founded,    88 ;    its   tyrants,    231 ; 

taken  by  Carthaginians,  443 
Gelo  of  Syracuse,  231.  232 
'  Geomori,  class  at  Athens.  103 
Gerenelan  Mountains,  12 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  66 
GlaucuB,  legend  of,  46 
Greece,  geography  of,  1-16 ;  early  history 

of,  19-28. 
Gyges  of  Lydia,  121 
'Gylippus   in    Sicily,   363 ;   defeats  the 

Athenians,  368 ;  captures  the  Athenian 

army,  371 
Gythemn    taken    by    Athenians,    263  ; 

burnt  by  Thebans,  475 

i*  Haliartus,  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  209 ; 

battle  of,  427 
I    Hamilcar  invades  Sicily,  232 ;  killed,  233 
*^  Hannibal  takes  Selinus,  438 ;  takes  Hl- 

mera,  439 ;  dies,  440 
"k  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  conspiracy 

of,  117 
Harmosts,  the  Spartan  system  of,  409 
Harpagus  the  Mede,  131 
Helen,  the  legend  of,  29 
Heiiaea  at  Athens,  154 
Helicon,  Mount,  10 
Hellas,  the  name,  5 
Hellen,  the  mythical  hero,  22,  23 
Hellenes,  the  name,  22,  23 
Hellenotamiae,  242,  276 
■^  Hellespont,  colonies  on  the,  83 ;  bridged 

by  Darius,  138 ;  by  Xerxes,  194 ;  war 

on  the,  236,  390 
Helots,  origin  of  the.  73 ;  their  status,  74 ; 

conspire  with    Pausanias,   243;   great 

rising  of,  253 ;  subdued,  262 
Heracles,  a  Phoenician  god,  26 
Heraclidae,  conquests  of  the,  50 
Hermae,  mutilation  of  the,  354,  355 
Hermione,  15;  in  the  Spartan  alliance, 

292,  474 
Hermocratea  of  Syracuse,  372  ;  in  Asia, 

377 ;  slain,  440 
Herodotus  at  Thurii,  277 
"K-Herolc  i^e,  the,  and  its  characteristics, 

29-38 
Hesiod,  37 
Hicetas,  448 

Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  233,  234 
Himera  founded,  88  ;  victory  of  Gelo  at, 

232  ;  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  439 
Hipparchus,  assassination  of,  117 
Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  116 ;  expelled, 

118;  at  Sparta,  165 ;  joins  the  Persians, 

166;  at  Maratbon,  176 
Hippocrates  defeated  at  Delinm,  333. 334 
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Ilifltloous  nt  tho  Danube    bridge,  139 ; 

ft>st(>rs  the  luuian  revolt,  141 ;    slain, 

146 
Homor,  poems  of,  29 
Iluinerio  quihtion,  the.  30,  31 
Hypi'rL>oIus,  the  Athenian  demagogue,  383 

Irrrxrs,  anhitect  of  the  Parthenon,  273 

Iliad,  subject  of  the,  28 

InariH,  ?^>ryptian  prince,  263 

Ion,  mythical  hero,  23 

loTiia  cdkmization  of,  55,  56 ;  conquered 

by   TVr8ia,    i:Jl  ;    revolt   of,    141-145; 

fp't'il  liy  the  Athenians,  227 
lonians,   the    race,    23 ;    expelled    from 

I'eloponnesus  by  the  Achaiaus,  49,  50 ; 

Bttth'  in  Asia  Minor,  55;  colonies  of, 

in  thf  Euxine,  S3 
Ipliiorates  at  Corinth,  432  ;  relieves  Cor- 
ey ra,  46  4;   in  Teloponnesus,  476;  in 

the  Social  war,  490 
I-yigonis  the  Athenian,  14«,  160,  161 
Isnienias  the  Tlieban,  warlike  policy  of, 

4 26  ;  cx.Tuted  by  the  Spartans,  454 
Isthnuan  Karnes,  43 
Jtaliots,  history  of  the,  228-230, 236, 444, 

445.  419 
Italy,  colonization  of,  by  the  Greeks,  87-89 
Ithaca,  9 
Ithome,    fortress    of    Aristodemu.s    76; 

KtronghoM  of  the  revolted  Helots,  253  ; 

taken  by  Sparta,  262 ;  site  of  city  of 

Messene,  475 

Jason  of  Pherae,  career  of,  470,  4 

Kingship,  the  iromeric,  34 
Knights,  the  Athenian,  109 

Lacedaemon  and  Lacedaemonians.    Set 

Sparta  and  Spartans 
Lacedacmonius,  Athenian  admiral,  287 
Laches,  Athenian  admiral,  320 
Laconia,  geography  of,  16  ;  conquered  by 

the  Dorians.  49 ;  earlv  history  of,  63 ; 

invadpd  by  the  Thebans,  474,  483 
Laconlans  (I'erioeci),  73,  74 
Lade,  battle  of,  144 
Jiamachus,  Athenian   general,  353;  his 

plans  in  Sicily,  357  ;  killed  at  Syracuse, 

302 

Lumpsacus  founded,    83;   Lysander  at, 

402 
Larissa    In    Thes-^aly,   7  ;    calls    in  the 

Macedonians,  477  ;  taken  by  Pelopidas, 

477  ;  appeals  to  Philip,  497 
Laurium,  silver  mines  of,  186 
Lelantine  war,  120 
Leleges,  22 
LtUMiidas  of  Sparta,   199,  203;   slain  at 

Thermopylae,  206 
Leontiades  of  Thebes,  his  treacherj',  462, 

453 ;  murdered,  456 
Leontini  founded,  87;  taken  by  Hiero, 

234  ;  appeals  to  Athens,  321  \  captured 


by  Syracusans,  352 ;  resettled  br  Syn- 
cosaoB,  441 ;  in  the  hands  of  Hikeia«, 
448 

Leotychides  of  Sparta  made  king,  171 ; 
at  Mycale,  227 

leotychides  the  yonnger,  420 

Lepreum,.  attacked  by  Ells,  343-348 

Lesbos,  colonization  of,  54;  peels  of. 
120;  submits  to  Persia,  132;  rev^lu 
fh>m  Athens,  311 ;  subdued,  314 

Leucas  colonized,  90  ;  makes  war  on  tbe 
Acamanians,  309 
'  -Leuctra,  battle  of,  466,  467 

Libya,  colonies  of  the  Greeks  in,  91 

Lilybaeum,  siege  of,  445 

Locri  Epizephyrii  founded,  88 ;  In  baods 
of  Dionysius  XL,  447 

Locrians  subdued  by  Xerxes,  209;  by 
Athens,  262;  make  war  on  Pfaiods, 
426;  Join  Thebes,  471;  beaten  by 
Philomelus,  496 ;  at  Delphi,  512 

I>ocris,  geography  o^  10 
'Long  Walls  of  Athens,  258;  destroyed, 
406 ;  rebuilt  by  Conon,  431.  432 

Lycians  conquered  by  Persia,  132 

Lycoracdes  tbe  Arcadian,  478 

Lycurgus^  legend  of,  64 ;  his  legislation. 
65-70 

Lydian  monarchy,  121-123;  conquered 
by  Persia,  129,  130 

Lygdamis  of  Naxos,  1 16 
•Lysander  made  nauarchoe,  395;  wins 
battle  of  Notiom,  396;  allied  with 
Cyrus,  402;  wins  battle  of  Aegospo- 
tami,  403;  takes  Athens,  406;  bis  ii!- 
fluenoe  in  Greece,  409  ;  disftraced  by  tbe 
ephors,  411  ;  goes  with  Agesilaus  to 
Asia,  422 ;  slain  at  Haliartns,  427 
Lysicles,  Athenian  general,  514 

MACEDONrA  submits  to  Persia,  140 ;  alUed 
to  Brasidas,  336;  invaded  by  Pelo- 
pidas, 477 

Macedonians,  the,  491,  492 

Magi,  the,  127 

Magna  Graeci.  colonixatlon  oil  83 

Malian  Gulf,  9 

Malis,  9 

^Mantinea,  17;  allied  to  Sparta,  261;  at 

war  with   Sparta.  343 ;  first  battle  ot 

348 ;  walls  of,  cast  down  by  Sparti, 

451;  rebuilt,  472;  Joins  Sparta,  462: 

<fs.     second  battle  of,  485 

Marathon,  Peisistratus  lands  at,  115; 
battle  of,  179,  180 

Mardonius,  governor  of  Ionia,  147 ;  per- 
suadps  Xerxes  to  retire  borne,  2lf.: 
occupies  Athens,  221 ;  flghta  tiattk  of 
Plataea,224;  killed,  225 

Masistius,  224 

Massagetae,  slay  Qynifl,  133 

Massilia  founded,  89 

MauRolus  takes  Rhodes,  490 

Medcs,  rise  of  the,  126;  conqaerad  bj 
Cyrus,  129 ;  rebellion  of,  135 

Megabazus  in  Thrace,  140 
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MegabyzTiB  conqners  Egypt,  763 
^Megacles  the  Alcmaeouid,  105 

Ulegacles  the  younger,  113;  bis  dealings 
with  Peisistratus,  114,  115 

Megalopolis  founded,  473 ;  its  wan  with 
Sparta,  488,  502 

H^Sara,  13 ;  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
50;  its  colonies,  85;  early  wars  with 
Athens,  106,  107;  tyrants  of,  104; 
idlied  to  Athens,  258;  at  war  with 
Athens,  265;  foments  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  281 ;  its  lands  ravaged, 
300 ;  saved  by  Brasidas,  332 ;  at  war 
with  Philip,  510;  submits  to  him, 
617 

Megara  Hyblaea  founded,  87 ;  destroyed 
by  Gelo,  231 

Melcarth,  Phoenician  god.  26,  27 

Melos  colonized  by  Dorians,  57;  •con- 
quered by  Athens,  349 

Hende  founded,  82 ;  revolts  from  Athens, 
337 

M enelaus,  29 

Messene,  founded  by  Epaminondas,  475 ; 
wars  of,  with  Sparta,  507 ;  allied  to 
Philip,  507 

Messene  in  Sicily  founded,  87 ;  taken  by 
Anaxilaus,  231;  taken  by  Cartha- 
ginians, 444 

^fessenia,  geography  of,  16;  early  wars 
with  Sparta,  74-78;  third  Messenlan 
war,  253 ;  freed  by  Epaminondas,  475 

Methone,  taken  by  Philip,  497 

Miletus  founded,  56;  its  colonies,  83,  84  4 
at  war  with  Lydia,  122,  123;  revolts 
firom  Persia,  141;  destruction  of,  by 
Persians,  145;  joins  the  Athenians, 
227;  revolts  from  Athens,  377;  battle 
of.  379;  at  war  with  Persians,  410 

Miltiades,  169;  at  the  Danube  bridge, 
139;  commands  at  Marathon,  177-180; 
his  Parian  expedition,  182  4  dies,  183 

Mindarus  in  the  Hellespont,  390 ;  slain, 
391 

Minos,  empire  of,  57 

Munychia,  fighting  in,  415 
•  Mycale,  battle  of,  227 

Mycenae,  early  greatness  of,  32 ;  taken 
by  Argives,  252 

Myronides  defeats  Corinthians,  259 ;  con- 
quers fioeotia,  261 

Mytilene  founded,  54 ;  joins  Ionic  revolt, 
145;  revolts  from  Athens,  312;  re- 
taken, 314 ;  besieged  by  Spartans,  398 ; 
Joins  naval  league,  462 

Nabonadius  conquered  by  Cyrus,  132 
Nabopolassar  destroys  Nineveh,  125 
Nauarcb,  office  of  the,  395,  424 
Naucratis  founded,  92 
Kaupactus  taken  by  the  Athenians,  262 ; 

sea-fight  off,  310 ;  taken  by  Lysander, 

409 
Nectanebis,  King  of  Egypt,  488 
'Naxos,  Persian  expedition  agninst,  140; 

conquered    by   Persia,    176;    revolts 


against  Athena,    260;    sea-fight  oft 
462 
*  Naxos  in  Sicily  founded,  87 ;  at  war  with 
Syracuse,  321 ;  Joins  Athens,  357 ;  beset 
by  Syracusans,  438 

Niceratus  put  to  death,  413 
^Nicias  opposes  Cleon,  328;  captures 
Cythera,33l ;  concludes  peace  of  Klcias, 
340 ;  opposes  Alclblades,  345 ;  opposes 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  352,  353 ;  sent 
to  Sicily,  356 ;  his  plans,  357  ;  besieges 
Syracuse,  361;  his  dilatorlness,  362; 
sends  for  aid,  364 ;  refuses  to  raise  the 
siege,  368 ;  captured,  371 ;  slain,  372 

Nicodromus  of  JBgina,  185 

Nineveh  destroyed,  125 

Nomophylaces,  the,  255 

OcHus,  King  of  Persia,  490 
■^  Odeum,  the,  272 

Odysseus,  legend  of,  30 

Oenophyta,  battle  of,  261 

Oeta,  Mount,  9 

Oetiieans  Join  Lysander,  426 ;  at  war  with 
Phocis,  497 ;  proposals  <^the,  506 
I    Olbia  founded,  85 

Olympia,  games  oC  43;  seized  by  Phel- 
don,  61 ;  battle  Of,  480 

Olympus,  Monnt,  6 

Olynthus  rebels  against  Athens,  288 ;  its 
freedom  acknowledged,  340;  forms 
Chalcidian  League,  451 ;  conquer^  by 
l^rta,  454 ;  at  war  with  Athens,  494; 
attacked  and  conquered  by  Philip,  502 

Onomarchus  the  Phocian,  496 ;  his  suc- 
cesses, 497 ;  slain,  498 

Opuntian  Ijooians,  10 ;  submit  to  Athens, 
262 ;  revolt,  265 ;  at  war  with  Fbods, 
426 ;  submit  to  Thebes,  471 ;  oppressed 
by  Phocians,  497 

Oracles,  the  Greek,  44,  46 

Orchomenus'  in  Arcadia,  adheres  to 
Sparta,  473 

Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  Minyae  expelled 
from,  48 ;  seized  by  Boeotian  oligarchs, 
264;  Joins  the  Spartans,  426;  aids 
Agesilaus,  429;  nolds  out  against 
Thebes,  463;  taken  by  Epaminondas, 
471 ;  taken  by  Onomarchus,  497 

Ormuzd,  the  Persian  god,  127 

Oroetes,  satrap,  135 

Oropus  taken  by  the  Thebans,  480 ;  given 
to  the  Athenians  by  Philip,  516 

Orthagoras  of  Sicyon,  80,  99 

Ortygia,  359 
^  Ossa,  Mount.  6 

Ostracism,  use  of,  at  Athens,  157 

Othryades  the  Spartan,  79,  80 

Othrys,  Mount.  7 

Ozolian  Locrians,  10;  beaten  by  Philo- 
melus,  496 

Paches  takes  Mitylene,  314 ;  slays  him- 
self, 317 
Pactyas  the  Lydlan,  131 
Pagopdas,  commands  at  Delinm,  333 
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1  .insAM:".    M  ":nt.   po!.l.miro»«  of,   231  ; 

['.till  .Ti;-::n.  lf.«'.  5T 

iMrii,  A  nil.-  Uction.  lorj,  113.  115 

lanli.-,  tl.*-  »■'.>}•.  353,  4UJ,  5U3 

I'aniasm-i,  Mount,  10 

I'lriM.'!*.  M";ii',  VI 

i'urtrii,  M-'iiiit.  ir» 

I '..PI  Attack-  I  liv  Miltiadfls,  1«2 

I'.irli.cnlAi',  til'*,  "f-unil  Tarentmn,  7C,  S8 

V.irtlj'TiO!!.  till'.  2T:j 

I'/irvsaM-*.  ifi'-Mi,  417 

J'du'-aril  IS,  Kiiii?  of  Sparta,  pacifies 
Ath-iis,  4ir, ;  iiiva«l"s  li<><>otid,  4*i7 

rju"«  iiii.i'*,  lii'jT'Mit  iifSp-trta,  In  cmimnnd 
at  r;.ita«:a,  rJi-'J'J.'i ;  his  fining**  at  By- 
ziiMthim,  2.7  ;  ii"ii'>od,  2;i-<;  conspires 
with  th"  III.' It".  21:5 ;  starvc'l,  '2U 

I'aii^Aiiias,  th'-  .Mdccil'jiiiau,  sluyd  IHiilip, 

iv.li.-is,  Atti.'  fiction,  10.1.  113,  115 

i'.-lra'iifl  fuUTiil.'d  liy  TiicniifltiK-lcs,  172; 
ft.rtifi'^d.  2»i);  its  walls  dCKtrDi'iul  by 
l.ysdud-.r,  4')!*, ;  n-biiilt  by  Cuiion,  431 

I'»t-*an'i-r  at  .^nimi'**,  '^*\  ;  or{:anix<'S  dn- 
Mpirary  ;.t  Ath«-ns,  'i-<\  \\^\  \  llu-s  to  the 
."Spartans  ;;-"< 

ri'lil^tratti-*,  liiH  risp,  114;  tn-izos  the 
tvranny  of  AlhtiH,  115  ;  rcigii  of, 
I'lS.  IIG 

TcUPKi,  oarly  l«'K<'nds  of  the,  20-22; 
(Irlvcn  fpMii  Si-yros,  248  , 

JV'.la,  4yi,  .'iii.-j 

iVliijiid.iH  slays  tln'  pnlomarchs,  455  ;  hlft 
chiiriictiM-,  -ifix;  at  LeiU-tra,  nit;  in 
lviin)<iiini'«:iis,  171:  concjmTs  Tlifssaly, 
477;  iniitris.niiil  bj-  Alexaiulcr  of 
riif-nio, -JT-i ;  slain,  4«2 

T'('l<>ponn«'<ian  w»ir.  lJ0:J-10r> 

l'('lojioiin<"*us  K«'"MTaphy  of,  14-17  («ec 
und'T  nain<  •?  "i  its  (livision>) 

lVliii)S,  l»g<nd  of,  liS 

I'i'ncus,  nv'T,  •),  H 

l*rntac'»i<>in'»linini,  100 

r»'rdi(cas  of  Macfdcm,  2«<S,  .336 

I'criaiidfr,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  conqtiers 
('orcyra,  90;  his  ro.i^n,  97  ;  di«!s,  9s 

IN-riclcs,  rise  of,  254  ;  conqn-n*  Kubooa, 
2t;5 ;  brih.  a  tln'  Si)anans.  2r.G ;  his 
jwjwer,  2C.'.»;  Ills  di-mocratic  reforms, 
•Jt)9-271  ;  his  frrcut  bnlMings,  272-273; 
Ills  system  of  vl«*ruchips,  'J77  ;  c<inqu».'rs 
Samos,  27 *< ;  advocates  alliance  witli 
Corcyra.  2-tr) ;  unpopularity  of,  in  432 
u.r.,  291  ;  liis  pt)li(y  in  tlio  IVloixmne- 
plnn  war,  29h  ;  ravages  Mojrarifl,  300 ; 
])ro'ecute(J  by  Clcon,  303;  death  of,  305 

Verioleu  the  youiiR'  r  enfranchised,  305  ; 
mad»'  5tr.itef?UK.  397  ;  executed,  401 

Perinthus  cap'ured  by  Athenians,  393; 
besieKeil  by  Pliilip,  510 

Peril leci  of  I.acoiria,  73,  74 

Pi-rsiann,  the  nation,  126 ;  their  rine  under 
Cyrus  aud  Darius,  127-130  (wc  under 


nani*»fl  of   King*  —  Crnis.  CieKtw*, 
Ddrlua,  Xerxes,  Artax-rxe»,  tA-au^ 

Tiialanx.  the  Maced>iiii.i>i.  434 

Phal&ri^  of  Acragas,  99,  230 

Phalenxm,  172 

PbamabaziiA  ask?  alil  at  Sparti.  3::: 
assists  Mindarus.  30 J,  331 :  equip*  t'l-: 
fleet,  392;  d<:feateil  by  Dercv  '.iU*. 
420;  chaoed  by  Agesilaud,  42J:  ^ 
battle  of  Cniduji,  430 

Fbaylluji  the  Pliocian  defeated  bv  Faii.'p. 
497 ;  dies,  499 

Fheidias  decr>rates  the  Parthenoa,  27:: 
priisccutoil  fur  impiety,  291 

Phi'idon  of  Argos,  CI ;  at' war  wi;h  Spar.i. 
77 

Philip  of  Macedon  taken  to  Tbebeaasi 
hosuge,  47»,  492;  hia  character.  49^; 
becomes  king,  491;  takes  Ampiilp'/.li 
and  I^dna.  494  ;  founds  Philippi,  4.^5 . 
invades  Tbessaly,  497;  checked  at 
Thermopylae,  49^;  quarrels  with  acil 
talces  Olyntbus,  50  > ;  inak>'8  peace  with 
Atticns,  501;  subdues  Phocis,  505 ;  hu 
influence  in  Pcluponnesus,  507;  sub- 
dues Epirus,  509;  b-sieges  Pi-rinibiM 
and  I}yz.intium,  510 ; '  retires  into 
Thracj.  511 ;  invades  Central  Qre<rce, 
51);  wfn<i  Mttic  uf  Chaeruneia,  515; 
Bub<iue.s  Tliebes  and  Alliens,  516;  call* 
congress  at  Corinth,  517;  hi;»  plans,  5:3; 
a»(Aa.s.>«inatcd,  519 

Philippi  founded,  495 

Philippics  of  Demosthenen.  607,  509 

Piiilippides,  the  legend  of,  177 

I'hilippopolis  fonnded,  510 

Philippus  tho  Tlieban  slain,  455,  45<> 

Pliilocrates,  peace  of,  504  ;  banished.  506 

Philomelus  seizes  I)clphi,  496;  slain 
497 

Pliilosophers,  the  early  Ionic.  120 

Phocaea  founded,  56;  its  cuIo:de«,  ^9; 
destroyed  by  Persians,  131;  fuundi 
Alalia.  131 

Phocion  opposes  Demosthenes,  503 ;  cin- 

{»aign  of,    in    Eulioea,    500 ;    relieves 
{yzautinm,  511 ;  rebukes  Demoeth'.-nefl, 
519 

Pliocis,  geography  of,  11;  Invaded  by 
Xerxes,  209  ;  at  war  with  Sparta,  26  • : 
allied  to  Athens,  262;  attacked  by 
Thebes,  426 ;  aids  Lysander,  427 ;  sul>- 
dued  by  Thebans,  4*71 ;  at  strife  with 
Bocotia,  495  ;  fortunes  of,  in  the  sacred 
war,  496-504  ;  subdued  by  PhiUp.  5i5 

Phoebidas  seizes  the  Cadmeia,  453;  tried, 
154 ;  slain,  461 

Phoenicians,  their  influence  on  early 
Greece,  25, 26  ;  in  Cyprus.  58 ;  stmrjia 
with  Greeks  for  conimcrce  of  the  Kux- 
ine,  83  ;  in  Egypt,  91  ;  SDbmit  ta 
Cambyses,  133 ;  fleets  of,  employed  by 
the  Persians.  144,  194,  249,  3b6  630 
(xf«  al.so  under  Carthago) 

Phormiu,  naval  victories  of,  310 

rhor(/8,  the,  of  the  Delian  Leagoe,  Ml 
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PlatacA,  225  ;  attackod  by  reToIted 
lli'lotrt,  2A:i  ;  ut  war  with  Athens,  263 ; 
iiulHlueii  Ilelutfl,  26'J ;  renewed  war 
with  AthvDR,  '^63 ;  makes  p?ac8,  266 ; 
mipporta  the  Curinthlana  aAainai 
AthfMiH,  '290 ;  resources  of,  at  ontbreak 
uf  I'cIiiponneHlan  war,  293;  in  Pelo- 
ponncnian  war.  293-405;  siipmnacy 
vr,  in  (irccce,  4u7-46t<(;(ee  undernames 
fif  S|iartan  f^i-norals  and  statesmen); 
fifling  in,  after  Ijeuctni,  469;  attacked 
by  Kiianiinondai*,  474;  ware  of,  with 
the  Arcadians,  478 ;  second  attack  on, 
by  Kpamtnondas.  4m3;  continued  war 
of,  Willi  McbSene,  486  ;  wars  of,  with 
M<'KiitiuiM>li8,  48H;  aids  the  I'hocians, 
49M  ;  attackod  by  troops  of  Philip,  507  ; 
rcfuHi's  to  Hul>mit  to  Philip,  617 

Spartan  institutions,  65-72 

Sphacti'ria  blockaded,  325 ;  captured.  336 

Spiiodriiis  attempts  to  seiie  Athens,  460 

Sporodos,  tlic,  18 

Sthcnelaldas  the  Kpbor,  289 

RtratCKi.  the  Athenian,  256 

Busa,  capital  of  Cyrus,  129 ;  Themlstocles 
at.  246 ;  Pelopidas  at,  479 

Sybaris  founded.  m7  ;  destroyed  by  Croton, 
230 ;  its  inhabitants  settle  Thurii,  27  T 

Sybota,  sea-fight  off,  286 

Syntaxitit  the,  462 

Syracuse  fouiulod,  87;  tyrants  of,  231- 
2:ia;  freed  from  tyrants,  234;  at  war 
witii  Catana,  etc.,  320 ;  designs  of  the 
Athenians  against,  353 ;  siege  of,  361- 
368 ;  victory  of,  over  Athens,  370 ; 
sends  ships  to  the  Aegean,  377 ;  wars 
with  its  neighbours,  43d ;  and  with 
Carthage,  439 ;  subject  to  Dionysius  I. 
and  1I„  441-446  ;  freed  by  Dion,  447  ; 
anarchy  at,  447;   freed  by  Timoleon, 

448 

Syssitia  at  Spurta,  70 

Tactics,  Greek,     fke  under  Marathon, 

Mantinea  (first  l)attle  of),  Jphicra^es, 

and  Epaminundus 
Tanagra,  battle  of,  201 
Tarentum  founded,  77,  88 ;  wars  of,  with 

the  lapygians,  235 ;  later  wars  with  the 

Lucanians,  449 
TaygetUH,  Mount,  16 
"  Tearless  Battle,"  the,  478 
Tegca,    wars    of,  with    Sparta,  79 ;  its 

troops  at  I'lataea,  225  ;  battle  nt,  252  ; 

its  troops  at  Mantinea,  348 ;  mobsacre 

at,  472;  troubles  at,  481 
Teleclns  of  Sparta,  72  ;  slain,  74 
TeraenuB,  49 

Tempo,  pass  of,  7  ;  Xerxes  at,  196 
"Tin  Tliousand,"  expedition  of  the,  417, 

418 
«'  Ten  Thousand  "  of  Arcadia,  473 
Teos  taken    by   Persians,   131 ;   revolts 

from  Athens,  377 
Thales  of  Miletus,  his  philosophy,  120 
Tbasos,  rhoenlciaus  at,  25 ;  conquered  by 


Greeks.  85 ;  revdita  ftom  Athens.  251 ; 
rerolts  a  second  time  and  Is  recoTertd, 
393;  taken  by  Etonicos,  404 
^  Theagenes  of  Megan,  99 ;  his  war  with 
Athens,  104-106 

lliebes  founded  by  Cadmos,  26;  con- 
quered by  Boeotians,  48  ;  at  war  with 
Athens,  164;  Joins  Xerxes,  209;  its 
troops  at  Plataea,  226 ;  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  226 ;  at  war  with  Athens,  260 ; 
subdued  by  Athens,  261 ;  freed,  265 ; 
foments  Peloponneslan  war,  281 ;  makes 
attempt  on  Plataea,  296;  its  troops  at 
Dellum,  324 ;  sends  aid  to  Sputa,  346; 
advocates  destruction  of  Auiens,405; 
Insults  Agesilaus.  422 ;  declares  war  on 
Sparta,  426 ;  war  of,  with  Sparta,  427- 
434;  suffers  by  peace  of  Antalddas, 
451 ;  seized  by  PhoeUdao,  453 ;  freed 
by  the  exiles,  465 ;  war  ot,  with  Sparta, 
460-466;  supremacy  of,  in  Greece, 
469-485 ;  Strife  of,  with  Phocis,  495- 
497 ;  Joins  Athens  against  Philip,  512; 
troops  of,  at  Cbaeronda,  514 ;  taken  by 
^^Phlllp.  516 

pThemistocles,  character  of,  171 ;  founds 
Peiraeus,  172 ;  fosters  the  navy,  186 ; 
at  congress  ot  Corinth,  189 ;  in  com- 
mand in  Thessaly,  196;  in  command 
at  Artemisium,  201 ;  advocates  evacua- 
tion of  Athens,  209  ;  his  disputes  with 
the  admirals,  213;  secret  dealings  ol^ 
with  Xerxes,  214-219 ;  Us  embavy  to 
Sparta,  239,  240;  his  exile,  SM,  246 ; 
dies  in  Asia,  246 

Theocles,  oeUst  of  Naxos,  87 

Theopompos,  King  of  Sparta,  76 
^  Theramenes  joins  the  Four  Hundred, 
384;  at  variance  with  his  colleagues, 
386;  accuses  the  generals  after  Argl- 
nusae,  400;  his  embassy  to  Sparta, 
406;  Joins  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  412; 
slain  by  Critias.  414 

Thermopylae,  pass  of,  9;  Leonldas  at, 
199 ;  battle  of,  203-205 ;  the  Athenians 
seize  it,  498 ;  Philip  passes  it,  513 

Theron  of  Aoragas,  232 

Theseus,  legend  ot  24 ;  finding  of  bis 
I       bones,  248 
"^  Thesmothetae,  103 

Thespiae,  troops  of,  at  Thermopylae,  205 ; 
burnt  by  Xerxes,  209;  aids  Sparta, 
460 ;  taken  by  Thel)ans,463 ;  destroyed, 
471 

Thessaly,  geography  of,  6 ;  conquered  by 
the  Tbessalians,  48  ;  submits  to  Xerxes, 
197;  troops  of  desert  Athenians  at 
Tanagra,  261 ;  towns  of,  allied  to 
Athcnsl  n  433  B.C.,  295 ;  Brasidas  In, 
335 ;  Agesilaus  crosses,  429 ;  Jason  of 
Pherae  subdues  it,  470 ;  anarchy  in.  at 
Jason's  death,  471 ;  Pelopidas  In,  477 ; 
wars  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  In,  478, 
481;  Joins  Thebes  against  Phodans. 
496;  Philip  in,  498;  becomes  sabjed 
to  PhUip,  509 
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